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PREFATORY NOTE 


U. S. GEOLOGICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
SURVEY OF THE TERRITORIES, 
Washington, D. C., November 1, 1878. 


ESULTS of Dr. Coues’s continued studies of North Ameri- 
can ornithology, in connection with the Survey under 
my charge, are herewith presented as one of the series of Miscel- 
laneous Publications (No. 11). Should circumstances favor the 
completion of the work, upon which the author is still engaged 
and which is already not far from finished, the remaining portion 
may be expected. The present treatise may be regarded as com- 
plementary to the “Birds of the Northwest” (Mise. Pub. No. 3). 
It covers much ground not gone over in the latter work, in all 
that relates to the technicalities of the general subject, as well 
as to the particular life-histories of the birds composing the 
remarkable avian fauna of the Colorado Basin. As originally 
projected for publication in a different connection, the work 
consisted merely of a report upon the peculiar features of bird- 
life in the area under consideration, with biographies of the 
species not treated in the “Birds of the Northwest”. But the 
author’s resources have proved to be so largely in excess of the 
requirements of such a report that the work has outgrown the 
limits of a single volume, and become a full exposition of our 
present knowledge of the subject, by the incorporation of much 
technical matter concerning North American ornithology at 
large, hitherto the private possession of the author and now 
first made accessible to the public. 

The whole subject of the bibliography of North American 
ornithology, and of the synonymy of North American birds, 
has been worked up anew from the very bottom, as a matter of 
original personal investigation admitting of nothing at second- 
hand. Not only the birds of the Colorado Valley, but also all 
others of North America, are thus exhaustively treated, their 
synonymy and bibliography being at length placed upon a 
satisfactory basis. In points of accuracy, completeness and 
thorough reliability it is believed that this side of the work 
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will compare so favorably with what has before been done in the 
bibliography of any department of science as to furnish a model 
for the future. 

Since the appearance of the “Birds of the Northwest” it has 
been a matter of frequently expressed regret that the accounts 
of the birds treated in that volume did not include such descrip- 
tions of the species as should enable those using the work to 
identify specimens they might have in hand. It has been 
deemed advisable to supply this want in the present treatise, 
especially as a considerable proportion of the characteristic 
birds of the Colorado Valley are not so well known as are most 
of those inhabiting the region of the Missouri. The descrip- 
tions are original, in nearly every case having been drawn up 
by the author directly from the specimens themselves, with 
great regard to precision of concise statement. -All the species 
ascertained to occur in the Valley of the Colorado, being those 
which form the special subject of the work, are thus treated, the 
other North American birds of which the volume takes account 
being introduced only with their synonymy and a brief state- 
ment of the habitat of each. 

Respecting the biographies or “life-histories” of the birds, 
which constitute the main text of the present volume, the 
author’s view, that this portion of the subject should be so far 
divested of technicality as to meet the tastes and wants of the 
public rather than the scientific requirements of the schoolmen 
in ornithology, will doubtless meet with general and emphatic 
approval. Itis possible to make natural history entertaining 
and attractive as well as instructive, with no loss in scientific 
precision, but with great gain in stimulating, strengthening and 
confirming the wholesome influence which the study of the 
natural sciences may exert upon the higher grades of mental 
culture; nor is it a matter of ‘little moment to so shape the 
knowledge which results from the naturalist’s labors that its 
increase may be susceptible of the widest possible diffusion. 

The first twelve sheets of this volume (to p. 192) were printed 
in 1876, when other engagements obliged the author to inter- 
rupt the preparation of the work. The printing was resumed in 
1878, and is completed at the date of this prefatory. A few 
impressions of the earlier sheets may have already been in pri- 
vate circulation, but no portion of the work is published prior 
to this date. The types of pp. 1-192 having been distributed 
without stereotyping after only 1,500 impressions had been 
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taken, it will be necessary to reset this portion if a larger edi- 
tion is required; and in order to secure uniformity, the composi- 
tion should be, if possible, in fac simile. 

The illustrations of the present volume are chiefly those which 
formerly appeared in the same author’s “Key to North Ameri- 
can Birds”. 


According to the report rendered by the author, the present 
part of the work carries the subject through Passeres to Laniide. 
The whole consists in a systematic treatise on the families, gen- 
era and species represented in the Colorado Valley—that is to 
say, in the whole region drained by the Colorado River of the 
West and its tributaries, as far south as the present Mexican 
boundary of the United States. The watershed of this great river 
includes Arizona, much of New Mexico, Utah, and Nevada, a 
part of the State of Colorado, and some of Southern California. 
The faunal area thus circumscribed is nearly that of the “Great 
Basin”, and corresponds with the “Middle Faunal Province” of 
some z00-geographers, as distinguished from the “ Western” and 
“Eastern” Provinces respectively. The main chain of the Rocky 
Mountains, or great continental divide, bounds it on the east, as 
the Sierras Nevadas do on the west. To the north lies the Salt 
Lake Valley; southward the boundary is an arbitrary political 
one. In the last-named direction, the fauna changes insensibly 
by the gradual gain of a “neotropical” complexion, though 
many “nearctic” features are impressed upon the table-lands of 
Mexico. The proper fauna of that country is prefigured in the 
area under consideration by the various subtropical forms of bird- 
life which have successively been found within the border of the 
United States in the Valley of the Gila, as in that of the Lower 
Rio Grande of Texas. Both to the east and to the west the 
geographical boundaries already mentioned correspond quite 
closely with the limits of the natural faunal areas; for we miss 
in the Colorado Valley some characteristic forms both of the 
Pacific slope proper and of the Eastern United States at large. 
Northward the Great Basin narrows like a wedge thrust in 
between the converging Eastern and Western Provinces. 

No other portion of the United States of equal area offers 
such varied surface conditions and such climatic extremes. The 
region is hedged about by mountain ranges of immense extent 
and elevation, and contains many other lofty chains and peaks, 
while the greater part of the country is low, hot and arid. The 
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highly diverse topography of the country is strongly reflected 
in the temperature, the rainfall, and the course of the seasons 
of this remarkable region, and these in turn leave their impress 
upon animal and vegetable life, with the result that contiguous 
areas of insignificant geographical extent may differ as much 
in their natural productions as if they stretched over many 
degrees of latitude. In the Colorado Basin, in fact, as appears 
to be the case in most portions of Mexico, the distribution and 
migrations of birds may be regarded as affected by altitude 
rather than by latitude or longitude; and we have a striking 
instance of the convertibility of these two factors of the general 
equation. The birds here find their summer and winter homes, 
and perform their migrations, rather according to “the lay of 
the land” than with reference to degrees of latitude. 

A portion of the Colorado Valley, in Southwestern Arizona 
and adjoining parts of California, has long been known as the 
hottest place in the United States. At Fort Yuma, on the 
Colorado River at the mouth of the Gila, in latitude 32° 32’, 
longitude 114° 36/ 9”, the mean annual rainfall does not exceed 
five inches. A temperature of 119° F. has been recorded, and for 
weeks in succession the mercury may rise above 100° daily. For 
several hundred miles the great river rises but little, its elevation 
at Fort Mojave, for instance, being only about 525 feet. South- 
ern and Western Arizona is a torrid, alkaline waste; in fact, 
a part of the “Great American Desert”; yet in the central 
portion of the Territory rise the magnificent San Francisco 
Mountains, 12,562 feet high, pine-clad, and snow-capped during 
a portion of the year; and at Fort Whipple, with an altitude 
of 5,335 feet, the general course of the seasons is not materially 
different from that in the Middle Atlantic States. A day’s jour- 
ney from the last-mentioned locality will show differences in 
the bird-fauna comparable, for instance, to those distinguish- 
ing Massachusetts from the District of Columbia. Many of 
the birds of Fort Yuma and Fort Whipple respectively are total 
strangers to each other. 

Such striking features as are here briefly indicated render the 
study of the birds of this region specially attractive, and exact 
information respecting their distribution and movements within 
the area in question is very desirable. The whole subject is 
elucidated in detail in the present treatise. 

Aside from the local perturbations resulting from topograph- 
ical and climatic diversity within small areas, the bird-fauna 
of the Colorado Valley is in a sense homogeneous and rather 
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compact, being well marked by a large proportion of highly 
characteristic, if not wholly peculiar, species. The resulting 
aspect of the bird-fauna is far more strongly pronounced than 
is ordinarily found to be the case with areas of corresponding 
dimensions. As might be expected from aridity of such extent 
and to such degree as is witnessed in the Colorado Valley, the 
prime mark of the birds of the region is that pallor of colora- 
tion which is now well known to result from the combined effects 
of heat and dryness. It is the extreme of a condition very sen- 
sibly offered by the birds of the Great Plains at large. In some 
cases we here find that the modification of a common stock has 
produced forms sufficiently distinct from their respective allies 
to meet the requirements of “species”; while in many more 
instances strongly marked geographical races are developed by 
the same natural causes operating less intensely, less continu- 
ously, or upon less susceptible material. It is unnecessary in 
this place to cite examples, as such cases are already well known 
to ornithologists. It may be added, as a curious fact in the 
matter of the modifications here witnessed, that the tail is length- 
ened in many cases of birds which otherwise differ from their 
respective allies mainly by the bleached coloration just noticed. 


A. few words upon the progress of our knowledge of the birds 
of the region under consideration will not be out of place here. 
It is only within the last twenty-five years that we have acquired 
any considerable information respecting the ornithology of the 
Colorado Basin. Shortly after Nuttall and Townsend largely 
increased our knowledge of Western birds from localities much 
further north, Dr. William Gambel gave us welcome advices 
in various papers published by the Philadelphia Academy from 
1843 to 1849; and this naturalist may be considered as a pioneer 
in this field. He was succeeded by Dr. 8. W. Woodhouse, who 
accompanied an expedition to the Zuiii and Colorado Rivers, 
and prepared a valuable paper published in 1853 in Sitgreaves’s 
Report. Mr. Cassin’s well-known “ Iustrations”, completed 
in 1856, contain colored figures of many interesting species, 
and include the timely field-notes of Col. G. A. McCall, Dr. A. 
L. Heermann, and other naturalists who had made personal 
observations in the field. A stride forward was taken when the 
Reports of the Pacific Railroad and Mexican Boundary appeared ; 
the technicalities of the subject being admirably worked out by 
Professor Baird in these volumes, while the same publications 
include the field-notes of the naturalists attached to the several 
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Surveys, as Dr. Heermann, already mentioned, Dr. C. B. R. Ken. 
nerly, Mr. J. H. Clarke, Mr. Arthur Schott, and others. Dr. T. 
C. Henry, then of the Army, published several valuable papers 
on the birds of New Mexico at about this time, and Dr. J. G. 
Cooper gained much additional information during his some- 
what later residence in Arizona. Much, however, remained to 
be done when Dr. Coues entered Arizona in 1864, and spent 
nearly two years in studying the natural history of the Terri- 
tory. He published in 1866 the first formal list of the birds of 
Arizona, describing new species and adding others to the fauna 
of the United States; and his personal experiences, now for the 
first time set forth in full, afford a large basis of the biographi- 
cal portion of the present treatise. Lieutenant (now Captain) 
Charles Bendire, U. 8. A., subsequently resided for some time 
in Southern Arizona, where he made large collections of nests 
and eggs, and furnished much information respecting the breed- 
ing habits of the birds, which was published in part by Dr. 
Coues, but principally by Dr. T. M. Brewer. By far the most 
important contributions hitherto offered to the natural his- 
tory proper of the birds of New Mexico and Arizona are those 
recently made by Mr. H. W. Henshaw, during his connection 
with the Engineer Survey West of the 100th Meridian. This 
accomplished ornithologist has added many new species to 
the fauna of the United States, and has published the most 
complete list we possess of the birds of Arizona; while his 
extensive memoir in the 4to Reports of the Survey mentioned 
gives us much new information respecting the distribution and 
the habits of the birds of New Mexico and Arizona. 

I may also advert in the present connection to several late 
publications upon the birds of contiguous regions as bearing 
upon. the special subject. Among these may be mentioned the 
‘papers on Texan birds by H. E. Dresser, H. B. Butcher, ©. A. H. 
McCauley, J. C. Merrill, and G. B. Sennett; on those of Colo- 
‘rado by C.K. Aiken and C. H. Holden, and R. Ridgway; to Mr. 
Henshaw’s List of the Birds of Utah; to Dr. Cooper’s work on 
the ornithology of California; to Mr. J. A. Allen’s-Reconnois- 
sance in Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah ; and especially 
to Mr. Ridgway’s important memoir on the Ornithology of the 
Survey of the 40th Parallel. 

It is believed that the present volume will be found to be a 
thorough digest of the information we possess upon the subject. 

F. V. HAYDEN, 
United States Geologist. 
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CHAPTER I.—THRUSHES 


Fam. TURDIDA 


HE birds of this family, together with those of the families 
which follow in this work to the Flycatchers (Tyrannida), 
_ inclusively, belong to the great group of Passeres. Any Passerine 
bird of this country may be recognized by the character of the 
feet, which are perfectly fitted for grasping—in other words, for 
perching upon such support as the twigs of trees, for instance. 
Though many kinds of birds, such as Birds of Prey, Herons, 
and various others that might be mentioned, perch habitually, 
yet the truly insessorial foot, as exhibited among Passeres, is 
unmistakable in several features. The hind toe, which is never 
wanting, is inserted on the same level as the front toes collec- 
tively; it is always directed straight backward, being thus op- 
posed directly to the front toes; it is of considerable length, 
and its perfect mobility is secured by the separation of its prin-. 
cipal muscle from that one which bends the other toes collec- 
tively. The claw of the hind toe is at least as long as that of 
the middle anterior toe, and often longer. Neither of the front 
toes is ever reversed in position, to effect such attangement of 
the digits in pairs as is witnessed in some 
Picarian birds, as Woodpeckers, Cuckoos, 
&c.; nor are the toes ever soldered together 
for a long distance, as in the Kingfishers ; 
nor are their joints abnormal in number, as 
in some of the Swifts; nor are the feet 
webbed or lobed, as in many wading and all 
swimming birds. In addition to these char- 
acters, it may be stated that the legs are 
clothed with feathers down to the tibio-tar- 
sal joint; and that the tarsus and toes are yg. 1 -Typical Passerine 
invested with hard, horny integument, like Foot 
that encasing the bill. Such a foot as results from these con- 
1Be 
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ditions is rarely found outside the group Passeres; and any 
non-Passerine bird, the foot of which conforms with the fore- 
going description, may be recognized by some eollateral fea- 
tures. The foot of a Hawk or Owl, for instance, is strictly 
insessorial in character, and, in fact, possesses very great 
grasping powers; but the bill of these birds is furnished with 
a soft cere, which no Passerine bird exhibits. In a Pigeon, 
with decidedly insessorial feet, the covering of the feet, like 
that of the bill in part, is soft and skinny, not perfeetly horny. 
A Hummingbird, the foot of which is perfectly insessorial, is 
ascertained to be non-Passerine by the fact that it has but six 
wing-quills of the secondary series—all Passeres having more 
than six. And, in general, closely as some of the Picarian 
birds of this country may resemble the Passeres, some peculiar- 
ity of the feet will suffice for their recognition. Thus, in the 
Parrots, Cuckoos, and Woodpeckers, the toes are in pairs, two 
before and two behind; in the Kingfishers, the toes are exten- 
sively soldered together, the covering of the tarsus is rather 
soft, and, moreover, the tibia is naked below; in the Swifts and 
Goatsuckers, either the hind toe is elevated above the plane of 
the rest, or it is turned sideways, or there is a web at the bases 
of the front toes, or these last have an unusual number of joints, 
or several of these features occur in combination. Humming- 
birds, the only remaining North American Picarice, have, as 
already said, a nearly Passerine foot; but, in this case, the 
above-mentioned feature of the secondaries is distinctive. 

There is also a peculiarity of the wing of Passeres that serves 
to distinguish birds of this group from those of probably any 
one of the others, excepting Picarie, and even from the ma- 
jority of Picarie. In a Passerine bird, the row of “ greater” 
wing-coverts—those that overlie the secondary quills—are not 
more than half as long as these quills; while in most non- 
Passerine birds—perhaps in all birds below Picariw—the re- 
verse is the case. 

The details of structure of the tarsal envelope of Passeres may 
be noticed in passing. In the majority of the birds of this 
group, the tarsus is covered on each side with a horny plate, 
nearly or quite undivided, meeting its fellow ina sharp ridge 
behind; and, in some cases, this general fusion of the envelope 
proceeds so far that the front of the tarsus likewise presents a 
nearly or quite undivided surface, the whole tarsus being then 
encased in a ‘ boot,” as itis called. The more complete con- 
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ditions of fusion of the envelope—those showing the entire lat- 
eral plates, sharp-ridged behind, whether or not the front of 
the tarsus be also fused—are commonly associated with certain 
anatomical characters which affect the vocal powers of the 
birds; there being a complex arrangement of the muscles of 
the lower larynx. Mostof the North American Passeres exhibit 
these features combined, and constitute a minor group Oscines, 
which is denominated a suborder by those who hold Passeres as 
an order. The family of the Larks (Alaudide) is the only 
exception among our bifds; for here the larynx is a highly- 
developed vocal organ, while the tarsus shows a different struc- 
ture of the envelope, being covered on the outer side with two 
Series of scales lapping around before and behind, and having 
the hinder edge blunt. This state of the tarsus prepares us for 
the further modification witnessed in a single one of the North 
American families of Passeres, namely, the Tyrannide, or Fly- 
catchers, in which the tarsus is blunt behind, being covered 
with a set of variously-arranged plates lapping entirely around. 
Such condition, in connection with an incomplete development 
of the vocal organ, marks off the Tyrannide as representatives 
of a second minor group of Passeres, called Clamatores, in con- 
trast with Oscines. 

The purpose of these opening paragraphs will have been at- 
tained, if enough has been said to enable the reader to gain an 
idea of the limits, and of certain leading features, of the great 
group Passeres, which includes the majority of all known birds, 
and something like two-fifths of those of North America. 

The families of Passeres which occur in the Coloradan region 
are the Turdide, Samicolide, Cinclide, Sylviide, Chameide, 
Paride, Sittide, Certhiide, Troglodytide, Alaudide, Motacillide, 
Sylvicolide, Tanagride, Hirundinide, Ampelida, Vireonide, Lani- 
ide, Fringillide, Icteride, and Corvide, all of which are Oscine, 
and the Tyrannide, which is Clamatorial. These will be sever- 
ally considered in the sequence here indicated. 


With these few preliminary considerations touching the Pas- 
seres at large, we will at once take up the subject of the present 
chapter, namely, the 
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Turdide, or Thrushes. 


CHARS.*—Oscine Passeres, in which the characters of this 
great group are highly developed. Lateral tarsal plates lami- 
nar, meeting in a sharp ridge posteriorly; anterior scutélla 
often fused in a continuous lamina. Toes deeply cleft—the 
outer anterior one to the distal end of its basal joint, the inner 
anterior almost to its very base. Bill more or less subulate, as 
usual in insectivorous birds, usually notched near the end, the 
commissure not angulated, nor very deeply cleft. Nostrils 
oval, nearly or quite reached but not covered by feathers. Ric- 
tus with well-developed bristles. Primaries ten, the first of 
which is spurious, or short; second shorter than the fourth. 
Tail-feathers twelve, not stiffened nor acute. 

The Turdide are very closely related both to the Saxicolide 
and Cinclide among American forms, as well as to certain 
exotic groups—perhaps too closely to justify their separation 
when all their interreiationships are taken into considerations. 
Viewing, however, the North American forms alone, very fair 
diagnostic points may be determined, as will be seen on com- 
paring the characters given in Chapters II. and III. 

The vocal apparatus of the Thrushes is highly developed, 
and some of the members of this family, like the Wood Thrush 
and Mockingbird, are among the most famous of songsters. 

Thrushes are distributed throughout all of temperate North 
America, as well as most other portions of the globe. Our 
species are mainly birds of the woodland, though a few kinds 
enliven with their song the arid and treeless wastes of the 
Southwestern Territories. A majority of the North American 
species are represented within the limits of the Coloradan 
Basin; they may readily be grouped in three subfamilies, the 
eading antithetical characters of which are as follows :— 

TuRDINzZ.—Tarsi booted. Bill short, scarcely or not de- 
pressed, moderately cleft. Legs stout. Tail-feathers widen- 
ing a little toward the end, the tail thus becoming squarish or 
fan-shaped. 

MYIADESTINZ.—Tarsi booted. Bill very short, much de- 
pressed, widened at base, deeply cleft. Legsweak. Tail-feath- 
ers tapering, the tail being thus rendered somewhat cuneate. 


*The characters of this and of other groups are drawn up with reference 
to the forms treated in the present work, and may or may not require modifi- 
cation in order to their equal applicability to extra-limital representatives. 
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Mimin.a.—Tarsi scutellate anteriorly (scales seven in num- 
ber). Bill variable; sometimes asin Turdinew, sometimes as 
long as the head and bent likea bow. Legs stout. Wings 
usually shorter than the tail, which is more or less graduated, 
with broad, rounded feathers. 

Other characters will be adduced under the heads of the 
respective subfamilies. 


SuBraMIty TURDINAS: TyprcaL THRUSHES 


CHARS.—With the tarsus, in the adult, ‘‘ booted” or envel- 
oped in a continuous plate, formed by fusion of all the tarsal 
scutella excepting two or three just above the base of the toes. 
(This is a strong character; for the 
few other birds of this country which 
show the same feature are quite dif- 
erent in other respects.) Wiggs more 
or less pointed, longer than the tail; 
first primary spurious, or very short; 
second longer than the sixth. Bill 
moderate, shorter than the head, 
straight, more or less subulate, little 
depressed at base, with moderate 
bristly rictus. Nostrils oval, nearly 
or quite reached by the frontal feath- 
ers. Tail-feathers widening somewhat 
toward their ends; the tail as a whole a pene sisi: deat 
somewhat fan-shaped, not decidedly of Robin, natural size. N. B.—The 


lettering of the cut indicates propor- 
forked at the end, nor much gradu- tional lengths of tarsus and middle 


toe with claw, and the numeration of 
ated. the several digits of a bird’s foot.) 
This group is nearly cosmopolitan, and reaches a high state 
of development in the warmer parts of America, where it is 
represented by various genera and numerous species. There 
are in all upward of one hundred and fifty accredited species of 
Turdine, most of which are referable to the genus Turdus and 
its subdivisions. The United States species are few in number, 
and all of them belong to the single genus Turdus ; though 
species of Catharus, an allied form, may possibly be yet found 
on our southern border. 
The Thrushes are generally distributed over North America, 
in wooded regions, but will not be found, except casually, in 


those localities which are devoid of trees or bushes, even 
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though such places are within the general area of distribution 
of the respective species. They are insectivorous, like most 
birds, in fact; but, like very many others that feed mainly upon 
insects, they also eat berries and various other soft fruits. The 
Robin, for instance, is extravagantly fond of the berries of the 
common Poke (Phytolacea decandra); and, during the season 
when this fruit is ripe, specimens are often found with not only 
the plumage, Dill, and feet, but also various interior parts of 
the body, dyed with the purple juice. The Thrushes are migra- 
tory in the United States. They are not properly to be con- 
sidered gregarious, though some of them, like the Robin, go 
together in troops of hundreds av certain seasons. They are 
arboreal in general habit; yet much of the time is spent on the 
ground in the search for worms and insects. To illustrate the 
case, again, in the instance of the familiar Robin, every one 
will recall the sprightly excursions of this bird on the green- 
sward of our parks and gardens during the breeding-season, 
and remember how swiftly it runs, with lowered head; how it 
then draws itself up at full length, displaying its trim and 
‘shapely form to best advantage; how then, satisfied that no 
danger is to be apprehended, it tugs at the grub that lurks in 
the roots of the grass, and finally bears it away tothe nest, on 
a bough of the nearest apple-tree. The mode of nesting varies 
according to the species; most of the Thrushes build upon 
trees or bushes, but some, less ambitious, are content to nestle 
on the ground. The order of their architecture is never elabo- 
rate or ornate; the nests, in fact, are rather rude, bulky, and 
inartistic structures, more notable for strength and stability 
than for beauty of finish; they are built of leaves, grasses,, 
rootlets, and similar materials, often strengthened with mud. The 
eggs are usually four, five, or six in number, blue or green in 
color, with or without reddish spots; some of the most closely- 
allied species lay eggs distinguishable with as much certainty 
as the birds themselves. Under favorable circumstances, two, 
or even three, broods of young may be reared in one season. 
The great voracity of young insectivorous birds is perhaps in 
no case more strongly illustrated than in this group. If the 
Robins were to feed all other seasons exclusively upon the fruits 
of the orchard and garden, we should still remain in their debt 
for the numberless thousands of noxious insects they destroy 
during the period when they are rearing their young. The de- 
struction of such useful birds cannot be too severely reprobated,. 
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even upon selfish grounds, to say nothing of the higher and 
more generous motives which should suffice for their protec- 
tion. For we are not alone indebted to the Thrushes as friends 
favoring our economical projects. They lay strong claim to our 
regard as musicians. It is true that the song of the Robin 
is a humble effort, remarkable for nothing so much as for its 
heartiness, simplicity, and persistence; yet some of the 
Thrushes, like the Hermit and the Wood Thrush, sing with 
wonderful power and effect. 


Genus TURDUS Linn, 


bie characters of the single genus represented in North 
America being in effect the same as those of the sub- 
family already given, need not be recapitulated. The several 
species to be treated fall in three groups, or subgenera, which 
may be thus analyzed :— 

Planesticus.—Sexes similar. Bill notched near the end, little 
widened at base. Tarsi little longer than the middle toe and 
claw. Beneath mostly unicolor, with streaked throat. Large; 
stout. 

Hesperocichla.—Sexes dissimilar. Bill unnotched. Male 
with a black pectoral collar. Otherwise like Planesticus. 

Hylocichla.—Sexes similar. Bill notched near the end, much 
widened and depressed at base. Tarsi decidedly longer than 
the middle toe and claw. Beneath spotted. Of small stature, 
and rather slender form. 

It may be remarked that the first plumage of young birds is 
spotted, in this genus; and that the tarsal scutella are only 
fused completely in adult life.* 

All of the North American species of this genus occur in the 
Coloradan region excepting one, the Wood Thrush, 7. muste- 
linus. While there will be no difficulty in recognizing the 
species of Planesticus and of Hesperocichla, the smaller species: 
of Hylocichla require careful discrimination, nor are ornitholo- 
gists agreed upon the more correct view to be taken of their 
interrelationships. Four species are distinct, beyond question : 
Tf. mustelinus, T. fuscescens, T. swainsoni, and T. pallasi; but 


* This latter subject is well illustrated by Dr. J. J. Kaup, in an article en- 
titled ‘“ Ueber die Bedeckung der Fusswurzel des Turdus migratorius”, in: 
Arch. fiir Naturg., sechszehnter Jahrg. Bd. I. ss. 42, 43, hierzu Taf. ii, Fig. 
1-5. 
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some other forms which have been admitted to be specific are 
not so well established. It may be further observed that 
several of the names now currently adopted may have to give 
way, in the end, if the species described by some of the older 
authors, as Pennant, Latham, Gmelin, and Pallas, can be fully 
identified. On the present occasion, however, I shall adopt 
the usual nomenclature. 


The Robin 
Turdus (Planesticus) migratorius 


Turdus migratorius, Linn. SN. i. 1766, 292.—Forst. Phil. Tr. xii. 1772, 38%, 399.—Gm. SN. 
i. 1788, 811.—Lath. 10. i. 1790, 330.—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 492.—Vieill. OAS. ii. 1807, 5, pls. 
60, 61.— Wils. AO. i. 1808, 35, pl. 2, f. 2—Bp. Journ. Phila, Acad. iv. 1834, 25; Ann. 
Lye. N. Y. ii. 1826, 75; Syn. 1828, 75.—Fox, Newc. Mus. 1827, 150,—Doughty's Cab. 
NH. i. 1830, 133, pl. 12.—Less. Tr. Orn. 1831, 408.—Brehm, Hdbh. VD. 1831, 388.—Nutt. 
Man. i. 1832, 338, fig. —; 1840, —.— Kitt, Kupfert. iii. 1833, 21, pl. 25, f. 2.—Aud. OB. ii. 
1834, 190; v, 1839, 442; pl. 131; Syn. 1839, 89; BA. iii. 1841, 14, pl. 142.—Temm. Man. 
iii. 1835, 91.—Bp. PZS. 1837, iii —Bp. C. & GL. 1838, 17.—Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 
303.— Vig. Voy. Bloss. 1839, 17.—Towns. Journ. Phila. Acad. viii. 1839, 153.—Giraud, 
BLI. 1844, 86.—Gamb. Proc. Acad. Phila, iii. 1846, 113.—Thiene. Rhea, i. 1846, 125 
(Vienna).— Homey. Rhea, ii. 1849, 158 (Europe).—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 272.—Naum. Naum. 
iv. 1851, 7 (Germany).—Burnett, Pr. Bost. Soc. iv. 1851, 116.—@ab. Naum. ii. 1852, 122 
(Germany).—Oabot, Naum. iii. 1852, 65.—Thomps. Vermont, 1853, 79, fig. —.—Read, 
Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 398.—Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 310.—Woodh. Sit- 
greave's Rep. 1853, 12.—Oab. J. f. O. 1853, 67 (Germany).—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. iv. 
1854, 325.—Pratten, Tr. Illinois Agr. Soc. 1855, 601.—Kennic. Tr. Illinois Agr. Soc. 
1855, 582.—Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. vii. 1855, 310.—Haym. Pr. Phila. Acad. viii. 1856, 
288.—Putn. Pr. Essex Inst. i. 1856, 209.—Scl. PZS. 1856, 294.—Newb. PRRR. vi. 1857, 
81.—Kineel. Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 1857, 234.—Bry. Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 1857, 116.—Sel. PZS. 
1857, 126 ; 1858, 300.—Mazim. J. f. O. 1858, 178.—Treadw. Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 1858,396.— 
Scl. PZS. 1859, 225, 331, 362.—Gosse, Alabama, 1859, 295.—Xantus, Pr. Phila. Acad. xi. 
1859, 190.— Willis, Smithson. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 281.—Heerm. PRRR. x. pt. iv. 1859, 
190.—Martens, J. f. O. 1859, 213.—Tomes, Ibis, 1859, 387.—S. & 8. Ibis, 1860, 396.—Ooop. 
€ Suckl. NHWT. 1860, 172.—Bd. Ives’ Rep. 1861, 5.—Barn. Smithson. Rep. for 1860, 
1861, 435.—Sel. Ibis, 1861, 282.—Blak. Ibis, 1862, 4.—Tayl. Ibis, 1862, 123.—Gund. J. f. 
O. 1862, 181.—Board. Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 1862, 124.—Verr. Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 1862, 137.— 
Verr. Pr, Essex Inst. iii. 1862, 145.—Hayd. Tr. Am. Philos. Soc. xii. 1862, 159.—Licht. 
“Preis-Verz, Mex. Vég. 1830, 2”; J. f. O. 1863, 57.—Blak. Ibis, 1863, 59 -—Bd. Rev. 
AB. 1864, 28.—Scl, PZS, 1864, 172.—Dress. Ibis, 1865, 415.—Hoy, Smithson. Rep. for 1864, 
1865, 437.— Weiz, Pr. Bost. Soc. x. 1866, 267.—Lawr. Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii. 1866, 281.— 
Mcllwr. Pr. Essex Inst. v.1866, 84.—Degl.-Gerbe, OL. i. 1867, 406.—Sam. BNE. 1867, 
154,.—Brown, Ibis, 1868, 420.—Coues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 107.—Ooues, Pr. Phila. 
Acad, xx, 1868, 82.—Butch. Pr. Phila, Acad. xx. 1868, 149.—Coues, Am. Nat. ii. 1868, 
161.—Hughes, Am. Nat.ii. 1868, 490.—@arlick, Am. Nat, ii. 1868, 492.—Ooues, Pr. 
Essex Inst. v. 1868, 265.—Allen, Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 573.—Ooop. Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 
31, 297.—Dall € Bann. Tr. Chicago Acad. i. 1869, ——Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 22; Phila. 
ed. 15.—Daill, Am. Nat. iv. 1870, 600.—Ooop. B. Cal.i. 1870, 7, fig. ——Mayn. B. Mass. 
1870, 89.—Ooues, Pr. Phila. Acad. xxiii, 1871, 19.—Stevens, U.S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 
1870, 1871, 463.—Allen, Bull. MCZ, 1871, 250.—Trippe, Pr. Essex Inst. vi. 1871, 115.— 
Bruhin, Zool. Gart. xii. 1871, 12.—Mayn. B. Fla. 1872, 1.—Ooues, Key, 1872, 71, f, 13.— 
Allen, Bull, MCZ. 1872, 173.—Drew, Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 52.—Wood, Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 
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173.—Lockw. Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 770.—Hold. Pr. Bost. Soo. xv. 1872, 193—Mayn. Pr. 
Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 357.—Scott, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 220.—Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. 
xv. 1873, 234.—Merr.U. S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1872, 1873, 712.—Ridg. Bull. Essex 
Inst. v. 1873, 179.—Snow, B. Kansas, 1873, 3.—Qouwes, Prybilov. Is.1873, app. — ; 8vo 
ed. 1875, 172; Harting ed. 1875, 16.—Boyce, Am. Nat, viii. 1874, 203.—Hds. Am. Nat. 
viii. 1874, 271.—Comstock, Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 76.—Coop. Am. Nat, viii. 1874, 16.— 
Ridg. Am. Nat. viii, 1874, 178.—Merrill, Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 547.—Allen, Pr. Bost. Soc. 
1874, 45, 43.— Ooues, BN W. 1874, 1, 228.--Ooues, Checkl. 1874, No. 1.—Allen, Pr. Bost. 
Soc. xvii. 1874, 48.—Ridgw. Aun. Lyc. N. Y. x. 1874, 365.—Hensh. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. x. 
1874, 2.—Hensh. & Yarr. Rep. Wheeler's Exp. 1874, 5, 39,56, 70, 96.—Hensh. Zool. 
Wheeler's Exp. 1875, 143 (in press).—Ridgw. Zool. 40th Par, 187-, 9 (in press).— 
Boies, Cat. B. Michigan, 1875, —.—WNels. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 338, 345, 349, 355.— 
Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 438, 

Turdus megratorius, Bodd. Tabl. PE. 1783, 32, pl. 556, f. 1. 

Turdus migratorius var. migratorius, Bd. Br. é Ry. NAB. i. 1874, 25, pl. 2, £. 2. 

Turdus (Planesticus) migratorius, Bd. BNA. 1858, 218.—Ooues, Pr. Phila, Acad. 1861, 218.— 
Allen, Pr. Essex Inst. iv. 1864, 58.—Ooues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 64.—Merr. U-S. Geol. 
Surv. for 1872, 1873, 670. 

Planesticus migratorius, Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1859, 106.—Cowes, Ibis, 1865, 163.—Merr. 
U.S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1872, 1873, 713; Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 7, 8, 86.—@undl. J. f. 
O. 1872, 405. 

Merula migratoria, S. é 2. FBA. ii. 1831, 176.—Wailes, Rep. Miss. 1854, 318.—Gould, BE. 
pl. 74, 

Turdus canadensis, Briss. Orn. ii, 1760, 225, No. 9.—fiill. SN. Suppl. 1776, 140. 

Turdus pilaris migratorius, Kalm. iii. 46. 

Fieldtare of Carolina, Oatesby, Car. i. pl. 29. 

Litorne de Canada, Buf. Ois. iii. 307. 

Grive de Canada, Buf. PE. 556. f. 1. : 

American Fieldfare, Forst. Phil. Tr. xii. 1772, 399. 

Red-breasted Thrush, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 335, No. 196.—Lath. Syn. ii. —, 26, No. 12. 

Merle Erratique, Temm. Man. iii. 1835, 91—Degl.-Gerbe, OE. i, 1867, 406. 

Merle ou Rouge-gorge du Canada, Le Moine, Ois. Canad. 1861, 164. 

Migratory Thrush; American Redbreast; American Robin; Robin Redbreast; Robin, 
Vulgo. 

Var. 

Turdus confinis, Bd. Rev. AB. 1864, 29.—Ooop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 9.—Elliot, BNA. —.—Merrill, 
Am, Nat. viii, 1874, 547. 

Turdus migratorius var. confinis, Ooues, Key, 1872, 72.—Bd. Br. & Ry. NAB. i. 1874, 27, pl. 
Q,f.1. 


Has.—North and Middle America; Greenland; some of the West India 
Islands; Europe, accidentally. 


CH. 8sP.— f 9. Olivaceo-schistaceus, capite caudaque nigricanti- 
bus, alis fuscis cinereo-marginatis, gastreeo subaxillaribusque cas- 
taneis, gula albo-striata, palpebris, tibtis crissoque albis, rostro 
flavo. 


g¢ in summer: Upper parts slate-color, with a shade of olive. Head 
black, the eyelids and a spot before the eye white, and the throat streaked 
with white. Quills of the wings dusky, edged with hoary ash, and with the 
color of the back. Tail blackish, the outer feather usually tipped with 
white. Under parts, to the vent, including the under wing-coverts, chest- 
nut. Under tail-coverts and tibie white, showing more or less plumbeous. 
Bill yellow, often with a dusky tip. Mouth yellow. Eyes dark brown. 
Feet blackish, the soles yellowish. Length about 10 inches; extent about 
16; wing, 5-54; tail, 4-44; bill,$; tarsus, 13; middle toe and claw about 
the same. 
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Qin summer: Similar to the 3, but the colors duller; upper parts rather 
olivaceous-gray ; chestnut of the under parts paler, the feathers skirted 
with gray or white; head and tail less blackish; throat with more white. 
Bill much clouded with dusky. 

-% Q in winter and young: Similar to the adult female, but receding some- 
what farther from the ¢ in summer by the duller colors, the paleness and 
restriction of the chestnut, with its extensive skirting with white, lack of 
distinction of the color of the head from that of the back, tendency of the 
white spot before the eye to run into a superciliary streak, and dark color 
of most of the bill. 

Very young birds have the back speckled, each feather being whitish 
centrally, with a dusky tip, and the cinnamon of the under parts is spotted 
with blackish. The greater coverts are tipped with white or rufous, fre- 
quently persistent, as are also some similar markings on the lesser coverts. 

Albinos, partial or complete, of this species are of comparatively frequent 
occurrence. 

In specimens bred in the Colorado Basin and other portions of the South- 
west, there is a tendency to greater length of the tail; this member averag- 
ing in length nearly at the maximum of that of Eastern specimens. With 
this is coupled the reduction or extinction of the white spot on the exterior 
tail-feathers. 


Fic. 3.—Head of Robin, natural size. 


HE Robin is found in all parts of North America. It also 
occurs in Greenland, on islands in Bering’s Sea, on several 

of the West India islands, as Bermuda, Cuba, and Tobago; 
and through Mexico to Guatemala. It has even been known to 
cross the Atlantic, having been several times shot in Europe.* 
Such general statement of its distribution requires little if any 
qualification. For, though it is a woodland bird, like all of its 
tribe, and therefore scarcely to be found in certain portions of 
the country, where desert or prairie fail to afford requisite con- 


*In the above synonymy, numerous European references are given, which 
must not be presumed, however, to indicate as many different instances of 
its occurrence, since several may relate to the same case. Dr. Cabanis sup- 
poses the individual taken in Germany in December, 1851, to have reached 
that country via Siberia, not by crossing the Atlantic. 
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ditions; nevertheless, in the course of its extensive migrations, 
it may at least pass over such tracts. Thus I have observed 
large flocks in the open and sterile portions of Dakota and 
Montana—flocks that were journeying ucross the country, and 
had stopped for rest and food in the fringe of trees along the 
lesser water-courses. 

It is not easy to determine the center of abundance of so 
widely diffused a bird as the Robin. Excluding the extremes 
of its range, reached by comparatively few individuals, such 
as Greenland, the West Indies, or Central America, its num- 
bers appear to be determined solely by the food-supply. Since 
settlement of the country and cultivation of the soil result in 
an increase of its favorite articles of diet, it is nowhere more 
numerous than in populous districts. In the Southwest, it 
appears to be becoming more abundant than it formerly was, 
doubtless in direct consequence of the progress of civilization. 
All the recent observers who have recorded their experience 
agree in their representations to this effect. In any given 
locality, short of the extremes of its range, the bird appears to 
be more abundant during the migration—especially the autum- * 
nal movement—than at other seasons. This may be due to two 
causes. In the first place, there is an actual increase in number 
by new arrivals; and, secondly, the birds collect together in 
large companies, and become in consequence more conspicuous 
than they are when generally dispersed. In some regions, 
where trees are few and far between, as in an instance already 
cited, Robins will rarely be seen except in the spring and fall. 
In intermediate portions of the United States, they seem to be 
most numerous early in the spring, and in the latter part 
of autumn, when straggling flocks of hundreds roam through 
favorite tracts of woodland and shrubbery, or betake them- 
selves to the neighboring fields. 

The Robin is strictly a migratory bird, like most insectivor- 
ous species which inhabit the northern hemisphere. There is 
a general north and south movement of the species as a whole, 
during the changing seasons of the year—a movement directly 
related to the sources of food-supply. Nor should it be in- 
ferred from the fact that Robins may be seen in a given locality 
during the whole year, that the tide of migration has not 
passed ; for it may be that the individuals present at one 
season are not the same as those that remained during a pre- 
vious period of the year. The fact appears to be, that, as a 
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Tule, at least, there is a replacing of one set of individuals by 
another ; so that, though the bird as a species may be resident, 
the birds individually have obeyed the migratory impulse. Wide 
as the Robin’s distribution is, the limits of its summer and 
winter residences are comparatively little narrower. Its breed- 
ing-range extends from Arctic America to the Alpine regions 
of Mexico; its winter home, from the Northern States to Cen- 
tral America. It is a hardy bird, capable of enduring cold to 
the freezing-point of mercury. Thus, it will be seen, the bird 
is “resident” in one sense throughout the greater portion of 
its range. Nevertheless, the general migration favors its pres- 
ence in greatest numbers in the Southern States during winter, 
and in the Northern during the summer. 

The Robin is a great eater of berries and soft fruits of every 
description; and these furnish, during the colder portions of 
the year, its chief sustenance. Some of the cultivated fruits of 
the orchard and garden are specially attractive; and no doubt 
the birds demand their tithe. But the damage done in this 
. Way is trifling at most, and wholly inconsiderable in compari- 
son with the great benefit resulting from the destruction of 
noxious insects by this bird. ‘The prejudice which some per- 
sons entertain against the Robin is unreasonable; the whole- 
sale slaughter of the birds which annually takes place in many 
localities is as senseless as it is cruel. Few persons have any 
adequate idea of the enormous—the literally incalculable— 
numbers of insects that Robins eat every year. It has been 
found, by careful and accurate observations, that a young 
Robin, in the nest, requires a daily supply of animal food equiv- 
alent to considerably more than its own weight! When we 
remember that some millions of pairs of Robins raise five or six 
young ones, once, twice, or even three times a year, it will be 
seen that the resulting destruction of insects is, as I have said, 
simply incalculable. I have no doubt that the services of 
these birds, during the time they are engaged in rearing their 
young alone, would entitle them to protection, were the parents 
themselves to feed exclusively upon garden-fruits for the whole 
period. But at this time the diet of the old birds is very 
largely of an animal nature; nor is this the only season during 
which the destruction of insects goes on. Upon the first arrival 
of the main body of the birds early in the spring, long before 
any fruits are ripe, they throw themselves into newly-plowed 
fields, and scatter over meadows, lawns, and parks, in eager 
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search for the worms and grubs that, later in the season, would 
prove invincible to the agriculturist, were not their ravages 
thus stayed in advance by the friendly army of Robins. 

It is a matter of congratulation that the good services of the 
Robin are becoming duly appreciated—thanks to the timely 
and judicious interference in its behalf on the part of many of 
its friends; among whom no one, perhaps, deserves higher 
praise for his active and successful exertions than Dr. Thomas 
M. Brewer, of Boston. The bird is now very generally pro- 
tected by legislative enactments, during a portion of the year 
at least; it is to be hoped that the laws may be made still more 
stringent, and the “close” time become co-extensive with the 
year itself. As an object of “sport,” the Robin can possess no 
attractions save to idle children of larger or smaller growth; 
while its commercial value, as an article of food, is wholly in- 
considerable. There are, therefore, weighty and cogent reasons 
why the Robin should be protected by law at all seasons; for 
there would rarely if ever be difficulty in gaining permission, 
upon proper representation, to destroy the very few that might 
be required for scientific purposes, or to please the capricious 
palate of an invalid. 

There is little need to pursue the history of the Robin to the 
details of the bird’s daily life; upon such points the children 
are competent ornithologists; and those of us who may have 
forgotten our early experiences need only look out of the 
window at the right time. A word of record respecting the 
nest, may, however, not be out of place. This is one of the 
most conspicuous pieces of bird-architecture about the home- 
stead—the Kingbird’s, the Oriole’s, and the various Swallows’ 
nests ulone approaching it in this respect. The horizontal 
bough of an orchard tree, not far from the ground, is a favor- 
ite sithation; though the Robin is not very particular, and 
will sometimes build, like the Pewit Flycatcher, in odd and 
unsuspected nooks about an out-building. The nestis too bulky 
for concealment, and no art is attempted. A mass of the most 
miscellaneous material, chiefly of vegetable nature, such as 
leaves, weed-stems, moss, grasses, and rootlets, but sometimes 
including hair or wool, surrounds a rather neat cup of mud, 
which in turn is lined with finer vegetable fiber. The shape of 
the nest varies, of course, with the character of the support 
upon which it rests; in size it is about five inches wide, or 
deep, with a cavity half as large, the walls and flooring being 
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very thick and substantial. Such nests do not readily yield to 
the weather. The eggs, numbering five on an average, perhaps, 
measure from an inch and one-eighth to an inch and one-fourth 
in length by three-fourths to four-fifths in breadth. When 
fresh, they are of a uniform, rich, greenish-blue color, without 
spots; after being blown for some time, especially if exposed to 
the light, they fade considerably, becoming of a lighter green- 
ish, with less blue shade. 


Varied Thrush 


Turdus (Hesperocichla) neevius 


Varied Thrash, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 337, No. 197, pl. 15. 

Spotted Thrush, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. i. 27, No. 13. 

Turdus naevius, Gm. SN. i, pt. ii. 1788, 817, No, 59.—Lath. 10. i, 1790, 331, No. 13.—Kitel. 
Kupfert. iii. 1833, 21, pl. 25, f. 1—Bp, CA. i. 1850, 271.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc, xvii. 1875, 
438 (Mass.). 

Turdus nexvius, Turt. SN. i. 1806, 497.—Vieill. OAS. ii, 1807, 10.—Bp. C. & GL. 1838, 17,— 
Aud, OB. iv. 1838, 489; v. 1839, 284, pls. 369, 433.—Aud, Syn. 1839, 89.—Ornith. Comm. 
Journ. Phila. Acad. vii. 1839, 193.—Vig. Zool. Voy. Blogs. 1839, 17.—Aud. BA. iii, 1841, 
22, pl. 143.—G@amb, Pr. Phila, Acad. iii, 1846, 113 (California).—Gamb, Journ. Phila. Acad. 
i. 1847, 42.— Cabot, Proc. Bost. Soe. iii, 1848, 17 (New Jersey).—ZLawr.Ann. Lyc. N. Y. v. 
1852, 221 (New York).—Scl. PZS. 1857, 4.—Newb. PRRR. vi. 1857, 81.—Heerm, PRRR. 
x. pt. iv. 1859, 45.—Xantus, Pr. Phila. Acad. xi. 1859, 190 (California).—Scl. PZS. 1859, 
33L—C. & S. NHWT. 1860, 172.—Bd. Ives’ Rep. pt. v. 1861, 5 (Colorado River),.—Scl. 
Ibis, 1861, 282,—Blak, Ibis, v. 1863, 59.— Bd, Rev. AB, 1864, 32.—Allen, Pr. Easex Inst. v. 

* 1864, 82 (New Jersey).—Lord, Pr. Arty. Inst. Woolw. iv. 1864, 114.—Lawr. Ann. Lye. 
N. Y. viii. 1866, 281 (Long Island).—Coues, Pr. Essex Inst. v. 1868, 312 (Ipswich, Mass).— 
Brown, Ibis, 1868, 420 (Vancouver).—Dall. § Bann. Tr. Chicago Acad. i. 1869, 276 (Alaska).— 
Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 52; Phila. ed. 41 (New Jersey).— Coop. Am. Nat, iii. 1869, 31 (Ceur 
d’Alefie Mts., Montana) ; ibid, 75,—Allen, Am. Nat. ili, 1869, 512, 513, 572 (pswich, 
Mass., Dec., 1864).—Allen, White's Geol. of Iowa, 1870, ii. 419 (‘‘ Iowa").—-Dall, Am. 
Nat. iv. 1870, 600.—Mayn, Guide, 1870, 89 (Ipswich, Mass.).—Ooop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 10. 
Coues, Key, 1872, 72.—Ooues, BNW. 1874, 1.—Bd. Br. § Ry. NAB. i. 1874, 29, f£, — 
pl. 2, f. 2 

Turdus (Ixoreus) naevius, Bd. BNA. 1858, 219. 

Turdus neyia, Towns. Journ. Phila. Acad. viii, 1839, 153. 

Turdus (Hesperocichla) nevius, Cowes, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 65 (Arizona). 

Turdus auroreus, Pall. ZRA, i. 1831, 448, No. 87 (9 aut juv. Kodiak). [Cf Cab. J. £0. 
1872, 157.) 

Orpheus meruloides, S. é R. FBA., ii. 1831, 187, pl. 38 (Fort Franklin), 

Mimus meruloides, Less, Rev. Zool. iii. 1840, 273. 

Columbia Robin, Lewis & Clarke, Trav. 1st Am. ed. ii. 1814, 185. 

Thrush-like Mock-bird, S. § Rl. c. 


CH. sP.— $ Schistaceus, subtus aurantio-rufus, torque pectorali 
nigro; palpebris, strigd postoculari, fasctis binis alaribus, necnon 
maculis remigum aurantio-rufis ; remigibus rectricibusque nigri- 
cantibus, crisso rectricibusque exterioribus albo-notatis: rostro 
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nigro ; pedibussubflavis. @ olivaceo-plumbeus, alis caudaque conco- 
loribus, torque angusto dorso concolore ; gastrco dilutiore. 


g,in summer: Entire upper parts dark slate-color, varying in shade from 
a blackish toa plumbeous slate, in less perfect specimens with aslight olive 
tinge; wings and tail blackish, with more or less of plumbeous or olive 
shade, according to the age of the quills; wing-coverts, greater and lesser, 
tipped with orange-bruwn forming two cross-bars, and quills edged in two 
or three places with the same; quills also white at base on the inner webs, 
this marking not visible from the outside; one or several of the lateral tail- 
feathers tipped with white. A broad black collar across the breast, mount- 
ing on the side of the neck and head. Stripe behind the eye, lower eyelid, 
and under parts orange-brown, gradually giving way to white on the lower 
belly; vent and crissum mixed white, orange-brown, and plumbeous. Bill 
black; feet and claws dull yellowish. Length, 94-10 inches; extent about 
16; wing, 5; tail, 32; bill, $; tarsus, or middle toe and claw, 1}. 

?,in summer: Upper parts olivaceous-plumbeous (almost exactly the 
shade of the common Robin in winter); wings and tail scarcely darker; the 
pectoral collar narrow, like the back in color; other under parts like those 
of the male, but duller, paler, and rather rusty than orange-brown, with 
more white on the lower belly. Markings of head, tail, and wings exactly 
as in the male. 

Young: Like the adult female. Upper parts in many cases with a decided 
umber-brown wash. No speckled stage, like that of the very young Robin, 
has been observed, though August specimens have been examined. In the 
young male, the black pectoral bar is at first indicated by interrupted black- 
ish crescents on individual feathers. Young females sometimes show scarcely 
a trace of the collar. At all ages, the markings of the head and wings are 
much the same. 

In winter: January and December examples from Southern California 
examined differ in no wise from summer specimens of the corresponding 
Sexes. 

This bird is about the size of the common Robin, and not very dissimilar 
in general appearance, though the black necklace and orange wing-mark- 
ings distinguish it ata glance. The color of the under parts sometimes 
approaches that of the Robin, but is never of the pure chestnut shade—it is 
muchas in the Black-headed Grosbeak, Goniaphea melanocephala. The tail 
is notably shorter than in the Robin, and the bill lacks the notch at the 
end; the bill is more compressed, with a straighter culmen, and the 
bristles at its base are more highly developed. The species appears to be 
subject to little vatiation, chiefly affecting the purity and intensity of the 
colors. : 


HOUGH the Varied Thrush has been nominally known to 
naturalists for a century, it is only within the last few 
years that we have gained any considerable knowledge of its 
habits. The nest and eggs, in particular, have but recently come 
tolight. The bird was discovered at Nootka Sound, on Captain 
Cook’s third voyage; the specimens passed into the possession 
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of Sir Joseph Banks, and were described both by Latham and 
by Pennant; the latter also giving a figure of the male. 
“Varied Thrush” and “Spotted Thrush” were the names 
bestowed by these writers, upon whose accounts Gmelin, in 
1788, based his Turdus naevius. In 1831, Swainson figured and 
accurately described the species under the name of Orpheus 
meruloides, given, however, in opposition to the prime rule of 
nomenclature, for no better reason than that such designation 
appeared to him to be more expressive. These two terms are 
the only ones to be found in current quotations; a third, how- 
ever, is to be added; for Pallas received from Kodiak, through 
his friend Billings, specimens of the same species, to which he 
applied the name of Turdus auroreus. That he had no other 
bird in view will be evident upon consideration of the descrip- 
tion given in the Zoographia Rosso-Asiatica; all the terms of 
that account being in strictness applicable to the female or 
immature male, in which the black pectoral collar is incom- 
plete. 

Neither of the earlier authors mentioned gave any account of 
the bird’s habits. Pallas merely remarks that it was often 
killed on the island of Kodiak, where it remains all winter; 
that it begins to sing late in March, nests on the ground among 
bushes, and lays four or five eggs. Sir John Richardson’s speci- 
men, figured in the Fauna Boreali-Americana, was procured 
at Fort Franklin, latitude 65° 30’, in the spring of 1826. The 
bird is said by this author to nest in bushes, like the common 
Robin, but no further information is given. Two American 
naturalists, Thomas Nuttall and J. K. Townsend, gave the 
next glimpses of the life of this bird. Mr. Nuttall observed 
that it reached the Columbia River in October, and remained 
in some numbers through the winter; “ at this time,” says he, 
“they flit through the forest in small flocks, frequenting 
usually low trees, on which they perch in perfect silence, and 
are at times very timorous and difficult of approach, having all 
the shy sagacity of the Robin.” Mr. Townsend’s notice is to a 
similar effect; but, in addition, he states that the voice of the 
bird is different from that of the Robin, being louder, sharper, 
and quicker, and alludes to a pleasant song which the bird 
utters in the spring, just before it sets out on its northern 
journey. Audubon’s account is almost entirely made up of 
quotations from the three authors last mentioned. 

In Oregon and Washington Territories, Drs. Cooper and 
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Suckley appear to have had excellent opportunities of studying 
the habits of this species. The former remarks, in the Natural 
History of Washington Territory :— The varied thrush or 
western robin is common during winter, and I think that a 
few remain near the coast all summer, as I have seen them 
in the dark spruce forests in June and July. They are much 
more shy and retiring than the robin, and differ very much in 
song, which, as I have heard it, consists only of five or six 
notes in a minor key, and in a scale regularly descending. It 
is commonly heard in the tops of the trees, and in summer only 
in the densest of forests. In winter they associate with the 
robins, and feed much on the ground, sometimes coming around 
houses in cold weather.” Dr. Suckley continues with his obser- 
vations, in the same volume :—“ In winter it is a shy bird, not 
generally becoming noticeable in the open districts until after 
a fall of snow, when many individuals may be seen along the 
sand beaches near salt water. They are at such times tame 
and abundant, at least sufficiently so for any ordinary shot to 
obtain a dozen specimens in a forenoon. Isuppose that they 
are driven out of the woods during the heavy snows by hunger. 
It may then frequently be found in company with the common 
robin, with which it has many similar habits. ... At this time 
of the year it is a very silent bird, quite tame, allowing near 
approach; flying up when the intruder comes too near, but 
alighting on the ground again a short distance in front. It 
appears to be fond of flying by short stages in a desultory 
manner, sometimes alighting on the ground; at others on 
fences, bushes or trees. The settlers here (at Port Townsend) 
call them spotted, painted, and golden robins. The most con- 
spicuous mark on the bird which strikes the eye at first is the 
black crescent on the fore part of the breast.” 

Never having myself met with the Varied Thrush, I have 
presented the principal accounts which have reached us respect- 
ing its general habits and manners. Its nest and eggs remain 
to be noticed, and its geographical distribution to be traced. 

Mr. W. H. Dall, to whose important researches we are in- 
debted for a decided increase in our knowledge of the birds of 
Alaska, found the Varied Thrush nesting at Nulato, May 224, 
and gave us our first information on this special subject. A 
nest which he found was built in a willow-bush, about two feet 
from the ground, on a mass of débris which had lodged during 
an overflow of the river. Its shape, as described by Dr. 

2BC 
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Brewer, may not have been natural, for that author remarks 
that it probably had been flattened in transportation. This 
nest was composed of “fine dry mosses and lichens impacted 
together, intermingled with fragments of dry stems of grasses”. 
A second nest, obtained in Alaska by Dr. Minor, is described 
by Dr. Brewer in the same connection :—“It is a much more 
finished structure. Its base and periphery are composed of an 
elaborate basket work of slender twigs. Within these is an 
inner nest consisting of an interweaving of fine dry grasses 
and long gray lichens.” There is thus seen to be the usual 
variation in the materials employed by this Thrush in the con- 
struction of its nest; but it is worthy of note that no mud 
enters into its composition, contrary to the surmise of Audu- 
bon that the structure might resemble that of the Robin in . 
this respect. The position of the nest, at least in Alaska, 
seems to be more constant; for, in the several cases which came 
under Mr. Dall’s observation, the nests were close to the river’s 
bank, in secluded places, and low in situation. The eggs are 
about one and an eighth of an inch long by four-fifths broad ; 
in color, they are light greenish-blue, distinctly speckled with 
dark umber-brown. 

Our knowledge of the geographical distribution of this species 
was for many years restricted to the immediate region in which 
the bird was discovered ; it was subsequently extended east- 
ward to Great Bear Lake and southward to Oregon. It is only 
recently that information has been secured of such southward 
extension of its habitat that Iam enabled to include the species 
among the birds of the Colorado Basin. Its presence in South- 
ern California is attested by several observers. AIr. Xantus 
procured it at Fort Tejon, and Professor Baird, in Lieutenant 
Ives’s Report of the Exploration of the Colorado, notes a speci- 
men from Fort Yuma, which fixes the southernmost point on 
record to date. But its presence so far south as this, and at 
the same time at such slight elevation, is perhaps fortuitous; 
certainly, neither Dr. Cooper nor myself nor any of the orni- 
thologists who have latterly visited Arizona found it in this 
Territory. In various portions of Middle California, however, 
Dr. Cooper has observed the bird, and to some extent traced 
its movements. He remarks that it merely visits the lower 
country of California in winter, and that be had not seen it 
himself south of the Coast range near Santa Clara, and even 
there no later than April. “ It is very probable, however,” he 
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continues, “that some breed in the dark evergreen forests 
toward the north, as they do near the mouth of the Columbia, 
though I did not see any about the summits of the Sierra 
Nevada, in September, at lat. 39°, elevation 7,000 feet. In 
October, they begin to come down to the valleys, and are quite 
common in winter near San Francisco.” 

To the foregoing indication of the normal range of the species, 
namely, along the whole Pacific region from Bering’s Straits to 
Southern California, I have only to add the record of its 
singular wanderings; for the Varied Thrush, like the Even- 
ing Grosbeak, Lark Finch, Arkansan and Fork-tailed Fly- 
catchers, and some other distinctively western birds, has occa- 
sionally crossed the continent. The earliest instance of such 
erratic movement which has come to my knowledge is that 
given by Dr. Samuel Cabot, who records the capture of a speci- - 
men in New Jersey. This individual, having been secured in 
the Boston market, has since been more than once mentioned in 
published records as having occurred at or near Boston; but, 
as Dr. Cabot states explicitly, it was shot in New Jersey. 
Nevertheless, the Varied Thrush has actually appeared in 
Massachusetts, and not far from Boston either; a specimen 
having been takeh in December, 1864, at Ipswich, Mass., as 
recorded by Mr. Allen, Mr. Maynard, Dr. Brewer, and myself, 
in our several papers above cited, all of which refer to this 
single occurrence. This individual is said to be now preserved 
in the collection of the Boston Society of Natural History. Mr. 
George N. Lawrence, in his List of the Birds of New York, 
Long and Staten Islands, marks the Varied Thrush as “rare”, 
without further comment; and, in Baird, Brewer, and Ridg- 
way’s work, a Long Island specimen is said to be in Mr. Law- 
rence’s cabinet. On writing to Mr. Lawrence for the particu- 
lars of this case,I am favored with the following items:— 
“ Besides Cabot’s New Jersey example, two others have been 
procured near New York city—one at Islip, Long Island, shot in 
the fall, in company with robins, and now in the possession of the 
person who secured it, the other at Hoboken, New Jersey. Both 
were received in the flesh by Mr. J. Akhurst, to be mounted ;.- 
the Hoboken one was subsequently destroyed by fire in the 
taxidermist’s workshop. All the specimens in my own cabinet. 
came from the Pacific side.” 

Thus it appears that there have been four authentic instances 
of the occurrence of the Varied Thrush on the Atlantic sea- 
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board—all within a very limited area: the original New Jer- 
sey one, teste Cabot, sometimes wrongly accredited to Boston ; 
the Ipswich one, December, 1864, Maynard ; the Islip, L. L., 
one, teste Lawrence; the Hoboken, N. J., one, teste Law- 
rence. There is yet another, making the fifth, record of east- 
ward deviation from ordinary lines of migration; namely, that 
given by Mr. J. A. Allen in Prof. C. A. White’s Geology of Iowa. 
This, however, Mr. Allen himself informs me, is nof authentic, 
he having merely introduced the species in his compiled list of 
the Birds of Iowa on the strength of its having been found still 
farther eastward, and no specimen being known to have been 
actually found in that State. 


Hermit Thrush 


Turdus (Mylocichla) pallasi 
a. pallasi, 


Turdus solitarius, Wils. AO. v. 1812, 95 (not the pl. 43, f. 2, which—szwainsoni ; nec Linn.).— 
Bp, Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 275 (critical).—? Ornith. Comm. Journ. Phila. Acad. vii. 
1837, 193 (Columbia River).— Bp. C. & GL. 1838, 17.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 270.~ Aud, Syn. 
1839, 91.—Aud. BA. iii. 1841, 29, pl. 146.—Thienemann, Rhea, 1.1846, 125 (Vienna).— 
? Woodh, Sitgreave's Rep. 1253, 72 (Texas and New Mexico—may have been one of the 
other vars.).— Thomps. Vermont, 1853, 80.—Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 310 (Wiscon- 
sin).—Read, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 398 (Ohio).—MeCown, Ann, Lye. N. Y. vi. 1853, 
13 (Texas).—? Henry, Pr. Phila, Acad. vii. 1855, 310 (New Mexico—may have been one of 
the other vars.),—? Pratten, Tr. Ill. Agr. Soc. 1855, 61 (Illinois).— Haym. Pr. Phila. Acad. 
viii. 1856, 289 (Indiana).—Putn. Pr. Essex Inst. i. 1856, 209.—? Kneel. Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 
1857, 234.—Bry. Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 1857, 117 (Nova Scotia).— Willis, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 
1859, 281 (Nova Scotia).—Bland, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 287 (Bermuda).—Degl.- 
Gerbe, OE. i, 1867, 426 (Europe).—Trippe, Pr. Exsex. Inat. vi, 1871, 115 (Minnesota). 

Merula solitarta, S. § 2. FBA. ii. 1831, 184, pl. 35" by err. for 37,—"' Vieill, OAS. ii, 1807, 
7, pl. 63, in part.”—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. 1844, 191. 

Turdus minor, By. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 33 (=solitarius Wils.; nec Gm.).—Naum. 
Isis, 1826, 520.—Bp. Ann, Lyc. N. Y. ii, 1826, 75.—Brehm. VD. 1831, 393,—Wute. Man. i. 
1832, 346.—Aud, OB. i. 1932, 303, pl. 58; v. 1839, 445.—Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 
305.—? Towns, Journ. Phila. Acad. viii. 1839, 153 (may have been T. ustulatus).—Giraud, 
BLI. 1844, 90.— Bald. Naum. i. 1849, 10 (Anhalt). 

Turdus guttatus, Cab. Fu. Peru, 1845-46, 187. 

Turdus pallasil, Cab. Arch. f. Naturg. 1847, (1), 205.—Homeyer, Rhea, ii. 1849, 147 (mono- 
grapbic).—Gundl, J. £.0. 1855, 470 (Cuba),—Bd, BNA. 1858, 212,—Counes & Prent, Smiths. 
Rep. for 1861, 1862, 404 (Washington, D. C.).—Verr. Pr. Essex Inst, fii. 1862, 145 (Maine),— 
Boardm. Pr. Bost. Soc, ix. 1862, 124 (Maine).—Verr. Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 1862, 137 (Anti- 
costi).—Bd. Rev. AB, i. 1864, 14.—McIlw. Pr, Essex Inst. v. 1866, 84 (Canada 
‘West).— Cowes, Pr. Essex Inst. v. 1868, 266 (New England).—Cowes, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 
1868, 106 (South Carolina),—Trippe, Am. Nat. ii. 1868, 380.—Mayn, Am, Nat. ii, 1868, 
662, 663.—Allen, Am. Nat. ii. 1868, 488.—Turnb, B. E. Pa, 1869, 21; Phila. ed. 14.—<Abbott, 
Am, Nat. iv. 1870, 540, 541.—Parker, Am. Nat. v. 1671, 168.—Coues, Pr. Phila, Acad. 
xxiii, 1871, 19 (North Carolina).—Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv. 1672, 357.—Coues, Key #1872 
72.—Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1873, 234.—Merriam, Am, Nat. vii. 1874, 7, 8. 


* 
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Tardus pallasi, Cab. MH. i. 1850, 5.—Scl. PZS. 1859, 325 (critical).—Scl. Ibie, fii, 1861, 262,— 
Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 435 (Pennsylvania).—Lawr. Ann, Lye. N. Y. viii. 1866, 
281 (New York).—Allen, Am. Nat. i. 1867, 109,.—Ridg. Pr. Phila. Acad. xxi. 1869, 128 
(eritical).—Allen, Am, Nat. iii. 1869, 573.—Mayn. B, Fla. 1872, 8.—Merr. U. S. Geol. Surv. 
Terr, for 1872, 1873, 713.—Coues, BN W. 1874, 2. —Trippe, ibid. 225 (Colorado).—Brew. Pr. 
Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 438.—B. B. § R. NAB. i. 1874, 18, pl. i. f. 6. 

Turdus pallacii, Allen, Proc, Exsex Inst. iv. 1864, 56. 

Grive solitaire, ZeM. Ois. Canad. 1861, 169. 

Merle solitaire, Degl.-Gerbe., 1. c. 

Hermit Thrush; Solitary Thrush; Rufous-tailed{Thrush; Ground Swamp Robin. 


b, nanus, 


? Unalascha Thrush, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 338, No. 202. 

?Turdus aonalaschKkae, Gm. SN. i. pt. ii. 1788, 808, No. 31, 

?Turdus aoonalaschke, Lath. 10. i. 1790, 329, No. 8 (Synop. iii. 23).—Turt, SN. i. 1806, 491. 

2? Muscicapa guttata, Pall. ZRA, i, 1811 (1831), 465, No. 106. 

Turdus nanus, Aud. OB. v. 1839, 201. pl. 419 (name T. minor on pl.).—Towns, Journ, Phila. 
Acad. viii, 1839, 153.—Aud. Syn, 1839, 91,—Aud, BA. iii, 1841, 32, pl. 147.—Gamb, Proc. 
Phila, Acad, i. 1843, 262 (California).—Henry, Proc. Phil. Acad. vii. 1855, 310 (New 
Mexico).—Scl, PZS. 1859, 4. Bd. BNA. 1858, 213.—Scl. PZS. 1859, 325 (critical).—Xan- 

_tus, Pr, Phila, Acad, xi. 1859, 190 (California).—Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. xi, 1859, 106 
(New Mexico).—Heerm. PRRR. x. 1859, pt. iv. 45.—Scl. Ibis, iii. 1861, 282.—Scl. Cat. 
AB. 1862, 2.—Bd. Rev. AB. 1864, 15.—Heerm, Ibis, 1865, 475 (Texas).—Trippe, Am. 
Nat. ii. 1868, 380.— Allen, Am. Nat. ii. 1868, 488.—Mayn. Am, Nat. ii. 1868, 662.—Ridg. 
Pr. Phila. Acad. xxi. 1869, 129 (critical). —Dall § Bann. Tr. Chicago Acad, i, 1869, 275.— 
Coop. B. Cal. i, 1870, 4.—Coop. Am. Nat, iv. 1871, 757.—Coop. Am. Nat, viii. 1874, 16.— 
? Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 438 (New England). 

Hylocichla nana, Coues, Ibis, 1865, 163 (Arizona). 

Turdus (Hylocichla) nanus, Coues, Pr. Phila, Acad. xviii. 1866, 65 (Fort Whipple, Ariz.). 

Turdus pallasii car. nanus, Cowes, Key, 1872, 72. : 

Turdus pallasi d. nanus, Coues, BNW. 1874, 3. 

?Turdus minor, Gamb. Pr. Phila, Acad. iii, 1646, 113 (Cal.); Journ, Phila, Acad, i. 1847, 41. 

Dwarf Thrush; Dwarf Hermit Thrush. 


c. auduboni, 


Merula silens, Sw. Philos. Mag. i. 1827, 647.—Sw. FBA. ii, 1831, 186. (Not Turdus silens Vieill.). 

Turdus silens, Scl. PZS. 1858, 300 (Parada).—Scl. PZS. 1859, 3%5 (critical).—Scl, Ibiy, iii, 1861, 
282,—Scl. Cat. AB, 1862, 2. 

Turdus solitarlus, Scl. PZS. 1857, 212 (Orizaba). 

Turdus auduboni, Bd. Rev. AB. i. 1864, 16 (based on AZ, silens Sw.).—Stev. U.S. Geol, Surv. 
Terr. for 1870, 1871, 463. : 

Tardus audubonli, Allen, Am. Nat. ii. 1868, 489 (critical).—Sumich. Mem. Bost. Soc. i. 1869, 
542 (Vera Cruz),—Ridg. Pr. Phila. Acad. xxi. 1869, 129 (critical).—Merr. U. 8. Geol. Surv. 
Terr. for 1872, 1873, 705, 713. 

Turdus pallasti var. audubonil, Coucs, Key, 1872, 72. 

Turdus pallasi c. audubonii, Cowes, BNW. 1874, 3. 

Audubon’s Thrush; Rocky Mountain Hermit Thrush. 


Hazs.—North America at large, but especially the Eastern Province. Ac- 
cidental in Europe (see above references). No valid West Indian or Cen- 
tral American quotations? Mexico? Var. nanus chiefly along the Pacific 
side, from Kodiak to Lower California. Var. avduboni from the Southern 
Rocky Mountain regicn and Mexico, where resident. 


CH. SP.—d. PALLASI— Olivaceus, cauda discolore, rufescente ; 
subtus albus, lateribus griseo-olivaceis, pectore et jugulo subflari- 
cautibus, maculis nigris angularibus notatis. 


$ 2, in sammer: Upper parts olivaceous, with a brownish cast, and 
therefore not so pure as in swainsoni ; this color changing on the rump and 
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upper tail-coverts into the rufous of the tail, in decided contrast with the 
back. Under parts white, shaded with grayish-olive on the sides, the breast, 
jugulum, and sides of the neck more or less strongly tinged with yellowish, 
and marked with numerous large, angular, dusky spots, which extend back 
of the yellowish-tinted parts. Throat immaculate. A yellowish orbital 
Ting. Bill brownish-black, with most of the under mandible livid whitish ; 
mouth yellow; eyes brown; legs pale brownish. 4, length, 7-74 inches; 
extent, 11-12; wing, 34-32; tail, 22-3. 9 smaller, averaging under 7 
inches in length, and other dimensions proportionally less. 

In winter: The olivaceous of the upper parts assumes a more rufous cast, 
much like that of ustulatus, and the yellowish wash of the under parts and 
sides of the head and neck is more strongly pronounced. But the most 
rufous specimens are readily distinguished from fuscescens by the strong 
contrast between the color of the tail and other upper parts. 

Very young: Most of the upper parts marked with pale yellowish longi- 
tudinal streaks, with clubbed extremities, and dusky specks at the end; 
while the feathers of the belly and flanks are often skirted with dusky in 
addition to the numerous blackish spots of the rest of the under parts. 


b. NANUS.—Minor; & long. tot. circ. 7; ale 24 sew minus; 
caude cire. 23. 

¢. AUDUBONI.—Major; g long. tot. circ. 73; ale, 4+; caude 
3+. 


aor! the Western Hylocichle of the pallasi type, there 
are a larger and a smaller race, both intergrading com- 
pletely with the dimensions of Eastern pallasi, their respective 
averages being at about the maxima and minima of pallasi 
proper. The difference in size between them is more noticeable 
than that between either of them and T. pallasi, and appears 
to be preserved with much constancy. I am unable to appreci- 
ate any of the differences in coloration which have been as- 
cribed; at any rate, these differences are fully within the 
normal range of variation of typical pallasi. These subspecies 
are less strongly indicated than either of those of the swainsoni 
type, and little violence would be done by declining to recog- 
nize them by name. Nanus, in particular, is positively indis- 
tinguishable from some small specimens of Eastern pallasi. 
Auduboni is rather better marked. I have never seen the wing 
of pallasi four inches long, and doubt that it ever exceeds this 
dimension, as is the case with some examples of auduboni. 

The average of a large series of both sexes of typical pallasi 
from the Eastern States is :—Length, 7.00; extent, 11.25; wing, 
3.75; tail, 2.75; tarsus, 1.15. 3 

It is not easy to determine the praper name of this species 
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with the desired precision. Most of the later descriptions 
upon which names have been based are perfectly intelligible ; 
but the doubts which attach to several early accounts will 
probably never be dispelled. The earliest claimant in this con- 
nection appears to be the Unalashka Thrush, described with 
varying orthography by Latham and Pennant, and subse- 
quently the basis of Turdus aonalaschkae of Gmelin. To enable 
the reader to judge for himself how litile can be made of the 
accounts of these authors, Pennant’s description is reproduced: 
“Thrush with the crown and back brown, obscurely spotted 
with dusky: breast yellow, spotted with black: coverts of the 
wings, primaries, and tail, dusky, edged with testaceous. Size 
of'a lark. Found on Unalascha.” This description might be 
supposed to refer to a young bird of the present species, still 
in the speckled plumage; but it is inadequate to the establish- 
ment of a species. 

To pursue the subject of the Unalashka Thrush, we may next 
notice a bird described by the celebrated traveler and natural- 
ist, Peter S. Pallas,in the Zoographia Rosso-Asiatica, a work 
which appears to have been actually printed in 1811, though 
not published, nor generally accessible, until1831. This author 
describes as a new species a certain Muscicapa guttata, from 
the island of Kodiak, querying the Unalashka Thrush as syn- 
onymous. But how much doubt he felt on this score is evident 
from the fact that he also cites the same bird, with a note of 
interrogation, as a synonym of his Turdus auroreus. The gen- 
eral drift of the description of Muscicapa guttata indicates some 
species of Turdus of the Hylocichla group, in the speckled plum- 
age of the young; while the expressions ‘‘uropygium rufo- 
lutescens”, ‘‘ rectrices rufescentes”, would seem to point to the 
Hermit Thrush. This identification was made by Dr. Cabanis 
in the critical commentary accompanying Tschudi’s Fauna 
Peruana; but the learned German ornithologist seems to have 
soon felt the uncertainty attaching to this case, for he relin- 
quished his Turdus guttatus, to bestow upon the Hermit Thrush 
the name of T. pallasti, by which it has of late years been gen- 
erally known. While I admit the high probability of the per- 
tinence of Pallas’s “ Muscicapa” to the present species, I 
scarcely think that we are required to adopt the name, especi- 
ally in the uncertainty as to which of the varieties of the species 
the name more particularly applies. 

Meanwhile, in 1812, Alexander Wilson described the Hermit 
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Thrush with sufficient accuracy, though his plate accompany- 
ing rather indicates the Olive-backed Thrush. He gave it the 5 
appropriate name of Turdus solitarius, which has been adopted 
by many ornithologists, but which, unfortunately, cannot stand, 
there being already a Turdus solitarius of Linneus. 

The next original name bestowed upon the Hermit Thrush 
was Turdus nanus, applied by Audubon in 1839, used almost 
without exception, of late years, for the Western variety. The 
name antedates Cabanis’s pallasit by several years; the de- 
scription is evidently that of the Dwarf Thrush, for the main 
point Audubon makes is the smaller size of his bird; and Dr. 
Brewer has recently contended that the name should replace 
that of pallasi. It has been supposed that Audubon intended 
only to signalize the Western Hermit, or Dwarf Thrush, in 
bestowing the name nanus. But reference to his original de- 
scription will show the contrary; Audubon having first noted 
the bird from the Atlantic States. ‘It is extremely rare in our 
Atlantic districts, where, however, I-have procured a few indi- 
viduals. Indeed, the first intimation which I received respect- 
ing it was from my friend Charles Pickering of Philadelphia, 
who, having procured one, had kept its wings and head, the 
smallness of which struck me at once. I was then far from 
imagining that its native haunts were the valleys of the Colum- 
bia River”,,&c. Since the Dwarf Thrush, as understood by 
modern ornithologists, is confined to the West, the Eastern 
specimens Audubon procured must have been only unusually 
small examples of the common Hermit Thrush, in which a dif- 
ference of an inch in length is not seldom found. It is thus 
evident that the name nanus includes both the Hermit Thrush 
proper, TZ. pallasi of most late authors, and the Western 
variety, or Dwarf Thrush; and I really do not see how Dr. 
Brewer’s conclusion, that we should reverse our usual nomencla- 
ture, make the Dwarf Thrush the original species, and write 
T. nanus var. pallasi instead of T. pallasi var. nanus, can be 
gainsaid. It will,.however, tend to prevent further misunder- 
standing of a matter already sufficiently involved to accept 
the identification of the names made by Professor Baird in 1858. 

The name of Turdus minor Gmelin has been applied by 
Bonaparte to this species, and his example has been followed 
by several writers; the name, therefore, requires examination 
in this connection. Referring to Gmelin, it will be found that 
his Turdus minor is not available for use in any connection, 
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_ being a thoroughly “‘ made up” species. The diagnosis given 
is too short to answer any purpose, and, in fact, applies almost 
equally well to several different species of Hylocichla. His 
quotations are of Brisson, Buffon, Pennant, Edwards, Catesby, 
and Latham, whose several descriptions are those of different 
species. To take only two of them: Pennant’s “Little 
Thrush” was the species now known as T. swainsoni; while 
Latham’s “Little Thrush” was T. fuscescens. The natural 
result oc Gmelin’s compilation in this case was that his name 
minor has been applied repeatedly to each one of at least three 
species, namely, T. pallasi, T. swainsont, and T. fuscescens. 

In 1827, William Swainson described a variety of the Hermit 
Thrush from Mexico, under the name of Merula silens. This is 
the same bird afterward named auduboni by Professor Baird— 
the name silens being pre-occupied in the genus for another 
species, Vieillot having first applied the term silens to the 
mustelinus of Wilson, which is the fuscescens of Stephens. 

This sketch of the early history of the Hermit Thrush’s 
troubles in the way of a name may be continued with a similar 
account of the two most nearly allied species, to avoid the neces- 
sity of again recurring to such dry and uninviting matters. We 
will first take up the Olive-backed Thrush, 7. swainsoni of most. 
late authors. 

The earliest name of supposed applicability to the Olive- 
backed Thrush is derived from Buffon’s Grive dela Caroline, as 
described by that author, and as figured in the Planches Enlu- 
minées (pl. 556, fig. 2). This figure became the exclusive basis 
of two different names; for P. L. S. Miiller, in his Supplement 
to Linneus’ Systema Nature, of date 1776, at page 140, 
named it Turdus carolinus ; and P. Boddaert, in his rare Ta- 
bleau (1783) of the Planches Enluminées, page 32, called it 
Turdus brunneus. G. R. Gray, in the Genera of Birds, claims 
that the name brunneus should stand for the species ; this could 
not have been, even were it not anticipated by Miiller’s name; 
for it so happens that Buffon’s figure, as Mr. Cassin has re- 
marked, is one of the few of the whole series of Planches Enlu- 
minées that is utterly unrecognizable. It may have been either 
one of the smaller Thrushes, if not some other bird; and the 
reference is entirely out of the question as the basis of a species. 
Turdus “carolinus” I have seen nowhere except in Miiller; 
T. * brunneus” is used by Dr. Brewer in 1852, but for a differ- 
ent srecies, namely, T. fuscescens. 
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Pennant, as we have already seen, described the Olive- 
backed Thrush in 1785 under the name of the “ Little Thrush”, 
in this differing from Latham, whose “ Little Thrush” was the 
T. fuscescens. But both Pennant and Latham, in their respect- 
ive works, introduce a “ Brown Thrush”, which afterward be- 
came the exclusive basis of Turdus fuscus of Gmelin. That 
this bird is certainly no other than the Olive-backed is evident 
from the following description, quoted from Pennant :—‘ Thrush 
with the head, neck, back, cheeks, coverts, and tail, of an olive- 
brown: primaries dusky: breast and belly of a dirty white, 
marked with great brown spots: legs dusky. Size of the 
former [i. e., the Tawny Thrush, 7. mustelinus Gm.]; and a 
native of the same country [New York].” Here is a per- 
fectly accurate and diagnostic phrase: the name Turdus fuscus, 
based upon it, would therefore require adoption, were it not 
anticipated in point of date by Turdus fuscus of Miiller, Syst. 
Nat. Suppl. 1776, p. 142, which is an altogether different bird, 
described from the Cape of Good Hope. So this name fuscus 
of Gmelin is thrown out of the case. 

In 1831, Swainson and Richardson described the Olive- 
backed Thrush as Merula wilsoni. This, however, was not an 
original imposition of a name, but merely an erroneous identi- 
fication of Bonaparte’s Furdus wilsonii, which latter was the 
mustelinus Wils. (nec Gmelin, i. ¢., the fuscescens Steph.). 

A few years subsequently, in 1844, Mr. J. P. Giraud and Dr. 
T. M. Brewer, independently of each other, applied to the Olive- 
backed Thrush the name of olivaceus—appropriate indeed, and 
only exceptionable in the fact that there were already one or 
two entirely different species called Turdus olivaceus. The 
name therefore cannot stand in this connection, unless the 
earlier birds of the same name are shown to belong to a differ- 
ent genus. 

In this evident lack of a tenable specific name for the Olive- 
backed Thrush, Dr. Cabanis proposed to dedicate it to Swain- 
son, and the term Turdus sewainsoni has been almost exclusively 
adopted for the species of late years. 

Two varieties of this species, called respectively ustulatus and 
alicic, have been named, but do not require comment here. 

Turning now to the Tawny or Wilson’s Thrush, or Veery, as 
it is indifferently called, we find what is probably the earliest 
indication of this species in the “ Little Thrush” of Latham 
(but not of Pennant), on which Gmelin based his 7. minor in 
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part, as already shown. It appears to have been first ‘ade- 
quately described by Alexander Wilson, in 1812, under the 
unfortunate name of Tawny Thrush, Turdus mustelinus, not- 
withstanding that this author clearly perceived it was not the 
“Tawny Thrush” of Pennant, upon which Gmelin’s name T. 
mustelinus rested. The same bird was redescribed by Stephens, 
in his continuation of Shaw’s General Zoology, in 1817, under 
the new name of Turdus fuscescens, which is now generally 
adopted. Vieillot, perceiving Wilson’s double employ of the 
term T. mustelinus, bestowed upon it the name Z. silens in 1823. 
Very shortly afterward, the Prince Bonaparte, also noting 
Wilson’s error, but either ignoring or ignorant of both Steph- 
ens’ and Vieillot’s prior designations, dedicated the species to 
Wilson, calling it Turdus wilsonti, a name current amoug 
authors for several years. These are the only ofiginal names 
I have met with of undoubted applicability to the present 
species; though Swainson and other writers have called the 
bird 7. minor after Gmelin, and Dr. Brewer has once applied 
to it the term T. brunneus. 

The Wood Thrush being a bird of more marked characters 
than any one of the others, there has been little or no uncer- 
tainty respecting it. The original descriptions—the earliest 
at least that have come to light so far—were those of Latham 
and Pennant, who describe it from New York under the name 
of Tawny Thrush, the basis of 7. mustelinus of Gmelin. Wilson, 
having appropriated this name to another species, as we have 
already seen, called the Wood Thrush 7. melodus—in so doing 
apparently following Bartram, who had called it 7. melodesin 1791. 


Fic, 4.—Head of Wood Thrusb. Nat. size. 


The synonymy given at the head of the several species rep- 
resents an epitome of the whole subject here treated, with a 
great many additional references to the writings of various 
authors. As the Wood Thrush.will not be formally introduced 
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into the present work, since it is not known to occur in the 
Colorado Basin, its synonymy and description are subjoined,* 
to complete a review of the subject. A figure of the head of 
this species is likewise given. 


HEN we come to sketch the life-history of the Hermit 
Thrush, we shall be met by difficulties as great as those 

that beset the interpretation of its written record, if we attempt 
to discriminate between the three recognized varieties. Their 
mode of life is the same, notwithstanding the points of dissimi- 


*The Wood Thrush,—Turdus (Mylocichla) mustelinus. 


Tawny Thrush, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 337, No. 198 (New York).—Lath, Syn. ii. pt. i. 1783, 28, No. 
15, (Not of Wilson. ) 7 

Turdus mustelinus, Gm. SN. i. pi. ii. 1738, 817, No. 57 (based on Penn. & Lath.).—Turt. SN. 
i. 1806, 497.— Lath. 10, i. 1790, 331, No. 15.—Vieill, OAS. ii. 1807, 6, pl. 62.—Bp. Ann. Lyc. 
N. Y. ii. 1826, 75.—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 343.—Aud. OB. i. 1832, 372; v. 1839, 446; pl. 73.— 
Bp.C. & Gh. 1838, 17.—Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass, 1839, 304.—D' Orb. La Sag. Cuba, Ois. 
1839, 48 (Cuba).— Aud, BA. iii, 1841, 24, pl. 144.—Gosse, B. Jam. 1847, 144 (in wiuter).— 
Bp. CA. i. 1850, 270.—Read, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 398 (Ohio).—Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
vi. 1853, 310 (Wisconsin).—/Foodh. Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 72.—Gerhardt, Naum. iii. 1853, 
38.—Kennic. Tr. Mlinois State Agric. Soc. i. 1855, 601.—Pratten, Tr. Illinois State Agric. 
Soe, i. 1855, 582.—Gund, J. f. O. 1855, 469 (Cuba).—Haym. Pr, Phila, Acad. viii, 1856, 
289 (Indigna).—Putn, Proc. Essex Inst, i. 1856, 209.—Scl. PZS. 1856, 294 (Cordova).— 
Kneel. Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 1857, 234.—Mazim, J. f.O. 1853, 179,—Bd. BNA. 1858, 212,— 
Bland. Smiths, Rep. for 1858, 1859, 287 (Bermudas).—Scl. & Salv, Ibis, 1859, 6 (Guate- 
mala).—Scl. PZS. 1859, 325 (critical), 362 (Xalapa).—Moore, PZS, 1859, 55 (Omoa).—Mar- 
tens, J. f, 0.1859, 212 (Bermudas).—Giebel, Vog. 1860, 37, fig. 84.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soe, 
vii. 1860, 307 (Cuba).— Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1869, 1861, 435 (Pennsylvania) .—Scl. Ibis, iii, 
1861, 282.—Gundl. J. f. O. 186], 324 (Cuba).—Coues & Prent. Smiths, Rep. for 1861, 1862, 
—.—Hayd. Tr. Am. Philos, Soc. xii. 1862, 158 (Missouri River),—Albr. J. f. O. 1862, 194, 
201 (Jamaica).—Allen, Pr. Exs. Inst, iv. 1864, 55.—Bd. Rev. AB. 1864, 13.—Hoy, Smiths, 
Rep. for 1864, 1865, 437 (Missouri).—Zawr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii. 1866, 281.—McIlwr. Pr. 
Ess, Inst. v. 1866, 84 (Canada West).—Allen, Am. Nat. i. 1867, 110.—Cowes, Pr. Bost. Soc. 
xii. 1868, 106 (South Carolina),—Ooues, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 266.—Sumich. Mem. Bost. 
Soe. i. 1869, 543 (Vera Cruz).—Turnb. B. E. Pa, 1869, 21; Phila. ed, 14.—Abdott, Am. 
Nat. iv. 1870, 540, 541.—Trippe, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi. 1871, 115.—Allen, Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 
266.—Allen, Bull. MCZ. iii. 1872, 124, 173 (Kansas).—Gundi. J. f. O, 1872, 405 (Cuba).— 
Scott, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 220.—Couwes, Key, 1872, 72.—Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 
1873, 234.—Oowes, BNW. 1874, 2.—B. B. & R. NAB, i, 1874, 7, pl. i. f. i.— Brew. Pr. Bost. 
Soc. xvii. 1875, 438. 

Merula mustelina, Rich. List, 1837. ’ 

Merula mustelinus, Denny, PZS. 1847, 38. 

Turdus melodes, Bartr. Trav. 1791, p. 290 bis. 

Turdus melodus, /Vils. AO. i. 1808, 35, pl. 2, f. 1.—Licht. ‘ Preis-Verz. Mex. Viz. 1830, 2"; 
J. £. 0.1863, 57.—Gosse, Alabama, 1859, 295. 

Turdus melodius, By, Journ, Phila, Acad. iv. 1824, 33. 

Turdus densus, Bp. CR. xxviii. 1853, 2. 

Grive des Bots, Flite, LeMoine, Ois. Canad, 1861, 176. 

Merle tanné, D’Orbig. I. c. 


Cu. sp.— g 9 Supra mustelinus, caudam versus olivascens ; sublus albus, pectore 
lateribusque maculis magnis, numerosis, rotundatis, nigris notatis. 


$,Q,adult: Upper parts, including the surface of the closed wings, 
tawny-brown, purest and deepest on the head, shading insensibly into oliva- 
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larity which some observers, recounting the impressions they 
received from various transient circumstances of observation, 
have sought to establish. For all reasonable purposes of biog- 
raphy, the several races of the Hermit Thrush may be treated 
as one, as I shall do on the present occasion, saving some par- 
ticulars of their geographical distribution. Audubon’s variety, 
or the Rocky Mountain Hermit, is specialized in this respect, 
having an exceptional distribution, both during the breeding- 
season and at other periods of the year—its special habitat, 
which subjects it to climatic influences equally peculiar, being 
beyond doubt the cause of the slight modifications of physical 
characters it has undergone. Audubon’s Thrush haunts the 
wooded mountainous regions of the West, especially in the 
area known as the Middle Faunal Province. It has not, to my 
knowledge, been traced farther north than. Fort Bridger, in the 
Rocky Mountains; its extension in this direction contrasting 
strongly with that of either the Dwarf or true Hermit, which 
reaclf the Arctic regions. On the other hand, this variety is the 
characteristic representative of the species in Mexico, through- 
out the Alpine regions, up to an altitude of about 2,500 meters. 
It breeds in that country, and, according to M. Sumichrast, is 
generally distributed and abundant. Some of the current ref- 
erences to “ Turdus pallasi” in Mexico doubtless belong to this 
ceous on the rump and tail. Below, pure white, faintly tinged on the breast 
with buff, and everywhere except on the throat, middle of belly, and cris- 
sum marked with numerous large, well-defined, rounded or subtriangular 
blackish spots. Inner webs and ends of quills fuscous, with a white or 
buffy edging toward the base. Greater under wing-coverts mostly white. 
Auriculars sharply streaked with dusky and white. . Bill blackish-brown 
with flesh-colored or yellowish base. Feet like this part of the bill. Length, 
74-8 inches; extent, about 13; wing, 4-44; tail, 3-3}; bill, $; tarsus, 1}; 
middle toe and claw less. The sexes do not differ appreciably, either in size 
or coloration. 

Young: Fora short time after Icaving the nest, the young are speckled 
or streaked above with pale yellowish or whitish ; usually especially noticea- 
ble as triangular spots on the wing-coverts. But these speedily disappear, 
when a plumage scarcely different from that of the adult is assumed. 

The present is the most strongly marked species of the subgenus Hylo- 
cichla. In T. pallasi, the only other one showing both tawny and olive 
on the upper parts, the position of the two colors is reversed, the tawny 
oocupying the rump, the olive the head. In no other species are the spots 
below so large, sharp, numerous, and generally dispersed, only the central 
line of the throat, middle of the belly, and the crissum remaining immacu- 
late. The purity of the white, moreover, only gives way to a faint, some- 
times almost inappreciable, tinge of buff on the breast. 


. 
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variety ; yet it does not necessarily follow that the true Hermit 
Thrush is never found so far south. I should not leave this 
subject of the southerly distribution of the Audubon Thrush 
without calling attention to the fact that it constitutes one of 
the few exceptions to the general rule that southern repre- 
sentatives of a species are smaller than the others; its larger size 
being unaccountable on any premises we at present command. 
The distribution of the Dwarf Hermit in latitude agrees with 
that of its eastern relative. This bird is the prevailing, if not 
the exclusive, form in the Pacific region, from Alaska as far 
north at least as Sitka and the island of Kodiak, to the ex- 
tremity of the peninsula of Lower California. Though itis par- 
ticularly attached to the immediate Pacific slopes, it yet 
spreads eastward to the Rocky Mountains. Dr. J. G. Cooper 
found it in the Colorado Valley, probably at Fort Mojave, : 
where he was stationed for some time as a medical officer 
of the Army. I occasionally saw itin the mountains of Central 
Arizona, and within a year or two Mr. H. W. Henshaw has 
observed it still further eastward, in Southern Arizona, and 
among the headwaters of the Gila in New Mexico. These advices 
clearly show that the limit of eastward dispersion assigned 
by Mr. Ridgway (the valley of the Humboldt River in Nevada), 
must be considerably enlarged. As to the movements of the 
species within the general area it inhabits, the accounts 
which have reached us are perplexing ; yet they may, I think, 
be adjusted, if we exercise due care. It is evident from Dr. 
Cooper’s researches, that the Dwarf Hermit winters in lower 
portions of Arizona, a fact which both Mr. Henshaw’s observa- 
tions and my own would confirm, were this necessary ; and its 
occurrence at Cape St. Lucas shows probably the southernmost 
point reached at this season. Starting from these and corre- 
sponding latitudes, the bird migrates to Alaska, as already inti- 
mated, and breeds at the northernmost points it reaches. The 
limit of the breeding-range in the other direction remains to be 
determined, for it is pretty certain that Dr. Cooper, in speak- 
ing of nests which he found at Santa Cruz, and supposed to 
belong to the Dwarf Thrush, was mistaken. He describes the 
nests as placed “ about five feet above the ground”, and says 
that they contained speckled eggs, neither of which statements 
agrees with what we know of the nidification and color of the 
eggs of the Hermit Thrush. Dr. Brewer has alluded to these 
discrepancies, which his great familiarity with the subject ena- 
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bled him to perceive at once, though, somewhat inconsistently, 
he goes on to quote Dr. Cooper’s account in connection with 
the Dwarf Thrush. We may without hesitation reject the 
whole record as far as it bears upon an alleged breeding of the 
Dwarf Thrush so far south, since there is no doubt that Dr. 
Cooper’s nests were really those of the Olive-backed Thrush, or 
its variety ustulatus. Observations are wanting to determine 
the case precisely, yet, remembering how strongly elevation of 
surface affects the breeding-range of species, and that the 
Dwarf Thrush is found in wooded mountainous tracts, we may 
grant that it will probably be found to nestle much farther 
south than its Eastern relative is known to do. I should not 
be surprised if its dispersion during the breeding-season were 
found very closely correspondent with that of the Varied 
Thrush. 

Turning now to the better-known Hermit Thrush of the East, 
that shy recluse whose lowly home has been often entered by 
the curious naturalist, eager to learn its secrets, the first thing 
that strikes us as bearing upon its furtive movements is the 
lack of any trace of its presence in those subtropical regions to 
which the Wood Thrush and the Olive-backed and others re- 
sort in winter. We are not even sure that it takes the short 
flight from Florida, a favorite home, to any of the West India 
Islands. Though Dr. Gundlach, the veteran ornithologist of 
Cuba, whose labors for many years have done so much to eluci- 
date the bird-life of that island, once recorded its presence 
there, it seems that he had really another species in view. 
Like the Catbird and the Thrasher, the Hermit Thrush finds 
in the groves and swamps of the Southern States a winter 
home so congenial that it need seek no further. Audubon in- 
formed us many years ago of its abundance in Mississippi and 
Louisiana; and later records, multiplying rapidly with the 
growing number of those who are interested in the delightful 
study of birds, not only confirm the statement, but extend its 
applicability to most of the Southern States. I well remember 
the admiration which this brave and hardy little bird used to 
excite in me, when I was first trying my own wings in short 
flights in ornithology, mostly confined to the vicinity of my 
home at Washington, by its appearance, nothing daunted, dur- 
ing the inclemency of October and March, whenits more delicate 
relatives were far away. Its very slender, pale-colored legs, 
like those of many other insect-eating birds which spend much 
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of their time on the ground, always suggested that it was bare- 
footed, and tempted me to wonder why it did not suffer, ram- 
bling incessantly over the frozen ground, or even leaving its 
track in a slight fall of snow. Though I never knew it to en- 
dure the depth of winter in this locality, yet other observers 
have found it lingering through the whole season still further 
north—the Rev. Dr. Turnbull has left us such a record in his 
elegant little volume entitled ‘“‘ The Birds of East Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey”; and Mr. C.J. Maynard says he has seen the 
bird in Northern New Hampshire in November, when the snow 
was on the ground. Those who care to look farther into the 
details of the subject will find many other records, which show 
the whereabouts of the bird at various seasons, in my “ Birds of 
the Northwest.” Here, I will content myself with the further 
statement that it is chiefly known as a migrant in the Middle 
States, not pausing to mate and rear its young south of Massa- 
chusetts as far as we now know,—though I suspect that it will 
yet be discovered to nestle in some of the untried recesses of 
the Alleghanies. In the northerly parts of New England, and 
thence to the Arctic regions, the Hermit Thrush is at home in 
summer. Whether it ever reaches Greenland or not is uncer- 
tain. A Thrush is recorded from that country by the accom. 
plished Danish ornithologist Professor Reinhardt, under the 
name of “ Turdus minor Gm.”; but I believe that the actual 
reference in this case is to the Olive-backed. The same doubt 
attaches to a part, at least, of the quotations we have of the 
bird’s occurrence in Europe; others, however, are undisputed, 
and the fact may be considered established that it occasion- 
ally deviates so widely from its established routes of migration. 

From the West, we have the testimony of two excellent ob- 
servers, to show that the Hermit Thrush reaches the Rocky 
Mountains. Mr. J. A. Allen and Mr. T. M. Trippe have each 
found it in Colorado, and ascertained that it breeds in that 
Territory, in the mountains, up to an altitude of at least 8,000 
feet. 

How quietly and with what solicitude for privacy the nesting 
of the Hermit Thrush is accomplished! Such care is taken to 
conceal its nest in the recesses of tangled undergrowth that 
few are the ornithologists who have found it. If Wilson, Nut- 
tall, or Audubon ever saw a nest, no one of them recognized 
its owner. The nests and eggs which they describe as those 
of the Hermit were certainly the Olive-backed Thrush’s, the 
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only one which nests at any considerable distance from the 
ground and lays spotted eggs. And unless the Hermit has 
changed its choice of a summer home since Wilson and 
Audubon thought they had discovered its nest, it never bred 
in the southerly regions where they thought it did. But their 
mistake was not unnatural, since, singularly enough, neither of 
these ornithologists knew the difference between the Olive- 
backed and the Hermit Thrush—a distinction erroneously said 
by Dr. Brewer to have been first suggested by Professor Baird 
in 1844, as Swainson had discriminated the two with perfect 
accuracy, though under wrong names, in 1831. The manner 
in which the nest of the Hermit Thrush is built, its situa- 
tion, and the eggs, are all so similar to the Veery’s that one 
must detect the shy parents themselves before being sure 
which has been found. The nest is built on the ground or 
near it, generally in some low, secluded spot; no mud is used in 
its composition, the whole fabric being a rather rude and inartis- 
tic matting of withered leaves, weed-stalks, bark-strips, and 
grasses—the coarser and stiffer substances outside, the finer 
fibres within. The cup is small in comparison with the whole 
size, owing to the thickness of the walls and of the base. The 
eggs are like those of the Robin or Wood Thrush, in their uni- 
form greenish-blue color, but smaller, measuring about nine- 
tenths of an inch in length by five-eighths in breadth; being 
thus not distinguishable from those of the Veery. I have never 
known of an instance, to my recollection, of the eggs being 
spotted ; but so many birds which usually lay whole-colored 
bluish eggs occasionally drop a set which are somewhat 
speckled that I should not be surprised to find at any time a 
Hermit Thrush’s egg showing a few specks about the larger 
end. 

Great injustice would be done were the Hermit’s musical 
powers overlooked in any sketch, however slight, of its life- 
history. The earlier authors were evidently unaware of its 
accomplishments, for its melody is lavished on the gloom of the 
swamp, or lost in the darkening aisles of the forest, where 
years passed by before the ear of the patient and toiling stu- 
dent of nature was gladdened by the sweet refrain. Wilson 
denies it song; Audubon speaks of “ its single plaintive note”, 
though he adds, perhaps upon information received from his 
friend Dr. Pickering, that “its song is sometimes agreeable”. 
Nuttall seems to have first recognized the power and sweet- 
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ness of the lay of our Hermit: he compares it to the famous 
Nightingale, that sweet princess of song, and ranks it far 
above the Wood Thrush. Later writers agree in this high 
estimate of the bird’s powers, though it may be questioned 
whether a comparison unfavorable to the Wood Thrush is a 
perfectly just discrimination. The weird associations of the 
spot where the Hermit triumphs, the mystery inseparable from 
the voice of an unseen musician, conspire to heighten the effect 
of the sweet, silvery, bell-like notes, which, beginning soft, low, 
and tinkling, rise higher and higher, to end abruptly with a 
clear, ringing intonation. It is the reverse of the lay of the 
Wocd Thrush, which swells at once into powerful and sustained 
effort, then gradually dies away, as though the bird were reced- 
ing from us; for the song of the Hermit first steals upon us 
from afar, then seems to draw nearer, as if the timid recluse 
were weary of solitude, and craved recognition of its conscious 
power to please. Yet it is but a momentary indecision — 
true to a vow of seclusion, the anchorite is gone again to its 
inviolate grotto in the fastnesses of the swamp, where a world 
of melody is wasted in its pathetic song of life: — 


“Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


Olive-backed Thrush 


Turdus (Hylocichla) swainsoni 
wu, swainsoni, 


Little Thrush, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 338, No. 201 (not of Latham). 

Turdus minor, Gm. SN. i. pt. ii, 1788, 809 (in part; mixed with fuscescens).—Lath. 10. i. 1790, 
328, No. 5 (in part).—Turl. SN. i. 1806, 491.—Vicill. OAS. ii, 1807, 7, pl. 63 (in part). 

Turdus minor, Bp.C. & GL. 1838, 17 (wrongly quotes FBA. pl. 36, which is fwscescens).— 
Bp. CA. i. 1850, 271.—Reink. J. f. O, 1854, 427 (Greenland).—Scl. PZS. 1857, 212 
(Orizaba).—Reinkh. Ibis, iii. 1861, 6 (Greenland). 

Brown Thrush, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 337, No, 199.—Lath, Syn. ii, pt. i. 1783, 28, No. 16, 

Turdus fuscus, Gm. SN. i. pt. ii, 1783, 817, No. 56 (based on Penn. & Lath. ; name pre- 
occupied).—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 497. 

Turdus solitartus, /ils. AO, v. 1812, pl. 43, f.2 (not the text on p. 95).—Coues, Pr. Bost. 
Soc. xii. 1868, 106 (South Carolina, Slip of the pen for swainsoni), 

Merula wilsonii, S. § R. FBA. ii. 1831, 182 (exel. syn. ‘‘ mustelinus Wils.”), 

Merula olivacea, Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. i. 1844, 191.—Thomps. Vermont, 1853, app. 22. 

Turdus olivaceus, Giraud, BLI. 1844, 92.—Bry, Pr. Bost. Soe. vi. 1857, 117 (Nova Scotia).— 
Willis, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1#59, 281 (Nova Scotia).—Martens, J. f. O, 1859, 212 (Ber- 
mudas). 
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Turdus swainsonil, Cab, Fn. Peru. 1845-46, 187,—Cab. Arch. f. Naturg. {847 (i), 205.—Homeyer, 
Rhea, ii. 1849, 149 (monographic), Oab. MH. 1850, 5 (Siberia).—Cab. J. f. O. 1857, 241 
(Cuba).—Bd. BNA. 1858, 216.—Gund. J. f. O. 1861, 324 (Cuba).—Blakis. Ibis, iv. 1862, 
4 (Saskatchewan).—Boardm. Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 1862, 124 (Maine).—Verr. Pr. Bost. Soc. 
ix, 1862, 137 (Anticosti).—Verr, Pr. Ess. Inst. iii. 1862, 145 (Maine).—Blakis, Ibis, 1863, 
58 (Fort Carlton).—Bd, Rev. AB. 1864, 19.—Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 56 (Massachu- 
setts).—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii. 1866, 281 (New York).—McJlwr. Pr. Ess, Inst. v. 
1866, 84.—Degl.-Gerbe, OK. i. 1867, 427 (Europe).—Pelz. Orn. Bras. ii. 1868, 92.—Coues, 
Proc. Ess, Inst. v. 1868, 266 (New England).—Allen, Am. Nat. ii. 1868, 488, 489.—Mayn. 
Am. Nat. ii. 1868, 662.—Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 21; Phila, ed. 14.—Ooop. Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 
31, 295.—Allen, Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 573, 574.--Ridg. Pr. Phila. Acad. xxi. 1869, 128 
(critical). — Abbott, Am. Nat.iv. 1870, 541.—Parker, Am. Nat. v. 1871, 168.—Trippe. Pr. 
Ess, Inst. vi. 1871, 115 (Minnesota).— Wyatt, Ibis, i, 3d, ser. 1871, 320 (Colombia).—Mayn, 
Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 358.— Alien, Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 266.— Cowes, Key, 1872, 72.—Mayn. 
B. Fla. 1872, 6.—Gundl. J. f. 0. 1872, 405 (Cuba).—Merr. U. 8S. Geol. Surv, Terr, for 
1872, 1873, 704, 713.—Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1873, 234, 

Turdus swainsoni, Sci. PZS. 1858, 451 (Ecuador).—Scl. PZS. 1859, 326 (critical).—Scl. § Sal, 
Ibis, i, 1859, 6 (Guatemala).—Scl, PZS. 1860, 84 (Ecuador).—Sel. Ibis, iii, 1861, 282.— 
Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1860, 307 (Cuba).—Barn. Smiths, Rep. for 1860, 1861, 435 
(Pennsylvania).—Lawr, Ann. Lyc, N. Y, ix. 1868, 91 (Costa Rica).—v. Frantz. J. f. O. 
1869, 289 (Costa Rica).—Coues, Am. Nat. v. 1871, 197.—Merrill, Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 
547.—Coues, BNW. 1874, 4; Trippe, ibid. 228; Wheaton, ibid. 233.—B. B. & R. NAB. i, 
1874, 14, pl. i. f. 4.—Nelson, Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 238, 345 (Utab).—Brew. Pr. Bost. 
Soe. xvii, 1875, 438. : 

Turdus minimus, 7?Lafr. RZ. xi. 1848, 5 (Bogota).—Scl. PZS. 1854, 111 (Quijos).—Scl, PZS, 
1855, 145 (Bogota).—Bry. Pr. Bost. Soc. 1859, 226 (Bogota).—Lawr. Ann, Lye. N. Y. 
viii. 1863, 7 (Panama). 

Turdus manus, Sam. Am, Nat. ii, 1868, 218 (err.). 

Grive de Swainson, ZeM. Ois. Canad. 1861, 170. 

Merle de Swainson, Degl.-Gerbe. 1. e. 

Olive-backed Thrush ; Swainson’s Thrush ; Swamp Robin. 


b. alicia, 


Turdus aliciz, Bd. BNA. 1858, 217; ed. of 1861, pl. 81, f. 2.—Scl. PZS. 1859, 326 (critical).— 
Scl. Ibis, iii. 1861, 282.—Coues, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila, 1861, 217 (Labrador).— 
Coues & Prent. Smiths. Rep. for 1861, 1862, 405 (Washington, D. C.).—Hayd. Tr. Am. 
Philos. Soc. xii. 1862, 159.—Bd. Rev. 1864, 21.—4ll. Am. Nat. ii, 1868, 489 (critical).— 
Mayn. Am. Nat, ji. 1868, 662.—Lawr, Ann. Lye. N. Y. ix. 1868, 91 (Costa Rica).—Couwes, 
Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 267.—Dall,§ Bann. Tr. Chicago Acad. i, 1869, 275 (Alaska).— 
Turnd. B. BE. Pa. 1869, 22; Phila. ed. 15.—Ridg. Pr. Phila. Acad. xxi. 1869, 128 (criti- 
cal).—Allen, Am. Nat, iii, 1869, 574.—Dall, Am. Nat. iv. 1870, 600.—Salv. PZS. 1870, 180 
(Veragua).—Ooues, Pr. Phila. Acad. xxiii. 1871, 19 (North Carolina).—Ooues, Am. Nat. ~ 
vii. 1873, 222.—B. B. & R. NAB. i, 11, pl. i. f. 3.—Brew, Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 438. 

Tardus swainsonii var. alicie, Cowes, Key, 1872, 73. 

Turdus swainsoni 3. alicis, Ooues, BNW. 1874, 4. 

Turdus aliciae, v. Frantz, J. f. O. 1869, 289 (Costa Rica).—Gundl. J. f. O. 1872, 405 (Cuba).— 
Tacz. J. £. O. 1872, 440, 1873, 112 (East Siberia). 

Alice’s Thrush; Gray-cheeked Thrush. 

c. ustulatus, 


Turdus ustulatus, Nutt. Man. i. 2d ed. 1840, p. vi—Bd. BNA. 1858, 215; ed. of 1860, pl. 81, 
f, 1.—Scl. PZS. 1859, 326 (critical).—O. §& S. NHWT. 1860, 171.—Scl. Ibis, iii, 1861, 282.— 
Bad. Rev. AB. 1864, 18.—Brown, Ibis, iv?, 1868, 420 (Vancouver),— Allen, Am. Nat. ii. 1868, 
489.—Coop. Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 31.—Ridg. Pr. Phila. Acad, xxi. 1869, 127 (eritical).— 
Dall & Bann. Tr. Chicago Acad. i. 1869, 275.—Coop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 5.—Grayson, Pr: 
Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 276 (Tres Marias Islands). 

Turdus cestulatus, Nutt. Man. i. 2d ed. 1840, 400 (err. typog. corrected on p. vi). 

Turdus swainsonii var. nstulatus, Cowes, Key, 1872, 73. 

Turdus swainsoni var, ustulatus, B. B. 5 R. NAB. i, 1874, 16, pl. i. f. 2.—Nelson, Pr, Bost. 
Soc. xvii. 1875, 354 (California). 

Turdus swainsoni c. ustulatus, Oouwes, BNW. 1874, 4. 

(2) Turdus wilsonii, Towns. Journ. Phila. Acad. viii. 1839, 153 (Columbia River). 
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_ CH. SP. a. SWAINSONL—¢ 2 Olivaceus, cauda concolore ; 
subtus albus, lateribus griseo-olivaceis, pectore, jugulo, palpebris, 
cum lateribus capitis et colli subflavicantibus, pectore et jugulo 
maculis magnis fuscis notatis. 


Above clear olivaceous, of exactly the same shade over all the upper 
parts; below white, strongly shaded with olive-gray on the sides and flanks, 
the throat, breast, and sides of the neck and head strongly tinged with yel- 
lowish, the fore parts, excepting the throat, marked with numerous large, 
broad, dusky spots, which extend backward on the breast and belly, there 
rather paler, and more like the olivaceous of the upper parts. Edges of 
eyelids yellowish, forming a strong orbital ring; lores the same. Mouth 
yellow; bill blackish, the basal half of lower mandible pale; iris dark 
brown; feet pale ashy-brown. Length of $, 7-74; extent, 12-12}; wing, 
about 4; tail, about 3; bill, 4; tarsus, 144. @ averaging smaller—63+ 
extent, 114+; &c. 


b, ALICLA.— $ ? Olivaceus, lateribus capitis concoloribus, 
jugulo vin flavido-tincto. Major; rostro longiore, graciliore; long. 
tot. 73-8; alar. exp. 124-133; ala 4+, cauda 3+. 


Similar to swainsoni; sides of the head like the back, or merely more gray- 
ish; the distinct yellowish orbital ring and lores of swainsoni not being seen, 
or but faintly indicated. Breast but slightly tinged with yellowish. Rather 
larger than swainsoni, the length averaging rather over the maximum of the 
latter, sometimes exceeding 8 inches, and other dimensions to correspond 
bill rather over 4 an inch, and comparatively slenderer than in swainsoni. 


¢. USTULATUS.— 6 2 Rufo-olivaceus ; ceteris T. swainson 
sat similis. 


This form is entirely like swainsoni proper, excepting in a rnfous shade o 
the olive of the upper parts approaching that of fuscescens, from which it is 
distinguished by the different tone and pattern of the coloration of the 
under parts. These characters, which it shares with swainsoni, distinguish 
it from alicia, no less than does the shade of the upper parts. It is simply 
the more rufous phase of swainsoni from the northwest coast region. 

f. aliciw is more decidedly different from swainsoni in the characters note 
above, and is held by many excellent ornithologists as a distinct species. 
The interrelationships are treated in my “ Birds of the Northwest”, and 
more fully in the “ History of North American Birds ”. 


Cy of the most peculiar traits of the Olive backed Thrush 
is itserratic disposition. If not agreater vagabond than the 
Robin itself, this Thrush commonly wanders further south than 
any of itsrelatives; its journeying into distant portions of South 
America being conspicuous. While the rest of our Thrushes 
which leave the United States in the autumn rarely if ever pene- 
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trate beyond the Isthmus, the Olive-backed Thrush has ap- 
peared in Ecuador, Peru, and Brazil, as recorded by Sclater, 
Cabanis, and von Pelzeln, respectively. It likewise occurs in 
Cubaand in Greenland, and, like all our other Hylocichle, except- 
ing the Wood Thrush, has been reported from Europe. There 
is also a record of its presence in Siberia; though very possibly 
the actual reference in this case is to the variety alicie, lately 
accredited by Taczanowski to the same country. Its disper- 
sion over theeastern portionsof North America is general. The 
southern limit of its usual breeding-range has been fixed by 
Dr. Brewer in Massachusetts, but Iam under the impression 
that such restriction requires to be removed. I have mislaid a 
reference I once possessed to its breeding in Connecticus and 
in the mountains of Pennsylvania, and cannot now recall the 
authority; but such extension of its range insummer agrees 
better with the accounts of some of the earlier writers as well 
as with what we now know of its distribution during the same 
season in the West. Late observations have informed us of its 
westward extension beyond the main chains of the Rocky 
Mountains. My correspondent, Mr. T. M. Trippe, found the 
bird in Colorado Territory in May and September; and on one 
occasion in October, when the snow lay a foot deep on the 
ground, he observed it in company with various other species 
which had gathered about the Hot Sulphur Springs, in the 
Middle Park, apparently attracted by the warmth of these tepid 
pools. “Jn the vicinity of Denver,” says Mr. H. W. Henshaw, 
‘“‘the species makes its appearance about the 10th of May; and 
by the 17th the thickets and partially open ground in swampy 
localities were fairly swarming with these birds, They were 
perfectly silent, and busied themselves after the usual manner 
of the family in scratching and seeking among the leaves for 
food. The males preceded the arrival of the females by at least 
a week.” The most explicit accounts from the Far West are, 
however, those given by Mr. Ridgway, in his still unpublished 
Report on the Birds observed during Clarence King’s Survey of 
the Fortieth Parallel. I quote from proof-sheets which he 
kindly placed at my service: ‘ Swainson’s Thrush is a very 
abundant species among the Wahsatch Mountains, and is, in 
fact, one of the most characteristic summer birds of that region. 
It there breeds plentifully in the cafions, where its song may 
be heard almost continually during the nesting-season. : 
Numerous nests were found among the thickets bordering the 
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streams; they were generally situated about five or six feet 
from the ground, in the willows or other shrubs, near the 
water.” 

This paragraph leads me to speak at once of another pecu- 
liarity of the Olive-backed Thrush in comparison with all its 
congeners, excepting, of course, its two varieties alicie and 
ustulatus. I refer to its laying speckled eggs in a nest several 
feet from the ground. The Wood Thrush, indeed, builds in 
bushes and low trees; but then its eggs are whole-colored, like 
those of the Veery and Hermit, both of which nestle on or very 
nearthe ground. In high Arctic regions, whither many of Swain- 
son’s Thrushes resort for the summer, the nest has been fre- 
quently observed on the stunted vegetation not a yard from 
the ground; but, in more favored places, the altitude is usually 
about a man’s height. The nest is more compact and more 
elaborately finished than those of the ground-builders, the 
Veery and Hermit, the outer portions of which are coarser and 
less consistent. The material is very miscellaneous, and varies, 
moreover, with the locality; but mosses, lichens, leaves, bark- 
strips, and fibrous weedy substances are usually found, while in 
some the Hypnum mosses are said to be most conspicuous, and 
to give a distinctive character. In size, the nests are only 
about four inches in diameter by half as much in depth; the 
walls being about half an inch thick. The eggs, numbering 
four or five, measure about seven-eighths of an inch in length 
by five-eighths in breadth; but much variation, both in size 
and shape, has been.observed. They are light greenish-blue in 
color, fully speckled with reddish-brown and other shades. 
Any Thrush’s eggs like this found in a nest above the ground, 
described by early authors, were almost certainly those of the 
Olive-backed Thrush, to whatever species they may have been 
accredited. 

As to the general habits of this bird in comparison with 
those of its congeners, there is little to be said, since they are 
scarcely distinctive. It is perhaps less decidedly terrestrial 
and less solicitous of concealment than the Hermit, being often 
observed in open woodland, and gleaning much of its food 
among the branches of trees. 1 do not think that I have ever 
recognized its voice, excepting the short single note which is 
much the same as that of its allies. Dr. Brewer describes it as 
having a certain resemblance to that of the Hermit, yet quite 
distinct; ‘it is more prolonged ; the notes are more equal and 
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rise with more regularity and more gradually, are richer, and 
each note is more complete in itself. Its song of lamentation, 
when robbed of its young, is full of indescribable pathos and 
beauty, haunting one who has heard it long after.” 


Wilson’s Thrush, or Veery 
Tardus (Hylocichla) fuscescens 


Little Thrush, Latham, Syn. ii. pt, i. 1783, 20 No. 5 (not of Pennant). 

Turdus minor, Gm. SN. i. pt. ii. 1788, 809, No. 32 (in part ; mixed with sewainsoni). 

Turdus mustelinus, ils, AO. v. 1812, 98, pl. 43, f. 3 (nec Gm., nec auct.). 

Turdus fuscescens, Stepi.. Shaw's GZ, x. 1817, 182.—? Kneel. Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 1857, 234.—Bd. 
BNA. 1858, 214.—Sel. PZS. 1859, 326 (critical).—Scl. Ibis, 1861, 282—Gund. J. f. O. 1861, 
824 (Cuba),—Lavwr. Ann. Lye. N. Y. vii. 1861, 326 (New Granada). Ooues & Prent. Smiths. 
Rep. for 1861, 1862, 404.—Scl. Cat. AB. 1862, 2.—Hayd, Tr. Am. Philos. Soe, 1862, 
158.—Verr. Pr. Essex Inst. iii. 1862, 145.—Blakis¢. Ibis, v. 1853,58 (Saskatchewan).— Bd. 
Rev. AB. 1864, 17.— All. Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 56.—Lawr. Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii. 1866, 
231.—Mcllwo. Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1866, 81 (Canada West).—Cowes, Pr. Ess, Inst. v. 1868, 
266.—Coues, Pr. Boxt. Soe, xii. 1868, 106.—Allen, Mem. Boat. Soc. i, 1858, 493, 514.—All. 
Am, Nat. ii. 1868, 489.—Pelz. Orn. Bras. ii, 1868, 92.—Turnd. B. E. Pa, 1869, 21; Phila. 
ed, 14.—Ridg, Pr. Phila. Acad. xxi. 1869, 127 (critical).—Mayn. Nat. Guide, 1870, 90.— 
Abbott, Am, Nat. iv. 1870, 540, 541.—Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv, 1871, —.—Stevenson, U. 
§. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1870, 1871, 463.—All, Bull. MCZ. ii. 1871, 256 ; iii. 1872, 155, 
173 (Colorado).—Mayn. B. Fla. 1872, 10.—Coues, Key, 1872, 73.—Edit. Am. Nat. viii. 
1874, 271.— Gundl. J. f. O. 1872, 405 (Cuba).—Mayn. Pr Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 357.— Ooues, 
BNW. 1874, 5; Trippe, ibid. 228 (Colorado).—Allen, Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1874, 48 
(Dakota).—B. B. & R. NAB. i, 1874, 9, pl. i. f. 3. —Brew, Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 438. 

Turqus fuscesens, Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 435. 

Turdus silens, Vieill. EM. ii. 1823, 647 (= mustelinus Wils.; nec silens Sw.). 

‘Turdus wilsonil, Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 34 (based on mustelinus Wils. nec Gm.).—Bp. 
Ann, Lye. N. Y. ii. 1826, 76.— Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 306.—Aud, OB. ii. 1834, 362, 
pl. 164.—Awd. Syn. 1839, 90.—Aud. BA. iii.1841, 27, pl. 145.—Oab. Fn. Peru. 1845-46, 
188.—Oab. Arch. f. Naturg. 1817 (i), 205.—Homeyer, Rhea, ii. 1849, 148 (monog.).—Hoy, 
Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 310 (Wisconsin).—Thomps. Vermont, 1853, 79.—Read, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 398 (Ohio).—Kennic. Tr. Ill. Agric. Soc. i. 1855, 601.—Pratzen, Tr. 
Ill. Agric. Soc. i, 1855, 601.—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 437 (Missouri).— Trippe, 
Pr. Essex Inst. vi. 1871, 115. 

Tardus wilsoni, Bp. C. & GL. 1838, 17.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 271.—Gund. J. f. O. 1855, 470 
(Cuba).— Puta. Pr. Ess. Inst. i. 1856, 209.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc, vii. 1860, 307 (Cuba).— 
Gund, J. f. O. 1861, 405 (Cuba). 

Merula wilsonli, Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. 1844, 197. 

‘Merula minor, Sw. & Rich. FBA. ii, 1831, 179, pl. 36.—? Denny, PZS. 1847, 38. 

Turdus minor, Zess. Tr. Orn, 1831, 408,—D’ Orb, La Sagra’s Cuba, Ois. 1840, 47, pl. 5.—Degl.- 
Gerbe, OE. i. 1867, 424 (Europe). 

Turdus bruneus, Brew. Journ. Boat. Soc. vi. 1852, 304 (chars. and habits).— Cabot, Naum. 
Bad. ii. Hft, iii. 1852, 66 (Lake Superior). : 

Merle grivette, Degland-Gerbe. 


Cu. sP.—? g Rufo-brunneus, cauda concolore ; infra albus, 
lateribus canis, jugulo tantum pallidé flavo-brunnescente, maculis 
minimis, sparsis, sagittatis fuscis notato. 


Entire upper parts reddish-brown, with a faint olivaceous tinge; no con- 
trast of color between back and tail; quills and tail-feathers darker and 
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purer brown, the former with white or buffy spaces at the concealed bases 
of the inner webs, as usual in this subgenus. No orbital light ring around the 
eye; auriculars only obsoletely streaky. Below, white; the sides shaded 
with hoary-gray or light grayish-olive; the jugulum buff-colored, contrast- 
ing strongly with the white of the breast, and marked with a few small 
brown arrow-heads, the chin and middle line of throat, however, nearly 
white and immaculate. A few obsolete grayish-olive spots in the white of 
the breast; but otherwise the markings confined to the buff area. Bill dark 
above, mostly all pale below, like the feet. ¢,7-74; extent, about 12; wing, 
4-44; tail, 3-34; bill, 2; tarsus, 1k. 9 averaging smaller. 

I have not observed a very early spotted and streaked stage of plumage, 
which, however, is presumed to occur, as in other species of this group. The 
sexes are alike in color, and the seasonal changes are slight. The differ- 
ences consist mainly in the stronger reddishness of the upper parts, or its 
tinging with an appreciable shade of olivaceous. But the upper parts are 
never of the decidedly olive shade seen in swainsoni and in the fore parts of 
pallasi. The color of the upper parts, however, viewing its occasional shad- 
ing toward olive, is less strongly distinctive of the species than the peculiar 
coloration of the under partsis. The pinkish-buff of the jugulum, restricted 
and sharply contrasting with the white of the breast, and its few small 
brown (not black or even blackish) spots, which do not extend into the 
white of the breast, are perfectly characteristic, as are the absence of a 
decided yellowish orbital ring and of distinct streaks on the auriculars. 

A curious malformation is exhibited in a specimen in Mr, Ridgway’s col- 
lection, in which the upper mandible is overgrown, and as much hooked at 
the end as that of a Shrike. ; 

The average dimensions of a large series of specimens of both sdxes are :— 
Length, 7.35; extent, 11.75; wing, 3.90; tail, 2.85; tarsus, 1.12. 


ILSON’S Thrush is another species which, a few years 
ago, could not have been properly brought into the 
present connection, owing to our lack of knowledge of its ex- 
treme western limits. The first authentic record of its occur- 
rence in the Rocky Mountains is, I think, that given in 1858 
by Professor Baird, who received a specimen from Fort Bridger, 
Utah. Latterly, Mr. J. A. Allen found the bird in Colorado Terri- 
tory, where Mr. Trippe also observed it, in July, at an eleva- 
tion of over 8,000 feet, and where it was doubtless breeding. 
Both Mr. Ridgway and Mr. Henshaw discovered it to be an 
abundant species in Utah and Colorado, and the former re- 
garded it as oné of the most characteristic birds of the valleys 
of the Provo, Bear, and Weber Rivers in Utah. Two nests 
were found by the latter near Fort Garland, Colorado, at nearly 
the altitude just mentioned; one of them was curiously built 
above an old nest of the previous season, which had been 
remodeled for the purpose. As Mr. Henshaw remarks, though 
the Veery is thus common on the northern confines of the Colo- 
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rado Basin, no one appears to have found it in New Mexico or 
Arizona. It must consequently take a somewhat circuitous 
route in gaining its winter home in Central America, unless 
perchance it migrates at a considerable elevation along the 
mountain-chains. Thelatter supposition seems more probable, 
since Professor Sumichrast has observed it in Orizaba in Mexico. 
Its general northward dispersion appears to be more restricted 
than that of either the Hermit or the Olive-backed Thrush, 
being perhaps coincident with the limit of arboreal vegetation. 
In Cuba, it is one of the commoner species of the genus. <A few 
linger through the winter in our Gulf States, but the majority 
leave our shores for the more genial climate of subtropical 
America, and proceed as far as Panama—in exceptional cases 
still farther, as in the instance noted by A. von Pelzeln, of an 
occurrence at San Vicente, Brazil,in December. There is even 
a record of the appearance of the bird in Europe; but I under- 
stand that this is open to doubt. It will be seen that its dis- 
tribution is much like that of the Hermit and the Olive-backed, 
yet on the whole somewhat restricted, though less so than that 
of the Wood Thrush. Its breeding-range, similarly, is more 
southerly, approximating to that of the Wood Thrush ; itincludes 
the Northern, Eastern, and some of the Middle States, and an 
adjoining belt of country in British America; while in the 
Rocky Mountains it stretches southward to the confines of New 
Mexico and Arizona. 

The Veery’s mating and nest building season, when the bird 
is in full song, is the genial month of May, in most parts of the 
United States; and two broods may be reared under propitious 
surroundings. But further northward, where alone have I my- 
self found the bird in its home, and heard its seductive epitha- 
lamium, the shorter span of the summer season suffices but for 
a single brood. The yearly crisis of the bird’s life is delayed 
till June, and the young are not seen abroad till the latter part 
of that month, if indeed before July. The heavy growth of 
timber that fringes the streams includes many nooks and dells, 
and broken ravines overgrown with thick shrubbery, from out 
the masses of which the tall trees tower, as if stretching forth 
their strong arms in kindly caressing of the humbler and 
weaker vegetation, their offspring. In such safe retreats, 
where the sombre shade is brightened here and there with stray 
beams of sunlight, in the warmth of which myriads of insects 
bathe their wings and flutter away their little span of life, 
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humming a quaint refrain to the gurgle of the rivulet, the 
Veery meets his mate—the song rises—the wooed is won—the 
home is-made. Should we force our unwelcome presence upon 
the bird who is brooding her newly-found treasures with the 
tenderest solicitude, she will nestle closer still, in hope of our 
passing by, till we might almost touch her; when, without a 
word of remonstrance or reproach, she takes a little flight, 
and settles afew yards away, in silent appeal. If the time, the 
place, the scene, suffice not for our forbearance, with what poor 
words of hers may we then be moved ? 

The nest will be found at our feet, most likely beneath some 
bush, resting upon a bed of leaves, or supported in the forks of 
some stems that spring directly from the ground. It seems 
large for the size of the bird, and perhaps not so neat and 
finished as we might expect; for the Veery, though a patient 
and faithful housekeeper, cares little for appearances. Among 
the various materials which enter into its composition, withered 
leaves form a large part, especially of the outer walls, while 
grass-stems, weed-stalks, and bark-strips are more compactly 
woven inside. There is no special lining of the interior, and 
the cavity is small. The nest may contain four, perhaps five, 
eggs, like those of the Hermit, greenish-blue, without markings, . 
except in rare instances, when a few specks appear, especially 
about the larger end. 

Varying estimates have been made of the Veery’s powers of 
song. For myself, I rate this bird as one of the sweetest of our 
songsters, of whose “ clear bell-like notes, resonant, distinct, 
yetsoftand of indescribable sadness”, I have spoken on a former 
occasion. I think Dr. Brewer’s faint praise the most cruelly 
unjust of all; can he have ever heard the Veery’s full utter- 
ance, and then have written, “‘The song of this thrush is 
quaint, but not unmusical; variable in its character, changing 
from a prolonged and monotonous whistle to quick and almost 
shrill notes at the close”? He speaks as he might of a hurdy- 
gurdy, instead of an exquisite oboe. No one of the voices of 
the woodland is less quaint than the Veery’s; no one is truer 
to its theme, more measured in its cadences, or softer and 
clearer in tone than that of the Veery—rival of the Olive, the 
Hermit, and the Wood Thrush, completing the quartette of 
silver-tongued cantatrices, who pledge the promises of spring- 
time in choral symphony. 
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Suspraminy MYIADESTIN Aa 


Frycatcoing THRUSHES 


The essential character of this group has been indicated on 
a preceding page. It has usually been associated with Péilo- 
gonys and Phenopepla in 
the family (Ampelide) 
which contains the Ce- 
dar Bird and Bohemian 
Waxwing; from all these 
birds, however, the boot- 
ed tarsi, speckled state of 
the young, and other char- 
acters sufficiently distin- 
guish it. In comparison 
with the- Thrushes, among 
.which it is now located, 
it differs in the shorter, 
broader, more depressed, 


and flycatcher-like Dill, u( 
with its deeply-cleft ric- ¢ 
tus and very short gonys, ; 
the smaller and weaker We ‘ 
feet, and in the peculi- ( 


arly double oi marginate F1G.5.--Details of external form of Myiadestes (M. town- 
tail, the feathers of which sendi) : bill and feet natural size; wing and tail 2. 


taper gently from base to tip. It isa small group, nearly con- 
fined to the warmer portions of America, comprising only two 
or. three genera, the leading one of which is the— 


Genus MYIADESTES, Sw., 


which was established by Mr. William Swainson, in 1838, in his 
arrangement of the Flycatchers, a work forming part of Bir 
William Jardine’s “ Naturalists’ Library”. It consists of ten or 
twelve species, only one of which occurs within our limits, the 
others being more southerly. In addition to the characters just 
noted, it may be observed that the species of Myiadestes agree 
in their rather uniform dark or dull coloration, variegated with 
brighter tints on the wings. They form part of an interesting 
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and somewhat isolated group, having no very intimate rela- 
tions with the other birds of our country, inhabiting woodland 
and shrubbery, feeding on insects and berries, and capable of 
musical expression in an exalted degree. 


Townsend’s Flycatching Thrush 


Myiadestes townsendi 


Ptilogonys townsendi, Aud. OB. v. 1839, 206, pl. 419, f. 2.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 46.—Nutt, Man. 
2d ed. i. 1840, 361. 

Ptilogonys townsendil, Aud. BA. i, 1840, 243, pl. 69.—Gamb. Pr, Phila. Acad. i. 1843, 261 
(California).—Gamb. Pr. Phila, Acad. iii. 1847, 157 (California).—Heerm. Journ. Phila, 
Acad. ii, 1853, 262.— Woodh, Sitgreave’s Rep. 1853, 76.—Henry, Pr. Phila, Acad. viii. 1855, 
308 (New Mexico). 

Ptiliogonys townsendii, Gamb. Journ, Phila, Acad. i. 1847, 40,—Ncwb, PRRR. vi. 1857, 82. 

Culicivora townsendi, DeKay, N. Y. Zool. ii. 1814, 110, 

Myladestes townsendii, Cab. Arch. f. Nat. 1847 (i), 208.— Baird, BNA. 1858, 321.—Henry, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. xi. 1859, 106 (New Mexico).— Kenn. PRRR. x. 1859, 25.—Heerm, PRRR. x. 
1859, 38.—Xantus, Pr. Phila, Acad, xi. 1859, 191 (California)—Hayd, Tr. Am. Philos. 
Soe. xii. 1862, 162.—Lerd, Pr. Roy. Arty. Inst. iv. 1864, 116.—Oowes, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
xviii, 1866, 72 (Arizona).— Bd. Rev. AB. 1866, 429, fig. —Coop. Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 34.— 
Coop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 134, figs.—Stev. U. 8. Geol. Surv. Terr, for 1870, 1871, 464,— 
Allen, Bull. MCZ. iii. 1872, 176.—Coues, Key, 1872, 117, f. 57.—Coues, BNW. 1874, 93. 

Myladestes townsendi, Sci. PZS, 1857, 5.—Scl. PZS. 1858, 97.—Cowes, Ibis, 1865, 163 (Ari- 
zona),—Aiken, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 198 (Colorado).—B. B. & R. BNA. i. 1874, 406, pl. 
18, figs, 3, 4.—Henshaw, Zool. Expl. W. 100th Merid. 231 (in press). 

Myiadestes obscurus, Bp. CA. i, 1850, 336 (in part; includes zownsendi), (Not of Lafr.) 

Townsend’s Ptilogonys, dud 1. ¢. 

Townsend’s Flycatching Thrush, Coves, 1. c. 

Townsend’s Solitaire, B. B. & Ril. c. 


Haz.—Western United States, from the easternmost foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific and British Columbia. Not kvown to penetrate 
any distance into Mexico, where replaced by other species. 


Cu. sp.—g 9? Sordide cinereus, infra dilutior, gula crissoque 
albicantibus; alis nigricantibus, fulvo bisignatis; cauda nigricante, 
rectrice extima albo-limbata, rectrice proxima albo-terminata; orbi- 
tis albis; rostro pedibusque nigris. 


g @.—General color dull brownish-ash, paler below, bleaching on the 
throat, lower belly, and crissum. Wings blackish, the inner secondaries 
edged and tipped with white, nearly all the quills extensively tawny or ful- 
vous at the base, and several of the intermediate ones again edged exter- 
nally toward their ends with the same color. In the closed wing, the basal 
tawny shows upon the outside as an oblique spot in the recess between the 
greater coverts and the bastard quills, separated by an oblique bar of black- 
ish from the second tawny patch on the outer webs of the quills near their 
ends. Tail like the wings (the middle pair of feathers more nearly like the 
back); the outer feather edged and broadly tipped, the next one more nar- 
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rowly tipped, with white. A white ring around theeye. Billand feet black. 
Eye brown. Length, about 8 inches; wing and tail about equal, 4-44; the 
latter forked centrally, graduated laterally; bill, +; tarsus,#; middle toe 
and claw rather more. 


Young :—Speckled at first, like avery young Thrush. Each feather with a 
triangular or rounded spot of dull ochraceous or tawny, edged with blackish. 


MONG the birds of our Western country, Townsend’s 
Thrush is almost the only one of general distribution 
which I have never been able to study in its native haunts. 
Until very lately, the Dipper was another which had always 
given me the slip; but, during the summer of 1874, ladded that 
sprightly and vivacious ornament of the mountain-torrent to 
the list of my personal friends, and in good time, perhaps, I 
shall come to know the Flycatching Thrush as well. In pen- 
ning an account of this stranger for the “ Birds of the North- 
west”, I could only state that I had found it rather rare, in sum- 
mer, in the upper portions of Arizona, and gather from my cor- 
respondents, or from the published records of other observers, 
some items of its life-history. I would refer to this article, 
however, as a fair epitome of what was then known, and, 
avoiding repetition, can now supplement it with some further 
particulars, the principal of which relate to the nidification of 
the species. 

None of tbe earlier observers appear to have ever found the 
nest of this bird; and to this day the eggs remain unknown. 
A few years ago, however, Mr. Ridgway discovered a nest, an 
account of which was communicated to Dr. Brewer, and pub- 
lished in substance in the work above quoted. The original 
notice, as prepared and printed (but up to the date of present 
writing, February 8, 1876, remaining unpublished), I am able 
to quote through the kindness of the writer, who has placed at 
my service the proof-sheets of his report on the birds observed 
during the Exploration of the Fortieth Parallel by Clarence 
King:— 

“In July, 1867, we found a nest of this species in a deep 
ravine on the western slope of the Sierra Nevada, at an alti- 
tude of about 5,000 feet.. This nest was placed in a cavity of 
the rocks forming the perpendicular upper bank of a sluice, 
constructed for mining purposes, and through which ran the 
water of a considerable mountain-stream. The nest, which was 
about a foot above the water, was nearly as bulky as that of the 
Brown Thrasher (Harporhynchus rufus), and similarly con- 
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structed; it contained four young. When we approached it, 
the female was much excited, flying before us or running upon 
the ground in the manner of a thrush, a species of which she 
was at first thought to be, from her entirely thrush-like man- 
ners and appearance. Even afterward, and until the species 
was identified by obtaining specimens, we were led into this 
delusion, its gliding, noiseless flight, and graceful running upon 
the ground being so perfectly thrush-like.” 

This curious fact, which would never have been anticipated, 
of the nesting of the bird in the rifts of rocks, is corroborated 
by the later observations of Mr. Henshaw, whose article, as pre- 
pared for the zoological volume of the Reports upon Explora- 
tions West of the One Hundredth Meridian—a work which will 
doubtless issue from the press during the present year—is to the 
following effect:—During a week’s stay in June, at the base of 
Baldy Peak, in Colorado, he frequently saw this bird in the pine 
forests, and as high up on the mountain sides as 10,000 feet ; 
its summer range doubtless extends up to timber line. Its 
habits, as far as he noticed them, are singularly like those of the 
Bluebirds. Besides a loud, liquid call note, the male has a 
beautiful warbling song, which somewhat resembles that of 
the Purple Finch, but far excels it in power, sweetness and 
modulation. Though he searched carefully for the nest, he only 
succeeded in satisfying himself that the bird breeds in the crev- 
ices of rocks. Its preference for such localities during the sum- 
mer, with the evident solicitude manifested on more than one 
occasion, left little doubt in his mind on this point. 

The birds are quite common (Mr. Henshaw continues), in the 
fall, in Eastern Arizona and Western New Mexico. Having 
reared their young, they appear to forsake the pine woods, 
which constitute their summer abode, and are seen lower down, 
on the hillsides covered with pifions and cedars. Their food at 
this season appears to consist almost exclusively of berries, 
particularly of the pifions and cedars, and the crops of many 
examined contained little else save a few insects. Though 
in summer a bird of retiring and unsocial habits— never 
more than a single pair being found in one locality—in the fall 
they are to a considerable extent gregarious, associating usually 
in small companies of from five toten. At the Old Crater, 
forty miles south of Zui, they had congregated in very large 
numbers wbout a spring of fresh water, the only supply for many 
miles around; and hundreds were to be seen sitting on the 
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bare volcanic rocks, apparently too timid to venture down and 
slake their thirst while we were camped near by. Their song 
is occasionally heard even in November and December, and is 
very sweet, but not so full and varied as during the vernal 
season. 

The sociable disposition which Townsend’s Thrush manifests 
during the winter, contrasting with those traits it shows at 
other seasons so conspicuously that it has acquired the soubri- 
quet of “Solitaire”, is also attested by Mr. J. K. Lord, from 
observations made at Colville during November, when the 
leaves had fallen, snow covered the ground, and the cold was 
intense. His attention was attracted by the sound of singing, 
unusual at that inclement season; and he soon discovered a 
score of these brave little birds perched upon the sprays of some 
thorn-bushes, and was reminded, by their low, sweet notes, of 
the Song Thrush of Europe. Commend me to the rare bird 
that sings in winter, whose pipe, yet limpid when the rivers 
cease to flow, is tuned to sounds harmonious amid the discord 
of the elements, in earnest of more genial times to come! 


SupraMity MIMIN A‘: Mocxine TurusHes 


CuHars.—There is little to be added to the comparative diag- 
nosis of this group already given (p.5). The tarsi are scutellate 
anteriorly, with seven scales (rarely obsolete, as sometimes oc- 
curs in Galeoscoptes). The wings are short and rounded—usually 
shorter than the tail, the feathers of which are graduated in 
length. There are bristles about the base of the bill, but the 
feathers themselves are soft. The bill is extremely variable in 
length and shape; sometimes it is much shorter than the head, 
and as straight as that of a typical Thrush, but in other cases 
it equals or exceeds the head in length, and is bent like a bow. 
The members of this group have been sometimes classed with 
the Wrens, to which they bear a strong resemblance in many 
respects. They are peculiar to America, and abound in species 
in the warmer parts of this hemisphere. In its broader features, 
the economy of these birds is much the same as that of the true 
Thrushes. They are insectivorous, but also feed on various soft 
fruits. They inhabit shrubbery rather than high open wood- 
land, and as a rule keep nearer the ground, some of the species 
being decidedly terrestrial, as indicated by their large strong 
feet. Their nidification is inartistic ; the stout bulky nests are 
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, 
placed in bushes; the eggs are three to six in number, usually 
speckled (the Catbird furnishes an exception to this last state- 
went). In this group, the vocal powersare carried to the highést 
known degree, some of the species being able to imitate not 
only the notes of other animals, but various sounds which are 
mere noises, without musical quality. . 

There are three North American genera of this subfamily, all 
of which are represented in the Colorado Basin. Although the 
generic characters are not very strongly marked (all the species 
used to be placed in the single genus Mimus), tangible differ- 
ences will be observed on. comparing the diagnoses given. 


Genus OROSCOPTES Baird 


CHARS.—Wings and tail of equal lengths, the former more 
pointed than in the other genera of Mimine, with the first quill 
not half as long as the second, which is between the sixth and 
seventh; the third, fourth, and fifth abont equal to each other, 
and forming the point of the wing. Tail nearly even, its 
feathers being but slightly graduated. Tarsus longer than the 
middle toe and claw, anteriorly distinctly scutellate. Bill much 
shorter than the head, not curved, with obsolete notch near 
the end. Rictal bristles well developed, the longest reaching 
beyond the nostrils. 

O. montanus is the type and only known species of this genus. 


Mountain Mockingbird 
Oroscoptcs montanus 


Orpheus montanus, Orn. Comm. Journ. Phila, Acad, vii. 1837, 193 (Columbia River).—Aud. 
Syn. 1839, 89.—Aud. BA. ii, 1841, 194, pl. 189.—Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. vii. 1655, 310 
(New Mexico). 

Turdus montanus, Aud. OB. iv. 1838, 437, pl. 369, f. 1. 

Turdus (Orpheus) montanus, Towns. Journ, Phila. Acad. viii. 1839, 153. 

Mimus montanus, Bp. C. & GL. 1838, 17,—Gamb. Pr. Phila. Acad. iii. 1846, 114 (California).— 
Gamb. Journ. Phila. Acad. i, 1847, 42.—Bp. CA. i.1850, 276,—McOall, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
y. 1851, 216 (Texas),— Woodh. Expl. Zufi River, 1853, 73.—Heerm. PRRR. x. 1859, 44. 

Oroscoptes montanus, Bd. BNA. 1858, 347.—Coues, Pr, Phila. Acad. xviii, 1866, 65 (Arizona). 

Oreoscoptes montanus, Scl. PZS. 1859, 340 (critical).—Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. xi, 1859, 
107 (New Mexico),—Bd. Ives’ Rep. Expl. Colorado, pt. v. 186], 6.—Hayd, Tr. Am, Phil. 
Soe, xii, 1862, 163 (Black Hills). —Bd, Rev. AB. 1864, 42.—Dress. Ibis, 1865, 482 (Texas).— 
Butch. Pr. Phila. Acad. xx. 1868, 149 (Laredo, T'ex.).—Coop. Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 73.— 
Ooop. Pr. Cala, Acad. 1870, 75 (Colorado River).—Ooop. B. Cal. i, 1870, 13,—Stev. U. S. 
Geol. Surv. for 1870, 1871, 464.—Hold. Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 194 (Black Hills).—AJl, Bull. 
MCZ. iii, 1872, 174.— Oowes, Key, 1872, 74.—Merr. U. 8. Geol. Surv. for 1872, 1873, 670, 
705, 712, 713,—Ridg. Bull. Ess, Inst. v. 1873, 179.—Qoop. Am. Nat. viil. 1874, 17.—Allen, 
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Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1874, 97 (Yellowstone River).—Cowes, BNW. 1874, 7, 228.—B. B. & R. 

NAB. i. 1874, 31, fig. pl. 3, f. 6.—Yarr. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 34.—Yarr. & Hensh, Rep. 

Orn. Specs. 1874, 6.—Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 40, 71, 97.—Hensh. List B. Ariz. 1875, 

150.*—WNelson, Pr. Bost. Soc, xvii. 1875, 339, 349, 352, 355 (California, Nevada, Utah). 
Mountain Mockingbird; Sage Thrasher, Vulg. 


Haz.—United States, from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific; eastward 
to the Black Hills and Fort Laramie. Texas and Lower California. 


CH. SP.— ¢ 2 Griseo-cinereus ; infra albidus, fusco-maculatus ; 
alis cauddque fuscis, illis albo-bifasciatis et limbatis, hac albo- 
terminatd ; rostro pedibusque nigricantibus. 


$ @,in summer: Above, grayish or brownish ash, the feathers with obso- 
letely darker centres. Below, whitish, more or less tinged with pale buffy- 
brown, everywhere marked with triangular dusky spots, largest and most 
crowded across the breast, small and sparse, sometimes wanting, on the 
throat, lower belly, and crissum. Wings fuscous, with much whitish edging 
on all the quills, and two white bands formed by the tips of the greater and 
median coverts. Tail like the wings; the outer feather edged and broadly 
tipped, and all the rest, excepting usually the middle pair, tipped with white 
indecreasingamount. Bill and feet black or blackish, the former often with’ 
pale base. Length, about 8 inches; wing and tail, each 4 or rather less (not 

— 5, as given by Baird and copied in my “ Key”); tarsus, 14; bill, 2. 
Young: Dull brownish above, conspicuously ean with dusky; the 
markings below streaky and diffuse. 

Specimens differ little with sex or season, or with age after the first 
streaked stage is passed. The individual variation consists in the purer or 
more brownish ash of the upper parts, and especially in the shade of the 
under parts, which ranges from whitish to a decided brownish-cinnamon 
cast, and in the amount of spotting. Ordinarily, the lower belly and vent, 
and sometimes the throat, are immaculate, but the whole under surface is 
sometimes pretty uniformly covered. The brownish shade is usually strong- 
est on the breast, flanks, and crissum. The newly-grown quills and tail- 
feathers are darker than the old ones, and have more white edging. The 
wing-coverts are sometimes edged as well as tipped with white. 


HIS interesting species resembles a Mockingbird—espe- 
cially a young one, before the spots on tbe under parts are 
lost—in many respects, but differs altogether in the quality of 
its song, and shares much of the ground-loving nature of a 


*Since these references to Messrs. Yarrow and Henshaw's writings (which are important in 
the present connection) may not be generally understood, it should be stated that “ Rep. Orn. 
Specs,” refers to a pamphlet (8vo, pp. 148) published at the office of the United States Geograph- 
ical and Geological Explorations and Surveys West of the One Hundredth Meridian, under auspices 
of the Engineer Department of the United States Army, relating to the collections made by 
the gentlemen named in 1871, 1872, 1873, containing five separate papers, one of which is an 
“ Annotated List of the Birds of Utah”, republished from Ann. Lyc. N. H. New York, xi, 1874; 
and that ‘‘ List B, Ariz.” refers to a paper by Mr. Henshaw in Appendix LL of Annual Report 
of Chief of Engineers of the United States Army for 1875; the pagination being given accord- 
ing to the separately-printed pamphlet edition of this Appendix (&vo, pp. 196). These papers 
are full of interesting field-notes, and bear directly upon the subject in hand. 
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Thrasher. It was one of the birds discovered by Mr. J. K. 
Townsend, who, with his some time companion Nuttall, explored 
the region of the Columbia, bringing many ornithological novel- 
ties to light. Nuttall speaks of its pleasant song, which he says 
resembles that of the Thrasher, and ascribes to it powers of 
imitation; but as his statement of such ability has not been 
since corroborated, we are left to infer that it possesses nothing 
beyond the flexible modulation of the voice for which all its 
tribe are famous. He discovered a nest, situated in a worm- 
wood-bush, containing four eggs. The original accounts of the 
species constituted the sum of our information respecting it 
for many years, until the general opening-up of almost untrod- 
den wastes put other eager and curious observers upon its track. 
From what we have learned, it would appear to have been mis- 
named the Mountain Mockingbird, since, as has been intimated, 
its repertoire is not remarkably extensive, while its favorite 
haunts are the arid and desolate sage plains of the great cen- 
tral plateau. We are now pretty well acquainted with its 
geographical distribution, though more precise knowledge of 
its movements would be acceptable. It is migratory, like most 
of its tribe, but only within a limited area. It is known to be 
resident in Texas, where my friend H. E. Dresser, of London, 
observed it at San Antonio and Eagle Pass in winter and sum- 
mer, and where he procured the eggs. He found it, like others, 
in brushy plains, and noticed its terrestrial habits. As well as 
I can judge from the accounts to which I have referred for in- 
formation— having nothing original to present upon the subject— 
the bird offers one of the many instances of what I should call 
“migration at will”, if I dared to propose a sort of paradoxical 
term. That is to say: out of the sum-total of individuals com- 
posing the species, congregated in their winter haunts, a cer- 
tain percentage elects to go north in the spring, dropping loi- 
terers by the way, while the rest breed where they wintered. 
In this manner, the species spreads latitudinally until the limit 
of its dispersion, which cannot be far from the northern bound- 
ary of the United States, is reached, and may be found nesting 
anywhere within the area it inhabits. In the fall the return 
movement is accomplished, and the species is then withdrawn 
into its comparatively narrow winter quarters, the limits of 
which I believe remain to be ascertained. This kind of optional 
or elective migration, witnessed in many other cases besides 
the present one, contrasts with the regular niigration perforce 
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of those other species, all the individuals of which are mysteri- 
ously impelled ‘to journey toward the pole, and settle for the 
summer in areas perhaps more contracted than their winter 
homes. 

For the general habits of this species I shall presently quote 
Mr. Ridgway, who bas made good use of the favorable oppor- 
tunities he enjoyed ; but will first describe the eggs, which I 
have examined in the National Museum at Washington. The 
elutch usually numbers four, measuring from 0.94 to 1.03 in 
length, and from 0.69 to 0.75 in breadth (inches and decimals). 
The ground-color is light greenish-blue; this is heavily marked 
with burnt-umber or olive-brown spots, and a few others of 
neutral tint. The pattern is generally bold and sharp, but in 
some cases finer and more diffuse, when the numberless speck- 
les and dots give an effect similar to that of some styles of 
Mockingbirds’ eggs. 

Instead of collating the fragmentary notices of writers who 
have recorded their transient impressions or isolated observa- 
tions, I shall conclude the history of the Mountain Mocking- 
bird with an extract from the author last mentioned. Noting 
that it inhabits sage-plains, especially of the ‘Great Basin”, 
and suggesting the name ‘Sage Thrasher” as more appro- 
priate than “ Mountain Mockingbird”, Mr. Ridgway goes on to 
say, in his note-book now lying before me: — 

“ Carson City, Nevada, March 24, 1868,—To-day we saw the 
Sage Thrasher for the first time this spring, and heard its song. 
The sage-brush was full of the birds, and many were singing 
beautifully when the evening shades were lengthened by the 
sinking of the sun behind the Sierras. Owing to the earliness 
of the season, the song was uttered in a subdued tone, and its 
full merits could not be appreciated. The bird was generally 
seen sitting in an upright position upon a sage bush, but when 
approached would diye—apparently into the bush, though close 
examination failed to reveal its hiding-place; often, however, 
we again heard it sweetly warbling, perhaps a hundred yards 
away in the direction from which we had come. This con- 
cealed, circuitous flight is characteristic of the species. 

“ April 2.—Rained throughout the night; this morning the 
air is fresh and balmy ; clouds are lowering about the bases of 
tbe mountains, concealing them from view. The air is vocal 
with the music of the spring birds, singing with vigor and 
joyousness. The Meadow Larks are singing throughout the 
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sage-brush, and with their rich notes are heard the sweet warb- 
lings of Oroscoptes montanus. To-day we heard this song in all 
its loveliness. Although weaker than that of either the Brown 
Thrasher or the Catbird, it is more varied and longer sustained 
as well as superior in sweetness and delicacy of tone. The 
song has, in modulation or style, a great resemblance to the 
soft tender warbling of tha Ruby-crowned Kinglet, although 
it is stronger, of course, iu proportion to the size of the bird. 

“ April 9.—The Sage Thrasher is now one of the most com- 
mon birds in this vicinity. To-day a great many were noticed 
among the brush-heaps in the city cemetery. Its manners dur- 
ing the pairing season are peculiar. The males, as they flew 
before us, were observed to keep up a peculiar tremor or flutter- 
ing of the wings, warbling as they flew, and upon alighting 
(generally upon the fence or a bush), raised the wings over the 
back, with elbows together, quivering with joy as they sang. ° 

“April 23.—Although we saw these birds everywhere among 
the sage-brush, their nests were found only with great diffi- 
culty. In the cemetery, the sage bushes had all been pulled 
up and thrown in piles in different parts of the inclosure, and 
upon these the birds were most frequently seen. On one occa- 
sion, a female was observed to fly into one of these brush-heaps, 
with a bunch of building material in her mouth; but it was 
only by taking off bush after bush that the nest was discov- 
-ered; this, though unfinished, contained one egg, and, in its 
‘construction and situation, resembled some of the nests of the 
Thrasher, though less bulky. The bushes were carefully re- 
‘placed, and the nest left undisturbed. In walking through the 
sage-brush on the open commons, several more nests were 
found, in similar situations, being placed in the thickest por- 
tion of the bushes, generally about two feet from the ground, 
but occasionally imbedded in the ground beneath them. They 
were all well concealed. At one time, while blowing some eggs, 
‘the parent birds came near us, running gracefully upon the 
ground in the manner of a Robin, stretching their necks, curi- 
-ous to see what we were doing, and watching our movements 
with an anxious look, but uttering no note whatever. 

“The only note of this species, besides its song, is simply a 
weak ‘ tuck’, seldom uttered unless the young are disturbed ; 
except during the pairing and nesting seasons, it is one of the 
most silent birds with which Iam acquainted, In September 
I saw it feeding upon the ‘ service-berries, which grew abund- 
antly in certain localities at the foot of the mountains.” 
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Genus MIMUS Boie 


CHARS.—Bill much shorter than the head, scarcely curved 
as a whole, but with gently curved commissure, notched. 
near the end. Rictal vibrissee well developed. Tail rather 
longer than the wings, rounded, the lateral feathers being con- 
siderably graduated. Wings rounded. Tarsal scutella some- 
times obsolete. Tarsi longer than the middle toe and claw. 

Of this genus, there are two well marked sections, represented 
by the Mockingbird and Catbird respectively. These may be 
most conveniently distinguished by color :— 

Mimus.—Above ashy-brown, below white; lateral tail- 
feathers and bases of primaries white. (Tarsal scutella always 
distinct.) 

Galeoscoptes.—Blackish-ash, scarcely paler below; crown and 
tail black, unvaried; crissum rufous. (Tarsal scutella some- 
times obsolete.) 


The Mockingbird 


Mimus polygliottus 


Turdus polyglottos, Z. SN. i. 10th ed. 1758, 169, no. 7 (based on Sloane, ii. 306, pl. 256, f. 3 ; 
Cates. i. 27; Kalm, ii. 335); 12th ed. 1766, 293, no. 10 (includes other spp. or vars.).— 
Bp. Journ, Phila. Acad, iv. 1824, 32 (critical).—Bp. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. ii. 1826, 74. 

Turdus polyglottus, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 812.—Lath. 10. i. 1790, 339.—Turt. SN. i, 1806, 493.— 
Wils. AO. ii. 1810, 14, pl. 10, f. 1.—Foz, Newe. Mus. 1827, 150.—ZLess, Tr. Orn. 1831, 
410.—Aud, OB. i. 1831, 108, pl. 21.—Nwit. Man. i. 1832, 320.—Pead, Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 
300 (rare).—Haym. Pr. Phila, Acad. viii. 1856, 289.—Gosse, Alabama, 1859, 47.—Gieb. 
Vg. 1860, 37, f. 85. 

Mimas polyglottus, Bote, Isis, 1826, 972.—Bp. C. & GL. 1838, 17.—Gamb. Pr. Phila. Acad. 
iii. 1846, 114 (California;,—Bp. CA. i, 1850, 276.—McCall, Pr. Phila. Acad. v. 1851, 216 
(Texas).— Burnett, Pr. Bost. Soc. iv. 1851, 116.—Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 309 (Wis- 
consin).— Reed, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 398 (Ohio).— Woodk. Expl. Zui R. 1853, 72.— 
Kennic. Tr. Illinois Agric. Soc. i, 1855, 582 (Illinois).—Lungersh. J. f. O. 1856, 69 (in 
captivity).—Scl. PZS. 1857, 212 (Orizaba).— Maxim. J. f. O. vi. 1858, 179.—Bd, BNA. 
1858, 344,—Scl. PZS. 1859, 340 (critical).—Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. xi. 1859, 106 (New 
Mexico).—Baird, Pr. Phila, Acad. xi, 1859, 303.—Kenn. PRRR. x. 1859, 25.—Heerm. 
PRRR. x. 1859, 44.—Wheat, Ohio Agric. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 365, no. 115 (Ohio).—Barn. 
Smiths, Rep. for 1860, 1861, 436 (Pennsylvania).—Cowes § Prent. Smiths. Rep. for 1861, 
1862, 410 (Washington ; rare).—Scl, Cat, AB. 1862, &.—Tayl, Ibis, 1862, 128 (Florida),— 
Bd. Rev. AB. 1864, 48.—Allen, Pr. Essex Inst. iv. 1864, 67 (Massachusetts—northern 
limit).—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 437 (Missouri).—Bry. Pr, Bost. Soc. ix. 1865, 
372.—Ooues, Ibis, 1865, 159 (New Mexico).—Dress. Ibis, 1865, 481 (Texas).—Coues, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. xviii, 1866, 65 (Fort Whipple, Ariz.).—Zawr. Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii. 1866, 
282 (New York).—Covwes, Pr. Bost. Soc, xii, 1868, 107 (South Carolina, resident).— Butch. 
Pr, Phila, Acad. xx. 1868, 149 (Laredo, Tex.).—Couwes, Pr. Essex Inst. v. 1868, 267 (New 
England).—Allen, Mem. Bost. Soe. i. 1868, 523 (Indiana).—Swmich, Mem. Bost. Soc. i. 
1869, 543 (Vera Cruz; Gulf coast up to plateau, breeding at Orizaba).—Turnbd. B. E. Pa. 
1869, 223; Phila. ed. 15.—Stearns, Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 282—Coop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 21.— 
Mayn. Nat, Guide, 1870, 92 (Massackusetts).— All. Bull, MCZ. ii. 1871, 259 (Florida, 
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wintering).—Ooues, Pr. Phila, Acad. xxiii, 1871, 19 (North Carolina).—Parker, Am. Nat. 
vy. 1871, 168,—Boardm. Am. Nat. v. 1871, 121.—Grayson, Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 277 
(Tres Marias Islands).—Mayn. B, Fla. 1872, 16.—Coues, Key, 1872, 74, f. 16.—Allen, Bull. 
MCZ. iii. 1872, 134 (Kaneas).—Purdie, Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 693.—Coues, BNW. 1874, 8.— 
Merr. Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 7, 8, 86.—Ooop. Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 17.—B. B. & R. NAB. i. 

e 1874, 49, fig. pl. iii. f. 4.—Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 97.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 
1875, 438 (New England).—Hensk. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1876, 151. 

Orpheus polyglottus, Sw. Zool. Journ. iii. 1827, 167.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 87.—Aud, BA. ii, 1841, 
187, pl. 138.— Denny, PZS. 1847, 38.—Gerhardt, Naum. iii. 1853, 37 (song).—~ Wailes, Rep. 
Mississippi, 1854, 319.—Pratten, Tr. Ill. Agric. Soc. 1855, 601 (Ilinois).—Henry, Pr. 
Phila. Acad, vii. 1855, 310 (New Mexico). 2 

Merinus polyglottus, Baird, Ives’ Rep. Colorado, pt. vi. 1861, 5 (lapsu). 

Orpheus leucopterus, Vig. Zool. Voy. Bloss. 1839, 18. 

Mimus leucopterus, Baird, Stansbury’s Rep. GSL. 1852, 328. 

Orpheus polygothus, Putn. Pr. Essex Inst. i, 1856, 224 (lapsu). 

Mimus canadatus, Baird, BNA. 1858, 345 (err. for ‘‘ caudatus”). 

Mimus caudatus, Xant. Pr. Phila. Acad. xi. 1859, 191 (California).—QOoop. Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 
186.—Ooop. Pr. Cal. Acad. 1870, 75. 

Mimus polyglottus var. caudatus, Cowes, Ibis, 1865, 533 (Arizona).—Ridg. Bull. Essex Inst. 
v. 1873, 179 (Colorado). 

Oreoscoptes montanus!, Cowes, Ibis, 1865, 164 (lapsu). 

Mimic Thrush, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 333, no. 194 and 194 B (young). 

Mockingbird, Vulg. 

Merle moqueur, French. 

Spottvogel, German. 


Has.—United States, southerly, from Atlantic to Pacific. North regu- 
larly to the Middle States, sometimes to Massachusetts and Wisconsin. 
Northerly portions of Mexico. Cuba? 


CH. sp. ¢ 2 Griseus, infra sordidé albus ; alis fuscis spatio 
albo, caudé fusco alboque dimidiatd, rostro pedibusque nigris. 


g, adult: Upper parts ashy-gray, the lower parts soiled white. Wings 
blackish-brown, the primaries, with the exception of the first, marked with 
a large white space at the base, restricted on the outer quills usually to half 
or less of these feathers, but occupying nearly all of the inner quills. The 
shorter white spaces show as a conspicuous spot when the wing is closed, 
the longer inner ones being hidden by the secondaries. The coverts are also 
tipped and sometimes edged with white; and there may be much edging or 
tipping, or both, of the quills themselves. Outer tail-feathers white; next 
two pair white, except on the outer web; next pair usually white toward 
the end, and the rest sometimes tipped with white. Bill and feet black, the 
former often pale at the base below; soles dull yellowish. Length about 10 
inches, but ranging from 9} to11; extent about 14 (13t015); wing, 4-44; tail, 
43-5; bill, $; tarsus, 14. 

9, adult: Similar to the male, but the colors less clear and pure; above 
rather brownish than grayish ash, below sometimes quite brownish-white, 
at least on the breast. Tail and wings with less white than as above de- 
scribed for the male. But the gradation in these features is by impercepti- 
ble degrees, so that there is no infallible color-mark of sex. In general, the 
clearer and purer are the colors, and the more white there is on the wings 
and tail, the more likely is the bird to be a male and prove a good singer. Tho 
female is also smaller than the male on an average, being generally under 
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and rarely over 10 inches in length, with extent of wings usually less than 
14, the wing'little if any over 4, the tail about 44. 

Young: Above decidedly brown, and below speckled with dusky. 

There is comparatively little variation in this species except in size. A 
tendency is seen in specimens from the southwestern parts of the United 
States to elongation of the tail, this member averaging about 5 inches, and 
sometimes measuring rather more. 


Fic, 6.—The Mockingbird. 


T is unnecessary to give an extended account of this famous 

bird, to which full justice has already been done in several 
treatises which the reader willinstantly callto mind; and should 
he be desirous of looking up the subject, the citations given at 
the head of this article—representing a small portion of the 
literature devoted to the Mockingbird—may help him somewhat. 
The bird is common in suitable situations in the Colorado 
Basin, and especially so in the lower and warmer portions. 
Its general range is indicated in a foregoing paragraph. I 
have refrained from citing the various West India islands 
which are occupied by subspecies or varieties of the Mocking- 
bird distinguished by some very modern authors. The North 
American representative is almost confined to this country, 
though it also occurs in portions of Mexico, as Colima, Mira- 
dor, Orizaba, and Mazatlan, as well as the Tres Marias Islands, 
and perhaps in Cuba. It winters in the Southern States in 
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great numbers—on the Atlantic side at least as far as South 
Carolina, where I have observed it at all seasons. In the 
spring, a small proportion of the whole number of individuals 
migrate “at will”, commonly reaching the Middle States and 
corresponding latitudes further west. The northernmost 
records generally quoted fix the limit in Massachusetts; but 
Dr. Brewer speaks of a single individual seen near Calais, 
Me., by Mr. George A. Boardman. Another reeord from an 
extreme point, given by Dr. P. R. Hoy, is above quoted; 
the extension of the bird to Wisconsin, as there indicated, has 
been commonly overlooked. Other States in which the bird is 
known to have occurred are New York, Obio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Iowa, and Kansas. The parallel of 49° N, has been 
named as its usual or normal limit. 


The Catbird 


Mimus (Galeoscoptes) carolinensis 


Muscicapa carolinensis, Z. SN. i. 1766, 328, no, 18 (based on Briss, ii. 365 and Cates. i. 66).— 
Bodd. Tabl. PE. 1783, 42 (PE. 676).—Gm. SN. i. 1788, 946, no. 18 (‘‘ Camtschatex ” 
&e.).—Lath. 10. ii, 1790, 483, no. 64.—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 581. 

Turdus carolinensis, Licht. ‘‘ Verz, 1823, 38”; “ Preia-Verz. Mex. Vég. 1830,2"; J. f. O. 
1853, 57.—D’ Orb. Ois Cuba, 1839, 51.—Manger, Zool. Gart. viii. 1867, 191 (in captivity). 

Orpheus carolinensis, 4ud. Syn. 1839, 88.—Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 195, pl. 140.—Putn. Pr. Ess. 
Inst. i. 1856, 209.—_Bland, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 287 (Bermudas).— Martens, J. f. 
O. 1859, 213 (Bermudas).—Jones, Nat. Bermuda, 1859, 27. 

Mimus carolinensis, Gray.—Scl. PZS. 1856, 294 (Cordova).—Kneel. Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 1857, 
234.—Bd. BNA, 1858, 346.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1860, 307 (Cuba).—Barn. Smiths. 
Rep. for 1860, 1861, 436.—Gundl, J. f. O. 1861, 324 (Cuba).—Boardm. Pr. Bost. Soc. ix, 
1862, 126 (Maine).— Blak, Ibis, iv. 1862, 5 (Saskatchewan).—Tayl. Ibis, 1862, 128.—Verr. 
Proc. Essex Inst. iii. 1862, 148.—Hayd. Tr. Amer. Philos. Soc, xii. 1862, 163 (Missouri 
to Rocky Mountains).—Blak, Ibis, 1863, 66 (British America).—Lord, Pr. Roy. Arty. 
Inst. Woolwich, iv. 1864, 117 (east of Cascade Mountains).—McJlwr. Pr. Essex Inst. v. 
1866, 87 (Canada West).—Bryant, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1867, 69 (Inagua).—Ooues, Pr. Essex 
Inst. v. 1868, 267.—Turnb. B, E. Pa. 1869, 22; Phila. ed. 15.—Qoop. Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 
73, 295 (Coeur d’Alefie Mountains).—Ooues, Pr. Phila. Acad. xxiii, 1871, 19.—Coues, Key, 
1872, 74,—Mayn. B. Fla, 1872, 19.—Allen, Bull. MCZ, iii, 1872, 174 (Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah).—Trippe. Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1873, 236 (lowa).—Pelz, Ibis, 3d ser. iil. 1873, 25,— 
Comstock, Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 76.—Packard, Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 271.—Allen, Pr. Bost. 
Soc. 1874, 49 (Dakota).—Coues, BNW. 1874, 8.—Trippe, ibid. 228 (Colorado). 

Mimius carolinensis, Oliford, Tr. Illinois Agric. Soc. v. 1865, 925 (habits). 

Galeoscoptes carolinensis, Gab. MH. i. 1850, 82 ‘type).—(undl. J. f. O. 1855, 470 (Cuba).— 
S. & 8. Ibis, i. 1859, 7 (Guatemala).—Scl. PZS. 1859, 336 (critical), 362 (Xalapa).—Gundl, 
J. f. O. 1861, 406 (Cuba).—Scl. Cat. AB. 1862, 6.—Allen, Pr. Essex Inst. iv. 1864, 68.— 
Bd, Rev. AB. 1864, 54.—Gundl. Repert. 1865, 230 (Cuba).—Bryant, Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 
1865, 372.—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii. 1866, 282.—S. § S. PZS. 1867, 278 (Mosquito 
Coast).—Coues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 107.—Sumich. Mem. Bost. Soc. i. 1869, 544 (Vera 
Cruz).—Lawr. Aun. Lye. N. Y. ix, 1869, 204 (Yucatan).—Coop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 23,—S. & 
S. PZS, 1870, 838 (Honduras).— Stev. U. S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1870, 1871, 464.—Gundl. 
J.£.0. 1872, 407 (Cuba).—Scott, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 220.—Merr. U. S. Geol, Surv. 
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Terr. for 1872, 1873, 670, 705, 713 (far west).—Ridg. Bull. Essex Inst. v. 1873, 179 (Colo- 
rado).—Ridg. Am, Nat. vii. 1873, 201, 550; viii. 1874, 198.—Merr, Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 7.— 
B. B. & R. NAB. i. 1874, 52, fig. pl. 3. f. 5.—Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 40, 56,71 (Utah, 
&c.).—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii, 1875, 438.— Hensh. Zool. Exp]. W. 100 Merid. 1876, 152. 

Caleoscoptes carolinensis, S. ¢ S.PZS, 1859, 370 (Oaxaca). 

Felivox carolinensis, Bp. CR. 1853. 

Lucar carolinensis, Qoucs Pr. Phila. Acad. 1875, 349 (comment. on Bartram), 

Lucar lividus, Bavir. Trav. Fla, Amer. ed. 1791, p. 290bis. 

Turdus lividus, Wils. AO. ii. 1810, 90, pl. 14, f. 3 (after Bartram),—Bp. 
Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 36 (critical).—Zess. Tr. Orn. 1831, 410.— 
Gaetke, J. f. O. 1856, 71 (Heligoland!).—Haym. Pr, Phila, Acad. viii. 
1856, 289. 

Orpheus lividus, Blas, Ibis, iv. 1862, 66 (Heligoland). 

Turdus felivox, Vieili, OAS. ii. 1807, 10, pl.67.— By. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 
1824, 36.—Bp. Ann. Lyc. N.Y. ii, 1826, 75.—Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass, 1839, 
302.—Thomps. Vermont, 1853, 78, fig.— Willis, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 
1859, 281 (Nova Scotia). 

Orpheus felivox, Sw. @ Rich, FBA. ii. 1831, 192.—Pratten, Tr. Ilinois Agr. 
Soe. 1855, 601. 

Mimus felivox, Bp. C. & GL. 1838, 18.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 276.—Burnett, Pr. 
Bost. Soc. iv. 1851, 116.—Read, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 398.—Hoy, 
Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 309 (Wisconsin).—Kennic. Tr. Ill. Agr. Soc. 
i, 1855, 582.— Mazim. J. f. O. vi. 1858, 180.—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 
1865, 437 (Missouri), 

Cat Flycafeher, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 388, no. 272. 

Merle & derriere roux, D’Ord.1.¢. 

Zorzal gato, Cuban. F1G, 7.—Foot of 

Merle Catbird; Chat, Ze Moine, Ois. Canad. 1861, 167. Catbird, nat. size. 

Cathird, Vulg. 


Has.—Nearly all the United States, and adjoining British Provinces. North 
to the Red and Saskatchewan Rivers (latitude 54°). West to Washington, 
Oregon, Wyoming, and Utah. South in winter to Panama. Mexico. Cuba.. 
Resident in the Southern States. Breeds throughout its range in North 
America. 


Cu. sp. 3 2 Schistaceo-plumbeus, subtus dilutior ; vertice, caudd, 
rostro pedibusque nigris, alis nigricantibus, crisso castaneo, 


é &: Slaty-gray, paler and more grayish-plumbeous below ; crown of head, 
tail, bill and feet black. Quills of the wing blackish, edged with the 
body-color. Under tail-coverts rich dark chestnut or mahogany-color. 
Length, 84-9; extent,11lor more; wing, 34-32; tail,4; bill, #; tarsus, 1-1y;. 

Young: Of a more sooty color above, with little or no distinction of a. 
black cap, and comparatively paler below, where the color has a soiled 
brownish cast. Crissum dull rufous. 

The outer edge and tip of the lateral tail-feather is sometimes decidedly 
palerthan the rest, indicating the space occupied by the white in Oroscoptes. 


i he is not easy to account for the vulgar prejudice against this 
bird. The contempt he inspires cannot be entirely due to- 
familiarity; for other members of the household, like the Robin, 
Bluebird, and Swallow, do not come under the ban. If his. 
harsh, abrupt, and discordant note were the cause, the croaking 
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Crow and chattering Blackbird would share the same disgrace. 
Yet the fact remains that the Catbird is almost always re- 
garded unfavorably, not so much for what he does, perhaps, 
as for what heis, oris not. To eyes polite, he seems to be “ off 
color”; in the best society, he is lookeduponas un peu compromis, 
There must be a reason for this—the world is too busy to in- 
vent reasons for things—for there never was a popular verdict 
without roots in some fact or principle. It is instinctive: the 
school-boy despises a Catbird just as naturally as he stones a 
frog; and when he thinks a thing is mean, no argument will 
convince him to the contrary. 

For myself, I think the boys are right. Like many of the 
lower animals, they are quick to detect certain qualities, and 
apt to like or dislike unwittingly, yet with good reason. The 
matter with the Catbird is that he is thoroughly common-place. 
There is a dead level of bird-life, as there is of humanity; and 
mediocrity is simply despicable—hopeless and helpless, and 
never more so than when it indulges aspirations. Yetit wears 
well, and is a usefal thing ; there must be a standard of meas- 
ure, and a foil is often extremely convenient. The Catbird has 
certainly a good deal to contend with. His name has a flip- 
pant sound, without agreeable suggestiveness. His voice is 
vehement without strength, unpleasant in its explosive quality. 
His dress is positively ridiculous—who could hope to rise in 
life wearing a pepper-and-salt jacket, a black velvet skull-cap, 
and a large red patch on the seat of his pantaloons? Add to 
all this the possession of some very plebeian tastes, like those 
which in another case render beer-gardens, circuses, and street- 
shows things possible, and you will readily perceive that a hero 
cannot be made out of a Catbird. 

But to be common-place is merely to strike the balance of a 
great number of positive qualities, no single one of which is to 
be overlooked. It is accomplished by a sort of algebraic proc- 
ess, in which all the terms of an equation are brought to- 
gether on one side, which then equals zero. There is said to 
be a great deal of human nature in mankind, and I am sure 
there is as much bird-nature in the feathered tribe. There is 
as much life in the kitchen as in the parlor: it is only a mat- 
ter of a flight of stairs between them. We who happen to be 
above know none too much of what goes on below—much 
less, I suspect, than the basse-cour often learns of the salon and 
the boudoir. I sometimes fancy that the Catbird knows us 
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better than we do him. He is at least a civilized bird, if he 
does hang by the eyelids on good society; if he is denied the 
front door, the area is open to him; he may peep in at the 
basement window, and see the way up the back stairs. His 
eyes and ears are open; his wits are sharp; what he knows, 
he knows, and will tell if he chooses. His domesticity is large; 
he likes us well enough to stay with us, yet he keeps his eye 
onus. His is the prose of daily life, with all its petty concerns, 
as read by the lower classes; the poetry we are left to discover. 

Explain him as we may, the Catbird is inseparable from 
home and homely things; he reflects, as he is reflected in, 
domestic life. The associations, it is true, are of an humble 
sort; but they are just as strong as those which link us with 
the trusty Robin, the social Swallow, the delicious Bluebird, or 
the elegant Oriole. Let it be the humble country-home of toil, 
or the luxurious mansion where wealth is lavished on the gar- 
den—in either case, the Catbird claims the rights of squatter 
sovereignty. He flirts saucily across the well-worn path that 
leads to the well, and sips the water that collects in the shallow 
depression upon the flag-stone. Down in the tangle of the moist 
dell, where stands the spring-house, with its cool, crisp atmos- 
phere, redolent of buttery savor, where the trickling water is 
perpetual, he loiters at ease, and from the heart of the green- 
brier makes bold advances to the milkmaid who brings the 
brimming bowls. In the pasture beyond, he waits for the boy 
who comes whistling after the cows, and follows him home by 
the blackberry road that lies along the zigzag fence, challeng- 
ing the carelessly thrown stone he has learned to dodge with 
ease. He joins the berrying parties fresh from school, soliciting 
a game of hide-and-seek, and laughs at the mishaps that never 
fail when children try the brier patch. Along the hedge row, 
he glides with short easy flights to gain the evergreen coppice 
that shades a corner of the lawn, where he pauses to watch the 
old gardener trimming the boxwood, or rolling the gravel 
walk, or making the flower bed, wondering why some people 
will take so much trouble when everything is nice enough 
already. Ever restless and inquisitive, he makes for the well- 
known arbor, to see what may be going on there. What he 
discovers is certainly none of his business: the rustic seat is 
occupied ; the old, old play is in rehearsal; and at sight of the 
blushing cheeks that respond to passionate words, the very 
roses on the trellis hang their envious heads. This spectacle 
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tickles his fancy; always ripe for mischief, he startles the loving 
pair with his quick, shrill cry, like a burlesque of the kiss just 
heard, and enjoys their little consternation. “Jt is only a Cat- 
bird”, they say reassuringly—but there are times when the 
slightest jar is a shock, and pledges that hang in a trembling 
balance may never be redeemed. 

“ Only a Catbird ” meanwhile remembers business of his own, 
and is off. The practical question of dining recurs. He means 
to dine sumptuously, and So, like the French philosopher, place 
himself beyond the reach of fate. But nature, in the month 
of May, is full of combustible material, and the very atmosphere 
is quick to carry the torch that was kindled in the arbor where 
the lovers sat. His fate meets him in the only shape that 
could so far restrain masculine instincts as to postpone a dinner. 
The rest is soon told—rather it would be, could the secrets of 
the impenetrable dark-green mass of Smilax whither the pair 
betake themselves be revealed. The next we see of the bird, 
he is perched on the topmost spray of yonder pear tree, with 
quivering wings, brimful of song. He is inspired; for a time 
at least he is lifted above the common-place; his kinship with 
the prince of song, with the Mockingbird himself, is vindicated. 
He has discovered the source of the poetry of every-day life. 


Genus HARPORHYNCHUS Cabanis 


CHARS.—Bill of indeterminate size and shape, ranging from 
one extreme, in which it is straight and shorter than the head, 
to the other, in which it exceeds the head in length and is bent 
like a bow (see figs. of the several species, beyond). Feet large 
and strong, indicating terrestrial habits; the tarsus strongly 
scutellate anteriorly, about equaling or slightly exceeding in 
length the middle toe with its claw. Wings and tail rounded, 
the latter decidedly longer than the former. Rictus with well- 
developed bristles. 

Viewing only the extrenies of shape of the bill, as witnessed 
in H. rufus and such species as H. redivivus or H. crissalis, it 
would not seem consistent with the minute subdivisions which 
now obtain in ornithology to place all the species in one genus; 
and two eminent European ornithologists have already pro- 
posed to separate them. But the gradation of form is so gentle . 
that it seems impossible to dismember the group without vio- 
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lence. The arcuation of the bill proceeds pari passu with its 
elongation; the shortest bills being the straightest, and con- 
versely. There is also a curious correlation of color with shape 
of bill; the short-billed species being the most richly colored 
and heavily spotted, while the bow-billed ones are very plain, 
sometimes with no spots whatever on the under parts. 

The genus is specially interesting in the present connection, 
since it reaches its highest development in the Colorado Basin, 
where nearly all the known species occur, some of them in 
abundance; while several of them are entirely confined, so far 
as we now know, to this region. As much can be said of no 
other genus. Harporhynchus is, in fact, the leading feature of 
the Colorado avifauna, whether we consider the relative num- 
ber of species there represented, or the extremely local distribu- 
tion of some of them. The fringilline genus Pipilo offers much 
the same case; and there is a further singular parallelism be- 
tween the two. Both are represented, in the United States at 
large, by a single species, heavily and even richly colored in 
comparison with the pale dull shades of the numerous species 
or races of the Coloradan region: in both cases, there are 
species restricted to this Basin; in both, rounded wings shorter 
than the graduated tail, large strong feet, and terrestrial habits 
are conspicuous features in comparison with their respective 
allies. The parallel might even be pushed to the length of 
recognizing individual species of one genus as representatives 
of those of the other. Pipilo aberti is the counterpart of 4. 
crissalis, and several others are almost as clearly analogous. 


Brown Thrasher 
Harporhynchus rufus 


Turdus rufus, Z. SN. i. 10th ed. 1758, 169, no. 6; 12th ed. 1766, 293, no. 9 (Cates. i, 28).— 
Gm. SN. i. 1788, 812, no. 9.—Lath. 10. i. 1790, 338, no. 44.—Turt. SN, i. 1806, 493,— 
Vieill. OAS. ii. 1807, 4, pl. 59.— FF ils. AO.ii. 1810, 83, pl. 14.—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 
1824, 33.—Bp. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. ii, 1826, 75.—Less. Tr. Orn. 1831, 408.—Pead. Rep. Orn. 
Mass, 1839, 300.—Aud. OB, ii. 1834, 102; v. 1839, 441, pl. 116.—Gerh. Naum. iii. 1653, 
37.—Thomps. Vermont, 1853, 78.—Haym, Pr. Phila. Acad. viii. 1856, 288.—Gatke, J. f. O. 
1856, 71 (Heligoland).—Gatke, Naum. 1858, 424 (same).—Gosse, Alabama, 1859, 54, 295. 

Orpheus rufus, S. § 2. FBA. ii. 1831, 189—Nwst. Man. i, 1832, 328.—Aud. Syn, 1839, 88.—Aud. 
BA. iii. 1841, 9, pl. 141.—/¥ailes, Rep. Mississip. 1854, 319.—Pratien, Tr. Illinois Agric. 
Soc. 1855, 601.—Putn. Pr. Essex Inst. i. 1856, 209.—T7rippe, Pr. Essex Inst. vi. 1871, 
115 (Minnesota). 

Orphea rufa, Gould, PZS. 1824, 15. 
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Mimus rafus, Gray.— Bp. C. & GU. 1838, 18.—Burnett, Pr. Bost. Soc. iv. 1851, 116.—Woodhk. 
Rep. Expl. Zufii, 1853, 73.—Read, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 398,—Hoy, Pr. Phila, Acad. 
vi. 1853, 309 (Wisconsin).—Aennic. Tr, Mlinois Agric. Soe. i. 1855, 582.—Mazim. J. f. 0. vi. 
1858, 180.— Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 437.— Turn. B. E. Pa,1869, 22; Phila. ed. 15, 

Tcoxostoma rufum, Cab. Arch. f. Nat. 1247, Bd. i. 207.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 277.—Blas. Ibis, iv. 
1862, 66 (Heligoland). 

Toxostoma rufa, Bruhin, Zool. Gart. 1871, 15. 

Narporhynchus rufus, Ccd. MH. i. 1850, §2.—Bd. BNA. 185%, 353.—Scl. PZS. 1859, 340.—Scl. 
Cat. AB. 1861, 8.—Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 436,—Coues & Prent. Smiths. Rep. 
for 1861, 1862, 410.—Hayd. Tr. Am. Phil. Soc. xii. 1862, 163.—Verr. Proc. Essex Inst. iii. 
1862, 148.—Blak. Ibis, iv. 1862, 5 (Saskatechewan),— Tay. Ibis, iv. 1862, 128.—Blak, Ibis, 
v. 1863, 67 (Fort Carlton).—Allen, Pr. Essex Inst. iv. 1804, 68.—Bd. RAB. 1864, 44.— 
Lawr. Ann, Lye. N. Y. viii. 1866, 282.—McZlwr, Pr. Essex Inst. v. 1866, 87 (Canada 
West).—Coues, Pr. Essex Inst. v. 1868, 267.—Coues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 107,—Ooop. 
Am, Nat. iii, 1869, 296 (Upper Missouri).—Allern, Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 508.—Allen, Am. 
Nat. vi. 1872, 266.—Coues, Key, 1872, 75.—Allen, Bull, MCZ. iii. 1872, 173.—Mayn. B. 
Fla, 1872, 21.—Ridg. Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 550,—Coues, Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 326, f, 65.— 
Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soe. xv. 1873, 236.— Merriam, Am, Nat. viii. 1874, 7.—Ridg. Am. Nat. 
viii. 1874, 198.—Coues, BNW. 1874, 9 (see p. 229).—Allen, Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1874, 49°" 
(Dakota).— Hensk, Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 57 (Colorado).—B.B. & R. NAB. i. 1874, 37, pl. 
3, f. 1.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 438.—Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 10 Merid. 1876, 154 
(Rocky Mountains of Colorado). 


Fic, 8.—Head of Prown Thrasher, nat. size. 


Antimimus rufus, Sundev. Meth. Av. Disp. Tent. 1872, 13 (type. 

Harporhynckus rufus var. longicauda, Bd. BNA. 1858, 353 (in text).—Ridgw. Bull. Essex 
Inst. v. 1873, 179 (Colorado). 

Harporhynchus longicauda, Stev. U.S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1870, 1871, 464. 

Ferruginous Thrush, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 333, no. 195. 

Fox-coloured Mock-bird, &. & R. 1. ¢. 

Ferruginous Mocking-bird, Aud. }. ¢. 

Grive rousse, Le Moine, Ois, Canad. 1861, 171. 


Thrasher, Brown Thrush, Brown Thrasher, Sandy Mockingbird, French Mockingbird, 
Vulg. 


[Some quotations of the subspecies H. LONGIROSTiIS J happen to have at hand are :—Or- 
pheus longirostris, Lafr. RZ. 1838, 55; MZ. 1839, pl. 1.—Tozostoma longirostre, Cab. Arch. f. 
Naturg. 1847, Bd, i. 207.—Tozostoma longirostris, Bp. CA. i, 1850, 277.—Mimus longirostris, Bd. 
Rep. Expl. GSL, 1852, 328 —Scl. PZS. 1856, 294 (Cordova).—Harporhynchus longirostris, 
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Cab, MH. i, 1850, 81.—Bd, BNA. 1858, 352; ed. of 1860,'352, pl. 52,—Bd. U. S..Mex. B. Surv. 
ii, pt. ii, 1859, Birds, 13, pl. 14.—Scl, PZS. 1859, 339 (critical) ; 1859, 362 (Xalapa) ; 1864, 172 
(City of Mexico); Cat, AB. 1861, 8.—Bd. RAB, 1864, 44.—Butch. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1868, 149 
(Laredo, Tex.).—Harporhynchus rufus var. longirostris, Coucs, Key, 1872, 75.—B. B. & R. 
NAB. i. 1874, 39, pl. 3, f. 2. —Hap,—Valley of the Rio Grande and southward, ] 


Hazs.—United States, and adjoining belt of British America; north to 
Canada, Lake Winnipeg and the Saskatchewan; west into the mountains 
of Colorado and Wyoming. Breeds throughout its range. Winters in the 
Southern States. No extralimital American quotations. Accidental in 
Europe (Heligoland, Gutke; see above). 


CH. SP.—a. RUFUS. 3 2 Supra ferrugineus, alis albo-bifas- 
ciatis; infra ex rufo albidus; pectore lateribusque maculis brunneis 
guttato-lineatis; gonyde recto; mandibuld ad basin flavescente. 


& @: Upper parts uniform rich rust-red, with a bronzy lustre. Concealed 
portions of quills fuscous. Greater and median wing-coverts blackish near 
the end, then conspicuously tipped with white. Bastard quills like the 
coverts. Taillike the back, the lateral feathers with paler ends. Under parts 
white, more or less strongly tinged, especially on the breast, flanks, and cris- 
sum, with tawny or pale cinnamon-brown, the breast and sides marked with - 
a profusion of well-defined spots of dark brown, oval in front, becoming 
more linear posteriorly. Throat is immaculate, bordered with a necklace 
of spots; the middle of the belly and under tail-coverts likewise unspotted. 
Bill black, with yellow base of the lower mandible; feet pale; iris yellow. 
Length, about 11 inches; extent, 124 to 14; wing, 32-44; tail, 5 or more; 
bill, 1; tarsus, 1.25. 


b. LONGIROSTRIS.—Precedenti similis; supra rufo-brunneus, 
alis albo-bifasciatis; infra albus, pectore lateribusque maculis ni- 
gricantibus guttato-lineatis; gonyde incurvato. 


Similar in general to H. rufus; upper parts reddish-brown, instead of rich 
foxy-red; under parts white, with little if any tawny tinge, the spots large, 
very numerous, and blackish instead of brown. The wing shows dusky and 
white bars across the ends of the median and greater coverts, as in rufus, 
but the ends of the rectrices are scarcely or not lighter than the rest of these 
feathers. The bill is almost entirely dark-colored. 

Besides these points of coloration, which are readily appreciable, there is 
adecided difference in the sbape of the bill. In H. rufus, the bill is quite 
straight, and only just about an inch long; the gonys is straight, and 
makes an angle with the slightly concave lower outline of the mandibular 
rami. In H. longirostris, the bill is rather over an inch long, and some- 
what curved ; the outline of the gonysisa little concave, making with the 
ramus one continuous curve from base to tip of the bill. 


S in the ease of the Mockingbird, I shall have but a word 
to say respecting the Brown Thrush or Thrasher, whose 
biography has already been several times written, before tak- 
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ing up the other species of the genus, which are far better rep- 
resented in the Colorado Basin. It is scarcely, in fact, an in- 
habitant of this region at all, only reaching, as far as we now 
know, the extreme northeastern portion, where it has been 
found, by Mr. J. A. Allen, in the mountains of Colorado Ter- 
ritory, up to an altitude of 7,500 feet. The foregoing para- 
graph indicates its general range, in every part of which it ap- 
pears to nestle with equal readiness, while it passes the winter 
in the southerly portions. Very singularly, the only extralim- 
ital records I possess of this species refer to its occurrence, not 
near our boundaries, as would be expected, but in Europe. It 
has been found in Heligoland, that wonderful little island in the 
North Sea, where the ornithology of the four quarters of the 
world seems to come to a focus. To epitomize some other 
points in its history, I may say that it is a delightful songster, 
like all its tribe; inhabits brushwood and shrubbery, spending 
much of its time on the ground, scratching for food with all the 
persistency of a Towhee; feeds on insects and berries; nests, 
according to locality, from March to June, in brushes, vines, or 
brier-patches; builds a bulky structure of twigs, weed-stalks, 
withered leaves, bark-strips, and fibrous roots, and lays from 
four to six eggs, about an inch long by four-fifths broad, white 
or greenish-white, marked with innumerable reddish-brown . 
dots, usually more numerous at or around the larger end. 


Curve-billed Thrasher 


Harporhynehus curvirostris palmeri 
a. curvirostris. 


Orpheus curvirostris, Sw. Philos. Mag. iii. 1827. 369 (Eastern Mexico).—A/cCall, Pr. Phila, 
Acad. iv. 1848, 63 (Matamoras). 

Mimus curyirostris, Gray, G. of B. 

Toxostoma curvirostris, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 277.—Lawr, Ann. Lyc. N. Y. vi. 1852, 223 (Texas).— 
Bd. Stansbury's Rep. GSL. 1852, 329, 

Toxostoma curvirostre, Scl. PZS. 1857, 212 (Orizaba). 

Harporhynchus curvirostris, Cab. MH. i. 1850, 81.—Rd, BNA. 1258, 351; ed. of 1860, 351, pl. 
51.—Bd, U. 8. Mex. B. Surv. ii. pt. ii, 1859, Birds, 12, pl. 13.—Scl. PZS. 1859, 339 (critical); 
1859, 370 (Oaxaca).—Bd. RAB. i. 1864, 45.—Dress. Ibis, 2d ser. i. 1865, 482 (Texag).— 
Butch. Pr. Phila. Acad. xx. 1868, 149 (Laredo, Tex.).—Couwes, Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 328 
(critical).—B. B. § R. NAB, i, 1874, 41, pl. 3, f. 3 (‘adjacent regions of United States 
and Mexico, southward”, &c.), 

Pomatorhinus turdinus, Zemm. PC. 411. 

Toxostoma vetula, Haz. Isis, 1831, 528, 

[NoTe.—Some of the foregoing United States references actually or virtually include palmeri ] 
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6. palmeri. 

Harporhynchus curvirostris, Heerm. PRRR. xs. 1859, Parke’s Route, 11 (Arizona.—Heer- 
mann’s specimen, No. 8128, Mus. Smiths., afterward became a type of var. palmeri),— 
Ooues, Pr. Phila, Acad. 1868, 83 (Arizona).—Oowes, Key, 1872, 75. 

Harporhynchus curvirostris var. palmeri, Ridgw. MSS.—Oouwes, Key, 1872, 351.—Ooues, 
Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 329, fig. 68.—Brewer, Pr. Bost. Soc. xvi. 1873, 108 (eggs).—B. B. & R. 
NAB. i. 1874, 43 (Tucson, Ariz.).—Hensh. List B. Ariz. 1875, 154.—Hensh. Zool. Expl. 
W. 100 Merid. 1876, 156 (Arizona). 

Has.—Of the typical form, from the valley of the Rio Grande along the 
border of the United States, to Mazatlan, and southward in Mexico. Var. 
palmeri has only been found in Arizona. 


CH. SP. @. CURVIROSTRIS.—Fusco-cinereus, alis cauddque . 
Suscis; infra albidus, maculis rotundatis fusco-cinereis nebuloso- 
notatus, hypochondriis crissoque ochraceo-tinctis, alis albo bifasci- 
atis, caudd albo-terminatd. 


3 Q: Above, uniform brownish-gray (exactly the color of a Mockingbird, 
M. polyglottus), the wings and tail darker and purer brown. Bolow, dull 
whitish, tinged with ochraceous, especially on the flanks and crissum, and 
marked with rounded spots of the color of the back, most numerous and 
blended on the breast. Throat quite white, immaculate, without maxillary 
stripes; lower belly and erissum mostly free from spots. No decided mark- 
ings on the side of the head. Ends of greater and median wing-coverts 
white, forming two decided cross-bars; tail-feathers distinctly tipped with 
white. Bill black; feet dark-brown. Length of $, about 11 inches; wing, 
44-44; tail,44-5; bill,14; tarsus, 14; middle toe and claw, 14. 9 averaging 
rather smaller. 


Fia. 9.—Head of Curve-billed Thrasher (var.); nat. size. 


b. PALMERI.—Similis; fasciis alarum et apicibus rectricum 
albis obsoletis; infra griseo-albidus, rufo-tinctus, maculis fusco- 
cinereis obsoletis; rostro graciliore. 


Although the differences between this and the typical form are not very 
easy to express, yet they are readily appreciable on comparison of specimens, 
and fully warrant Mr. Ridgway’s discrimination of avar. palmeri. The upper 
parts are quite similar; but the under parts, instead of being whitish, with 
decided spotting of the color of the back, are grayish, tinged with rusty, 
especially behind, and the spotting is nebulous. The white on the ends of 
wing-coverts and tail-feathers is reduced to a minimum or entirely suppressed. 
The bill is slenderer and apparently more curved in all the specimens I 


5 BO 
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have seen. (In the figure, the bill is rather too stout). Average dimensions 
of four specimens of both sexes: length, 10.75; wing, 4.33; tail,5.00; chord 
of culmen, 1.12; tarsus, 1.25; middle toe and claw rather more. 

This form was first indicated, in 18538, by Professor Baird, who noted the 
peculiarities of a specimen (No. 8128 of the National Museum) collected near 
Tucson, Ariz., by Dr. A. L. Heermann, whose notice is above quoted. This 
same specimen afterward became a type of Mr. Ridgway’s var. palmeri, as 
tirst published by me, from his MS., in the “ Key”, p. 351 (1872). 


HE habitat of the true Curve-billed Thrush is stated to 

extend to the southern border of the United States. This 
would bring it within the area the birds of which are treated 
in the present volume; but it will be understood that the re- 
marks which follow relate to the northern variety, which, so, 
far as we know, is peculiar to Arizona. It was discovered near 
Tucson by Dr. Heermann, who has left a short note of his 
observations, and its peculiarities were first noted by Professor 
Baird, although it was not named or formally described as dis- 
tinct until 1872. In 1873, I gave a short account of the bird in 
the ‘American Naturalist”, as above quoted, accompanied by a 
figure of the head (here reproduced, as are the others illustrating 
the speciesof this genus), drawn from specimens sent to me while 
Iwas in Dakota by Lieut. C. Bendire, United States Army. This 
gentleman’s memoranda accompanying the specimens indicated 
that the habits of the bird are much the same as those of other 
Thrashers; and that it nests in cactus, mezquite, and other 
low bushes, laying usually three eggs. Two sets of eggs which 
he obtained were taken, one July 18, the other August 20. 
They measure about 1.10 inches in length by 0.80 in breadth, 
and are pale dull greenish-blue, speckled evenly and profusely 
with reddish-brown dots. 

Later observations, made by Mr. H. W. Henshaw in Arizona, 
afford further insight into the life of this bird. He found it 
common in the dreary desert region about Camp Lowell, where 
it was associated with H. bendirii and H. crissalis, and easily 
distinguished it during life by certain peculiarities of flight. 
It frequented the edges of the mezquite thickets, hopping 
lightly over the ground in search of insects. It flew rapidly, 
keeping generally close to the ground, retreating when alarmed 
from one thicket to another, and hiding in the dense brush. 
Sometimes, when startled, it mounted to the tops of the mez- 
quites with quick nervous movements and continual jetting 
of the long tail, emitting meanwhile a succession of loud cluck- 
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ing notes to indicate its anger or alarm. In its general dis- 
position, it appeared wild and suspicious. Hundreds of the 
nests were observed in the ‘‘cholla” cactuses; but at the time 
(September 1 to 10) they were empty, and only one bird in nest- 
ing-plumage was found. ‘“ Near a water-hole, some thirty miles 
from Camp Lowell, where is found a meagre supply of the 
precious fluid, which, from long standing, becomes so stagnant 
and thick with mud that the thirsty animals which pass through, 

_ though suffering terribly from the effects of many miles’ weary 
travel over the burning sands, often reject it, considerable 
numbers of these Thrushes were noticed in the throngs of the 
commoner kinds, as Sparrows and White-winged Blackbirds, 
which resort here through the day to slake their thirst. The 
brink of the pool was often crowded with hundreds of birds 
brought thus together from common necessity, and forgetful of 
aught else save the urgent need which impelled them to seek 
that spot from great distances.” 


Arizona Thrasher 


Marporhynchus bendirii 


Harporhynchus bendirei, Cows, Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 330, f. 69.— David Scott, Am. Nat. vii. 
1873, 565 (disallows the species, upon presumptive applicability of Darwinism)..-B. B. & 
R. NAB. iii. 1874, 500. 

Harporhynchus bendiri, Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvi. 1873, 108 (eggs redescribed). 

Harporhynchus cinereus var. bendirei, Hensh, List B. Ariz. 1875, 154. 

Harporbynchus cinerews var. bendierl, Hensk. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1876, 154 (critical). 

Bendire’s Thrush, Cowes, 1. c. 


Han.—Arizona. 


Cu. sr.— 3 2 Rostro capite breviore, ad basin robusto, ad 
apicem acuminato, gonyde subrecto; tarso digito medio cum un- 
gue longiore. Fusco-cinereus, subtus fusco-albidus, pectore macu- 
lis fuscis acutis, lateribus crissoque rufescentibus; strigis max- 
illaribus nullis. 


SQ: Bill shorter than head, comparatively stout at base, very acute at tip, 
the culmen quite convex, the gonys however only just appreciably concave. 
Tarsus a little longer than the middle toe and claw. Third and fourth pri- 
maries about equal and longest, fifth and sixth successively slightly shorter, 
second equal to seventh, first equal to penultimate secondary in the 
closed wing. Entire upper parts, including upper surfaces of wings aud 
tail, uniform dull pale grayish-brown, with narrow, faintly rusty edgings 
of the wing-coverts and inner quills, and equally obscure whitish tipping of 
the tail-feathers. No maxillary nor auricular streaks; no markings about 
the head except slight speckling on the cheeks. Under parts brownish- 
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white, palest (nearly white) on the belly and throat, more decidedly rusty- 
brownish on the sides, flanks, and crissum, the breast alone marked with 
numerous small arrow-head spots of the color of the back. Bill light colored 
at base belew. g: Length, about 93; wing, 4; tail, 44; bill (chord of cul- 
men), $; along gape, 14; tarsus, 14; middle toe and claw, 13. 9 rather 
smaller; wing, 32, &c. 

This species is allied to, and in some respects intermediate between, H. 
curvirostris palmeri and H. cinereus ; its closest relationships being decidedly 
with the latter, though the appearance of the under parts is altogether dif- 
ferent. It is distinguished from palmeri in heing much smaller, with a much 


Fig, 10.—Head of Arizona Thrasher, nat. size. 


shorter and differently shaped bill, different proportions of tarsus and toes, 
and obviously different coloration (compare measurements and description). 
It comes much nearer H. cinereus, in spite of some decided differences both 
of form and color. In the latter, the bill, though of nearly the same length, 
is more curved; the tarsus is not longer than the middle toe and claw; the 
third-sixth quills of the wing are about equal and longest, the second 
being about equal to the eighth ; while the under parts are as distinctly and 
heavily spotted as those of H. rufus itself. The two are of about the same 
size, and in the coloration of the upper parts are much alike. While fully 
recognizing the close relationships of H. bendirii to H. cinereus—in fact, hav- 
ing insisted upon them from the outset, when it was assumed that the bird 
was nearer palmeri—I am not prepared to assent to Mr. Henshaw’s 
reduction of the species to a variety of cinereus. I recognize the conscien- 
tious care with which he has made his comparisons, and regret that I can- 
not agree with conclusions so drawn, unlike those of Mr. D. Scott, which 
rest upon hasty speculation. 

The synonymy and characters of H. cinereus,* with a figure of the head, 
are given in the subjoined note, to facilitate comparison. 


* HARPORHYNCHUS CINEREUS.—Saint Lucas Thrasher. 


Harporhynchus cinereus, Xant. Pr. Phila. Acad. xi. 1859, 298 (Cape Saint Lucas).—Baird, 
Pr. Phila. Acad. xi. 1859, 303 (the same).—Scl. Cat. AB. 1861, 8.— Bd. RAB. 1864, 46.— 
Elliot, BNA. pl. 1.—Coop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 19.—Qoues, Key, 1872, 75.—Cowes, Am, Nat. 
vii, 1873, 327, 331, f. 70.—B. B. & R. NAB. i. 1874, 40, pl. 4, f. 2. 


Has.—Lower California. 

Cu. sp.— f 9 Fusco-cinereus, infra albus, maculis parvis, distinctis, fuscis ; 
alis cauddque fuscis, illis albo-bifasciatis, hac albo-terminatd. | 

39: Upper parts uniform ashy-brown, the wings and tail similar but 
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HE history of this bird is short, if not also in keeping 

with the rest of the familiar quotation. That it should 
have been overlooked by all the earlier explorers in Arizona 
is probably a result of its extremely local distribution; in 
fact, it is only known to inhabit a very restricted 4rea in South- 
ern Arizona, in the vicinity of Tucson. It was discovered in 
1872 by the zealous collector whose name it bears in recogni- 
tion of the services he has rendered in developing the orni- 
thology of the Southwest. Inthe spring of 1873, while at Fort 
Randall, Dakota, I received specimens from Lieutenant Ben- 


rather purer and darker brown, the former crossed with two white bars 
formed by the tips of the coverts, the latter tipped* with white. Below, dull 
white, often tinged with rusty, especially behind, and thickly marked with 
small, sharp, triangular spots of dark brown or blackish. These spots are 
all perfectly distinct, and cover the lower parts excepting the throat, lower 
belly, and crissum. Becoming smaller anteriorly, they run up each side of 
the throat in a maxillary series bounding the immaculate area. The sides of 
the head are finely speckled, and the auriculars streaked. The bill is black, 
lightening at the base below, and little if any longer than that of H. rufus, 
though decidedly curved. Length of $ about 10 inches; wing, 4; tail, 44; 
bill, 14; tarsus, 1}; middle toe and claw, 1}. Q averaging rather smaller. 


Fia. 11.—Head of Saint Lucas Thrasher, nat. size. 


Young: In a newly-fledged specimen, the upper parts are strongly tinged 
with rusty-brown, and this color also edges the wings and tips the tail. 

The striking resemblance of this species to the Mountain Mockingbird, 
(Oroscoptes montanus) has been noted. The species is immediately distin- 
guished from any others of the United States by the sharpness of the spot- 
ting underneath, which equals that of H. rufus itself, the small and strictly 
triangular character of the spots, together with the grayish-brown of the 
upper parts, and inferior dimensions. The bill is shaped much as in curvi- 
rostris and palmeri. H. ocellatus of Mexico is even more boldly marked 
below, but the spots are large, rounded, and black. 
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dire, who had already perceived that the bird differed in its 
habits as well as in its physical characters from either of the 
two species (crissalis and palmeri) with which he found it asso- 
ciated. These were soon afterward described in the “ Ameri- 
can Naturalist”, and the head figured to show the peculiar 
shape of the bill. 

The Arizona Thrasher appears to be less numerous than 
either of its associates. The only additional specimens which 
have come to hand since the types were received are three 
taken at Camp Lowell by Mr. Henshaw. The bird is said to 
differ notably in its nesting habits from the Curve-billed 
Thrasher; the latter building almost always in cactuses, while 
Bendire’s nests in trees and bushes, preferably mezquite, some- 
times thirty feet from the ground. A nest containing two 
fresh eggs was found July 19, 1872. The eggs are readily 
distinguishable from those of H. palmeri. They are simply 
grayish-white, instead of light dull green, marked with 
numerous spots and larger blotches or dashes of two shades 
of reddish-brown, with other markings of lilac or lavender. 
The markings tend to aggregate about the larger end, instead 
of being evenly distributed over the whole surface. There is 
comparatively little inequality in the contour of the two ends ; 
the size is about 1.00 by 0.73. A specimen measured by me 
was only 0.96 by 0.70; others, according to Dr. Brewer, were 
1.10 by 0.75. 

According to the observations recorded by its discoverer, 
and also by Mr. Henshaw, the general habits of the species 
are not peculiar in comparison with those of its congeners. 


Yuma Thrasher 


HMarporhynchus redivivus lecontii 


Toxostoma lecontel, Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N.Y. v. 1852, 121 (Fort Yuma).—Bd. Stansbury’s 
Rep. GSL, 1852, 329. 

Harporhynchus lecontel, Bp. ‘CR. xxviii. 1854, 57; Not. Delattre, 39."— Bd. BNA. 1858, 350; 
ed. of 1860, 350, pl. 50; U. 8. Mex. B. Surv. ii. pt. ii. 1859, Birdy, 12, pl. 12.—Bd. RAB. 1864, 
47.—Ooues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 65 (near Fort Mojave, Ariz.).—Coop, Am. Nat. iil. 1869, 
188, 473.—Coop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 17. 

Harporhynchus lecontli, Scl. PZS. 1859, 339 (critical). —Coues, Ibia, 2d ser. ii, 1866, 259. 

Harporhynchus redivivus var. lecontil, Oowes, Key, 1872, 75, 

Harporhyachus rediyivus var. lecontel, Ooues, Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 328.—B. B. & R. NAB.i. 
1874, 44, pl. 4, £. 3.—Hensh. Lint B. Ariz. 1875, 154. 

Le Conte’s Thrasher, Ui. cc, 


t 


Hazs.—Immediate valley of the Colorado and Gila Rivers. 
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b. LECONTIL—Cinereus, alis cauddque concoloribus; infra 
dilutior, gula albidd, strigis maxillaribus fuscis, ventre crissoque 
sensim ochraceis. 


This form, with the size and proportions substantially the same as those 
of redivivus proper, differs very notably in the pallor of all the coloration, 
being in fact a bleached desert race. Excepting the slight maxillary streaks, 
there are no decided markings anywhere; and the change from the pale 
ash of the general under parts to the brownish-yellow of the lower belly 
and crissum is very gradual. 

The characters of the typical form are subjoined for comparison.* 


* HARPORHYNCHUS REDIVIVUS.— California ‘thrasher. 

Harpesrediviva, Gamb. Pr. Phila. Acad. ii. 1845, 264; iii, 1846, 112 (California). 

Toxostoma rediviva, Gamb. Journ. Phila. Acad, 2d ser. i. 1847, 42.—Bd, Stansbury’s Rep. GSL. 
1852, 328.—Heerm. Journ. Phila. Acad. ii, 1853, 264.—Oass. Ill. 1855, 260, pl. 42.—7? Henry, 
Pr. Phila. Acad. vii. 1855 308 (‘‘ New Mexico ”). 

Toxostoma redivivum, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 277.,—Scl. PZS, 1857, 126 (California). 

Harporhynchus redivivus, Od. Arch. f. Naturg. 1848, Bd. i. 98.—Bd, BNA. 1858, 349.—Scl. 
PZS. 1859, 339 (critical). —Xant, Pr. Phila. Acad. xi. 1859, 191 (California). —Bd. RAB. 1864, 
48.—Coop, Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 188; iv. 1871, 757; viii. 1874, 17.—Coop. B, Cal. i. 1870, 15.— 
Cowes, Key, 1872, 75.—Cowes, Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 327, f. 66.—B. B. & R. NAB. i. 1874, 
45, pl. 4, £4. 


Has.—Coast region of California. 


Fig, 12.—Head of California Thrasher ; nat. size. 


Cn. sp.—¢ 2 Immaculatus, alis cauddque innotatis, rostro arcuato. Oli- 
vaceo-fuscus, subtus dilutior, ventre crissoque rufescentibus, guld albd, lateribus 
capitis fuscis, albo-striatis, rostro nigro. 


¢: No spots anywhere; the wings and tail without decided barring or 
tipping. Bill as long as the head or longer, bow-shaped, black. Wings very 
much shorter than the tail. Above, dark oily olive-brown, the wings and tail 
similar, but rather purer brown. Below, a paler shade of the color of the 
upper parts, with the belly and crissum strongly rusty-brown, the throat 
definitely whitish in marked contrast, and not bordered by decided maxillary 
streaks. Cheeks and auriculars blackish-brown, with sharp whitish shaft 
streaks. Length of f,114; wing, 4 or rather less ; tail, 5 or more; bill (chord 
of culmen), nearly or quite 1.50; tarsus as long as the bill; middle toe and 
claw about the same. 9 similar, rather smaller. 
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E CONTE’S Thrasher still bears off the palm for rarity, 
even in competition with the newly-found H. bendirii. 
Though it has been known for about a quarter of a century, 
only three or four specimens have come to hand. ‘he original 
was taken at Fort Yuma, at the junction of the Gila with the 
Colorado. Dr. J. G. Cooper states that he secured two near 
Fort Mojave, along the route in the Colorado Valley to the San 
Bernardino Mountains, where, however, he found them “ rather 
common” in thickets of low bushes. He discovered an empty 
nest built in a yucca, like that of H. redivivus. In September, 
1865, I had the pleasure of meeting with the bird myself, about 
fifteen miles east of the Colorado River, at a point a little 
above Fort Mojave, and I managed, not without difficulty, to 
secure a single individual. It was in excellent plumage, and, 
having been killed with a touch of fine shot: and preserved with 
special care, made a very fine specimen. Wehad come through 
the “Union Pass” of alow range of mountains, or high line of 
bluffs, which flank the eastern bank of the river, and were prepar- 
ing to make a “dry camp” in a sterile, cactus-ridden plain, which 
stretches across toward the broken ground where Beale’s Springs 
are situated, when, in the dusk of the evening, this sipgular 
whitish-looking bird caught my eye. Though I was not at the 
moment in an enthusiastic frame of mind respecting ornithology, 
the sight was enough to arouse what little energy a hard day’s 
march had not knocked out of me, and I started on what came 
near being a wild-goose chase after the coveted prize. It is 
bad enough to play the jack-rabbit among Arizona cactuses in 
broad daylight, and to be obliged to skip about in the uncer- 
tain glimmering of evening is discouraging in the extreme. 
My bird had the best of it for awhile, and seemed to enjoy the 
sport, as it fluttered from one cactus bush to another, with the 
desultory yet rapid flight that is so confusing, and makes one 
hesitate to risk a poor shot, in momentary expectation of getting 
a better chance. At length, it dived into the recesses of a large 
yucca, where it stood motionless just one instant too long. I 
did not see it fall, and feared I had missed, till, on gaining the 
spot, I found the body of the once sprightly and vivacious bird 
hanging limp-in a crevice of the thick fronds. As I smoothed 
its disordered plumage, and strolled back to camp, I felt the 
old-time glow which those who are in the secret know was not 
entirely due to the exercise I had taken. 
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Crissal Thrasher 
Harporhynchus crissalis 


Toxostoma crissalls, Henry, Pr. Phila Acad. x. 1858, 117 (“New Mexico”). 

Harporhynchus crissalis, Bd. BNA. 1858, 350; atlas, 1860, pl. 82.—Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
xi. 1859, 107.—Scl. PZS. 1859, 339 (critical). —Bd. RAB. 1864, 47.—Coues, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. xviii. 1866, 65 (Arizona).—Ooop. Am, Nat. iii. 1869, 473,—Ooop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 18, 
fig.—Coues, Key, 1872, 75.—Ooues, Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 370 (nest and eggs); vii. 1873, 
328, f. 67.—Brew. Pr, Bost. Soc. xvi. 1873, 108 (ege).—B. B. & R. NAB. i, 1874, 47, pl. 4, 

. £.1—Yarr. dé Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs, 1874, 6.—Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 40 (Saint 
George, Utah), 97 (Arizona).—Hensh, List B. Ariz. 1875, 154.—Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 
100 Merid. 1876, 158. 


Harporrynchus crissales, Bd. Ives’ Rep. Colo. R. pt. v. 1861, 6. 
Red-vented Thrasher, B. B. & RB. 1.¢. 


Has.—Arizona, New Mexico, Southern Utah, and California in the Colo- 
rado Valley. 


‘Cu, sp.—g Immaculatus, alis cauddque innotatis, rostro 
arcuato, gracillimo, nigro. Fusco-cinereus, infra dilutior, guld 
albd strigis maxillaribus nigris, erisso castaneo. 


_ 6 Brownish-ash, with a faint olive shade, the wings and tail purer and 
darker fuscous, without white edging or tipping. Below, a paler shade of 
the color of the upper parts. Throat and side of the lower jaw white, 
with sharp black maxillary streaks. Cheeks and auriculars speckled with 
whitish. Under tail-coverts deep rich chestnut, in marked contrast 
with the surrounding parts. Bill black, slenderer for its length than 


Fic. 13.—Head of Crissal Thrasher ; ‘nat. size. 


that of any other species, as long as that of redirivus, arcuate. Leugth, 
about 12 inches; wing, 4 or rather less; tail, about 6 (more or less, 
thus absolutely longer than in any other species), its lateral feathers 14 
shorter than the central ones; bill, 14; tarsus, 14; middle toe and claw, 14. 

Belonging to the group of unspotted Thrashers, with very long arcuate 
bills, this fine species is immediately distinguished by the abruptly chestnut 
under tail-coverts, the contrast being fully as great as that seen in the Cat- 
bird, Mimus carolinensis—in fact, the bird looks not very unlike a gigantic 
faded-out Catbird. The sharp black maxillary streaks are also a strong 
character. The bill is extremely slender, the tail at a maximum of length, 
and the feet are notably smaller than those of H. redivivus. 
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T only remains to give some account of the Crissal Thrasher 
to finish our notice of the interesting genus Harporhynchus. 
Ihave never seen the bird alive; but, to judge from the meagre 
published records respecting it, its general habits are in no 
wise peculiar, and may be passed over without further com- 
ment. The species was not discovered until about 1858, when 
a specimen obtained by himself near Mimbres was described 
by Dr. T. C. Henry, of the Army—a zealous naturalist, whose 
untimely recall from this world’s duties cut short a career which 
opened in full promise of usefulness and honor. Shortly after- 
ward, in 1863, a second specimen was procured by Mr. H. B. 
MGllhausen, while associated with Dr. C. B. R. Kennerly on 
the natural history work of one of the Pacific Railroad surveys, 
under command of Lieutenant Whipple; this was taken at Fort 
Yuma. Quite recently, a specimen was taken by a different 
person at Saint George, in Southern Utah, June 8, 1870. These 
three extreme points give us the angles of a triangle by which 
the distribution of the species, as far as present knowledge 
goes, may be plotted. It will be observed that the range is a 
little more extended than that of LeConte’s, Bendire’s, or 
Palmer’s Thrasher, with all three of which the Crissal Thrasher 
is associated in portions of Arizona; and we are led to infer 
that when the “ topography” of the other three species is fully 
determined, it will be found no less extensive. For there is 
nothing peculiar in the economy or requirements of any one of 
the four in comparison with the rest. 

Though the nidification of the Crissal Thrasher is, substan- 
tially the same as that of its associates just mentioned, its egg is 
entirely different, and unique in the genus, as far as known, in 
being whole-colored. It measures an inch and an eighth or a 
seventh in length by a little over four-fifths of an inch in 
breadth, and is of a rich emerald-green color, with a shade of 
blue, entirely free from markings—at least, such is the case in 
all the specimens which have been examined by naturalists. 
The nest and eggs appear to have been first collected by the 
person who found the bird at Saint George; though the 
earliest published account of them was a short note which I 
communicated to the “ American Naturalist” in 1872, giving 
the results of Lieutenant Bendire’s observations respecting the 
species, made at Tucson. According to Dr. Brewer, the Saint 
George nest was an oblong flat structure, with very slight de- 
pression, consisting of coarse sticks loosely put together, with 
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an inner finishing of similar but finer material; the outer por- 
tion was a foot long by seven inches broad; the inner nest was 
circular, with a diameter of four and a half inches. The site of 
this nest is not mentioned. 

During the latter partof March, 1872, Lieutenant Bendire took 
no less than six nests in Southern Arizona. ‘The nest,” he 
writes, ‘is externally composed of dry sticks, some of which 
are fully a quarter of an inch thick; the lining consists exclu- 
sively of dry rotten fibres of a species of wild hemp, or Ascle- 
pias; in none of the nests did I find any roots, leaves or hair. 
The inner diameter of the nest is about three inches, with a 
depth of about two inches. None of the nests were more than 
three feet from the ground. In two cases I found nests in a 
dense bushy thicket of wild currant, twice again on willow 
bushes, and in another instance in an ironwood bush. The 
usual number of eggs, strange as it may appear, is only two ; 
they are of an emerald green color, unspotted. The first set I 
found, March 22d, contained small embryos; the third, next 
day, was a single egg with a very large embryo; it was broken, 
and must have been laid as early as March 10th. From the 
number of nests taken 16 would appear that the bird is com- 
mon, but such is by no means the case—I believe I have found 
every nest of it on the Rillito. The Red-vented Thrush is very 
shy, restless and quick in its movements, and hard to observe. 
It appears to prefer damp shady localities near water-courses, 
and confines itself principally to spots where the wild currant 
isabundant. At present, March 27th, it appears to feed prin- 
cipally on insects. Its flight is short—only long enough to en- 
able the bird to reach the next clump of bushes. It seems to 
have more frequent recourse to running than to flying, and 
dives through the densest undergrowth with great ease and 
rapidity.” 


CHAPTER II.—BLUEBIRDS 


Fam. SAXICOLIDA 


ECOGNITION of the family Sawicolide is purely a conven- 
tional matter, in which most ornithologists tacitly agree to 
follow each other upon no better ground than that of precedent. 
The characters of the only genus with which we have here to 
do will be found beyond under head of Sialia, no definition of 
the whole group being attempted—none being, perhaps, prac- 
ticable. The limitation of the group fluctuates with different 
authors, especially on the side next to Turdide. As usually 
constituted, it contains about a dozen genera and upward of a 
hundred species, which agree in possessing 10 primaries, of 
‘ which the first is very short or 
spurious, and booted tarsi. It 
is essentially an Old World 
group, represented in the west- 
ern hemisphere only by the 
characteristic American genus 
Sialia, with three species, and 
by a single species of the typi- 
cal genus Sazicola, some of the 
FIG. 14.—Details of structure of Sazicola. details of the external form of 
which are illustrated in fig. 14. This species, the well-known 
Stone Chat or Wheatear of Europe, 8. enanthe, occurs sparingly 
in Greenland, along the North Atlantic coast of America, and 
alsoin Alaska; it is generally considered as simply a straggler 
from the Old World, but it is apparently not rare in Labrador, 
in which country there is reason to believe it breeds. 


Genus SIALIA Swainson 


CHARs.—Primaries 10, the 1st spurious and very short. 
Wings pointed, the tip formed by the 2d, 3d, and 4th quills. 
Tail much shorter than the wings, emarginate. Bill about half 
as long as the head or less, straight, stout, wider than deep at 
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the base, compressed beyond the nostrils, notched near the tip, 
the culmen at first straight, then gently convex at the end, gonys 
Slightly convex and ascending, commissure slightly curved 
throughout. Nostrils overhung and nearly concealed by the 
projecting bristly feathers of the forehead. Lores and chin 
likewise bristly. Gape ample, the rictus cleft to below the eyes, 
furnished with a moderately developed set of bristles reaching 
about opposite the nostrils. Feet short, though rather stout, 
adapted exclusively for perching (in Sawicola, and o:her typical 
genera, the structure of the feet indicates terrestrial habits). 
Tarsi not longer than the middle toe. Lateral toes of unequal 
lengths. Claws all strongly curved. 

Blue is the principal color of this beautiful genus, which con- 
tains three species, all of them occurring in the Colorado region. 
They are strictly arboricole, frequent the skirts of woods, cop- 
pices, waysides, and weedy fields; nest differently from the 
Thrushes, in holes, and lay whole-colored eggs; readily become 
semi-domesticated, like the Swallows, House Wren, and House 
Sparrow; feed upon insects and berries ; and have a melodious 
warbling song. They are peculiar to America, and appear to 
have no exact representatives in the other hemisphere. 


Wilsom’s Bluebird 


Sialia sialis 


Motacilla sialis, Zinn. SN. i. 1758, 187, no. 25 (ex Cates. et Edw.).—Linn. SN. 1. 1766, 336, 
no. 38.—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 610.—Zess, Tr. Orn, 1831, 416. 

Motacilla sealis, Gm. SN.i. 1788, 989, no. 38. 

Ficedula salis, Schaefer, Mus, Orn, 1789, 36, no. 122. 

Sylvia sialis, Lath. LO. ii. 1790, 522, no 44.—V. OAS. ii. 1807, 40, pls. 101, 102, 103,— Wile, AO. 
i. 1808, 56, pl. 3, f.—.—Licht. ‘‘ Preis-Verz. Mex. Vig. 1830, 2”; J. f. O. 1863, 57.— 
Gerhardt, Naum. iii. 1853, 38.—Gosse, Alabama, 1859, 189.—Freyberg, Zool. Gart. xi. 
1870, 191 (in captivity). 

Saxicola sialis, Bp. Ann. Lye. N. Y. ii. 1826, 89. 

Ampelis sialis, Nut, Man. i, 1832, 444, fig. 

Sialla slalis, Haldeman, ‘‘ Trego's Geog. of Penna. 1843, 77".—Bd. BNA. 1858, 222.—Barn. 
Smithson. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 435.—Gund. J. f. O. 1861, 324 (Cuba).—Ooues & Prent. 
Smiths. Rep. for 1861, 1862, 405.—Hayd. Tr. Am. Philos. Soc. xii. 1862, 159 (Upper Missouri 
River).—Verr. Pr. Essex Inst. iii, 1862, 145.—7Zay?. Ibis, iv. 1862, 128.—Gund. J. f. O. 
1862, 177 (Cuba).— Boardm. Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 1862, 124.—Allen, Pr. Essex Inst. iv. 1864, 
58.—Bd, Rev, AB. 1864, 62.—Dress. Ibis, i?. 1865, 475 (Texas).—McJlw. Pr. Essex Inst. 
vy. 1866, 84 (Canada West).—Lawr. Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii. 1866, 282,—Butch. Pr. Phila. 
Acad. xx. 1868, 149 (Texas).—Coues, Am. Nat. ii. 1868, 161.—Oowes, Pr. Essex Inst. v. 
1868, 268.—Coues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 107,—-Haldeman, Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 159 (claims 
the name).—Ooop. Am. Nat, iii, 1869, 32 (Montana).—Nawman, Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 390.— 
Turnb, B. B. Pa. 1869, 22; Phila, ed. 15.—Trippe, Pr. Ess, Inst. vi. 1871, 115 (Minnesota).— 
Allen, Bull, MCZ. ii. 1871, 260; iii. 1872, 174 (Kansas).—Holden, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 
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194 (Black Hills).—Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 358.—Scott, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 
221.— Wood, Am, Nat. vi. 1872, 173 (albino).—Mayn.*B. Fla. 1872, 23.—Coues, Key, 1872, 
76.—Gund, J. f. O. 1872, 409 (Cuba).—Purdie, Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 693.—Trippe, Pr. 
Bost. Soc, xv. 1873, 234.—Ridg. Bull. Essex Inst. v. 1873, 179 (Colorado).—Merr, Am. 
Nat. viii. 1874, 8.—Oowes, BNW. 1874, 13.—Bd. Br. & Ry. NAB. i. 1874, 62, fig. pl. 5, 
f. 3.—Brew. Pr, Bost. Soc, xvii. 1875, 438. 

Luscinia sialis, Giebel, Vogel, 1860, 44, fig. 94. ‘ 

Scialia scialis, Le Moine, Ois. Canad, 1861, 202. 

Sialia wilsonil, ‘‘ Sw. Zool. Journ. iii. 1827, 173.—Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 316.—Burnete, 
Pr. Bost. Soc, iv. 1851, 116.—Cabot, Naum. ii, Heft iii, 1852, 66.—Thomps. NH. Vermont, 
1853, 85, fig.— Woodh. Sitgreave's Rep. 1853, 68.—Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 313,— 
Read, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 399.—Kennic. Tr. Illinois Agric. Soc. i. 1855, 583.—Prat- 
ten, Tr. Illinois Agric. Soc. i. 1855, 603.—Haym. Pr. Phila. Acad. viii. 1856, 290.— Bland, 
Smithson. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 287 (Bermuda).— Willis, Smithson. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 
212 (Nova Scotia).—Hoy, Smithson. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 438.—[Ohittenden,] Am. Nat. v. 
1871, 167, 

Erythaca (Sialia) wilsonil, S. & R. FBA., ii. 1831, 210. 

Sialia wilsonl, Bp. C. & GL. 1838, 16.—Puin. Pr. Ess. Inst. i. 1856, 208.—Scl. PZS. 1856, 293 
(Cordova).—Kneel. Pr. Poxt, Soc. vi. 1857, 233.—Maz. J. f. O. vi. 1858, 120.—Scl. PZS. 
1858, 297 (Parada).—Scl. PZS. 1859, 362 (Xalapa).—Scl. PZS. 1859, 371 (Oaxaca).—S. & S. 
Ibis, i. 1859, 8 (Guatemala).— Martens, J. f, O, 1859, 213 (Bermuda).—Tayl. Ibis, ii. 1860, 
110 (Honduras).—S. & S. Ibis, ii. 1860, 29 (Guatemala) —Owen, Ibis, iii. 1861, 60 (GQuate- 
mala, breeding). 

Sialia wilsonla, Wailes, Rep. Mississippi, 1854, 319. 

Sialia azurea, Sw. Philos. Mag. i. 1827, 369.—Bd, Rev. AB. 1864, 62 (Mexico).—Sumich. 
Mem. Bost. Soc. i. 1869, 544 (Vera Cruz). 

Rubecula carolinensis, Briss. Orn. iii. 423. 

Blue-backed Red-breast Warbler, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 398, no. 281. 

Rouge-gorge bleue de la Caroline, Buf. ‘‘v. 212"; PE. 390, f. 1, 2, 

Blane Roth-Kehlein, Schaef. 1. c. 

Blaue Sanger, Giedel, 1. c. 

Fauvette bleue et rousse Le Moine, |. c. 

Bluebird, Oates, Car. i. 47, pl. 47. 

Blue Redbreast, Zdw. Birds, pl. 24. 

Blue Warbler, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. fi. 1783, 446, no. 40. 

Common Bluebird, Eastern Bluebird, Wlison’s Bluebird, American Bluebird, Red- 
breasted Bluebird, Vulg. 

Has.—Eastern United States, Canada, and Nova Scotia. West to the bor- 
ders of Montana and Wyoming (Milk River, Cooper; Black Hills, Holden) ; 
and the Rocky Mountains of Colorado and New Mexico. Bermudas. Cuba. 
Mexico (with S. ‘“azurea”). South to Guatemala. Breeds throughout its 


range. Winters in the Southern States. 


CH. sP.—  Azurea, subtus castanea, ventre albo, rostro pedi- 
busque nigris. 2 Fusco-cwrulea, alis cauddque cerulescentibus, 
infra pallidé rufa, ventre albo. 


é, in full plumage: Rich azure-blue (clear cobalt), the ends of the wing- 
quills blackish; throat, breast, and sides of the body deep chestnut; belly 
and crissum white or bluish-white. The blue extends around the head on 
the sides and often fore part of the chin, so that the chestnut is frequently 
cut off from the bill. Length, 63-7; extent, 12-13; wing, 38-4; tail, 23-3. 

g, in winter, fall, and in general when not full-plumaged: Blue of the 
upper parts interrupted by reddish-brown edging of the feathers, or obscured 
by a general brownish wash. White of belly more extended ; tone of the 
other under parts paler. In many eastern specimens, the reddish-brown 
skirting of the feathers of the back blends into a decided dorsal patch; and 
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when this state, as sometimes happens, is accompanied by more than 
ordinary extension of blue on the throat, they very closely resemble S. mericana. 

Q,in full plumage: Blue of the upper parts mixed and obscured with 
much dull reddish-brown, becoming bright and pure, however, on the rump, 
tail, and wings. Under parts paler and more rusty-brown, with more 
abdominal white than in the male. Little if any smaller than the male. 

Young, newly fledged: Brown, becoming blue on the wings and tail, the 
back sharply marked with shaft-lines of whitish. Nearly all the under parts 
closely and uniformly freckled with white and brownish. A white ring 
round the eye; inner secondaries edged with brown. From this stage, in 
which the sexes are indistinguishable, to the perfectly adult condition, the 
bird changes by insensible degrees. 

In Mexican-bred specimens, the blue has a slight greenish shade, approach- 
ing that of S. arctica, and does not ordinarily extend on the side of the head 
below the eyes; the tail is rather longer. This is the basis of S. “ azurea.” 


IKE the Thrasher, the Bluebird barely reaches the confines 
of the Colorado Basin, fairly within which it does not yet 
appear to have been found. The northern limit of its distribu- 
tion is nearly coincident with the boundary of the United 
States, though including a portion at least of Canada and Nova 
Scotia. The westernmost quotations I have found are those 
of Dr. Cooper, Mr. Holden, and Mr. Ridgway, which iudicate 
its extension to the Milk River in Montana, the Black Hills, 
lying across the boundary between Dakota and Wyoming, and 
the mountains (probably the eastern foothills) of Colorado Ter- 
ritory. In Mexico, the species occurs together with the slight 
modification known as S. “‘azurea.” It sometimes penetrates 
to Central America; other extralimital localities assigned are 
Cuba and the Bermudas, to which doubtless the Bahamas 
should be added. It breeds indifferently throughout its United 
States range, and spends the winter in great numbers in the 
Southern States. 

There is no occasion to speak of the Bluebird’s habits and 
manners, familiar to every one. In the Middle States, it is one 
of the earliest spring arrivals, with the Robins, Grackles, and 
Pewits, before the Swallows come; it is occasionally observed 
during warm weather in February, or even in January, and 
may be suspected even of lingering through the winter when 
not too severe. But it disappears in inclement weather, doubt- 
less taking the short flight southward which brings it toa more 
congenial climate; yet, ready to yield to the allurements of a 
few bright sunny days, it soon returns with its cheery, voluble 
warbling, inseparable from the associations of spring-time, pre- 
saging all the hopeful aspirations of the awakening year. This 
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song is melody without great power; delightful modulation 
without exhibition of the highest art: it is sweet and charming, 
lacking great force, yet with a touch of such nervous quality 
that more is left to the imagination than is revealed. Like the 
sunshine of the days when the year is young, and nature seems 
to pause to gather strength for her intended triumphs, this melt- 
ing music of the Bluebird is full of delicious languor and dreamy 
voluptuousness, suggesting the possibilities of all things, ex- 
pressing the realities of none. It is a promise and a pledge of 
the future, like the unconscious yearning of a maiden for what 
she knows not. 


Western or Mexican Bluebird 


Sialia mexicana 


Slalia mexicana, S. & R. FBA. ii. 1831, 202.—Bp, C. & GL. 1838, 16.— Gamb. Pr. Phila. Acad. iii. 
1846, 113 (California).—Gamb. Journ. Phila. Acad. i. 1847, 37.—Scl. PZS. 1856, 293 (Cor- 
dova).—Scl. PZS. 1857, 126 (California). Bd. BNA. 1858, 223,—Scl. PZS. 1859, 235 (Van- 
couver).—Scl. PZS. 1859, 362 (Xalapa).—Henry, Pr. Phila, Acad. xi. 1859, 106 (New 
Mexico).—Xantus, Pr. Phila. Acad. xi. 1859, 190 (California).—Heerm. PRRR. x. 1859, 
43,— Kenn. PRRR, x. 1859, 23.—O. & S. NHWT. 1860, 173,—Bd. Ives’s Rep. pt. v. 1861, 
5.—Bd. Rev. AB. 1864, 63.—Ooves, Ibis, i2. 1865, 163 (Arizona).—Ooues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
xviii. 1866, 66 (Fort Whipple, Ariz.).—Cowes, Pr. Phila. Acad. xx. 1868, 82 (Arizona),— 
Brown, Ibis, iv?. 1868, 420 (Vancouver).—Coop. Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 32, 185.—Sumich. Mem. 
Bost. Soc. i. 1869, 544 (Vera Cruz).—Qoop. Pr. Cala. Acad. 1870, 75 (Colorado River).— 
Coop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 28.—Coop. Am. Nat. iv. 1871, 758,— Aiken, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 
194 (Colorado).—Allen, Bull. MCZ. iii. 1872, 174 (Colorado).—Coues, Key, 1872, 76.— 
Aiken, Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 16.—Ooop. Am. Nat. viii. 1874. 16.—Ooues. BNW. 1874, 14; 
Trippe, ibid. 229.—Bd. Br. § Ry. NAB. i. 1874, 65, pl. 5, f. 2.—Yarr. & Hensh, Rep, Orn. 
Specs. 1874, 7.—Hensh. ibid. 98.—Nelson, Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 356.—Hensh. List B. 
Ariz. 1875, 154.—Hensh. Zool, Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1876, 16). 

Sialia occidentalis, Towns. Journ. Phila. Acad. vii, 1837, 188 (Columbia River).—Aud, BA. 
ii. 184), 176, pl. 135.— Nutt, Man. i. 2d ed. 1840, 513.— Woodh. Sitgreave's Rep. 1853, 68.— 
Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. vii. 1855, 310 (New Mexico).—Newb. PRRR. vi. 1857, 80. 

Sylvia occidentalis, Aud. OB. v. 1839, 41, pl. 393. 

Sialia ceruleocollis, Vigors, Zool. Voy. Blossom, .1839, 18, pl. a 

Western Bluebird, Mexican Bluebird, Vulg. 


Has.—United States and Mexico, from the Eastern foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific. North to Vancouver. East occasionally to Iowa. 


Cu. sp.— 3 Supra, cum capite toto et gula, azurea; dorso medio, 
pectore lateribusque castaneis; ventre medio et crisso griseo-ceeru- 
lescentibus. ? Griseo-azurea, dorso medio rufescente, alis, wropy- 
gio cauddque ceruleis, pectore lateribusque griseo-rujis, guld, 
ventre crissoque griseo-ceerulescentibus. 


g, adult: Rich azure-blue, including the head and neck all around. A 
patch of purplish-chestnut on the middle of the back; breast and sides rich 
chestnut; belly and vent dull blue or bluish-gray. Bill and feet black. 
Size of the last species. 
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9, and young: The changes of plumage of this species are precisely coin- 
cident with those of the Eastern Bluebird, and therefore need not be repeated. 
Immature birds may be recognized, at any rate in the great majority of 
instances, by traces at least of difference in color between the middle of the 
back and the other upper parts, and between the color of the throat and of 
the breast. But probably very young birds in the streaky stage could not 
be determined with certainty if the locality were unknown. 

In some adult males, the dorsal patch is much restricted, or even broken 
into two scapular patches with continuous blue between; and similarly the 
chestnut of the breast sometimes divides, permitting connection of the blue 
of the throat and belly. Specimens with little trace of the dorsal patch are 
with some difficulty distinguished from those samples of S. sialis in which 
there is much blue on the throat—the grayish-blue of the belly, instead of 
pure white, being, in fact, a principal character. The two species are evi- 
dently very closely related. 


HIS is the most abundant and characteristic species of the 
genus in the Colorado Basin. There would appear, how- 
ever, to be some peculiarity in its local distribution, since, ac- 
cording to both Mr. Ridgway and Mr. Henshaw, it has not been 
seen in Utah. AsI stated in the “Birds of the Northwest”, 
certain observations render it probable that, from the general 
winter resorts of the species in Arizona and New Mexico, it 
migrates northward along two routes, one the main chain of 
the wooded Rocky Mountains, the other the Pacific slopes, the 
Great Basin being thus passed by on either side. Such specialty 
of movement, however, may be rather apparent than real, and 
further observations are desirable. The species is resident in 
most parts of the Coloradu Basin, only disappeariug for a short 
time in midwinter from northerly and. highly alpine localities. 
At Carson City, in Nevada, Mr. Ridgway did not see it from 
the early part of December until the third week in February, 
when it became numerous. In comparing it with the Rocky 
Mountain Bluebird, he remarks that, though the two species 
are associated in winter, they are seldom seen together in sum- 
mer, since the arctica retires to the higher regions to breed, 
while the mexicana remains in the lower districts, among the cot- 
tonwoods of the river-valleys and the scattered pines skirting 
the foothills of the Sierra Nevada. This corresponds well with 
my observations made at Fort Whipple, Ariz., where mexicana 
is resident aud extremely abundant, though arctica is rather 
uncommon, and was noticed only in fall and winter. The local 
distribution may be further elucidated from Mr. Henshaw’s 
observations :—“ In Colorado, it seems to be rather uncommon 
in the eastern part of the Territory. It was not found in June 
6BC 
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near Fort Garland in 1873, nor at Santa Fé, N. Mex., in June 
of 1874, where, however, the succeeding species was abundant. 
About July 23, Inscription Rock, N. Mex.; appeared to bea 
favorite locality for the species, and large numbers of both old 
and young were congregated together in the pifon and cedar 
trees. From here southward they were frequently seen, com- 
monly among the pines. At Camp Apache, in August, I 
found them in large flocks in the pine woods, and accompanied 
by flocks of Warblers, Nuthatches and Titmice, to which they 
seemed to act as Jeaders, the whole flock following their flight 
from tree to tree. It apparently winters in the vicinity -of 
Camp Apache, being found here in quite large flocks in 
November.” 


Arctic or Rocky Mountain Bluebird 
Sialia arctica 


Erythaca (Sialia) arctica, S. é R. FBA. ii. 1831, 209, pl. 39 (north to 6449). 

Siatia arctica, Nutt. Man. ii. 1834, 573; 2d ed. i, 1840, 514.—Ornith. Comm. Journ. Phila. Acad. 
vii. 1837, 193 (Columbia River).—Bp. CGL. 1838, 16.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 84.—Aud. BA. ii. 
1841, 176, pl. 136.—Gamb. Pr. Phila. Acad. iii. 1846, 113.—Gamb. Journ. Phila. Acad. i. 
1847, 37.—McCall, Pr. Phila. Acad. v. 1851, 215 (Texas).— Woodh. Sitgreave'y Rep. 1853, 
68.—Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. vii. 1855, 310 (New Mexico).—Kneel. Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 1857, 
233.—Bd. BNA. 1858, 224.—Marim. J. f. O. 1858, 122.—Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. xi. 1859, 
106 (New Mexico).—Bd. PRRR. x. 1854, 13, pl. 35 —Kenner. PRRR. x. 1859, 24.— Heerm, 
PRRR. x. 1859, 44.—Bd. Ives's Rep. pt. v. 1861, 5.—Hayd. Tr. Am. Philos. Soe. x1i. 1862, 
159.—Blakis. Ibis, v. 1863, 60 (Rocky Mountains, 49°).—Bd. Rev. AB. 1864, 64.— Dress. 
Ibis, 1865, 476 (Texay).—Coues, Ibis, 1865, 163 (Arizona).—Coues, Pr. Phila. Acad. xviii. 
1866, 66 (Fort: Whipple).—Butch. Pr. Phila. Acad. xx. 1868, 149 (Laredo, Tex.).— 
Coop. Aq. Nat. iii. 1869, 32, 189.—Qoop, Pr. Cala. Acad. 1870, 75.—Coop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 
29,—Hold. & Aiken, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 194.—Allen, Bull. MCZ. iii. 1872, 174.—Coues, 
Key, 1872, 76.—Merriam, U.S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1872, 1873, 671, 712, 713.—Aiken, Am. 
Nat. vii. 1873, 15.—Ridg. Bull. Essex Inst v. 1873, 179.—Comstock, Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 
76.—Coues, BNW. 1874, 14.—Trippe. ibid. 229.—Bd. Br. & Ry. NAB. i. 1874, 67, pl. 5, 
f. 4.—Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 40, 72, 98.—Allen, Pr, Bost. Soc. 1874, 19.—Nelson, 
Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 339, 343 (Utah) —Hensh. List B, Ariz. 1875, 154.—Hensh, Zool. 
Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1876, 162. 

Sylvia arctica, Aud. OB. v. 1839, 38, pl. 393. 

Salia arctica, Stevenson, U. 8. Geol. Sury. Terr. 1871, 463. 

Sialia macroptera, Bd Stansbury’s Rep. 1852, 314, 328, 

Arctle Bluebird, Rocky Mountain Bluebird, Vulg. 


Has.—United States, and British America to Great Bear Lake, from the 
eastern foothills of the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific. Texas. 


CH. Sp.— Azurea, infra dilutior, subvirescens, abdumine 
sensim albo; apicibus remigum fuscis, rostro pedibusque nigris. 
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2 Grisea, uropygiv, caudd alisque ceerulescentibus ; infra rufo- 
grisea, abdomine albicante. 


é,in perfect plumage: Above rich azure-blue, lighter than in the two 
foregoing, and with a faint greenish hue; below, paler and more decidedly 
greenish-blue, fading insensibly into white on the belly and under tail- 
coverts. Ends of wing-quills dusky; bill and feet black. Larger than the 
two foregoing species; length, 7 or more; extent, about 13; wing, 44; 
tail, 3. ; ; 

Q: Of a nearly uniform indeterminate rufous-gray, lighter and more de- 
cidedly rufous below, brightening into blue on the rump, tail and wings, 
fading into white on the belly and under tail-coverts. Ends of the tail- 
feathers as well as of the wing-quills fuscous; outer one of each edged 
with whitish. A whitish eye-ring. 

Young: The changes of plumage with age as well as those with season 
are parallel with the stages exhibited by the other species. Very young 
birds, in the streaky stage, are distinguished by their superior size and the 
greenish hue of the blue on the wings and tail. The inner wing-quills in 
the specimens before meare edged and tipped with whitish instead of rufous. 


N the preceding notice of S. mexicana, I have already 
alluded to some points in the distribution of this species, 
and little remains to be said. It is notable as the most north- 
erly representative of the genus, reaching latitude 649° 30’, or 
about fourteen degrees, beyond the usual range of S. sialis. 
It would appear to be also rather more decidedly migratory 
than S. mexicana, and is extremely abundant in some regions, 
as portions of Dakota and Montana, which the latter rarely if 
ever reaches. It is nevertheless numerous in portions of Colo- 
rado, Utah, Nevada, and Northern Arizona and New Mexico. 
It breeds as far south at least as Santa Fé in New Mexico; 
winters at least as far north as Carson City, Nevada, and is 
consequently resident in the Colorado Basin asa whole. As in 
the case of S. mexicana, itdoes not seem to have any peculiar 
habits in comparison with S. sialis. Though a good deal has 
gone on record in both cases, the supposed discrepancies 
may be reasonably attributed to transient circumstances of 
observation, or the fluctuating standpoint of comparison as- 
sumed. It breeds in the mountains up to an altitude of about: 
10,000 feet, in holes in trees and similar nooks, just like both its 
relatives. The eggs are of the same pale bluish color, but 
rather larger than those of either of the other species, measur- 
ing 0.90 to 0.95 in length by about 0.70 in breadth. 


CHAPTER III.—DIPPERS 


Fam. CINCLIDA 


Cuars.—Wing of 10 primaries, the 1st of which is spurious, 
and, like the others, faleate; wing as a whole short, stiff, 
rounded, and concavo-convex, something like that of a Grebe, 
or gallinaceous bird. Tail still shorter than the wing, soft, 
square, of 12 broad, rounded feathers, almost hidden by the 
coverts, both sets of which reach nearly or quite to the end, the 
under coverts being especially long and full. Tarsi booted, 
about as long as the middle toe and claw. Lateral toes equal 
in length. Claws all strongly curved. Bill shorter than the 
head, slender, attenuate, and compressed throughout, higher 
than broad at the nostrils, about straight, but seeming to be 
slightly recurved, owing to a sort of upward tilting of the supe- 
rior mandible; culmen at first slightly concave, then convex; 
commissure nearly straight, but slightly sinuous, to correspond 
with the outline of the culmen, notched near the end; gonys 
convex. Nostrils linear, opening beneath a large scale partly 
covered with feathers. No rictal vibrisse, nor any trace of 
bristles or bristle-tipped feathers about the nostrils. Plumage 
soft, lustreless, remarkably full and compact, water-proof. Body 
stout, thick-set. Habits aquatic. 

This is a small but well defined group, in which the general 
characters shared by the Turdide, Saxicolide and Sylviide are 
modified to a degree, in adaptation to the singular aquatic life 
the species lead. As generally understood, it consists of a 
singie genus, Cinclus, to which a second, found in Asia, is some- 
times added. These birds frequent clear mountain streams of 

‘yarious parts of the world, chiefly, however, of the Northern 
Hemisphere. It would scarcely be incorrect to say that they 
inhabit these streams; for a considerable part of their time 
is actually spent in the water—not merely on or near it—in 
gleaning for food beneath the surface. It is marvelous what 
a little change of structure fits them for such an anomalous 
mode of life—one wholly exceptional in the order to which they 
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belong, for a parallel with which we must turn not only to the 
water-birds, but to the lowest representatives of the natatorial 
group, such as Loons, Grebes, Cormorants, and Penguins. In all 
the true water-birds, the feet are paddles, or oars, and as such 
fit instrumeuts of progression. Those that dive but little or not 
at all use the feet exclusively in swimming; in others, that 
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travel below as well as upon the surface of the water, like 
those just named, the wings are also brought into requisition 
as efficient organs of locomotion. But in the Dippers, the feet 
retain a thoroughly insessorial character, being no more fitted 
for swimming purposes than those of a Thrush or Sparrow; 
and when the birds make their aquatic excursion3, they swim 
down, and stay below by means of their wings—in a word, they 
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fly through the water. It was an old notion that the Dippers 
could walk on the beds of streams, and various were the inge- 
nious speculations to account for such a phenomenon ; for, the 
specific gravity of their bodies being less than that of water, 
the puzzle was, how then could they stay below? The fact is, 
that they can no more walk on the bottom of a stream than St. 
Peter could walk on the water without some such supernatural 
assistance as he is alleged to have received. Their flights be- 
low the surface require as continuous effort to keep down as 
ordinary aérial flight demands in order that « bird may stay 
up in the air. Itis the same action in an opposite direction, 
the operation of the gravitating force being reversed. The bird 
plunges into the water, heading up stream to stem the cur- 
rent, and flies obliquely duwuward till it gains the bottom, 
where it maintains itself by a similar action of the wings, with 
the body held obliquely head downward. Here the feet may 
aid it somewhat, by scratching along the ground, or even cling- 
ing to such chance inequalities of the surface as may be grasped 
by the toes, but in no sense can this be considered as walking. 
The momeut its exertions are relaxed, it comes to the surface 
like a cork, and may be swept helplessly aloug for some dis- 
tance by the force of the current before regaining itself. The 
whole action may be likened to that of some of the water-bugs— 
the Notonectes for example—which row idly about on their backs 
with loug, feathery oar-like feet, and when alarmed seem to 
make vigorous efforts to propel themselves obliquely downward. 
It is one of the endless instances of Nature’s delight in para- 
doxes—her magical way of putting the same thing to the most 
diverse uses, with «a touch of her cunning wand. Given a 
brawling brook, too small, clean, and cold to suit any of the 
water-birds she has on hand, but just the thing for a kind of 
Thrush, if he can be made to understand it; when presto! 
Cinclus. The odd little Thrnsh puts on his water-proof diving 
apparatus, takes a “header” from the nearest green slippery 
rock, and likes it so well that he wonders why he never did it 
before. Divers ways of doing things were evidently open to 
Thrushes in the beginning—and this is one of them. 

ou I have got off the track of legitimate ornithology, I find— 
much as the Dipper itself is sometimes carried away when the 
current is a little too strong. There are about a dozen species, 
including marked geographical races, of this family, the best 
known of which is the Water Ouzel of Europe. This bird 
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has been very successfully studied by William Macgillivray, 
whose singularly truthful narrative reflects the general econo- 
my of the family so clearly that I shall transcribe a portion of 
his account, especially since it is equally applicable, mutatis 
mutandis, to the single species which is found in North 
America. I quote the passages which refer more particularly 
to the bird’s actions in the water, as corroborative of what has 
been already said with less regard to minute detail. 

“The flight of the Dipper is steady, direct, and rapid, like 
that of the Kingfisher, being effected by regularly timed and 
quick beats of the wings, without intermissions or sailings. It 
perches on stones or projecting crags by the sides of streams, 
or in the water, where it may be seen frequently inclining the 
breast downwards, and jerking up the tail, much in the manner 
of the Wheatear and Stonechat, and still more of the Wren ; 
its legs bent, its neck retracted, and its wings slightly drooping. 
{t plunges into the water, not dreading the force of the current, 
dives, and makes its way beneath the surface, generally moving 
against the stream, and often with surprising speed. It does 
not however, immerse itself head foremost from on high like 
the Kingfisher, the Tern, or the Gannett; but either walks out 
into the water, or alights upon its surface, and then plunges 
like an Auk or a Guillemot, slightly opening its wings, and 
disappearing with an agility and dexterity that indicate its 
proficiency in diving. I have seen it moving under water in 
situations where I could observe it with certainty, and I readily 
perceived that its actions were precisely similar to those of the 
Divers, Mergansers, and Cormorants, which [have often watched 
from an eminence, as they pursued tbe shoals of sand-eels along 
the sandy shores of the Hebrides. It in fact flew, not merely 
using the wing, from the carpal joint, but extending it con- 
siderably, and employing its whole extent, just as if advancing 
in the air. The general direction of the body in these circum- 
stances is obliquely downwards; and great force is evidently 
used to counteract the effects of gravity, the bird finding it 
difficult to keep itself at the bottom, and when it reiaxes its 
efforts coming to the surface like a cork. Montagu has well 
described the appearance which it presents under such circum- 
stances :—‘ In one or two instances, when we have been able to 
perceive it under water, it appeared to tumble about in a very 
extraordinary manner, with its head downwards, as if picking 
something; and at the same time great exertion was used, both 
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by the wings and legs.’ This tumbling, however, is observed 
only when it is engaged in a strong current, and its appearance 
is greatly magnified by the unequal refraction caused by the 
varying inequalities of the surface of the water. When search- 
ing for food, it does not proceed to great distances under water ; 
but, alighting on some spot, sinks, and soon reappears in the 
immediate neighbourhood, when it either dives again, or rises on 
wing to drop somewhere else on the stream, or settle ona 
stone. Often from a shelving crag or large stone it may be 
seen making short incursious into the water, running out with 
quiet activity, aud presently bobbing up to the surface, and 
regaining its perch by:swimming or wading. The assertion of 
its walking in the water, on the bottom, which some persons 
have ventured, is not made good by observation nor counte- 
nanced by reason and the nature of things. The Dipper is by 
no means a walking bird: even on land I have never seen it 
move more than a few steps, which it accomplished by a kind 
of leaping motion. Its short legs and curved claws are very 
ill adapted for running, but admirably calculated for securing 
a steady footing on slippery stones, whether above or beneath 
the surface of the water. Like the Kingfisher, it often remains 
a long time perched on a stone, but in most other respects its 
habits are very dissimilar. ... On being wounded the Dipper 
commonly plunges into the water, flies beneath its surface to 
the shore, and conceals itself among the stones or under the 
bank. In fact, on all such occasions, if enough of life remains, 
it is sure to hide itself so that one requires to look sharply 
atter it. In this respect it greatly resembles the Common 
Gallinule.” 

The same agreeable writer speaks of the food of the European 
Dipper as consisting of molluscs and beetles. ‘I have opened 
a great number of individuals at all seasons of the year, but 
have never found any other substances in the stomach than 
Iymnec, Ancyli, Coleoptera, and grains of gravel”—a diet 
which he considers to account satisfactorily for the bird’s sub- 
aqueous excursions. He denies that there is any proof of its 
feeding upon the ova or fry of fish, notwithstanding the asser- 
tions of authors to that effect, which have, in wany cases, led 
to its unmerited persecution. Yet there is no doubt that it is 
somewhat piscivorous ; for at least one instance is recorded of 
its having been seen with a fish in its mouth. (Saxby, “ Zool- 
ogist ”, xxi, 1863, p. 8631.) 
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American Dipper 


Cinclus mexicanus 


Cinclus pallasii, Bp Aun. Lyc. N. Y. ii. 1826, 439.—Bp. AO. ii. 1828, 173, pl. 16, f. L (nec auct.). 

Cinclus mexicanus, Sw. Philos. Mag. i. 1827, 308.—Scl. PZS, 1859, 362 (Kalapa).—Bd. Rev. 

~ AB. 1864, 60.—Oowes, Pr. Phila. Acad. xviii, 1866, 66 (Arizona).—? Salv. Ibix, ii2. 1866, 190 

(Guatemala).—Salv. Ibis, iii2, 1867, 120 (monographic).—Sumich. Mem. Boat. Soc. i. 1869, 

544 (Vera Cruz).—Coop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 25, fig.—Coues, Key, 1872. 77, f. 18.—Allen, 

Bull. MCZ. iii. 1872, 174 (Utah and Colorado).—Ridgw. Bull. Evsex Inst. v. 1873, 179.— 

Merriam, U.S. Geol. Surv. for 1872, 1873, 671, 713 (Montana).—Dall, Pr. Cala. Acad. 

—. 1873, — (Unalashka).— Cowes, BNW. 1874, 10.—Trippe, ibid, 229,—Bd. Br. & Ry. NAB. 

i. 1874, 56, fig. pl. 5, f.1.—Yarr. & Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 6,—Hensh. ibid. 46, 

97.—Hensh. List. B. Ariz. 1875, 154 (White Mountains).—Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 
Merid. 1876, 159. 

Cinclus mexicana, Allen, Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 396. 

Hydrobata mexicana, Bd. BNA. 1858, 229.—Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. xi, 1859, 106 (New 
Mexico).—Xantus, Pr. Phila. Acad, xi. 1859, 190 (California).—0O. & S. NH WT. 1860, 
175,—Blakist. Ibis, v. 1863, 60 (Athabasca River).—Brown, Ibis, iv?. 1868, 420 (Vancou- 
ver).—Coop. Am. Nat. ili. 1869, 32 (Montana).—Dall & Bann. Tr. Chicago Acad. i. 1869, 
277 (Alaska).—Dall, Am. Nat. iv. 1870, 600.—Aiken, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 194 
(Colorado), 

Cinclus americanus, S. & R. FBA. ii. 1831, 173.—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 569.— Aud. OB. iv. 1838, 
493; v. 1839, 303, pll. 370, 435.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 86.—Towns. Journ. Phila. Acad. viii. 
1839, 153.—Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 182, pl. 187.—Gamb. Pr. Phila. Acad. iii. 1846, 114 (Cali- 
fornia).—Gamb. Journ. Phila. Acad. i. 1847, 43.—McCall, Pr. Phila. Acad. v. 1851, 216 
(Texas).—Heerm. Journ Phila Acad. ii. 1853, 264.—Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. vii. 1855, 310 
(New Mexico).—Newb. PRRR. vi. 1857, 80.—Heerm. PRRR. x. 1859, 44. 

Oineclus unicolor, Bp. Zool. Journ. iii. 1827, 52.—B8p. CGL. 1838, 18. 

Cinclus mortoni, ‘‘ Towns. * arr. 1839, 337”. 

Oinclus townsendli, ‘‘(‘4ud.') Towns, Narr, 1839, 340". 

Quid Turdus townsendli, Towns. Journ. Phila. Acad. viii. 1839, 153, descr. nulla? 

American Dipper; Water Ouzel, Vulg. 


Has.—Mountains of Western North America from the region of the Yukon 
into Mexico. 


Cu. sp.— $ 2 Schistaceo-plumbeus, infra dilutior, capite brun- 
nescente, palpebris plerumque albis. 


3 @,adult, in summer: Slaty-plumbeous, paler below, inclining on the 
head to sooty-brown. Quills and tail-feathers fuscous. Eyelids usually 
white. Bill black; feet yellowish. Length, 6or 7 ioches; extent, 10 or 11; 
wing, 34-4; tail, about 2}; bill, 3; tarsus,14; middle toe and claw rather 
less. Individuals vary much in size. 

$@, in winter, and the majority of not perfectly mature specimens are 
paler below than the above description would indicate, all the feathers of 
the under parts being skirted with whitish. The quills of the wing are also 
conspicuously tipped with white. The bill is largely yellowish at the base. 

Young: Below, whitish, more or less so according to age, frequently tinged 
with paie cinnamon-brown. The whole under parts are sometimes over- 
laid with the whitish ends of the feathers, shaded with the rufous pos- 
teriorly. The throat is usually nearly white; the bill mostly yellow. The 
white tipping of the wing-feathers is at a maximam; and in some cases the 
tail-feathers are similarly marked. 
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Y limited experience with the American Dipper precludes 
my giving anything particularly to the point from original 
observations. I never saw it alive excepting on one occasion, 
when I noticed nothing in its habits not already known .In 
the “ Birds of the Northwest” I brought together nearly all 
the information we possess, and would refer to that work .for 
the particulars, especially respecting the nest and egg. Itisa 
common inhabitant of the Colorado Basin, in most suitable situa- 
tions, though there are many eligible mountain streams which 
it does not seem to inhabit. An occasional departure from its 
usual habit has been noticed by Mr. Henshaw, who found a pair 
inhabiting a small isolated pond in the White Mountains of 
Arizona, seemingly as much at home in this quiet little sheet 
of water as in the turbulent, torrent; though he thought that, 
in keeping with their surroundings, they had lost somewhat of 
their usual restlessness and energy. Such choice of still water, 
however, must not be presumed to be very unusual, since 
the European species is well known to frequent lakes, espe- 
cially those which have a shingly or pebbly margin. 

Notr.—I may here allude to some interesting experiments to ascertain the 
specific gravity of the European Dipper, made by Dr. John Davy, and pub- 
lished in the eleventh volume (new series) of the Edinburgh New Philo- 
sophical Journal, p. 265. The specific gravity of the bird’s body alone, after 
removal of the skin and feathers, was 1.200; in its natural state, with the 
feathers on, 0.724. ‘‘When under water, few air-bubbles escaped from its 
feathers, owing probably to their resisting wetting from the oil with which 
they are pruned, that being abundantly supplied by the large oil-gland with 
which this bird is provided.” ... “Its long bones contained a reddish 
marrow.” « The specific gravity of a Wren was 0.890, which, after immersion 
for twelve hours, had increased to 0.960. The lowest specific gravity was 
found in the case of the Merlin-hawk—0.570. 


CHAPTER IV.—OLD WORLD WARBLERS 


Fam. SYLVIIDA 


IKE the Savicolide, the Sylviide are alarge groupof chiefly 
Old World species, having few representatives in this coun- 
try. The family is not well distinguished from the Turdide 
and Savicolide, and no attempt will be made here to cover all 
its phases by any diagnostic phrase—it is perhaps insusceptible 
of exact definition. While there are several hundred species of 
the Eastern Hemisphere, less than a score occur in America. 
One of these is a typical Sylviine, a species of Phyllopneuste, 
found in Alaska. The other representatives are the two genera 
Regulus and Polioptila, each of which most writers now consider 
the type of a subfamily. They agree in their extremely small 
size (length four or five inches, less than any of the Turdide 
or Saxicolide), aud in possessing ten primaries (by which they 
are separated from any of the Sylvicolide, or American Warb- 
lers), deeply cleft toes (compare Troglodytide), and straight, 
slender bill, with bristly rictus and exposed nostrils (compare 
Certhtide, Paride, and Sittide). The tarsi are booted in Regu- 
line, scutellate iu Polioptiline. 


SuspramMity REGULINA): Kinewets 


CHARS.—Tarsi booted, very slender, longer than the middle 
toe and claw. Lateral toes nearly equal to each other. First 
quill of the wing spurious, its exposed portion less than half as 
long as the second. Wings pointed, longer than the tail, which 
is emarginate, with acuminate feathers. Bill shorter than the 
head, straight, slender, and typically sylviine, not hooked at 
the end, weil bristled at rictus, with the nostrils overshadowed 
by tiny feathers. 

These characters may be compared with those given beyond 
under head of Polioptiline, to which they are antithetical. 
There is but ore genus in America, though several are recog- 
nized by some among the Old World species. 
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Genus REGULUS Cuvier 


CHARS.—To the foregoing add: Coloration olivaceous, paler 
or whitish below, with red, black, or yellow, or all three of 
these colors, on the head of the adult. 

There are only two established species in this country, both 
of which occur in the Colorado region. They are elegant and 
dainty little creatures, among the very smallest of our birds 
excepting the Hummers. They inhabit woodlaud, are very agile 
and sprightly, insectivorous, migratory, and highly musical. 


Ruby-crowned Kingiet 
Regulus ecalendula 


Motacilla calendula, Linn. SN. i. 1766, 337, no. 47.—Forst. Phil. Tr. xii. 1772, 407, no, 32.— 
Gm. SN. i. pt. ii. 1788, 994, unos. 47, 47 b.— Turt. SN. i. 1806, 613. 

Sylvia calendula, Lath. IO. ii, 1790, 549, no. 154.—Wils. AO. i. 1808, 83, pl. 5, f. 3. 

Sylvia (Reguloides) calendula, Gray, HL. i. 1869, 216, no. 3068. 

Regulus calendula, ‘' Licht. Verz. 1823".—Bp. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. ii. 1826, 91.—Nuit, Man. i. 
1832, 415.—Aud. OB. ii. 1834, 546, pl. 195.—Bp. CGL. 1838, 19.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 83.— 
Towns. Journ. Phila. Acad. viii, 1839, 154.—Nutt. Man. 2d. ed. i. 1840, 500.— Aud. BA. ii. 
1841, 168, pl. 133.—Gamb. Pr. Phila Acad. iii. 1846, 115.—Gamb, Journ. Phila. Acad. i. 1847, 
36.—Woodh. Sitgreave's Rep. 1853, 67.—Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad, vi. 1853, 313.— Read, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 399.—Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. vii. 1855, 309.—Kennic, Tr. Illinois 
Agr. Soe. i. 1855, 583.—Pratten, Tr. Lllinois Agr. Soc. i. 1855, 603.—Putn. Pr. Exs. Inst. 
i. 1856, 208.—Scl. PZS, 1857, 202 (Xalapa).— Scl, PZS. 1858, 300 (Parada).—Bd, BNA. 1858, 
226.—Scl. PZS. 1859, 362 (Xalapa), 371 (Ouxaca). —S. & S. Ibis, 1859, 8 (Guatemala).— 
Henry, Pr. Phila, Acad, xi. 1859, 106.—Xantus, Pr. Phila. Acxd. 1859, 190.— Willis, 
Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 282 (Nova Seotia).—Kenner. URRR. x. 1859, 24.—Heerm. 
PRRR. a. 1859, 43.—0. & S. NHWT. 1860, 174.— Wheat. Ohio Agr. Rep 1860, —.—Barn. 
Smiths. Rep, for 1860, 1861, 435.—Bd. Ives's Rep. pt. v 1861, 5.—Reinh. Ibis, iii, 1861, 
5 (Greenland).—Verr. Pr. Ess. Lost. iii, 1862, 145.—Qowes, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, 219 
(Labrador), —Boardm. Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 1862, i24.—Hayd. Rep. 1862, 159.—Blakist. Ibis, 
1863, 60.—Bd, Rev. AB. 1864, 66.—Scl. PZS. 1864, 172 (Mexico),.—Allen, Proc. Essex 
Inst. iv, 1864, 58.—Hoy. Smiths, Rep. for 1864, 1865, 438.— Dress. Ibis, 1865, 476 (Texas).— 
Cowes, Ibis, 1865, 163 (Arizona)—Lawr. Ano. Lye. N. Y. viii. 1866, 282.— Weiz, Pr. 
Bost. Soc. x. 1866, 267 (Labrador),—Brown, Ibis, 1868, 420 (Vancouver).—Ooues, Pr. 
Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 107 (South Carolina, winter).—Butch. Pr. Phila, Acad. xx. 1868, 149 
(Laredo, Tex.) —Turnb. B. E. Pa, 1869, 22; Phila. ed. 15.—Qoop. Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 32.— 
Dall & Bann. Tr. Chie. Acad. i. 1869, 276 (Alaska).—Coop. Pr. Cala. Acad. 1870, 75.—Ooop. 
B. Cal. i. 1870, 33 —Abbott, Am. Nat. iv. 1870, 542.—Dali, Am. Nat. iv. 1870, 600.—Par- 
ker, Am. Nat. v. 1871, 168.—Stev. U. S. Geol. Surv. tor 1870, 1871, 463.—Allen, Am. Nat. 
vi, 1872, 359.—Aiken, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 195.—QOowes, Key, 1872, 78.—Huart. Man. 
Brit. Birds 1872, 107 (Scotland!).—Ridg. Bull. Essex Inst. v. 1873, 179.—Trippe, Aw. 
Nat. vii. 1873, 498.—T ippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1873, 234 —Merr. U. 8. Geol. Surv. Terr. 
for 1872, 1873, 672, 712, 713.—Merr, Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 8.— Abbott, Am, Nat. viii, 1874, 364, 
365.—Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs, 1874, 40, 57, 72, 98.—Cowes, BNW. 1874, 15.—B. B. & R. 
NAB. i. 1874, 75, pl. 5, f. 9.—Nelson, Pr, Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 356.—Brew. Pr. Bost. 
Soe. xvii. 1875, 438.—Hensh. List B. Ariz. 1875, 155.—Aensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 
1876, 164. 

Regulus calendulus, Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 186.—Brew, Journ. Bost. Soc. i, 1837, 
437.—Peab. Rep Orn. Mass. 1839, 314.—Thomps. NH. Vermont, 1853, 84.—Gould, PZS. 
1858, 290 (Scotland !).—Coues & Prentiss, Siniths. Rep. for 1861, 1862 405.—AMMcllwr. Pr. 
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Ess, Inst. v. 1866, 84.—Oowes, Pr. Phila. Acad. xviii. 1866, 66 (Fort Whipple, Ariz.).— 
Ooues, Proc. Essex Inst. v. 1865, 268.—Trippe, Proc, Essex Inst. vi. 1871, 115.—Mayn. B. 
Fla. 1872, 27.—Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 361.—Trippe apud Oouwes, BNW. 1874, 229. 

Reguloides calendula, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 292. 

Phyllobasileus calendula, Cad. MH. i. 1851, 33. 

Corthylio calendula, Cad. J. f. 0. i. 1853, 83. 

Regulus cristatus alter vertice rubini coloris, Bartr. Trav. Fla. 1791, 292. 

Regulus rubineus, V. OAS. ii. 1807, 49, pls. 104, 105.—Zess, Tr. Orn. 1831, 421. 

Ruby-crowned Wren, Edvz. Birds, pl. 254, f. 2.—Forst. |. c. 

Roitelet rubis, Buff. v. 373.—Le M. Ois. Canad. 1861, 215. 

Ruby-crowned Warbler, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 413, no. 320. 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Aud. ).c. 


Has.—North America at large. Mexico. Central America tu Guatemala 
at least. Greenland. Accidental in Europe (“‘Bren, B. Eur. ii. 109”). 


Cu. sP.— f 9 Naribus semi-nudis.— Virenti-olivaceus, subtus 
sordidé flavo-albidus, uropygio etmarginibus remigum rectricumque 
flavicantibus, alis albo-bifasciatis, orbitis albis, vertice coccineo. 
Jun. vertice dorso concolore. 


& ¢%, adult: Upper parts greenish-olive, becoming more yellowish on the 
rump; wings and tail dusky, strongly edged with yellowish ; whole under 
parts dull yellowish-white, or yellowish- or greenish-gray (very variable in 
tone); wings crossed with two whitish bars, and inner secondaries edged 
with the same. Edges of eyelids, lores and extreme forehead hoary whitish. 
A rich scarlet patch, partially concealed, oun the crown. This beautiful 
ornament is apparently not gained until the second year, and there isa 
question whether it is ever present in the female. Length, 4} (a dozen fresh 
specimens range from 4/5 to 44); extent, 63 to 74; wing, 2-24; tail, 12. 

Young for the first year (and 9?): Quite like the adult, but wanting the 
scarlet patch. In a newly fledged specimen, procured in the Rocky Mount- 
ains of Colorado by Major Powell, the wings and tail are as strongly edged 
with yellowish asin the adult; but the general, plumage of the upper parts 

‘is rather olive-gray than olive-green, and the under parts are sordid whitish. 
The bill is light colored at the base, and the toes appear to have been 
yellowish. 


NE of the most remarkable things about the Ruby-crown 

is its extraordinary powers of song. It is really surprising 

that such a tiny creature should be capable of the strong and 
sustained notes it utters when in full song. The lower larynx, 
the sound-producing organ, is not much bigger than a good 
sized pin’s head, and the muscles that move it are almost 
microscopic shreds of flesh. If the strength of the human 
voice were in the same proportion to the size of the larynx, we 
could converse with ease at a distance of a mile or more. The 
Kinglet’s exquisite vocalization defies description; we can only 
speak, in general terms, of the power, purity, aud volume of 
the notes, their faultless modulation and long continuance. 
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Many doubtless have listened to this music without suspecting 
that the author was the diminutive Ruby-crown, with whose 
common-place utterance, the slender wiry “tsip”, they were 
already familiar. Such was once the case even with Audubon, 
who pays a heartfelt tribute to the accomplished little vocalist, 
and says further —“ When I tell you that its song is fully as 
sonorous as that of the Canary-bird, and much richer, I do not 
come up to the truth, for it is not only as powerful and clear, 
but mich more varied and pleasing.” 

This delightful réle is chiefly executed during the mating sea- 
son, and the brief period of exaltation which precedes it; it is 
consequently seldom heard in regions where the bird does not 
rear its young, except when the little performer breaks forth in 
song on nearing its summer resorts. Its breeding places were 
long uncertain, or at least not clearly traced out, and it is only 
a year or two since that its nest was discovered. Butit is now 
pretty certain that its nesting range includes the wooded. por- 
tions of the country from Northerv New England and corres- 
ponding latitudes northward. It is said that a nest containing 
young was recently found in Western New York; though [ 
am not sure that this is an authentic case, I think it probable 
that the Kinglet will yet be found to breed in the mountains 
at least as far south as the Middle States, if not further. 
This seems more probable since the late discoveries of its nest- 
ing in the Rocky Mountains, and its unquestionable residence 
during summer in other elevated regions of the West, even of 
New Mexico and Arizona. Mr. Henshawspeaks without reserve 
on this score:—‘ The species breeds in the heavy pine and 
spruce forests on the mountains of Colorado, and also in Arizona, 
both in the White Mountains, and as far south as Mount Gra- 
ham, in both which localities I saw the old leading about their 
young, still in the vesting plumage as late as August 1. In 
the mountains near Fort Garland, Col., it was a common species 
in June; the pine woods at an elevation of 10,000 feet often 
echoing with the music of its sweet, beautifully modulated 
song. ... June11, while coliecting on a mountain near the Rio 
Grande, I discovered a nearly finished nest, built on a low 
branch of a pine, which [ have little doubt belonged to this 
bird.” Mr. Allen and Mr. Trippe both observed it in Culorado, 
in summer, at an altitude of from 9 or 10,000 feet up to timber 
line, aud the first-named obtained the young in the vicinity of 
Mount Lincoln toward the end of July. At Fort Whipple, in 
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Arizona, I found it extremely abundant in spring from the 
latter part of March to near the middle of May, in the fall 
from the latter part of September to November, and judged 
that it bred in the higher mountains of the vicinity. It is un- 
necessary to multiply quotations, all going to show a breeding 
range throughout the mountains of the West from 9,000 feet 
upward, thence trending eastward along the northern boundary 
of the United States to Maine and Labrador, and probably 
sending a spur southward along the Alleghany Mountains. 
Northwestward it reaches to Alaska, where the bird was found 
by Mr. W. H. Dall at Nulato. 

But in most portions of the United States, the Ruby-crown 
appears as a migrant or winter resident. Taking an inter- 
mediate point, like the District of Columbia for example, where 
I becaine familiar with the dainty little creature in my boy- 
hood, we find that it arrives at least as early as the begin- 
ning of April, or, in open seasons like the present (1876), a 
week or two sooner, and reimains until the second week in May. 
It returns in the fall by the end of September, and loiters till 
November. But itis such a brave and hardy creature that I 
should never be surprised to find it lingering through the sea- 
son here, as it does alittle further south. For in South Carolina 
it is one of the abundant winter birds, from October to April, 
though most numerous in November and March, owing to the 
recruiting of its ranks by fresh arrivals. Thence through all 
the Southern States to Texas it is one of the commonest winter 
birds iu suitable localities. Yet afew press on through Mexico, 
or directly across the Gulf to Central America. In the 
Colorado Basin, which includes extremes of climatic and topo- 
graphical conditions, from snow-sapped peaks to burning 
deserts, all the requirements of the bird are fulfilled, and there 
it is consequently resident—gathering on the higher grounds in 
summer, spreadiug over the lower in winter—migrating indeed, 
but not in the usual sense of that term, since ascent of the 
mountain-sides answers instead of a journey toward the pole. 

Of the eggs of this Kinglet I have nothing to say—they re- 
main unknown; and it is only a little while ago that I should 
have been perforce as silent respecting the nest. Since Dr. 
Brewer thought be night ‘* reasonably infer” that the nest was 
pensile, the discovery has been made that it is not so, showing 
the care that must be exercised in natural history inferences. 
The nest was found by Mr. J. H. Batty, in Colorado, July 21, 
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1873, on the branch of a spruce tree, about fifteen feet from the 
ground. It contained, I am informed, five young and oneegg; 
the latter did not come under my inspection. The nest is larger 
than might have been expected—it could hardly be got into a 
good-sized coffee cup. It is a loosely woven mass of hair and 
feathers, mixed with moss and some short bits of straw. The 
nest which Mr. Henshaw believed to be that of a Kinglet was 
‘‘a somewhat bulky structure, very large for the size of the 
bird, externally composed of strips of bark, and lined thickly 
with feathers of the grouse”; it was built on a low branch of a 
pine. 

To observe the manners of the Ruby-crown, one need only 
repair, at the right season, to the nearest thicket, coppice, or 
piece of shrubbery, such as the Titmice, Yellow-rumps and 
other wa blers love to haunt. These are its favorite resorts, 
especially in the fall and winter; though sometimes, in the 
spring wore particularly, it seems to be more ambitious, and 
its slight form may be almost lost among the branchlets of the 
taller trees, where the equally diminutive Parula is most at 
home. We shall most likely find it not alone, but in strag- 
gling troops, which keep up asort of companionship with each 
other as well as with different birds, though each individual 
seems to be absorbed in its particular business. We hear the 
slender wiry note, and see the little creatures skipping nimbly 
about the smaller branches in endlessly varied attitudes, peer- 
ing in the crevices of the bark for their minute insect food, 
taking short nervous flights from one bough to another, twitch- 
ing their wings as they alight, and always too busy to pay 
attention to what may be going on aroundthem. They appear 
to be incessantly in motion—I know of no birds more active 
than these—presenting the very picture of restless, puny 
energy, making “‘ much ado about nothing”. 


American Golden-crested Kinglet 
Regulus satrapa 


Sylvia regulus, Wils. AO. i 1808, 126, pl. 8, f. 2. 

Regulus cristatus, Bartr. Trav. Fla, 1791, 291, no. 107 (see Cowes, Proc. Phila, Acad. 1875, 
351).—V. OAS. ii. 1807, 50, pl. 107.—Bp, Journ. Phila. Acad iv. 1824, 187.—Bp. Ann. 
Lye. N. Y. ii. 1826, 91.—Nuet. Man. i. 1832, 420.—Aud. OB. ii 1834, 476, pl. 183.—Towns, 
Journ. Phila. Acad. viii, 1839, 154. 

Parus satrapa, ‘' Illiger”. (Probably only a museum name), 
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Bezulus satrapa, ‘‘ Licht. Verz. 1823, no, 410”.—Bp. CGL. 1833, 19.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 82.— 
Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 165, pl. 132.—Rp. CA. i. 1850, 291.—Cabot, Naum. ii. pt. iii, 1852, 65 
(Lake Superior).— Woodh. Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 67.—Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 313.— 
Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. vii, 1855, 309.—Kennic, Tr. Illinois Agr. Soe. i. 1855, 583 — 
Pratten, Tr. Illinois Agr. Soc. i. 1835, 603.—Putn. Pr. Ess. Inst. i. 1856, 208.—Badcker, 
J. f. O. 1856, 33, pl. 1, f. 8 (egg; Labrador).—Scl. PZS. 1857, 212 (Orizaba).—Mazim. J. 
f. O. vi. 1858, LLL—Bd. BNA. 1858, 227.— Willis, Smiths, Rep. fur 1858, 1859, 282 (Nova 
Seotia).—Henry, Pr. Phila, Acad xi. 1859, 106.—Scl. PZ. 1859, 235 (Vancouver).—Sel, 
PZ. 1860, 25) (Oriziba).—C. & S. NHWT. 1860, 174.—Coues §& Prent. Smiths. Rep. for 
1861, 1862, 405.—Boardm, Pr. Bost. Soe. ix. 1862, 124.—Verr, Pr, Exsex Inst. iii. 1862, 146.— 
Allen, Pr. Eos, Iust, iv. 1864, 53.—Lord, Pr. Roy. Art. Inst. Woolw. 1864, 114 (Vancou- 
ver; breeding).—Bd, Rev. AB. 1864, 65.—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 438.— Dress. 
Ibis, 1865, 476 (Texas).—Lawr. Aun. Lye. N. Y. viii. 1866, 282.—Allen, Am. Nat. i. 1867,” 
43.—Brown, Ibis, 1862, 420 (Vancouver).—Coues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 107,—Dalt & 
Bann, Tr. Chicago Acad i, 1869, 277 (Alaska).—Coop. Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 32 (Montana),— 
Turnb. B. B, Pa. 1869, 22; Phila. ed. 15.—Coop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 32.—Allen, Bull. MCOZ. 
ii, 1871, 260 (Florida).— Trippe, Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 47.— Brewst. Ain. Nat. vi. 1872, 306 — 
Mayn, Pr, Bost. Soe. xiv. 1872, 361.—Mayn. B. Fla. 1872, 25.—Coues, Key, 1372, 78, f. 
19,—Aiken, Pr. Bost Soe, xv. 1472, 195 (Eastern Coloradv).—Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 
1872, 234 (lowa).— Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1873, 234.—Trippe Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 498.— 
Ridg, Bull, B+sex Inst. v. 1873, 179 (Colorads).— Abbott, Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 354.—Coues, 
BNW. 1874, 16.—B. B. & R. NAB. i. 1874, 73, pl. 5, f. 8.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soe. xvii. 1875, 
438.—Hensh, List B. Ariz. 1875, 154. 

Retulus satrapa, Barn. Smithson. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 435. 

Regu'us satrapa var. olivascens, Bd. Rev. AB. 1864, 65. 

Regulus satrapus, Coues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 66 (‘‘Arizona”).—MclIlwr. Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 
1866, 85.—Counes, Pr. Ess, Lost. v. 1868, 263.—Abbott, Am. Nat. iv, 1870, 542.—Trippe, Pr. 
Ess, Tast. vi. 1871, 115, 

Regulus tricolor, Nutt, Man. i. 1832, 420.—Brew. Journ. Bost. Soc. i. 1837, 437.—Peab, Rep. 
Orn. Mass i, 1839, 314.—Read, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 399.—T'homps. Vermont, 1853, 84. 

? Regulus americanus, Gerhardt, Naum. iii, 1853, 38. 

Golden-crested Warbler, Pen. AZ. ii. 1785, 414, n. 321 (excl. Eur. refs.). 

Fiery-crowned Wren, Peab. & Thomps. ll. ec. 

American Golden-crested King)et, Aud, |. ¢. 

Roitetct huppé, Le Moine, Ois. Canad. 1861, 216. 


Has.—The whole of North America. South to Orizaba, Mexico. Winters 
in most of the United States. 


Cu. sp.—é 2 Naribus obtectis. Virenti-olivaceus, subtus sor- 
dide fluvo-albus, alis cauddque fuscis flavo-limbatis, illis albo-bifas- 
ciatis; superciliis cum fronte albidis, vertice nigro— s medio flam- 
meo flavo-limbato, 2 medio flavo. 


gd, adult: Upper parts olive-green, more or less bright, sometimes rather 
olive-ashy, always brightest on the rump; under parts dull ashy-white, or 
yellowish-white. Wiugs and tail dusky, strongly edged with yellowish— 
the inner wing-qnills with whitish. On thesecondaries, this yellowish edg- 
ing stops abruptly in advance of the ends of the coverts, leaving a pure 
blackish interval in advance of the white tips of the greater coverts, which, 
with the similar tips of the median coverts, form two white bars across the 
wings. The inner webs of the quills and tail-feathers are edged with white. 
Superciliary line and extreme forehead boary-whitish. Crown black, inclos- 
ing a large space, the middle of which is flame-colored, bordered with pure 
yellow. The black reaches across the forehead, but behind yellow and 
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flame-color reach the general olive of the upper parts. Or, the top of the 
head may be described as a central bed of flame-color, bounded in front and 
on the sides with clear yellow, this similarly bounded by black, this again 
in the same manner by hoary-whitish. Smaller than 2.calendula. Length, 
4 inches ; extent, 63-7; wing, 2-24; tail, 1}. 

9, adult; and young: Similar to the adult male, but the central field of 
the crown entirely yellow, inclosed in black (no flame-color). I have never 
seen a newly-fledged specimen; but birds of the year, in the fall, always 
show black and yellow on the head, and I presume this appears with the 
first feathering. 


Ww 
Fic. 16.—Golden-crested Kinglet. 


Specimens vary considerably in the shade of the general coloration, being 
sometimes quite yellowish or greenish, at other times more ashy above, 
except on the rump, and nearly white below. Nor is this a matter of age 
or season, for it is shown by equally perfect spring specimens. I am 
unable to verify a supposed more greenish hue in western specimens; in 
point of fact, some of the richest specimensI ever saw are among those I 
collected years ago about Washington, D. C. 


ie eran the Ruby-crown, the Gold-crest is far from con- 
spicuous in the Ornis of the Colorado Basin. I find that 
I am usually quoted as authority for its occurrence in Arizona; 
but I expressly stated, in my paper published in 1866, that I 
had myself never met with it there.. I cannot now speak posi- 
tively of the authority upon which I relied for including it 
among the birds of that Territory, but think it was Dr. S. W. 
Woodhouse, who speaks of it as very abundant in Texas and 
New Mexico, the latter including Arizona at the time he wrote. 
It is given in none of the Pacific Railroad Reports, nor in the 
Mexican Boundary Survey, nor in Ives’s Colorado River Survey, 
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all of which works mention the other species. Mr. Henshaw 
places it in his List of the Birds of Arizona, but quotes 
me. Mr. Ridgway includes it without remark in his List of 
the Birds of Colorado Territory, where, Lowever, neither 
Mr. Allen nor Mr. Trippe appears to have observed it, though 
Mr. C. E. Aiken found it. It is omitted from Mr. Henshaw’s 
List of the Birds of Utah. Mr. Ridgway found it in the West 
Humboldt Mountains, and Dr. Cooper in the Sierra Nevada. 
From these data, and others that might be given, its rarity in 
the Great Basin and southward is clearly perceived ; yet of its 
actual presence in portions of the region drained by the Colo- 
rado and its tributaries there is of course no doubt. It is 
stated not to bave been found south of Fort Crook, California, 
on the west coast. In Mexico, it has been traced to Ovizaba. 
Details of its local distribution aside, its general range is much 
the same as that of the Ruby-crown, including North America 
at large. 

Yet it is upon the whole a more northerly species. This is 
witnessed both by its apparent absence from Central American 
localities to which the other species regularly resorts in winter, 
and by the respective limits of its breeding and wintering 
ranges. We have no evidence, as yet, of its nesting in the 
Rocky Mountains at large, as the Ruby-crown does, for the 
southerly observations made upon it on these and other high 
mountains of the west seem to have been during the migra- 
tions. In the West, it has not been ascertained to breed south 
of the Columbia, where Nuttall states that he saw it feeding its 
young, May 21, 1835; Dr. Cooper witnessed the same thing 
in August at Paget Sound; and Mr. J. K. Lord found the 
nest and eggs on Vancouver's Island. In the East, the breeding 
range seems to be nearly coincident with that of calendula. The 
bird has been observed through the summer in Maine, under. 
. circumstances which left no doubt of its nesting there; while 
Audubon saw it engaged with its young in Labrador in August, 
and Herr F. W. Biideker has figured the egg from an exam- 
ple procured in the last-named country. The close parallelism 
in the eastern breeding range of the two species should make 
us cautious in granting that the Golden-crest is actually absent 
from most of the Rocky Mountain region where the Ruby- 
crown breeds; for it will be remembered that the evidence, 
though strongly presumptive, remains of a negative character. 
On the other hand, there seems to be a decided discrepancy 
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between the wintering ranges of the two; for the present 
species winters regularly and readily in the United States at 
large—even so far north as New England and Washington 
Territory. 

Dr. Brewer states that the nest and eggs had not been de- 
scribed at the time of his writing; nevertheless, a few lines fur- 
ther on he quotes Mr. Lord’s account of ‘a pensile nest sus- 
pended froin the extreme end of a pine branch”, while the open- 
ing paragraph of the article in which the statement occurs 
gives the reference to Biideker’s figure and description of the 
egg. The plate indicates a rather roundish egg, though the 
two specimens figured differ noticeably in size and shape; they 
are spoken of in the text as—‘‘niedliche kleine Hierchen mit 
lehmgelben Fleckchen auf weissem Grunde”, aud compared with 
those of other species illustrated on the saine plate. Various 
authors’ accounts of the period at which newly fledged young ~ 
were observed by them render it probable that two broods are 
annually reared. 

TI have long been familiar with the.resorts and the sprightly 
ways of the Golden-crest; but these scarcely call for remark 
after what has been said about the Rub y-crown, since their hab- 
its and manners are closely correspondent. In peering about 
for insects and larvee that lurk in the chinks of bark, it is 
equally tireless, and makes the same show of petty turbu- 
Jence—anotber “ tempest in a teapot”. The song I am not 
sure I have ever recugnized, and most authors. have passed 
it over. Dr. Brewer says:—‘* Without having so loud or so 
powerful a note as the Ruby-crown, for its song will admit of 
no comparison with the wonderful vocal powers of that species, 
it yet has a quite distinctive and prolonged succession of pleas- 
ing votes, which [ have beard it pour forth in tbe midst of the 
most inclement weather in February almost unioterraptedly, 
and for quite an interval.” 


Susramity POLIOPTILIN A: GyarcatrcHers 


CuAars.—Tarsi scutellate. Toes very short, the lateral only 
about haf as long as tie tarsus; outer a little longer than the 
inner, First quill spurious, about half as long as the second. 
Wings rounded, not longer than the graluated tail, the feathers 
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of which widen toward their rounded ends. Bill shorter than 
head, straight, broad and depressed at base, rapidly narrow- 
ing to the very slender terminal portion, distinctly notched and 
hooked at the end—thus muscicapine in character. Rictus 
with well developed bristles. Nostrils entirely exposed. 

This isasmall group of one genus and about a dozen species, 
confined to America, chiefly developed in Central and South 
America. It may not be well placed in the Sylviida, but is 
better off here than among the Paride, where it is put by some. 
I should not be surprised if its closest relationships were with 
the true Auscicapide of the Old World. 


Genus POLIOPTILA Sclater 


Cuars.—To the foregoing add: Coloration grayish-blue, 
white below, without red or yellow on head; tail black, bor- 
dered with white. 

The three North American species occur in the Colorado 
region, two of them, in fact,. being characteristic of this part of 
the country. They are diminutive birds, of great energy and 
activity, expert in flycatching, inhabiting woodland, migratory, 
and musical—though the ordinary call-note is a sharp squeak. 


Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 
Polioptila ezrulea 


Motacilla cerulea, Z. SN. i. 1766, 337 (Edw. Glean. pl. 302). 

Sylvia cerulea, Lazr. LO. ii. 1790, 540, no. 121, 

Culicivora cxrulea, ? D'Orb. Vis Cuba, 1839,90.— Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1860, 306 (Cuba). — 
Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 437. 

Sylvania cerulea, Nutz, Man, 2d ed. i. 1840, 337. 

Polioptila cerulea, Scl. PZS. 1855, 11.—Xant, Pr. Phila Acad. xi 1859, 191 (California).—Barn. 
Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 437.—Bd. Rev. AB, 1864, 74.—Dress. Ibis, 1865, 485 (Texas).— 
Coues, Ibix, 1865, 538 (Arizona).—Coues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 66 (Arizona).—Coves, 
Pr. Essex Inst. v. 1868, 268 —Crues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii, 1868, 107.—Butrh. Pr. Phila. 
Acad, xx. 1868, 149 (Texas).—Mayn. B. Fla. 1872, 28.—Scott, Pr. Bost. Soe. xv. 1872, 
221 (Virginia).—Allen, Aino. Nat. vi. 1872, 269.—Brewer, Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 483.—Ridg. 
Bull. Bss. Inst. v, 1873, 179.—Merr. Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 8.—B. B. & R. NAB. i. 1874, 78, 
pl. 6, f 5.—Brew, Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii, 1875, 45!.—Hensh, List B. Ariz. 1875, 155.—Hensh. 
Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1&76, 166 (Arizona). 

Motacilla caerulea, Gm. SN. i, 1788, 992, no. 43. 

Culicivora caerulea, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 316.—Gundl. J. f. O. 1861, 407 (Cuba). 

Polioptila caerulea, Scl. PZS. 1859, 363 (Xalapa).—Gundl. J. f. O. 1861, 324 (Cuba) ; 1872, 
409 (Cuba). 

Muscicapa coerulea, Bp. Journ. Phila, Acad. iv. 1824, 172.—Gamb. Journ, Phila. Acad. i. 
1847, 38. 

Culicivora caerulea, dud. BA. i. 1840, 244, pl. 70.— Woodh. Sitgreave’s Rep, 1853, 67.—Henry, 
Pr. Phila, Acad. vii. 1855, 309 (New Mexico).—Putn. Pr. Essex Lost. i. 1856, 206. 
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Polioptila coerulea, Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. xi. 1859, 107 (New Mexico).—Bd. Ives’s Rep. 
pt. v. 1861, 6.—Zawr, Ann, Lyc. N. Y. viii. 1866, 282.—Brewer, Am. Nat. i. 1867, 116, 
117.—Lawr. Ann Lye. N. Y. ix. 1€69, 199 (Yucatan).—Turnb, BE. Pa, 1869, 28; Phila. 
ed. 21.—Coues, BNW. 1874, 17 —Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 99. 

Culicivora coerulea, Gundi. J. t. O. 1855, 471 (Cuba). 

Culicivora cerulea, Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 309.—Haym. Pr. Phila. Acad. viii. 1856, 289. 

Motacilla cana, Gm. SN. i. pt. ii, 1788, 973, no. 116 (from Baff. 
Lath., and Penn.). 

Sylvia cana, Lath.10. ii. 1790, 543, no. 133. 

Regulus griceus, Bartr. Trav, Fla. 1791, 291. 

Culicivora mexicana, Bp CA. i. 1850, 316 (9; mec Caxs.), 

Polioptila mexicana, Scl. PZY. 1859, 363, 373 (Xalapa, Oax- 
aca) —S. & S [bis, 1859, 9 (Guatemala).—Scl. PZS, 1862, 18 
(Southern Mexico). 

Ficedula pensylvanica cinerea, Briss. ‘‘ Av. App. 107, no. 79”. 

Little Blue-grey Fly-catcher, Edw. Glean. pl. 302. 

Figuicr gris-de-fer, Buf. “ Ois. v. 349". 

Cerul an Warbler, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii, 1783, 490, no. 117.— 
Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 405, no. 299. 

Figuier cendre a gorge cendrée, Buf. ‘v. 319". Ss 

Grey-throat Warbler, Lata. Syn. ii. pt. ii, 1783, 496, no. 128.— Fie. 17.—Head of Blue- 


Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 411, no. 315. gray Gnatcatcher (low. fig.); 
Blue-gray Flycatcher, Ad. 1. c. of Black-capped Gnateatcher 
Culicivore gris de fer, D’Orb. 1. c. (up. fig.) ; nat. size. 


Has.—United States from Atlantic to Pacific; north to the Connecticut 
Valley and Yreka, Cal.; south through Mexico and Lower California to 
Guatemala. Bahamas. Caba. Breeds throughout its United States range. 
Winters on the southern United States border and southward. 


Cu. sP.—Cano-cerulea, infra canescenti alba, alis fuscis cano 
limbatis, caudd nigrd, rectrice externa albd, secundé albo-dimidiatd, 
tertia albo-terminatd, orbitis albis, rostro pedibusque nigris. 3° 
vertice magis cerulescente, fronte cum strigd superciliari nigra ; 
@ vertice dorso concolore, fronte et superciliis innotatis. 


g, adult: Grayish-blue, blner on the crown, hoary on the rump, the fore- 
head black, continuous with a black snperciliary line. Kdyes of eyelids 
white, and above these a slight whitish stripe is commonly observed bordering 
the black exteriorly. Below white, with a faint plumbeous shave, particu- 
larly on the breast. Wings dark brown, the outer webs, especially of the 
inner 4nills, edged with hoary, and the inner webs of most bordered with 
white. Tail jet-black, the outer feather entirely or mostly white, the next 
oneabont half white, the third one tipped with white. Bill and feet black. 
Length, 44-5; extent, 64-7 5 wing, 2-2}; tail about the same. 

@: Like the ¢, but duller and more greyish-blue above; the head like 
the back, and without any black. Bill usually in part light colored. 

The extent of white on the tail varies somewhat; but I have seen no 
eastern specimens in which the oater feather was not white in all of its 
extent which was not covered by the under coverts. In some Arizona 
examples, however, the black which usually exists at the base extends be- 
yond the coverts, and in fact there is little more white on this feather than 
there is in P. plumbea, though the black of the frontlet is intact. 
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i le its winter resorts among the groves of the southernmost 
States, this tiny creature grows restless with the first breath 
of spring, and frets till its impatience is resolved into the 
mysterious impulse of migration, or absorbed in the more 
pressing duties of the mating season. Those that are inclined 
to seek a summer home in the north pass leisurely along in 
March and April, reaching Virginia and Maryland early in the 
latter month, and the Middle States by the first of May. They 
seldom proceed further than this along the Atlantic coast, the 
Connecticut Valley being the terminus of their route. They 
have been said to reach Nova Scotia, but this appears doubt- 
ful, though in the interior the migration is pushed to the 
region of theGreat Lakes and bordersof the British Provinces— 
west of the Mississippi to lowa and Nebraska, but apparently 
not to Minnesota. Those that winter in the valleys of the Rio 
Grande and Colorado Rivers seem to be more restricted in 
their movements, as they are not known to penetrate the mount- 
ainous regions to the northward much if any beyond the sources 
of these great streams. On the Pacific slopes, the limit must 
be fixed, so far as we know now, at latitude 429, 

In the Colorado Basin, this Guateatcher is sparingly but 
generally distributed in summer, and resident, as far as the 
whole area is concerned, though partially migratory within its 
limits, since those individuals that repair to northerly or alpine 
districts to breed retire in the fall to the Jower warmer portions. 
At Fort Whipple, in the spring of 1865, I did not notice their 
presence until the last week in April; but, as I was not then 
collecting every day, | may have missed them on their first ap- 
pearance. At Washington, D. C., where they are more numer- 
ous than I have found them to be anywhere in the West, I 
used to note their arrival each spring for several years in the 
early part of April. On entering the noble oak forests which 
still surround the city, at a time when the bads, though swollen, 
have not yet burst into the leafy canopy which later covers 
the nakedness of the branches and gives privacy to the life of 
numberless sylvan sprites besides the Blue-gray Gnatcatchers, 
I seldom missed first hearing, then seeing, these wayward and 
capricious little creatures. Though so near the most uncertain 
and (langerous spot in America—Washivugton, ‘ Mecca of the 
unfortunate and the tomb of ambition”, the Blue-grays seem 
to have no fears for the success of their recent pilgrimage from 
the South, and indulge the aspirations of the day. Not content 
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with the low estate of the shrubbery, which seems best suited 
to shelter their insignificance, they mount the tallest trees, and 
go the rounds with all the bluster and display of assured suc- 
cess. Krom the tree-tops come the shrill wiry notes, two or 
three at a time, like tzee-tzee tzee, as the birds skip nimbly from 
twig to twig, with lowering balf-spread wings and nervous 
twitching of the whole body, in eager quest of insects and 
larvae, now pausing a moment to pry more closely into a suspected 
crevice of the bark, then darting into the air to capture a pass- 
ing fly, and regaining their perch after almost a somersault. 
Restless and bustling as all its actions are at such times, there 
is something more remarkable still in the excessive eagerness 
betrayed, and the wonderful élan with which they dash upon 
their prey—as if they would crowd the business of a lifetime 
into its early days, and seize its prizes with the first impetuous 
assault. We must admire such spirit, even after we have 
learned it is unsafe. 

Days pass in this incessant activity, this impetuous revolt 
from the monotony of idleness, till other impulses are stimulated 
with the warmth of the advancing season, and the sharp accents 
of the voice are modulated into sweet and tender song, so low 
as to be inaudible at any considerable distance, yet so fault- 
lessly executed and well sustained that the tiny musician may 
claim no mean rank in the feathered choir. A little later still. 
we may, perchance, if our eyes are sharp, and we know just 
where to look, discover the extremely beautiful nest which the 
Blue gray makes for itself—a structure which cannot fail to 
excite our wonder and admiration. Excepting the Humming- 
bird’s nest, none can compare with this exquisite specimen of 
bird architecture, cunningly contrived to combine elegance 
with comfort, artfully rendered substantial without sacrifice of 
good taste, and ingeniously screened from observation by the 
same means that are employed for its ornamentation. True to 
its aspirations, the bird nestles high in the trees, usually at 
least twenty yards from the ground, placing the fabric among 
slender twigs, to which it is woven, oftenest at the extremity 
of a bough which sways with the wind. To insure the safety 
of its contents during the motion to which it is often subjected, 
it is built remarkably deep, and contracted at the orifice, so 
that the cavity is somewhat purse-shaped, and the general 
shape outside is like that of atruncated cone. It seems large for 
the size of the bird—it is sometimes three and a half inches in 
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height, and nearly as much in width at the base, with a diameter 
of two inches at the brim. The walls are closely and warmly 
matted or felted with the softest vegetable material, the de- 
composed fibre of various plauts, thistle-down, and like sub- 
stances, in some cases woven with spider’s web. Thestructure 
is artistically finished with stucco-work of licheus all over the 
outside, which serves the double purpose of perfecting its 
beauty and making it resemble a natural excrescence. In such 
an elegant cradle, eggs are laid, to the number of four, tive, or 
even six, measuring scarcely three-fifths of an inch in length 
and less than balf an iuch in their greatest diameter—white 
in color, speckled and dashed, generally over the whole surface, 
with several shades of reddish or unber brown and lilac. In 
such a secure home as this, the Blue-gray Flycatcher usually 
rears its brood unmolested; it has little to fear except from the 
Cowbird and from the ornithologist, agaiust which enemies no 
art avails. The parasitic bird might have its own excuse to 
offer, could its motives be called in question; the other may 
apologize, after a fashion, by averring that even this slight 
sketch of the Blue-gray Guatcatcher’s life could not be finished 
had the nest never been rifled. ; 


Plumbeous Gnatcatcher 
Polioptila plumbea 


Poljoptila plumbea, Bd. Pr, Phila. Acad. vii. 1858, 118.—Bd. BNA. 1858, 382; atlas, 1860, pl. 
33, f. L (Arizona).—Henry, Pr. Puila. Acad. 1859, 107.—Bd. Ives’s Rep. pt. v. 1861, 6.— 
Bd. Rev. AB. 1864, 74.—Coues, Ibis, 1865, 533 —Ouues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 66 —QCoop. 
Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 474, 479.—Coop. B. Cal i. 1x70, 37, fig.— Cowes, Key, 1872, 79.—B. B. 
& R. NAB. i. 1874, 80, pl. 6, f. 6.—Hensh. List. B. Utah, 1875, 155. 

Lead-colored Flycatcher, Coop. |. c. 

Lead-colored Gnatcatcher; Arizona Gnatcatcher, B. B. & R. 1c. 


Has.—(Not known to occur beyond the) Valley of the Gila aad Colorado. 


Cu. sPp.—Similis preecedenti sed noteo minus cerulescente, et 
fronte concolore; strigd solum superciliart nigrd, alterd breviore 
albd; rectrice externd pogonio exteriore et apice albis.  capite 
innotato. 


&, adult: Upper parts like those of P. cwrulea, but duller and more gray- 
ish; no black on the forehead; a short black stripe over each eye, and be- 
low this another one of white. Outer tail-feather with the whole outer 
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web and tip white (much like the second feather of P. cerulea); the next 
two feathers tipped with white. Size of P. caerulea. 

9: Like the g ; the upper parts still duller, and frequently with a decided 
brownish shade; no black over the eye. Only distinguished from 9 cerulea 
by Jess white on the tail. 

The difference between this species and P. cwrulea lies only in the less 
amount of white on the tail and absence of black on the forehead. The 
black on the bead is restricted toa short superciliary stripe, instead of reach- 
ing across the forehead. The outer tail-feather has about as much white as 
there is on the second feather of P. cerulea, while the next feather corre- 
sponds to the third of cwrulea. In view of the observed variations in this 
respect, it may fairly be questioned whether the present is anything more 
than a local race of P. cwrulea, as would certainly seem to be the case if 
specimens also intermediate in the character of the black on the head should 
be forthcoming. This, however, has not been observed; while the fact that 
the two forms live side by side ia Arizona, each preserving its characters for 
the most part intact, is evidence in favor of their specific difference. 


R. C. B. R. KENNERLY discovered this bird on Bill Will- 
jams’ River, Arizona, in 1854, and it was described by Pro- 
fessor Baird during the same year. It does not seem to be a com- 
_mon bird; in fact, the small number of specimens acquired in 
the interval between its discovery aud the present time go to 
show that it is less abundant in Arizona than P. cerulea, 
though in one sense it is the characteristic species of the Ter- 
ritory. During my residence at Fort Whipple, I did not find it, 
or, at apy rate, did not recognize it, though I took specimens 
in several other localities, lower than or south of Whipple. In 
these places, it was seen in summer and early autumn. Dr. 
Cooper remarks its wintering on the Colorado as high as Fort 
Mojave. There is nothing to speak of in its habits and man- 
ners after what has been said of its near relative. 


Black-capped Gnatcatcher 
Polioptila melanura 


Calicivora atricapilla, Lawr. Ann, Lyc. N. Y. v. 1852, 124 (Texas).—Bd. Stansbury’s Rep. 
1852, 328.—Heerm. Journ. Phila. Acad. ii. 1853, 262. 

Polioptila melanura, Lawr. Ann. Lye. N. Y. vi, 1856, 168 (Texas and California).—_Bd, BNA. 
1858, 382.—Bd. Pr. Phila, Acad. 1659, 304 (Cape Saint Lucas).—Heerm. PRRR. a. 1859, 
39.—Bd, Rev. AB. 1864, 68.—Dress. Ibis, 1865, 485 (‘T'exas).—Coues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
1866, 66 (Arizona).—Qoop. Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 184—Ooop. B. Cal. i, 1870, 37, fig.— 
Coues, Key, 1872, 79, f.20.—B. B. & R. NAB. i. 1874, 81, pl. 6, f. 7.—Hensh. List B. 
Ariz. 1875, 155, 
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Culicivora mexicana, Cass, Ill. i. 1854, 164, pl. 27 (not of Bp.). 
Black-headed Gnatcatcher, Oowes, 1. c. 
Black-capped Gnatcatcher, B. B. & R.1. c. 


Has.—Texas to Southern and Lower California. 


Cu. sp.—Similis P. cwrulew; sed vertice 
nigro, pogonio externo rectricis exterioris albo- 
limbato, apice albo. 


$: Like P. cwrulea, but the whole top of the head | 
black. White of tail reduced to a minimum; the 
outer web of the outer feather being usually edged 
with white, instead of wholly white, and the tip of 
the inner web, with the tip of the next feather, white Fre. 18.—c, tail of Black- 
for a very slight space; no white observed on the ¢#pped Gnatcatcher; d, of 
third feather. Size of the foregoing; tarsi rather P!umbecus Guateatcher ; 
longer—-about 0.70. 9: No black on the head. evens: 

The male of this species is immediately distinguished from that of either 
of the two foregoing by having the whole top of the head black. The 
female, however, presents some difficulty, being mainly distinguishable by the 
minimum amount of white on the tail, as above described, and the rather 
longer tarsi, which are } of an inch instead of about 3. 


HE Black capped Gnateatcher, first described by Mr. G.N. 

Lawrence in 1851, was discovered at Ringgold Barracks, 
Texas, by Capt. J. P. McCown, then of the United States Army, 
who subsequently changed his allegiance to a temporary con- 
federation which was declared in 1861. Varions observers 
have since met with the bird in ditferent portions of the South- 
west, till its range has been ascertained to extend from Texas 
to California, at the latitude of San Diego, and down the pen- 
insula to Cape Saint Luvas, including a portion of Mexico. I 
never saw if at Fort Whipple, nor does Mr. Henshaw appear to 
have met with it in his various tours in the Southwest. Lieu- 
tenant Bendire found it resident about Tucson, and Dr. Cooper 
states that it remains during the winter at Fort Mojave and 
San Diego. The published records of its habits, excluding 
some statements that do not seem very well considered, indi- 
cate nothing peculiar in comparison with those of P. ecrulea; 
while the nest and eggs, as described by Dr. Brewer, are sub- 
stantially the same, though some “ black” markings of the lat- 
ter are mentioned. This may be a remarkable circumstance, 
for, according tothe same author (N. Am. Ool. p. 7) “ markings 
of ajet-black color, even to the extent of blotches, spots, or 
lines, are of very rare occurrence, if not positively unknown”. 


CHAPTER V.—WREN-TITS 


Fam. CHAMAIDA 


HIS small group was proposed in 1864, by Professor Baird, 
for the accommodation of a single genus and spe:ies not 
readily referable to any established family; although, as its _ 
proposer suggested, the bird may belong to some recognized 
exotic group. Its characters, which are in effect the same as 
those of the genus Chameea, are given under head of the latter. 


Genus CHAMZA Gambel 


Cuars.—Form and general aspect combining features of 
Wrens and Titmice. Plumage extraordinarily lax, soft and full. 
Coloration simple. Tarsal scutella obsolete, or faintly indi- 
cated. Toes coherent at base for about half the length of the 
proximal joint of the middle one. Soles widened and padded, 
much as in Paride. Primaries 10, the sixth longest, the third 
equal to the longest secondaries, the first about 2 as long as 
the longest; wing thus extremely rounded, and much shorter 
than the tail (about 3 as long). Tail very long, constituting 
more than half the entire length of the bird, extremely gradu- 
ated, with soft, narrow feathers, widening somewhat toward 
their tips, rounded at the end, the lateral pair not two-thirds 
as long as the middle. Bill much shorter than head, straight, 
stout, compressed-conical, not notched, with ridged culmen, 
naked, scaled, linear nostrils, and strongly bristled gape. 

The genus may be found referable to the Troglodytide in the 
vicinity of Cinnicerthia. 


The Wren-tit 
Chamea fasciata 


Parus fasciatus, Gamb. Pr. Phila. Acad. ji, 1845, 265 (California). 

Chamea fascinta, Gamb. Pr. Phila. Acad, iii, 1846, 154 (type).—Gamb. Journ, Phila. Acad. 
2d ser. i, 1847, 34, pl. 8, f. 3.—Cass. Ill. i. 1853, 39, pl. 7.—Xant. Pr. Phila, Acad. xi. 
1859, 191.—Bd. RAB. i. 1864, 76.—Coop. Am. Nat, iii, 1869, 185.—Coop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 
39, figs.—Coues, Key, 1872, 79.—Ovop. Am. Nat, viii. 1874, 17.—8. B. & R. NAB. 
1874, &4, figr., pl. 6, f. 8.—Mels, Pr. Bost, Soc, xvii, 1875, 356 
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Chamaea fasciata, Oub. Arch. f. Naturg. 1818, Bd.i. 102.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 206.—Bd. BNA. 
1858, 370.—Heerm. PRRR. x. 1859, 43. 

Chama tasciata, Bd. Stansbury’s Rep. GSL. 1852, 332.—4Ulen, Am. Nat. vi, 1672, 350, 404. 

Ground Wren, Wren-tit, Ground-tit, Vulz. 


Has.—Califoruia from the Sierra Nevada to the coast, from the Sacra- 
mento Valley to San Diego. 


CH. sp.— d 2 Olivaceo-fusca, capite obscuriore, alis cauddque 
obsoleté transfausciatis ; infra pallidé cinnamomina, lateribus 
crissoque obscurioribus, guld et pectore obsolete fusco-striatis. 


Adult: Dark brown with an olive shade, the top of the head clearer and 
somewhat streaky, the wings and tail purer brown, obscurely marked with 
numerous cross-bars ; below dul] cinnamon-brown, shaded with olive-brown 
on the sides and crissum, the throat and breast obscurely streaked with 
dusky ; bill and feet brown; iris white. Length about six inches; wing, 
24-24; tail an inch longer, much graduated, the lateral feathers being an 
inch or more shorter than the middle ones; bill, $; tarsus, 35; middle toe 
and claw, #. First primary nearly an inch shorter than the lougest one. 

Witha general parine appearance, this species, as indicated by the above 
measurements, is of remarkable shape, quite unlike thet of any other North 
American bird. It was usually classed with the Paride, until a separate 
family was formed for its reception. The tail is very long, much exceeding 
the wings, and forms rather more than half the entire length of the bird. 
The wings are exceedingly short and rounded, the exposed portion of the 
first primary being less than an inch in length. The plumage is remarkably 
long, suft and lax; the coloratioa inconspicuous, blended and diffuse. The 
tarsal scutella tend to become fused, though a few large plates may con:- | 
monly be observed in front. 


HE Wren-tit is one of several interesting discoveries made 

iu California by Dr. William Gambel, of Philadelphia, whose 
life left an example of how much may be accomplished in a 
brief space of time by the wise use of natural gifts. He at 
first called it a Parus, but, soon perceiving its strongly dis- 
tinctive characters, conferred upon it the appropriate title of 
Chamea (zavar, “on the ground”), in allusion to its terrestrial 
habits. According to his accounts, which remain the most 
accurate and pertinent of those which have thus far reached 
me, I gather that its habits are quite Wren-like ; that it in- 
habits shrubby and weedy places, is restless and active, expert 
in eluding obversatiou, and clamorous in resenting intrusion 
of its haunts, with harsh scolding notes; that it shares, farther- 
more, the very Wren-like way of holding the tail erect at times, 
and nervously twitching it. He observed its manner of search- 
ing for its insect food by scrambling sideways about the weeds 
and bushes; and speaks of other notes it possesses more musical 
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than its usual scolding cries—a succession of slow monotonous 
whistling notes prolonged with a trill. Dr. J. G. Cooper, who 
found the bird “ common everywhere west of the Sierra Nevada, 
on dry plains and hillsides covered with chaparral anil other 
shrubby undergrowth”, describes the nest and eggs, which he 
discovered at San Diego during the last week of April, 1862. 
The nest was placed in a shrub about three feet from the 
ground, and was “composed of straws and twigs mixed with 
feathers, firmly interwoven”, lined with grass and hair; the 
cavity was a little less than two inches wide, and about as 
deep. ‘The eggs were 0.70 x 0.52 inch in size, and pale green- 
ish blue” in color. 

I have myself never seen this curious bird alive; and I 
hesitated to bring it into the present connection. A short 
notice, however, of the interesting species seemed desirable, 
and I concluded to introduce it, on the strength of its occur- 
rence in the country about Fort Tejon, at the western edge of 
the interior basin—particularly since there is no doubt in my 
own mind that the bird actually inhabits a small part of the 
Colorado water-shed. It is, however, characteristic of the 
coast region from the Sacramento Valley to Lower California, 
and back from the coast to the Sierra Nevada. There is even 
a record of its probable or possible presence in Colorado Ter- 
ritory ; but this is so extremely doubtful that I shall not refer 
to it more explicitly--I have learned too much of the “ growing 
apace” of ornithological ill weeds that once take root. For all 
we know, Chamea remains a singularly isolated form, so re- 
stricted in habitat, and so widely separated from former or 
present allies, that the wonder is how it was ever developed in 
this place without leaving a trace of its ancestry. 


CHAPTER VI._TITMICE 


Fam. PARIDA® 
X 


XCEPTING the aberrant genus Auriparus, which perhaps 
belongs elsewhere (see beyond), the North American Paride 
are all very closely interrelated, and agree in the following char- 
acters :—Bill very short and stout, straight, compressed-conoid 
in shape, not notched nor with decurved tip, its under as well - 
as upper outline convex. Rictus without trae bristles, but 
base of the bill covered with tufts of bristly feathers directed 
forward, entirely concealing the nostrils. Feet stout; tarsi 
distinctly scntellate, longer than the middle toe; toes rather 
short, the anterior soldered together at the base fog most of 
the length of the basal joint of the middle one. Hind toe with 
an enlarged pad beneath, forming, with the consolidated bases 
of the anterior toes, a broad firm sole. Wing with 10 primaries, 
of which the first is very short or spurious, scarcely or not 
half as long as the second; wing as a whole ronnded, scarcely 
or not longer than the tail, which latter is rounded or graduated 
and composed of 12 narrow soft feathers, with rounded or 
somewhat truncated tips. Plumage long, soft and loose, with- 
out bright colors (again excepting Auriparus) or well marked 
changes according to sex, age or season. Size small (length 
under 7 inches). 

There is really a close similarity in external form—borne out 
to some extent in habits—between the Titmice and the Jays. 
Thus a species of Parus is hardly distinguishable in details of 
form from Perisoreus, and Lophophanes as closely resembles 
Cyanurus. There will, however, be no difficulty in distinguish- 
ing them, if ouly by the arbitrary criterion of size—for all the 
Jays are much larger than any Titmice. In the assemblage of 
upward of a hundred species which, according to conven- 
tional usage, compose the Paride, certain aberrant forms are 
generally separated as subfamilies; but a large majority are 
referable to the 
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SuspramMity PARIN A): True Tirmice 


The familiar Chickadee, so called from its quaint notes, which 
are thought to resemble the syllables chick’-d-déé, stands as a 
typical representative of this group. The aceredited species, 
to the number of about seventy, are, with few exceptions, 
confined to the northern hemisphere, and abound in most parts 
of Europe, Asia and North America. A strong family lJike- 
ness runs through the whole of them, and their habits and 
manners in most respects are much the same. The principal 
exception to thisstatementis found in the methods of nidification, 
which vary greatly—some species building in holes of trees, 
which they excavate like woodpeckers, while others construct 
immense purse-like peusile nests of grasses or mosses. They 
are for the most part hardy birds, capable of enduring great 
cold with impunity; this circumstance, which, with their omniv- 
orous tastes, reuders procuring of food of one kind or another 
easy at all seasons, causes them to be nou-migratory, or only 
imperfectly so. Their musical ability is decidedly of a low 
order, though they have a great variety of hearty and not dis- 
pleasing notes. They are very active, restless, energetic and 
industrious birds, withal turbuleut, self asserting, and in the 
presence of man heedless to a degree. Among theirown kind, 
they are sociable, in some cases alinost gregarious, but are 
accused of being tyrannical and cruel, like Jays, toward weaker 
or more defenseless species. They are very prolific, not only lay- 
ing a large clutch of eggs, but often rearing more than one brood 
anuually; as a consequence, they are usually abundant wher- 
ever found atall. They are chiefly continued to wooded country ; 
the boreal species of America, like Parus hudsonicus, haunt 
the couiferous forests; others, for the most part, prefer thickets, 
shrubbery and undergrowth. 

The four genera to be here treated will be readily dis- 
tinguished by the following characters. 


Genus LOPHOPHANES Kaup 


CHARS.—Head crested. Wings aud tail rounded, of about 
equal lengths, and about as long as the body. Bill conoid-com- 
pressed, with upper and under outlines both convex. No yel- 
low on head nor red on wing. Plumage lax, much the same 
at all ages and seasons, Average size of the species at a 
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maximum for this group. Nests excavated in trees. Eggs 
spotted. 

There are four perfectly good American specjes of “ Tufted 
Titmice”, only two of which are known to occur in the Colorado 
Basin. For convenience of comparing the three western species 
with the eastern one, the characters of the latter are subjoined.* 


* Lophophanes bicolor.—Tufted Titmouse. 


Parus bicolor, Z. SN. i. 1766, 340 (Cates. i. pl. 57),—Gm. SN. i. 1788, 1005,— Lath. IO. ii. 1790, 
567.—Turt, SN, i. 1806, 621.— Wils. AO. i. 1808, 137, pl. 8, f. 5. —Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. 
iv. 1825, 255.—Bp. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. ii. 1826, 100,—Less. Tr. Orn. 1831, 456.— Aud. OB. i. 
1831, 199, pl. 39-—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 236.—Zemm. Man. iii, 1835, 210.— Bp. C. & G. L. 
1838, 20.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 78.—Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 143, pl. 125 (‘' Nova Scotia ”).—Linsl. 
Am. Journ. Sci. xliv. 1843, 255 (Connecticut).—Gir. BLI. 1844, 78.—Read, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. vi. 1853, 397 (Ohio).— Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. iv. 1854, 325.—Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad, 
vii. 1855, 309 (12 New Mexico).—Kennic. Tr. Illinois Agric. Soc. i. 1855, 584.—Haym. Pr. 
Phila, Acad. viii. 1856, 290 (Indiana),—Mazim. J. f. O. vi. 1858, 118. (N. B.—Parus 
bicolor, Fabric. Fn, Greenland. 1780, 123, is some other animal.) 

Lophophanes bicolor, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 228,—Cass, Ill. 1853, 18,—Woodh. Sitgr. Rep. Zuiii, 
1853, 68 (Indian Territory).—Mazim. J. f. O. 1858, 117.—Bd. BNA. 1858, 384.—Henry, 
Pr. Phila. Acad. xi. 1859, 107.—Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 437 (Pennsylvania) .— 
Coues & Prent, Smiths, Rep. for 1861, 1862, 411.—Hayd. Tr. Amer. Philos. Soc, xii. 1862, 
174.—Verr. Pr. Ess. Inst. iii. 1862, 157.—Bd. RAB. 1864, 78.—Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 
$3.—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 438 (Missouri).—Dress. Ibis, 2d ser. i, 1865, 485 
(Texas),—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii. 1866, 283.—Cowes, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 107 
(South Carolina).—Oouwes, Pr. Ess, Iust, v. 1868, 279 (New England).—Turnbd. B. E. Pa, 
1869, 28; Phila. ed. 21.—Gregg, Pr. Elmira Acad. 1870, — (Chemung Co. N.Y., rare).— 
Abbott, Am. Nat. iv. 1870, 545.—Allen, Bull. MCZ. ii. 1871, 261 (Florida) ; iii, 1872, 125 
(Kansas).—Scott, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 221,—Allen, Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 264.—Mayn. B, 
Fla, 1872, 32.—Coues, Key, 1872, 80, f. 21.—Sxow, B. Kans. 1873, 6 (resident).—Ridg. 
Am, Nat. vii, 1873, 200,—Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1873, 236 (lowa),.—Merr, Am, Nat. 
viii, 1874, 8, 86.--Cowes, BNW. 1874, 19.—B. B. & R. NAB. i. 1874, 87, pl. 6, £. 1.—Brew. 
Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 451. 

Baeolophus bicolor, Cab. MH. i. 1850, 91. 

Parus cristatus, Bartr. Trav. Fla. lst Am. ed. 1791, 292. 

Lophophanes missouriensis, Bd. BNA. 1858, 3¢4 (in text). 

Toupet Titmouse, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 423, no. 324. 

Mésange biculore, Temm. |. c. 

Tufted Titmouse, Crested Titmouse, Vulg. 


Has.—Eastern United States, from Texas and Nebraska to the Connecti- 
eut Valley. 


Cu. sp.— f 9 Cinereus, dorso paululum olivascente ; infra sordide albus, lateri- 
bus rufis; fronte nigra ; rostro nigricante, pedibus plumbeis. 


é 9: Entire upper parts ashy, the back usually with a slight olivaceous 
shade, the wings and tail rather purer and darker plumbeous, the latter 
sometimes showing obsolete transverse bars. Sides of the head and entire 
under parts dull whitish, washed with chestnut-brown on the sides. 4 
black frontlet at the base of thecrest. Bill plumbeous-blackish ; feet plum- 
beous. Length, 6-6} inches; extent, 9$-102; wing, 3-3}; tail about the 
same. 

Young: The crest less developed ; little if any trace of the black frontlet ; 
sides scarcely washed with rusty. 

8BOC 
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Plain Titmouse 
Lophophanes inornatus 


Parus inornatus, dim. Pr, Phila. Acad. ii. 1845, 265; iii, 1846, 154; Journ. Phila. Acad, 24 
ser. i, 1847, 35, pl. 8, f. 2 (California). 

Lophophanes inornatus, Bd. Stansb. Rep. GSL. 1852, 332.—Cass. Ill. 1853, 19.—Heerm. 
Journ. Phila. Acad. ii. 1853, 263.—Hoodh. Sitgr. Rep. Zui R. 1853, 69.—Bd. BNA. 1858, 
386.—Xant. Pr. Phila. Acad. xi. 1859, 191 (California).—Heerm. PRRR. x. 1859, 42.—Sel. 
CAB. 1861, 14.—Bd. RAB. 1864, 78.—Cowes, Pr. Phila. Acad. xviii. 1866, 79 (Fort Whip- 
ple).—Elliot, BNA. pl. 3.—Qoop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 42, fig.—Azken, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 
1872, 195 (Colorado).—Ooues, Key, 1872, 80, f. 22.—Ridg. Bull. Ess, Inst. v. 1873, 179 
(Colorado).—B. B. & R. NAB. i. 1874, 91, pl. 6, f. 3.—Coues, BNW. 1874, 20.—Coop. Am. 
Nat. viii. 1874, 17.—Yarr. & Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 7.—Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 
40, 99.— Nels. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 356.—Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1876, 167. 

Tophophanes inornatus, Bd. Ives’s Rep. Colorado R. pt. vi. 1861, 6. 

Plain Titmouse, Gray-tufted Titmouse, Californta Titmouse, Vulg. 


Has.—United States, from Western Texas and Colorado to the Pacific. 


CH. sP.— g 9 Olivaceo cinereus, fronte concolore; infra cinereo- 
albus, lateribus concoloribus ; rostro pedibusque plumbeis. 

Adults: Entire upper parts dull leaden-gray, with a slight olive shade; 
the wings and tail rather purer and darker. Below, dull ashy-whitish, with- 
out any rusty wash on the sides. No black on the head. Extreme forehead 
and sides of the head obscurely speckled with whitish. No decided mark- 
ings anywhere. In size rather less than L. bicolor; length usually under 
six inches, &c. 

The young are quite like the adults. These closely resemble the young of 
L. bicolor ; but in the latter there are traces at least of the reddish of the 
sides or black of the frontlet, or both; the general coloration is purer, with 
more distinction between the upper and under parts, and the size is rather 
greater. The peculiar speckled appearance of the sides of the head and 
lores of L. inornatus is not observed in L. bicolor. 


HROUGHOUT the Colorado Basin, the familiar Tufted Tit- 
mouse of the Eastern States is replaced by the “ plain” 
species, well named ‘ inornatus” —a peculiarly sordid bird, the 
dull monotony of whose plumage is unrelieved by a single touch 
of color. It inhabits not only a portion of Western Texas, the 
whole of New Mexico, Arizona, and corresponding latitudes in 
California, but also portions of Colorado, Utah and Nevada. 
How far north it extends is not precisely ascertained; but we 
may suppose it to be distributed at least half-way across the 
three last-named Territories, which lie in a tier together. Its 
southern extreme, similarly, is uncertain; but, wherever the 
“ragged edge” of its habitat may run, the watershed of the 
great Colorado of the West is its home, and there it resides 
continually. 
It is another discovery which the lamented Gambel made in 
California, where he first found it, in November, near Monte- 
rey, among the evergreen oaks of that vicinity. Since his 
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time, nearly all the explorers of the Southwest have also* met 
with the bird, and recorded the impressions it left upon them— 
among whom may be mentioned Woodhouse, Heermann, Xan- 
tus, Cooper, Aiken, Ridgway, and Henshaw, all well known in 
connection with the ornithology of this very interesting region. 
Whilst living at Fort Whipple, I frequently came upon little 
troops of these Titmice, especially in the winter-time—my note- 
book is silent for the summer months, but I never doubted 
their permanence in that vicinity. Nearly all of us who have 
had anything to say about the birds speak of their fondness for 
the tracts of country which are covered with scrubby evergreen 
oaks; in my ‘ Prodrome” I called it “ emphatically an ever- 
green oak species, eschewing the pines, and frequenting the 
open hill-sides”—a correct statement, though not a model of 
literary handicraft. There was, and for augltt I know to the 
contrary there still may be, a large patch of oaks just back of 
the fort, where I was almost sure to find these Titmice at 
any time during a portion of the year. This scrubby hillside, 
by the way, was a favorite resort of mine, not so much for what 
I expected to find there in the ornithological line, as for what 
I very sincerely hoped not to find in the way of the aborigines— 
for it was in full view of the fort, and much safer than the 
ravines on either side, where I have gone more than once to 
bring in the naked and still bleeding bodies of men killed by 
the Apaches. This was in 1864-65, when the worst passions 
of both Red and White men were inflamed by atrocities ex- 
changed in kind, and when practical ornithology in Arizona 
was a very precarious matter, always liable to sudden inter- 
ruption, and altogether too spicy for comfort. In the course 
of this volume, I shall probably indulge in some reminiscences 
of this sort, at times when I feel in the humor, or when I for- 
get what I ought to say about this or that bird; for, according 
to the simplest laws of association, my memory of many Ari- 
zona birds—in fact, my whole notion of the lives of some of 
them—is pervaded with local color. The recollections of a 
decade ago make a crowded and strangely jumbled picture, in 
which the high lights rest on many an interesting bird, while 
the swarthy savage crouches in the shadow of the background. 
They tell me things are better now—that the trails are seldom 
blood-stained: in some states of the social atmosphere, a 
thunder-shower, with leaden rain, clears up the sky ; and so it 
proved in this case. 

In studying the habits of Gambel’s Titmouse, surnamed ‘ the 
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unadorned ”, I often desired to seize upon some salient point in 
its character, to contrast it with its eastern relative; but I 
was as often disappointed. It has character enough, I wot— 
few birds are of more positive, self-asserting, aggressive person- 
ality than the whole family of the Titmice; but, by the same 
token, there is little to distinguish them from each other. In 
a word, the inornatus is the counterpart of the bicolor; in this 
statement, the whole story of its life is summed. 

Before going on to Wollweber’s Titmouse, I wish to allude to 
a closer ally of inornatus: I mean the Black-crested Titmouse, 
LI. atrocristatus. This bird was discovered in Texas by J. W. 
Audubon, son of the famous ornithologist, described in 1851 by 
Mr. Cassin, and treated at some length in the latter’s “ Illus- 
trations” by Dr. 8. W. Woodhouse. This naturalist there 
speaks of tracing it westward to the headwaters of the Rio 
San Francisco in “ New Mexico” (i.e. Arizona). This state- 
ment, however, is not repeated in his notice of the species, as 
prepared for his article in Capt. L. Sitgreaves’ Report of the 
Expedition down the Zuiii and Colorado Rivers—an omission 
which supports the inference, drawn from other sources, that it 
is incorrect. None of the recent explorers in New Mexico and 
Arizona have found the bird; and, so far as we now know, its 
range is confined, in the United States, to the valley of the 
Rio Grande. Dr. Brewer does not seem to have noticed that 
his quotation without comment of this part of Dr. Woodhouse’s 
account is at variance with his own statement made in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. I think it very likely that the bird really 
does get across the mountains into the Colorado watershed ; 
but for the present I must dismiss the case with the Scotch 
verdict—“ not proven”. So I put the Black-crest* in limbo at 
the bottom of my page, which is a convenient place to stow 
away those species which have no business in the book at all. 


* Lophophanes atrocristatus.—Black-crested Titmouse. 


Parus atricristatus, Cass. Pr. Phila, Acad. v. 1850, 103, pl. 2 (Texas). 

Lophophanes atricristatus, Bd. Stansb. Rep. GSL. 1852, 332.—QOass, Ill. 1853, 13, pl. 3.— 
Woodh, Sitgr. Rep. Expl. Zuni R. 1853, 69.—Bd. BNA. 1858, 385.—Bd. Rev. 1864, 78.— 
Dress. Ibis, 2d ser. 1865, 485.—Ucop. B. Cal. i, 1870, 43, fig. (not in California!).— 
Ooues, Key, 1872, 80, f. 23.—B. B. & R. NAB. i. 1874, 90, pl. 6, £.2. 

Black-crested Titmouse, Texas Titmouse, Vulg. 

Has.—Valley of the Rio Grande, and southward in Mexico. 


Cu. sP.— $ Q Olivaceo-plumbeus, infra cinereo-albus, lateribus rufis, fronte 
albidd, cristd nigra. 

3 9: Plumbeous, with a shade of olive, the wings and tail rather darker 
and purer, edged with the color of the back, or a more hoary shade of the 
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Bridled Titmouse 


Lophophanes wollweberi 


Lophophanes wollweberi, Bp. CR. xxi. Sept. 1850, 478.— Westermann, Bijdr. Dierk. iii. 1851, 
15, plate.—Bd, Stansb. Rep. GSL. 1852, 332.—Cass, Ill. i, 1853, 19.—Bd. BNA. 1858, 
386; ed. of 1860, pl. 53, f. 1.—Scl. PZS. 1858, 299 (Parada, Mex.); 1859, 373 (Oaxaca).— 
Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. xi. 1859, 107 (New Mexico).—Bd. U. S. Mex, B. Surv. ii. pt. ii. 
1859, Birds, 14, pl. 15, f. 1.—Bd. RAB. 1864, 79.—Scl. PZS. 1865, 397 (Vera Cruz).—Coues, 
This, 2d ser. i, 1865, 164 (Arizona).— Cowes, Pr. Phila. Acad. xviii. 1866, 79 (Arizona), — 
Ooop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 43.—Coues, Key, 1872, 81, f. 23.—B. B. & R. NAB. i. 1874, 93, 
pl. 6, f, 4.--Hensk, Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 99.—Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1876, 168. 

Parus wollweberi, Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. vii, 1855, 309 (New Mexico). 

Paras annextts, Oass, Pr. Phila, Acad. v. Oct. 1850, 103, pl. 1 (Texas). 

Parus galeatus, ‘Licht. Mus. Berol.” 

Lophophanes galeatus, Cab. MH. i. 1850, 90. 


CH. SP.— 3 ? Olivaceo-cinereus vertice concolore ; infra cinereo- 
albidus; lateribus et apice criste, torque nuchali, strigd postoculari 
et auriculari, necnon guld, nigris; lateribus capitis, strigd super- 
ciliart et postoculari, albis. 


&é 9: Upper parts olivaceous-ash, the wings and tail darker, edged with 
the color of the back, or even a brighter tint, sometimes nearly as yellowish 
as in Regulus. Under parts sordid ashy-white. Crest black, with a central 
field like the back. Whole throat black, as in species of Parus. A black 
line runs behind the eye and curves down over the auriculars, distinguished 
from the black of the crest and throat by the general white of the side of the 
head and conspicuous white superciliary stripe. There is also a half-collar 
of black on the nape, descending on the sides of the neck, there separated 
from the black crescent of the auriculars by a white crescent, which latter 
is continuons with the white of the superciliary line. There is considerable 
whitish speckling in the black of the forehead and lores. Bill blackish- 

_plumbeous; feet plumbeous. Smallest: Length, 5 inches or less; wing, 24 
(2.40 to 2.65); tail the same; bill, $; tarsus, $ (0.60-0.70). 

Young: Chin narrowly or imperfectly black, and some of the above de- 
scribed head-marks obscure or incomplete. 

The singularly variegated markings of the head of this species at once 
distinguish it. The several black and white streaks vary somewhat in their 
exact relations, and are too intricate to be fully appreciated, except upon 
fresh or very well prepared specimens, where they will be fonnd to be sub- 
stantially as above described. The male and female do not appear to dif- 
fer materially. 


same. Beneath dull ‘ashy-whitish, especially on the breast, the abdomen 
whiter, the sides chestnut-brown as in JZ. bicolor. Extreme forehead and 
lores whitish; entire crest glossy black. Bill blackish-plumbeous; feet 
plumbeous. Small: length about 5 inches; wing, 22; tail the same. 

I have had no opportunity of examining very young birds to see whether 
the crest is black at all ages. From analogy, it would be expected that 
the crest should at first be like the rest of the upper parts. 

The specific name in this case should be written atrocristatus—the construc- 
tion of the word requiring the ablativus instrumenti, as will be evident onreply- 
ing to the question, How or with what is the bird cristatus? Ans. With black. 
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OLLWEBER’S Titmouse came to us with letters of in- 
troduction from three very eminent ornithologists, all 
written in 1850, and so nearly simultaneously that it is a close 
question of actual priority. The Prince Bonaparte named it 
in honor of Wollweber in the issue of the “Comptes Rendus” 
dated September, 1850. Mr. Cassin described it as Parus an- 
nexus in the “Proceedings” of the Philadelphia Academy for 
October, 1850; and it must have been close upon this date 
that Dr. Cabanis published a description under the name of 
Lophophanes galeatus, adopting the term from Prof. Lichtenstein’s 
museum name, Parus galeatus. For, though the whole Theil of 
the “Museum Heineanum” which treats of the Singvigel is 
dated 1850-1, it was published in sheets, and not furnished 
with an introduction until October, 1851, and the name occurs 
on the second page of the twelfth “signature”, the fourteenth 
of which bears date January, 1851. No one, however, appears 
to dispute Bonaparte’s actual precedence in the matter. Mr. 
Cassin figured the bird with his description. The following 
year, 1851, Professor Westermann also gave a figure in the 
“ Bijdragen tot de Dierkunde”; for the third time it was re- 
figured by Professor Baird, in the Mexican Boundary Survey 
Report; a fifth illustration is found in 
Dr. Cooper’s work; a sixth in my “ Key”; 
and a seventh in the “ History of North 
American Birds”. The curious striping 
of the head is a specific clraracter which 
immediately attracts attention, and one 
well adapted to pictorial illustration. The 
figure here given, reproduced from the 
3 “* Key”, is a copy (none too good) of the 
Fic. 19.—Head of Bridlea head of that in the Mexican Boundary 
Titmouse. Report. 

This elegant little species is better known stuffed than alive; 
the Stubengelehrten and some of the “ Balgkriimer” (among whom 
it is whispered the namer of Parus galeatus is ranked by some) 
have had it pretty much their own way. Yet the remark, made 
by Dr. Brewer in 1874, that ‘“‘Dr. Kennerly is the only one of 
our naturalists who has mentioned meeting the species in its 
living form”, was not strictly correct. For one, I had become 
familiar with the bird at Fort Whipple, Arizona, and had 
summed my observations in a brief phrase :—*‘ Permanent 
resident; common, more so at least than the preceding [L. 
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inornatus|. Usually semi-gregarious except when breeding. 
Found in all situations; but chiefly affects the oak thickets, 
and the chaparral of open hillsides. Generally distributed 
through the Territory, and extending southward into Sonora.” 
These items, published in 1866, might easily be expanded into 
a considerable article; Dut there is no real occasion for much 
further remark. The habitat there indicated, with reference to 
only one Territory, requires to be enlarged toinclude New Mexico 
- and Western Texas, as well as the table-lands of Mexico to 
Oaxaca and Orizaba at least. The species is presented in Dr. 
Cooper’s work, without remark to indicate that it has ever been 
found in that State (though it probably occurs on the west 
as well as east side of the great river); but I find no record of 
its presence in Colorado, Utah or Nevada. As to its habits, 
we may premise that its nidification and oviposition continue 
unknown; and that in other respects it agrees so closely with 
its congeners that shrewd and repeated observation is re- 
quired to detect any peculiarities. I mentioned above what 
I considered its leading spécialité—gregariousness, not wit- 
nessed to the same extent in the other species, though all the 
‘Titmice are rather sociable birds. Mr. Henshaw has lately con- 
firmed the statement; speaking of its habitsin the fall, he says:— 
“ Instead of being found in small companies or as stragglers on 
the skirts of the large flocks of other species, it habitually moves 
about in flocks, composed often of twenty-five, and even more, 
of its own species; its exclusiveness in this particular being 
quite noticeable, though once or twice I have seen a few on 
intimate terms of companionship with the other Chickadees.” 
The same excellent observer refers to what I consider another 
trait of this species in comparison with its relatives of the same 
genus: it does not so frequently, nor indeed habitually, descend 
to the ground in search of insects, acorns and other seeds. 
Corresponding with its smaller size and more delicate organiz- 
ation, its-voice is not so strong; the notes, though vehement 
and unmistakably “parine”, being weaker and of less volume. 


Genus PARUS Linneus 


CuHARS.—Head not crested. Wings and tail rounded, of ap- 
proximately equal lengths, and about as long as the body. 
Bill typically parine (see foregoing characters). No bright 
colors (in the American species—the expression not applicable 
to the genus at large); throat usually with a black patch. 
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Plumage lax, without decided changes with age or season. 
Size medium. Nest excavated. Eggs spotted. 
This genus has developed a greater number of species than 


Fig. 20.—A typical Parus (P. atricapillus). 
any other of the family, and may.be considered in one sense 
the typical expression of the whole parine group. There are 
five or six American species, two of which, perfectly distinct 
from each other, inhabit the Colorado Basin. 


Long-tailed Chickadee 


Parus atricapillus septentrionalis 

Parus atricapillus, in part, of some authors.—Mazim. J. f. O. vi. 1858, 119. 

Parus septentrionalis, Harris, Pr. Phila. Acad. ii, 1845, 300 (Upper Missouri River).—Bd, 
Stansb. Rep. GSL. 1852, 316—Cass. Ill. 1853, 17, 80, pl. 14.—Bd, BNA. 1858, 389.—Sct. 
Cat. AB. 1861, 14.—Hayd, Tr. Am, Philos. Soc. xii. 1862, 164.—Blak. Ibis, iv. 1862, 5 
(Saskatchewan).—Blak. Ibis, v. 1863, 67 (British America).— Bd. Rev. 1864, 79.—(?) Hoy, 
Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 438 (Missouri).—Cvop. Am, Nat. iii. 1869, 74.—Oowes, Am. 
Nat. v. 1871, 369.—Stev. U.S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1870, 1871, 464.—Aiken, Pr. Bost. 
Soc. xvi. 1872, 195 (Colorado).—Merr. U. S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1872, 1873, 713. 

Lophophanes septenrionalis, Bd. Stansb. Rep. GSL. 1852, 332, 

Parus atricapillus var. septentrionalis, Alien, Bull. MCZ. iii, 1872, 174.—Cowes, Key, 1872, 
81.—Allen, Am, Nat, vi. 1872, 396.—Ridg. Bull. Ess, Inst. v. 1873, 179.+Coues, BNW. 
1874, 21, 230.—Allen, Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1874, 49.—B. B. & R. NAB. i, 1874, 99, pl. 7, f. 
2.—Yarr, & Hensh. Rep. Orn, Specs, 1874, 7.—Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 41, 72. 
Allen, Pr. Bost. Soc, xvii. 1874, 49.—Nels. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii, 1875, 339 Wieuh —Hensh. 
Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1876, 171. 

Parus septentrionalis var, albescens, Bd. BNA. 1858, p. xxxvii.—Qoop. Am. Nat. i, 1869, 299. 

Parus albescens, Qoop. Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 74. 


Has.—Region of the Missouri to the Rocky Mountains and south in Alpine 
districts to New Mexico. 

CH. SP.— 6 ? Dorso ochraceo-cinereo, gastrivo ochraceo-albo; alis 
cauddque fuscis, laté albo-limbatis; lateribus capitis et colli niveis, 
vertice, nuchd gulique nigris. Caudd alis longiore. 


¢ 9: Dorsal region ashy, with an ochraceous tinge, especially on the rump ; 
under parts white, with an ochraceous tinge. Wings and tail fuscous, very: 
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strongly edged, especially on the secondaries and lateral tail-feathers, with 
hoary-white, which usually passes entirely around the ends of these feathers. 
Sides of the head and neck snowy-white. Cap pure black and very extensive, 
reaching to between the shoulders. Black of throat extending to the breast. 
Bill and feet plumbeous-black. Larger than P. atricapillus, the tail decid- 
edly longer; average general dimensions about those of the maximum of 
P. atricapillus, and minimum length of tail about the same as the maximum 
of that of P. atricapillus. Length averaging at least 54; extent, 8ior more ; 
wing, 22-22; tail, 24-3. 

Young: Similar to the adult, but with the usual indications of immaturity 
in a more sordid coloration, less extent and intensity of the black cap, &c. 

The Colorado region does not, it seems, furnish us with typical atrica- 
pillus, still less with any smaller, darker-colored and shorter-tailed form te 
correspond with the P. carolinensis of similar latitudes on the Atlantic side. 
In this region, the Pari are mainly confined to the upper And to mountain- 
ous portions; and, P. montanus aside, all the specimens I have seen are derived 
from the prolongation southward along the mountains of the true septentriv- 
nalis form, The above description is taken from New Mexican, Coloradan 
and Utah specimens, which are among the largest, hoariest and longest- 
tailed I have seen—quite equal in these respects to the series I procured on 
the Upper Missouri in the winter of 1872-3. 


OTHING in my own experience with this bird, or in the 

recorded observations of other naturalists, indicates any 
real differences between its habits and those of its several allies. 
While at Fort Randall, Dakota, where it is resident and 
abundant, I thought I perceived a peculiarity in the intona- 
tion of the two-syllabled note which is uttered at the ap- 
proach of the breeding season; but as I only compared the 
sound with my recollections, the impression received may have 
had little real foundation. I never saw the bird in Arizona, 
and do not think it has been found in this Territory; but it 
occurs in the mountains of New Mexico at corresponding lati- 
tudes, and thence northward into the British Possessions. 

I shall not here enter into any general account of the habits 
of the Chickadees; I have already outlined the family traits, 
and almost every one who is interested in birds is capable of 
filling in the details from his own experience. But I will repro- 
duce a pleasant passage from Dr. Brewer’s pen, to illustrate 
how far the stout-heartedness of these small creatures may be 
pushed under the stimulus of maternal love. I only know of 
a parallel case in the instance of the Crossbill, as told by the 
same author :— 

“ Their courage and devotion to their young is a remarkable 
trait with the whole race, and with none more than with the 
present species. On one occasion a Black-Cap was seen to fly 
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into a rotten stump near the roadside in Brooxline. The 
stump was so much decayed that its top was readily broken off 
and the nest exposed. The mother refused to leave until forci- 
bly taken off by the hand, and twice returued to the nest when 
thus removed, and it was only by holding her in the hand that 
an opportunity was given to ascertain there were seven young 

birds in her nest. She made no complaints, uttered no outcries, 
but resolutely and devotedly thrust herself between her nest- 
lings and the seeming danger. When released she immediately 
flew back to them, covered them under her sheltering wings, 
and looked up in the face of her tormentors with a quiet and 
resolute courage that could not be surpassed.” 


Mountain Chickadee 
Parus montanus 


Parus montanus, Gamb. Pr. Phila. Acad. i. 1843, 259 (Santa Fé, N. Mex.); iii. 1846, 155; 
Journ, Phila. Acad. 2d ser. i. 1847, 35, pl. 8, f. 1.—QOass. Ill. i. 1853, 18.—Woodh. Sitgr. 
Rep. Expl. Zufii, 1853, 68.—Newb. PRRR. vi. 1857, 79.—Bd. BNA. 1858, 394 (Oregon; 
Nebraska; Texas).—Xant. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1859, 191 (Fort Tejon, Cal.).--Heerm. PRRR. 
x. 1859, 42.—Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1859, 107.—Coop, § Suck. NHWT. 1860, 194.—Bd. 
Ives’s Rep. Col. R. 1861, pt. vi. 6.—Bd, Rev. AB. 1864, 82.—Coues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
xviii. 1866, 79.—Coop. Am. Nat, iii, 1869, 75 (Montana).— Coop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 46, fig.— 
Stev. U. S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1870, 1871, 464.— Aiken, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 195 (Col- 
orado).—Coues, Key, 1872, 81.—Allen, Bull. MCZ. iii. 1872, 174.—Merr. U. S. Geol. Surv. 
Terr. for 1872, 1873, 672, 712, 713.—Ridgw. Bull. Ess. Inst. v. 1873, 179.—Yarr. & Hensh. 
Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 7.—Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 40, 72, 99.—Ooop. Am. Nat. 
viii. 1874, 17.—Cowes, BNW. 1874, 22, 230.—B. B. & R. NAB. i. 1874, 95, fig. pl. 7. f.5.— 
Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1876, 169. 

Pecile montanus, Coves, Pr. Phila. Acad. xviii. 1866, 79 (Arizona). 

Mountain Chickadee, White-browed Chickadee, Vulg. 


Hap.—United States, from eastern slopes and foothills of the Rocky Mount- 
ains to the Pacific. In southerly portions, chiefly alpine districts. 


CH. sP.— é 2 Cinereus, infra cinereo-albus; alis cauddque cine- 
veo-fuscis, albido-limbatis; lateribus capitis et colli albidis; pileo, 
nuché guldque nigris, strigd superciliari albd. 


d @: Upper parts ashy-gray, with scarcely a shade, and only on the rump, 
ot the ochraceous seen in most of the other species; under parts similarly 
grayish-white, without an ochrey tinge, the middle of the belly nearly white, 
the rest more heavily shaded. Wings and tail with comparatively little 
whitish edging—the tail at least with no more than that of P. carolinensis. 
Sides of the head and neck white; top of the head, and the throat, black. 
A conspicuous white superciliary stripe in the black cap, usually connecting 
with its fellow across the forehead. Length about 5 inches; wing, 24-22; 
tail, rather less; bill, 8; tarsus, }. 
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Young: I have never seen this species without indication at least of the 
white superciliary stripe, by which it is immediately distinguished from 
any of its congeners. ; 

This species presents the opposite extreme of P. septentrionalis in the 
general darkness of its colors, little hoary edging of the wings and tail, &c., 
in these respects more nearly resembling P. carolinensis, or even P. meridio- 
nalis, as it does also in the shortness of the tail as compared with the wings. 
The white superciliary streak is a conspicuous specific character. 


HE White-browed or Mountain Chickadee is a common in- 

habitant of alpine regions in the Middle and Western 
faunistic Provinces. It was discovered by Dr. Gambel in New 
Mexico and Arizona, and has since been ascertained to occur 
also in the mountains of California, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Montana and Oregon. I bave no informa- 
tion that it inhabits Texas, Mexico or Lower California. 
Throughout the whole region just indicated, it isa resident 
species; and it is found in the mountains up to the timber- 
line. The vast tracts of coniferous forests that clothe these 
alpine regions with perennial verdure seem best suited to its 
requirements. Yet it is not confined to the pine-belts; it often 
descends to the low country, even in the southern portions of 
its habitat, and is then to be found among the fringes of willows 
and cottonwoods along the streams. In saying even so little 
as this, I have about exhausted the scanty material which the 
bird affords a biographer; its nest and eggs, I think, have 
never been seen; its habits are in no wise peculiar. The litera- 
ture which the little bird has occasioned consists, in about 
equal parts, of variously couched and sometimes spun-out state- 
ments to this effect, and of mention of the particular locali- 
ties, all within the general area above mentioned, where differ- 
ent observers found it more or less abundant. 


Genus PSALTRIPARUS Bonaparte 


CHARS.—Head not crested. Wings rounded, decidedly 
shorter than the long, graduated tail, which exceeds the 
length of the body. Bill thoroughly parine. No bright colors 
(in our species); neither crown nor throat black. Plumage 
lax, without decided changes according to age or season. Size 
verysmall. Nest pensile, woven; entrance lateral. Eggs white. 

This genus includes two, perhaps three, kinds of Titmice, 
notable for their extremely diminutive stature. In bulk, they 
scarcely equal a Polioptila, and, were it not for the length of 
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the tail, would rank next to the Hummingbirds in dwarfish- 
ness. One author has called them “ fairy” Titmice, doubtless. 
thinking of their elfish aspect; nevertheless, they are more posi- 
tive and substantial pygmies than those we fancy at the court. 
of Queen Mab; while, as for the hanging castles they build, 
there is room enough in them for all the ‘fairies that ever were 
seen. 

The species inhabiting the Colorado Basin is appreciably dif- 
ferent from that of the Pacific coast region, though so closely 
related that combination of the two under one specific name 
may be required. The synonymy and characters of the origi- 
nal species* are subjoined for comparison, especially as it. 
extends to the very border of the Colorado watershed. 

There is a third species of this genus, the Black-eared Bush- 
tit (P. melanotis), which we may expect to find in the region 
under consideration. It has been for some years admitted to 
the United States fauna, on the strength of its occurrence near 
the Mexican Boundary, but I am not aware that it has actually 
been known to cross over the border. It is supposed to have 
been seen in Nevada by Mr. Ridgway. 


* Psaltriparus minimus.—Least Bash-tit. 

Parus minimus, Yowns. Journ. Phila, Acad. vii. 1837, 190 (Columbia River).—Bp, C. 
& GL, 1838, 20.—dud. OB. iv. 1838, 382, pl. 353, f. 5, 6.—Towas. Journ. Phila. Acad. 
viii. 1839, 152.—Aud, Syn. 1839, 80.—Aud, BA. ii. 1841, 160, pl. 130.—Gamb. Pr. Phila. 
Acad. iii. 1846, 155 (California)—Gamb. Journ. Phila. Acad. i, 1847, 36.—(?)Heury, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. vii. 1855, 309. 

Poecila minimus, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 230. 

Psaltria minima, Cass. Ill. 1853, 20.—Heerm. Journ. Phila. Acad. ii. 1853, 264.—Scl, PZS. 
1857, 126 (California).—Heerm. PRRR. x. 1859, 43, 

Psaltriparus minimus, Bp. CR. xxxviii. 1854, 62.—Bd. BNA. 1852, 397,—Xant. Pr. Phila. 
Acad, xi, 1859, 191 (California).— Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. xi. 1859, 107.— Ooop, § Suckl. 
NHWT. 1860, 195.—Bd. RAB.1864, 84.—Ooop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 48, fig.—Coop. Am. Nat. 
iv. 1871, 757,—Ooues, Key, 1872, 82.—Coop. Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 17.— Nels. Pr. Bost. Soc. 
xvii. 1875, 356 (California), : 

Psaltriparus minimus var. minimus, B. B. & R. NAB. i. 1874, 109, fig. pl. 7, f. 9. 

Chestnut-crowned Titmouse, Least Titmouse, Least Tit, Least Bush-tit, Authors. 


Hap.—Pacific Coast region of the United States. 
CH. sP.— gf 2 Sordidé plumbeus, infra albidus, vertize brunnescente. 


é Q: Dull lead-color, frequently with a brownish or olivaceous shade, the 
top of the head abruptly darker—clove-brown or hair-brown. Below sordid 
whitish, or brownish-white. Wingsand tail dusky, with slight hoary edgings. 
Bill and feet black. Length, 4 inches or rather less; wing scarcely or not 
2 inches; tail, 2 inches or a little more; bill, i; tarsus, 3. 

Young birds do not differ materially. There is considerable variation in 
the precise shade of the body, but the species always presents the brown cap 
appreciably ditterent in color from the rest of the upper parts. 
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Plumbeous Bush-tit 
Psaltriparus plumbeus 


Psaltria ptumbea, Bd. Pr. Phila. Acad. vii. 1854, 118 (Colorado Chiquito, Arizona). 

Psaltriparus plumbeus, Bd. BNA. 1858, 398; ed. of 1860, pl. 33, f. 2—Kenner. PRRR. x. 
1859, Whipple’s Route, Birds, 25, pl. 33, f. 2 (Arizona).—Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. xi, 
1859, 107.—_Bd. RAB. 1864, 84.—Cowes, Ibis, 2d ser. {. 1865, 164 (Arizona).—Couwes, Pr. 
Phila, Acad. xviii. 1866, 79 (Arizona).—Coop. Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 479.—Coop. B. Cal. . 
1870, 49, fig.— Oowes, Key, 1872, 82.—Aiken, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 195 (Colorado),.—Stev. 
U. &. Geol. Surv, Terr. for 1871, 1872, 464 (Green River, Wyoming).—Ooues, BNW. 
1874, 23.—Yarr. & Hensh, Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 7. 

Psaltriparus minimus var. plumbeus, Ridg. Bull. Ess. Inst. v. 1873, 180.—B. B. & R. NAB. 
i, 1874, 110, pl. 7, f. 10.—Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 40, 99. 

Leaden Titmouse, Plumbeous Titmouse, Lead-colored Titmouse, Lead-colored Bush- 
titmouse, Authors, 


Hazb.—Rocky Mountain region of the United States, southerly; north te 
Green River, Wyoming; west to the Humboldt Mountains, Nevada. 


Cu.sp.— ¢ 2 Plumbeus, vertice concolore, infra griseo-albus; la- 
teribus capitis pallidé brunnescentibus; caudé alis longiore. 


& @: Clear plumbeous, with little or no olive or brownish shade, the top 
of the head not different from the back. Sides of the head pale brownish. 
Under parts as in P. minimus, but rather clearer. Tail considerably longer 
than the wings. Eyes indifferently yellow or dark brown. Length about 
A} inches ; wing, 2 or rather less (1-23); tail, 24-24; bill, +; tarsus, 2. 

This species is very closely related to P. minimus, and may ultimately prove 
to be simply a local race; but I have seen no specimens not readily dis- 
tinguishable. The total length is somewhat greater, owing to the greater 
size of the tail, which sometimes exceeds that of the wings by half an inch. 
The general coloration is clearer and purer; the crown is not different in 
«color from the back, and the cheeks are pale brownish in obvious contrast. 


P to the present time, no one seems to have found the nest 

of the Plumbeous Busb-tit, though several naturalists be- 
sides myself have collected diligently in regions where the bird 
abounds. Not to pass over so extraordinary a specimen of bird- 
architecture as the genus Psaltriparus has invented and success- 
fully introduced, I shall refer to the nests of P. minimus, from 
which those of the scarcely distinct P. plumbeus cannot be pre- 
sumed to differ. The order of architecture is thoroughly com- 
posite ; in its execution, the qualities of skill, ingenuity, good 
taste and laborious perseverance are exhibited on the part of 
the builders; while the wee creatures seem possessed of no 
little ambition to make a monument, which, if not so lasting as 
drass, is infinitely more comfortable and convenient. This nest 
elongs in the category of pensile structures, being suspended 
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from twigs of trees or bushes, but it is not a simple cup or 
basket, open at the top. It resembles the old-fashioned silken 
purse (which I recall from tradition rather than by actual 
memory) more than many of the nests called “ purse-like” do, 
the entrance being a circular orifice at the side—nothing but 
the rings which slipped along these old purses being wanting 
to render the simile complete. One hardly knows which to 
admire most—the industry with which such a great feat is 
executed, or the cunning with which so curious a fabric is 
wrought—and no one certainly would suspect the owners of 
the nest to be such pygmies. As Dr. Cooper says, it seems as 
if it would take a whole flock to get up one such structure. 
The nest measures in length from six to eight or nine inches, 
with a diameter of three or three and a half; the general shape 
is cylindrical, not perfectly expressed however, for the ends 
are rounded and the top contracted. The orifice is about an 
inch in diameter. The substance is closely woven of lichens, 
mosses, very soft plant-fibre, orcottony vegetable matter, slender 
spears of grass and fibrous rootlets, and lined with the down- 
iest, softest possible material, and a great mass of feathers, 
some of which may appear at the entrance, or be felted in the 
substance of the walls. The weaving is usually so well executed 
that the walls appear pretty firm and smooth from the outside; 
while their thickness reduces the cavity about one-half. The 
nest retains the greenish-gray color of the mosses and lichens 
of which it is principally composed, and the whole affair 
resembles a natural product. The reader will find, on Audu- 
bon’s plate already cited, an artistic representation of a nest 
presented to him.by Mr. Nuttall, and as the birds are drawn 
alongside, in spirited attitudes, the striking disparity in size is 
illustrated. In this wonderfully elaborate structure, eggs are 
deposited to the number of six to nine—an egg to every inch of 
nest; they are pure white, witbout markings, and measure 
searcely or not three-fifths of an inch in length, by less than 
half an inch in breadth—more exactly, in one instance 0.56 x 
0.44. Eggsfound by Mr. Nuttall on the Wahlamet or Willamette 
River in Oregon, about the third week in May, were near hatch- 
ing; in the south, the bird builds much earlier, Dr. Cooper 
having observed a nest near San Diego completed by the 1st of 
March. 

This bird, for aught we know to the contrary, is confined to 
the Pacific coast region. Dr. Brewer, indeed, quotes Dr. Gam- 
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bel’s authority for its abundance “ both in the Rocky Mount- 
ains and throughout California”. But Dr. Gambel, it will be 
recollected, wrote some years before the Plumbeous Busb-tit 
was discriminated from the other, and evidently overlooked 
those slight but nice differences which are impressed upon the 
bird in the Rocky Mountain region by some climatic or other 
influences not yet understood. The Least Bush-tit, in fact, could 
not be made “exceedingly abundant” in this region. The 
habitat of each is correctly given in the technical portion of 
the work to which the biographical paragraph in question was 
contributed. 

The Plumbeous Bush-tit was discovered by Dr. C. B. R. 
Kennerly, then naturalist of Lieutenant Whipple’s Surveying 
Expedition, and afterward of the Northwest Boundary Com- 
mission, whose early death, under very deplorable circumstances, 
left a gap in the ranks of western explorers. He found it on 
the Colorado Chiquito and Bill Williams’ Rivers; and, for a 
long time after the publication of the species by Professor 
Baird, its range was supposed to be confined to Arizona. Mr. 
C. E. Aiken, who has dealt very successfully with the bird- 
fauna of Colorado, found it in that Territory, where it was 
occasionally seen during the winter in the eastern foothills of 
the mountains. It has been traced west to the Humboldt 
Mountains, Nevada, where Mr. Ridgway observed it in abund- 
ance, and north to Green River, Wyoming, where Mr. James. 
Stevenson, the zealous and faithful member of Dr. Hayden’s 
Survey, secured specimens. Its southern limit is unknown; I 
have seen no Mexican quotations. To what extent, if at all, it 
is migratory, I have not ascertained, but I am inclined to think 
it is a resident species wherever found, as is certainly the case 
within the area of the Colorado. Considering the whole coun- 
try, from the Rocky Mountains to to the Pacific, the respective 
ranges of the Plumbeous and Least Bush-tit are nearly com- 
plementary, though the latter extends further north on the 
Pacific coast than the former is known to do in the interior. 

These queer little elfs were very numerous about Fort Whip- 
ple, where I saw them all the year round, and learned as much 
about them as any one seems to know. Though living in a 
coniferous region, they avoided the pine forests, keeping in 
the oak scrub of the hillsides, and the undergrowth along the 
creek bottoms and through the numerous ravines that make 
down the mountain sides. They endured, without apparent 
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inconvenience, an extreme of cold which sometimes proved fatal 
to birds of much more seeming hardihood, like Ravens for in- 
stance; and were as active and sprightly in the depth ef winter 
as at any other time. I used to wonder how they managed, in 
such tiny animal furnaces, to generate heat enough to stand 
such a climate, and speculated whether their incessant activity 
might not have something to do with it. They always seemed 
to me model store-houses of energy—conserved to a degree in 
‘cold weather, with consumption of no more than was needed to 
keep them a-going, and thus accumulated for the heavier draft 
required when, in the spring, the arduous duties of nest-build- 
ing and rearing a numerous family devolve upon them. Their 
food at this season consists of various seeds that persist through 
the winter; during the rest of the year, different insects con- 
tribute to their subsistence, and foraging for the minute bugs, 
larve and eggs that lurk in the crevices of bark seems to be 
their principal business. They are very industrious in this 
pursuit, and too much absorbed in the exciting chances of the 
chase to pay attention to what may be going on around them. 
They are extremely sociable—the gregarious instinct common 
to the Titmice reaches its highest development in their case, 
and flocks of forty or fifty—some say even of a hundred—may 
be seen after the breeding season has passed, made up of 
numerous families, which, soon after leaving the nest, meet 
kindred spirits, and enter into intimate friendly relations. 
Often, in rambling through the shrubbery, I have been sud- 
denly surrounded by a‘ troop of the busy birds, perhaps un- 
noticed till the curious chirping they keep up attracted my 
attention; they seemed to pervade the bushes. If I stood still, 
they came close around me, as fearless as if I were a stump, 
ignoring me altogether. At such times, it was pleasant to see 
the earnestness with which they conducted affairs, and the 
energy they displayed in their own curious fashion, as if it 
were the easiest thing in the world to work hard, and quite 
proper to attend to serious matters with a thousand antics. 
They are droll folk, quite innocent of dignity, superior to the 
trammels of decorum, secure in the consciousness that their 
wit will carry off any extravagance. I used to call them my 
merry little philosophers—for they took the weather as it came, 
and evidently knew how much better it is to laugh at the 
world than cry with it. When fretted with the friction of 
garrison-life, I have often sought their society, and amused 
myself like another Gulliver among the Liliputians. 
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Genus AURIPARUS Baird 


CHARS.—Head not crested. Wings pointed, the second quill 
being little shorter than the third; the first spurious. Tail little 
rounded, decidedly shorter than the wings. Bill not typically 
parine—extremely acute, with straight or slightly concave 
under outline, and barely convex culmen; longer and slenderer 
than usual in Parine; nostrils scarcely concealed by the imper- 
fect ruff. Tarsi relatively shorter than in the preceding genera. 
Bright colors on head (yellow) and wing (red). Plumage com- 
paratively compact; sexes alike, but young very different from 
the adult. Size very small. General form sylvicoline. Nest 
globular, woven. Egg spotted. 

This remarkable genus departs widely from ordinary parine 
characters, and I am far from satisfied with its reference to 
this family, suspecting that Mr. Lawrence was nearer right in 
describing the type-species as a Conirostrum. The bill is de- 
cidedly unlike that of any of the American genera of Paride, 
resembling that of some species of the sylvicoline genus Hel- 
minthophaga, though stouter at base, in this coming still closer 
to the form found in some exotic genera of Cerebide or 
Dacnide. Examination of the tongue in the fresh state might 
give a clue to the true position of the genus. Tor the rest, the 
character of the plumage, its changes, and the system of colora- 
tion are peculiar as far as American Paride are concerned. 


Yellow-headed Verdin 


Auriparus flaviceps 


Agithalus flaviceps, Sund. ‘‘ Ofvers. Svensk. Akad. Forh, vii. pt. v. 1850, 129". 

Psaltria flaviceps, Sci. PZS. 1856, 37. 

Paroides flaviceps, Bd. BNA. 1858, 400; ed. of 1860, pl. 53, f. 2.—Bd. Pr. Phila. Acad. xi. 
1859, 304 (Cape Saint Lucas).—Bd. U. S. Mex. B. Surv. ii, pt. ii, 1859, 14, pl. 15, f. 2.— 
Bd. Ives's Rep. Col. R. pt. vi. 1861, 6. 

Aegithalus flaviceps, Heerm. PRRR. x. 1859, Williamson’s Route, Birds, 43. 

Psaltriparus flaviceps, Sci. CAB. 1861, 13. 

Auriparus flaviceps, Bd. RAB. 1864, 85.—Coues, Pr. Phila. Acad. xviii. 1866, 79 (Arizona).— 
Cowes, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1868, 83 (the same).—Coop. Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 474.—Ooop. B. 
Cal. i. 1870, 51, fig—Ooues, Key, 1872, 82,—B. B. & R. NAB. i, 1874, 112, figs. pl. 7, 
f. 11.—Hensh, Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 99.—Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1876, 173. 

Conirostrum ornatum, Lawr. Ann. Lye. N. Y. y. 1852, 112, pl. 5, f. 1 (Texas).—Bd. Stansb, 
Rep. GSL. 1852, 327.—McOown, Ann, Lye. N. Y. vi. 1853, 9 (Texas). 


Has.—Valley of the Rio Grande and of the Colorado (not known north to 
Colorado or Utah). Lower California to Cape Saint Lucas. 


CH. sp.é 2 Cinereus, alis cauddque obscurioribus; infra 
albidus; capite flavo, tectricibus alarum minoribus rubro-castaneis. 
9BCO 
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3 9: Upper parts ashy ; under parts dull whitish ; wings and tail fuscous, 
with hoary edgings. Whole head yellow. Lesser wing-coverts rich chest- 
nut-red. Bill blackish-plumbeous; feet plumbeous. Length, 4 inches or 
rather more; wing, 2 or rather less; tail, 13-24. 

Young: No yellow on head, nor chestnut on the wing. Above, brownish- 
gray, including the head; below, whitish. Bill pale below. 

Before the young has attained the distinctive markings of the species, it is 
an obscure object, superficially resembling a Psaltriparus or a female Polio- 
ptila. The generic characters, however, will suffice for its recognition. The 
shape of the bill is peculiar. In its extreme acuteness, it resembles 
that of a Helminthophaga, but it is stouter at the base, and, in fact, to com- 
pare a very small thing with a large one, looks curiously similar to the bill 
of an Oriole (Icterus), though the culmen is a little curved. 

Specimens vary much as usual in the shade of the ash, sometimes quite 
pure, in other cases showing an olivaceous or brownish cast. The yellow of 
the head extends further on the throat than on the crown. It is generally, 
in adult birds, rich and pure, but is frequently found dull and greenish ; 
again, in highly plumaged specimens, it may be intensified into rich 
brownish-orange, like that on the head of some of the tropical conspecies of 
Dendreca estiva. The chestnut on the wing often assumes a rich hematitic 
tint. Specimens differ to an unugual degree in the length of the tail. Thus, 
one of two examples before me asI write has this member half an inch 
longer than it is in the other. 


SHALL claim the reader’s indulgence to present one mvure 

bird supposed to belong to the numerous family of the Tit- 
mice. Like the last species noticed, the Verdin is an architect 
of extraordinary ability, and the history of its nidification 
should be as conspicuous an item in its biography as the nests 
themselves are in those localities where the birds are abundant. 
At Cape Saint Lucas, according to Mr. Xantus, Verdins are the 
most numerous of all the birds which nest there; and nearly 
half of the eggs he collected in the summer of 1859 were those 
of this kind—more than a hundred in all. The nest is de- 
scribed as a large globular mass of twigs, lined with down and 
feathers, having the entrance on one side, near the bottom. 
This singular structure is suspended from the extremity of a 
branch of some algarobia, acacia or mimosa, at a varying 
height—sometimes only two or three feet from the ground, 
sometimes much higher. In the Colorado and Mojave River 
Valleys, Dr. Cooper observed many nests, one of which he de- 
scribes with particularity :—‘“ On the 10th of March, I found a 
pair building, first forming a wall nearly spherical in out- 
line, out of the thorny twigs of the Algarobia (in which tree 
the nest is usually built), then lining it with softer twigs, 
down, leaves of plants, and feathers, covering the outside with 
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thorns, till it becomes a mass as large as a man’s head, or 
9.00 x 5.50 inches outside, the cavity 4.50 x 2.70, with an open- 
ing in one side, just large enough for the bird to enter. On 
the 27th of March, I found the first nest containing eggs, and 
afterwards many more. There were in all cases four eggs 
fothers say four to six], pale blue, with numerous small brown 
spots, chiefly near the large end, though some had very few 
spots and were much paler; size 0.60x 0.44 inch. Inu one nest 
which I watched they hatched in about ten days, and in two 
weeks more the young were ready to leave the nest.” 

I never saw the Verdin at Fort Whipple, and do not think 
it leaves the lower portions of the Territory for the mountains ; 
nor have other observers found it in elevated portions of Ari- 
zona or New Mexico, though it occurs in suitable places across 
the country from the Rio Grande Valley to that of the Colo- 
rado, and thence down the peninsula of Lower California to 
Cape Saint Lucas. No fairly full account of its habits, except 
as far as its nest-building is concerned, has appeared, and I 
particularly regret my inability to complete the history of the 
species. I bring no message from this interesting bird—only 
gleaning here and there from those who have been before me. 
Heermann, Kennerly and Cooper, the principal observers besides 
Xantus, agree upon a trait that is extremely un-parine—I mean 
the wildness they attribute to the bird. Heermann speaks of 
certains actions, such as hanging back downward, which are , 
tit-like, yet shared by many other small birds. Cooper alludes 
to habits “intermediate between those of Titmice and Warb- 
lers”, a chickadee-like song, and a “triple lisping note like 
that of tsée-tu-tu”. A sort of local migration has been noticed, 
though the birds reside in the Colorado Valley at least as high 
as Fort Mojave. Evidently we have much to learn of the Ver- 
din, and much light upon its doubtful affinities to hope for, 
from thoughtful study of its habits, as well as from examina- 
tion of those portions of its structure, no hint of which can be 
gained from inspection of stuffed specimens. 


CHAPTER VII—NUTHATCHES 


Fam. SITTIDA 


CHARS.—Bill subcylindrical, tapering, compressed, slender, 
acute, not notched, nearly or about as long as the head; culmen 
and commissure nearly straight; gonys long, convex, ascending. 
Nostrils rounded, concealed by tufts of bristly feathers (as in 
Paride). Wings long, pointed; primaries ten, the first of 
which is shortor spurious. Tail much shorter than the wings, 
nearly even, of twelve soft, broad, not “ scansorial” feathers. 
Tarsus shorter than thé middle toe and claw, scutellate in front. 
Toes long, with large, strongly curved, compressed and acute 
claws, in adaptation to scansorial habits. Hallux with its claw 
about as long as the middle toe; the claw as long as the digit. 
Lateral toes of very unequal lengths. Plumage compact. 
Body stout, depressed. Tongue horny, acute, barbed. Habits 
highly scansorial; manner of climbing peculiar. 

The Nuthatches are related to the Titmice, both in physical 
structure and general economy, but present certain peculiarities 
probably warranting the independent family rank I have as- 
signed to them. The bill is altogether different; other details 
of structure are modified in adaptation to a particular kind of 
climbing, which, if not entirely peculiar to these birds, is at 
least their prime characteristic. Our other scansorial birds, 
such as the Creepers and Woodpeckers, use the tail as a prop 
or stay to assist in maintaining position; for which purpose 
the feathers are specially contrived by their rigidity and 
strength, being pressed against the support by the action of 
strong muscles. In the case of the Nuthatches, the tail does not 
assist in the acts of climbing. The birds just mentioned, more- 
over, never climb head downward; while the Nuthatches scram- 
ble about in every imaginable attitude, running down the 
trunks of trees, or along the under side of the branches, with 
the same ease with which they climb upward. When reversed 
in position, they are still unlike the Titmice and other small 
birds which momentarily hang suspended by their claws; for 
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they appear to “hug” the tree as closely as they do in any 
other posture. They are among the most nimble as well as 
adroit of creepers, matching any of our birds in activity and 
restless energy—a Woodpecker, for instance, is almost a sedate 
bird in comparison. Though not properly gregarious, they are 
sociable birds, and often gather in troops, with which Titmice, 
Kinglets and various Warblers may also mix. They are con- 
fined to woodland, and will be found oftener in high forests, 
on the larger trees, than in the undergrowth. In their rela- 
tions to man, these birds are heedless and familiar, as if they 
trusted to his good will'in return for the valuable services they 
render him in destroying incalculable numbers of noxious 
insects—a confidence too often abused by the vulgar and ignor- 
ant, who harbor against them the same prejudice that exists 
against the Sapsuckers (Sphyrapicus), the innocent and industri- 
ous Nuthatches being supposed to injure trees, when the fact 
is, they spend the whole of their laborious lives in man’s ser- 
vice. Instances are known of some Nuthatches becoming so 
tame, when they are appreciated and properly treated, as to 
almost take food from the hand. The voice is harsh, abrupt 
and unmelodious—they have nothing to be called a song. Be- 
sides insects, they feed upon various hard fruits, such as nuts 
and acorns—whence, it is said, is derived the curious name 
“nuthatch”, equivalent to “‘nut-pecker”, and perhaps altered 
trom “nut-hacker”. The nidification resembles that of the 
typical Titmice; they nest in holes of trees, and lay numerous 
white, speckled eggs. The coloration is not bright. The sexes 
are similar, or nearly so; and the young, in the first full plum- 
age, closely resemble the adults. 

The genus Sitta, to which, as the leading representative of 
the family, the foregoing remarks apply more particularly, now 
comprises about fourteen species of Europe, Asia and North 
America. Australia has its peculiar genus Sittella; another, 
Acanthisitta, is confined to New Zealand; while a disputed 
Madagascan form, Hypherpes, is by some referred to this family. 
No South American representatives are known. The family 
is a rather small, as well as a somewhat isolated, group, com- 
prising in all only some thirty species. 


Genus SITTA Linneus 


CHARS. as above. Of the five North American species or 
varieties three occur in the Colorado Basin. 
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Slender-billed Nuthatch 


Sitta carolinensis aculeata 

Sitta carolinensis, pt., of some authors.— Towns. Journ. Phila. Acad. viii. 1839, 155.—I¥oodh. 
Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 66.—Newb. PRRR. vi. 1857, 79.—(2) Sel. PZS. 1856, 293 ; 1858, 300; 1859, 
363, 373 (all Mexican quotations).—(?) Sumich. Mem. Bost. Soe. i. 1869, 544 (Vera Cruz). 

Sitta aculeata, Cass. Pr. Phila. Acad. viii, 1856, 254 (California).—Scl. PZS. 1857, 126.—Bd. 
BNA. 1858, 375; ed. of 1860, 375, pl. 33, f. 3—Kenn. PRRR. x. 1859, Whipple’s Route, 
26, pl. 33, f. 3.—Heerm. PRRR. a. 1859, Williamson’s Route, 56.—Xant, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. 1859, 191.—C. § S. NHWT. 1860, 193.—Bd. RAB. 1864, 86.—Feilner, Smiths. Rep. 
for 1864, 1865, 425.—Coues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 78.— Brown, Ibis, 2d ser. iv. 1868, 421 
(Vancouver).—Ooop. Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 74.—Coop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 54, figs.— Aiken, Pr. 
Bost. Soe. xv. 1872, 195.—Merr. U. S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1872, 1873, 672, 713.— 
Coop. Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 17. 

Sitta carolinensis var. aculeata, Cowes, Key, 1872, 83.—Allen, Bull. MCZ. iii. 1872, 174.— 
Ridg. Bull. Essex Inst. v. 1873, 180.—Allen, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1874, 59.—Yarr. & Hensh. 
Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 8.—Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 40, 73, 100.—Coues, BNW. 
1874, 24, 230.—B. B. & R, NAB. i. 1874, 117, fig. pl. 8, with fiy. 2:—Hensh. Ann. List. B. 
Ariz. 1875, 155.—Hensh. Zool. Exp]. W. 100 Merid, 1876, 173. 


HazB.—Wooded regions of the Middle and Western Provinces of the United 
States, and portions of Mexico. 


Cu. sp.— 2 ? Ceruleo-plumbea, infra alba, crisso rufo-notato, 
alis nigricantibus, cceruleo-plumbeo limbatis, rectricibus mediis 
dorso concoloribus, ceteris nigris, albo-notatis ; rostro tenuissimo ; 
$ pileo, nucha et cerviceatris, 2 pileonigricante aut dorso concolore. 


$, adult: Upper parts, central tail-feathers and much edging of the 
wings clear ashy-blue, the whole crown, nape and back of the neck glossy 
black. Under parts, including sides of the neck and head to above the eyes, 
dull white, more or less marked on the flanks and crissum with rusty-brown. 
Wings and their coverts blackish, munch edged as already said, and with an 
oblique bar of white on the outer webs of the primaries towards their ends ; 
concealed bases of primaries white; under wing-coverts mostly blackish ; 
no bold bluish and black variegation of the innermost secondaries. ‘Tail, 
excepting the two widdle feathers, black; each feather marked with white 
in increasing amount, the outer web of the lateral feather being mostly 
white. Bill blackish-plumbeous, pale at the base below, extremely slender. 
Feet dark brown. Iris brown. Length, 5}-6 inches ; extent, 104-11; wing, 
34; tail, 12; bill about } of an inch long, but only about + of au inch deep 
at the base. 

Q: Similar to the g; but the black of the head imperfect, mixed or over- 
laid with the color of the back, or altogether restricted to the nape. 

This form, extremely similar to the eastern 5S. carolinensis, differs in the 
slenderer bill, which is only }-} deep at the base, instead of }-}, and in the 
indistinctness of the markings of the inner secondaries, which, in \. caroti- 
nensis, are boldly variegated with blackish and ashy-blue. 


HAVE never observed the slightest difference in habits 
between this species and its familiar eastern representative ; 
other authors also agree that one is tbe counterpart of the 
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other. Sometimes I fancied the Slender-billed to be fonder of 
pine woods; but then I saw it chiefly in a country where the 
Conifere were the only extensive forests, and I knew that the 
common White-bellied inhabited pines just as frequently, con- 
sidering the relative numbers of these and deciduous trees in 
most portions of the eastern United States. Mr. T. M. Trippe 
has spoken, in my “ Birds of the Northwest”, of what he con- 
siders a decided difference in the notes of the two birds :—“ The 
common piping note is nearly the same, though in a different 
key; but the loud spring call is very different. Itis far coarser, 
louder, and more rapid in acwleata—so loud and rattling, in 
fact, that I have mistaken it for the call of the Red-shafted 
Flicker—while there is none of the soft musical tone that marks 
the spring note of S. carolinensis.” This observation, however, 
has not been corroborated by others; for Dr. Kennerly, in styl- 
ing the note ‘“ peculiar”, evidently refers to the generic char- 
acter of the voice of Nuthatches, while Mr. Ridgway remarks 
that the notes ‘“‘are: much weaker and are uttered in a finer 
tone, some of them being, indeed, entirely different from those 
of 8. carolinensis, though of the same general character”. In 
this disagreement of the witnesses, I will not undertake to 
judge; but, in leaving the case open, I suspect. that it has been 
somewhat * worked up ”. 

I found the Slender-billed Nuthatches to be very common in 
the pineries about Fort Whipple, where they reside all the 
year; and the birds seem to be distributed throughout the 
wooded regions of the West, from the Rocky Mountains to 
the Pacific. The northern limit is not precisely determined ; 
but it is doubtless near the boundary of the United States. 
In the mountains, the birds have been observed up to the 
limits of arboreal vegetation. They seem to descend from the 
more elevated regions in the autumn, but there is no regular 
migration. We know that the birds endure extreme cold with 
impunity, since they remain all winter about Colville, sometimes 
braving a temperature of —30° F. 

I am not aware that the nests and eggs of this particular 
variety have been described; there is no reason to suppose 
they will be found to differ from those of S. carolinensis. The 
latter nests like a Titmouse—rather, like a Woodpecker, con- 
sidering that it regularly digs a hole for itself, both sexes 
working assiduously till an excavation, it may be fifteen or 
twenty inches deep, is prepared for the reception of the nest. 
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This is a rather scanty lining of an indiscriminate mass of soft 
vegetable and animal substances. The eggs, to the number of 
five or six, measure on an average about four-fifths of an inch 
in length, and three-fifths in breadth. They are white, often 
with a rosy or creamy hue, speckled and blotched with reddish- 
brown and purplish or lavender shades, sometimes evenly and 
thickly over the whole surface, oftener chiefly about the larger 
end, where a wreath of the markings may be more or less per- 
fectly formed. 


Red-bellied Nuthatch 


Sitta canadensis 


Sitta canadensis, L. SN. i. 1766, 177, no. 2 (Briss, iii. 593, no. 2, pl. 29, f. 4).—-Bodd. Tabl. 
PE. 1783, 38.—Gm. SN. i. 1788, 441, no. 2.—Lath. IO. i. 1790, 262, no, 2—Turt. SN. i. 
1806, 271.—Bp. Ann. Lye. N. Y. ii, 1826, 96.—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 583.—Aud. OB. ii. 1834, 
24, pl. 105.—Ornith. Oomm, Journ. Phila. Acad. vii. 1837, 193 (Columbia River).— 8p. C. 

& GL. 1838, 10.—Peab. Rep. Orn. Maas. 1839, 339.—Towns. Journ. Phila. Acad. viii. 1839, 
155.—Aud, Syn. 1839, 167,—Nutt. Man. 2d ed. i. 1840, 697.—Aud. BA. iv. 1842, 179, pl. 
248.—Gamb. Pr. Phila. Acad, iii, 1846, 112 (California).—Bp. CA, i. 1850, 227.—McCail, 
Pr. Phila, Acad. v. 1851, 215 (Texas).—Cabot, Naum. ii. Hft. iii. 1852, 66 (Lake Supe- 
rior).—Hoy, Pr. Phila, Acad. vi. 1853, 381 (Wisconsin).—Thomps, Vermont, 1853, 95.— 
Read, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 401 (Ohio).—Kennic, Tr. Illinois Agric. Soc. i, 1855, 
584.—Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. vii. 1855, 313 (New Mexico).—Putn. Pr. Ess, Inst. i. 1856, 
214.—Kneel. Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 1857, 233.—Bd, BNA. 1858, 376.— Willis, Smiths. Rep. for 
1858, 1859, 283 (Nova Scotia).—Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. xi. 1859, 107 (New Mexico).— 
Coop. & Suck. NHWT. 1860, 193.—Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 437.—Bd. Ives’s 
Rep. Col, R. pt. vi. 1861, 6 (Fort Yuma).—Scl. CAB. 1861, 15.—Cowes & Prent. Smiths. 
Rep. for 1861, 1862, 411.—Hayd. Tr. Amer. Philos. Soc. xii, 1862, 164.—Blak. Ibis, 1862, 
5 (Saskatchewan).— Boardm. Pr, Bost. Soc. ix. 1862, 126.—Verr. Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 1862, 
138 (Anticosti).—Verr. Pr. Ess. Inst. iii, 1862, 149.—Blak. Ibis, v. 1863, 67.—Bd. RAB. 
1864, 87.—Allen, Pr. Ess, Inst. iv, 1864 69.—Feilner, Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 426 
(California).—Scl. Ibis, 2d ser, i. 1865, 311.—MWellwr. Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1866, 88.—Ooues, 
Pr. Phila, Acad. xviii. 1866, 79 (Arizons).—Lawr. Ann, Lyc. N. Y. viii. 1866, 283,— 
Brown, Ibis, 2d. ser. iv. 1868, 421 (Vancouver).—Coues, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 279.— 
Coues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 107 (South Carolina).—QOoop. Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 74.— 
Allen, Am, Nat. iii. 1869, 581.—Turnb. B, E. Pa. 1869, 28; Phila, ed. 21.—Coop. B. Cal. i. 
1870, 54,—Abbott, Am. Nat. iv. 1870, 546.—Trippe, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi. 1871, 117.—Stev. U. 
8. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1870, 1871, 464.—Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 359.—Trippe, 
Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 47.--Cowes, Key, 1872, 83, f. 27.—Hensh. Rep. Orn, Specs. 1874, 73 (Col- 
orado, breeding).—Coues, BNW. 1874, 25.—B. B. & R. NAB. i. 1874, 118, pl.8, f. 7.— 
Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc, xvii. 1875, 438.—Hensh. List B. Ariz. 1875, 155.—Hensh. Zool. Expl. 
W. 100 Merid. 1876, 174. 

Sitta varia, Bartr, Trav. Fla. ist Am. ed. 1791, 289 
bis.— Wils.AO. i. 1808, 40, pl. 2, f. 4.—Bp. Journ. 
Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 25, 275. 

Sitta stulta, “ Vici.” 

Sittelle de Canada, “ Buff. x. 209”; ‘ v.471". 

Torchepot du Canada, Buff. PE. 623, f.2. 

Canada Nuthatch, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 281, no. 170 (in 
part; the description and figure are those of S.. 
caro.inensis).— Lath.Syn.i, 1782, pt. 2, 651, no. 2. 

Nuthatch du Canada, Le Moine, Ois. Canad. 1861, 237. 

Canada Nuthatch, Red-bellied Nuthatch, Vulg. 


Has.—Wo oded portions of temperate North America. 


Fic, 21.—Head of Canada Nuthatch. 
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CH. sP.— 6 2 Plumbeo-cwrulea, rectricibus mediis concoloribus, 
lateralibus nigris albo maculatis, alis extus innotatis; infra fer- 
ruginea; & vertice cum lateribus capitis nigris, strigd frontali et 
superciliari alba; 2 pileo dorso concolore. 


$, adult: Upper parts leaden-blue (brighter than in 8S. carolinensis), the 
central tail-feathers the same; wings fuscous, with slight ashy edgings and 
concealed white bases of the primaries. Entire under parts rusty-brown, 
very variable in shade, from rich fulvous to brownish-white, usually palest 
on the throat, deepest on the sides and crissum ; tail-feathers, except the mid- 
dle pair, black, the lateral marked with white. Whole top and sides of 
head and neck glossy black, that of the side appearing as a broad bar 
through the eye from bill to side of neck, cut off from that of the head by a 
long white superciliary stripe, which meets its fellow across the forehead. 
Bill dark plumbeous, paler below; feet plumbeous-brown. Length, 44-42 ; 
extent, 8-84; wing, 23; tail, 14; bill, 4. 

9: Crown like the back; lateral stripe on the head merely blackish. The 
under parts average paler than those of the g, but there is no constancy 
about this. Young birds resemble the 9. 

Pennant, in the ‘“ Arctic Zoology”, makes a curious mistake in treating 
of the Canada and Black-headed Nuthatches. His first species, no. 170, 
called “Canada” Nuthatch, consists of the references to this species and 
the description of the other one, and the figure on plate 13 unmistakably 
represents carolinensis ; while under his no. 171, called ‘‘ Black-headed ” Nut- 
hatch, he describes canadensis. He correctly distinguishes the two species but 
inadvertently calls one the other. 


UR knowledge of the distribution and movements of the 

Canada Nuthatch lacks precision. As already said, it is. 
known to inhabit wooded portions of temperate North America, 
from one ocean to the other, and from Florida, Texas and 
Arizona to Labrador and other portions of British America ; 
but to what extent it is migratory within this large area, and 
in what portions it is resident, or a summer or winter visitor, 
we are still insufficiently informed. There appears to be little 
doubt that, unlike its relatives, it is decidedly migratory; yet 
authors are singularly at variance in their accounts of its niove- 
ments. Wilson speaks of its leaving for the Southern States 
in October, and returning again in April. Brewer alludes to 
a flock which he saw in Massachusetts, May 20, which had 
“evidently just arrived trom the South”. But Allen states 
that it is chiefly a winter resident in Massachusetts, arriving 
in October and departing in April. In the District of Colum- 
bia, Coues and Prentiss say thatit is a winter resident, from 
early in October until May. Ridgway found it in the mount- 
ains of Nevadain September and June. Such conflicting state- 
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ments might be multiplied; and my limited experience with 
the bird, which I have only seen during the colder part of the 
year, and only about Washington, simply forces me to an 
expression of opinion formed according to the balance of evi- 
‘dence. I judge that the bird is on the whole a more northerly 
species than the Carolina Nuthatch ; that, unlike the other 
Nuthatches, the Titmice and the” ‘Creeper, all of which 
are imperfectly migratory, if not stationary, it migrates to a 
considerable extent in spring and fall. There appears, further- 
more, to be an uncertain intermediate tract, in northerly por- 
tions of the United States, where some individuals at least are 
resident, and north of which the bird is only seen in summer, 
while further south it will only be found in winter, except at 
high elevations among the mountains of the West, where alti- 
tude answers for latitude. Its northern limit of distribution 
has been stated to be about latitude 66° N. In the West, it 
extends southward to the Mexican border, a specimen having 
been obtained at Fort Yuma by Lieut. J. C. Ives. I have 
observed no Mexican references, nor am I aware that the bird 
has ever been found south of the United States. 

The rarity of the Canada Nuthatch in most of the Col- 
orado Basin may be inferred from the infrequency of the 
original quotations referring to this section of the country— 
most writers, in fact, refer to the Yuma example just men- 
tioned. JI never saw it myself in any portion of New Mexico 
or Arizona, nor does Mr. Henshaw appear to have met with it 
in either of these Territories or in Utah. He gives us, how- 
ever, an interesting record of its breeding in the pine woods 
about Fort Garland, Colorado, where he states it was by no 
means rare. The nest was found in a pine stump a few feet 
trom the ground, excavated in the decayed wood to the depth 
of five inches, and lined with bits of bark; the eggs were five 
in number, in an advanced state of incubation. A nest which 
Audubon found in Maine as early as April 19, before the ice 
was all gone, was dug to a depth of about fourteen inches; it 
contained four eggs. The eggs I have examined in the Smith- 
sonian collection are like those of the Carolina Nuthatch, but 
noticeably smaller, measuring about 0.60x0.48; they are 
white, sprinkled with reddish dots, sometimes pretty evenly 
distributed over the whole surface, sometimes chiefly wreathed 
about the larger end, or there confluent. The same general 
wharacters obtain in the eggs of other Nuthatches. 
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Pygmy Nuthatch 
Sitta pygmeea 


Sitta pygma, lig. Zool. Voy. Blogs, 1839, 29, pl. 4. f. 2 (California).—Bp. ©. & GL. 1838, 
10.—4ud. OB. v. 1839, 63, pl. 415.— Awd. Syn. 1839, 168.—Gamb. Pr. Phila. Acad. iii. 1846, 
112.—Scl. PZS, 1859, 363 (Xalapa).—Coop. d& Suck. NHWT. 1860, 193.—Bd. Ives’s Rep. 
Col. R. pt. vi. 1861, 6.—Bd, RAB. 1864, 88.— Scl. Ibis, 2d ser. i. 1865, 311.—Feilner, Smiths, 
Rep. for 1864, 1865, 426 (habits).—Ooues, Pr. Phila. Acad. xviii. 1866 7&8 (Arizona).— 
Brown, Ibis, 2d Yr. iv. 1868, 421 (Vancouver).—Ooop, Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 74, 299.—Sumich. 
Mem. Bost. Soc. i. 1869, 544 (Vera Cruz).—Coop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 55, fig.—Aiken, Pr. Bost. 
Soe. xv. 1872, 195 (Colorado).—Ooues, Key, 1872, 83.—Coop. Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 17.— 
Coues, BNW. 1874, 25, 230.—B. B. & R. NAB. i. 1874, 120, pl.8.—Yarr. § Hensh. Rep. 
Orn. Specs, 1874, 8.—Yarr. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 34.—Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 
1876, 175. 

Sitta pygmea, Aud. BA. iv. 1842, 184, pl. 250.—Woodh. Sitgr. Rep. Zuni R. 1853, 66.—Henry, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. vii. 1855, 313 ; xi. 1859, 107 (New Mexico).—Newb. PRRR. vi. 1859, 79. 

Sitta pygmaea, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 227.— Bd, BNA. 1858, 378,—Kennerly, PRRR. x. 1859, Whipple's 
Route, 26. 

Sitta pigmma, Coop. Am. Nat. iv. 1871, 757. * 

Sitta pusilla ver. pygmiea, Allen, Bull. MCZ. iii. 1872, 174 (Colorado).—Ridg. Bull. Exsex Inst. 
v. 1873, 180 (Colorado).—Hensh, Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 40, 73, 100. 

Pygmy Nuthateh, Californian Nuthatch, Vudg. 


Has.—United States from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific. North to 
49° (Vancouver, Brown). South in Mexico to Xalapa and Vera Cruz. 


CH. sp.— 4 2 Plumbeo-cerulea, pileo et nuchd olivaceo-brunneis, 
lateraliter obscurioribus, maculd albé nuchali obsoletd ; rectricibus 
mediis dorso concoloribus, maculd magna longitudinali albd; infra 
sordide alba, plus minusve rufescens, crisso lateribusque dorso via 
discoloribus. 


& @: Upper parts ashy-blue, and wings with little or no markings (as in 
canadensis), though some of the outer primaries may be narrowly edged with 
white. Whole top of head, nape and back of neck, with the sides of the 
head to below the eyes, olive-brown, the lateral borders of this patch blackish, 
andan obsolete whitish patch at the back of the neck. Central tail-féathers 
like the back, but with a long white spot, and their outer webs black at the 
base; other tail-feathers blackish, with white marks, and often also tipped 
with the color of the back. Entire under parts ranging in different specimens 
from a mere muddy white to smoky-brown or rich rusty, nearly or quite as 
intense as in S. canadensis; the flanks and crissum shaded with a duller 
wash of the color of the back. Bill and feet dark plumbeous, the former 
paler at base below. Ivis black, Length about 4 inches, or rather less; 
extent about 8; wing, 2}; tail, 14; tarsus, 3; bill about }. : 

Young: Differs from the adult much as the 9 of the foregoing species 
differs from the g, in having]the top of the head like the back; the 
under parts are usually muddy-whitish, but there is great difference in this 
respect. The tail-feathers have constantly shown me the characteristic 
markings of the species. 
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While this species is indubitably very closely related to S, pusilla of the 
Southern States, it presents differences which I have not seen bridged over 
by intermediate examples. The culor of the head is a pure hair-brown in 
N. pusilla, in which the white nuchal spot is large and distinct ; and the 
central tail-feathers show little, if any, trace of the black and white markings 
‘so conspicuous in S. pygmea. 


ERE we have the most abundant, characteristic and gen- 

erally distributed species of the family in the Colorado 
Basin. The bird was originally brought to the notice of natur- 
alists by Mr. N. A. Vigors, who received it from Monterey, 
where it was collected during the voyage of the ‘ Blossom”, 
under command of Capt. F. W. Beechey, R. N., and described 
and figured it in the volume in which the zoological results of 
the expedition were made known, in 1839. A few years sub- 
sequently, Dr. Wm. Gambel spoke of its great abundance in 
certain portions of California; and most of the western explorers 
who followed in the wake of the sturdy pioneers of ’49 have left 
memoranda of their observations. From the southwesterly 
regions where the species was first noticed, its known range 
has gradually extended to the east and north, tillit now includes 
the whole of the United States from the Rocky Mountains to 
the Pacific. In Mexico, similarly, we have had advices of its 
presence; it has been recorded from Xalapa, and Sumichrast 
states that it is resident in Vera Cruz up to the limit of vegeta- 
tion on the highest peaks. Though it is strictly the western 
representative of the Brown-headed Nuthatch, yet its range is 
much more extended ; for the latter is almost entirely confiued 
to the Southern Atlantic and Gulf States, only occasionally 
reaching as far north as Ohio. 

Within the whole area of its dispersion, the Pygmy Nut- 
hatch is resident, like most of its family and their allies. Some 
pass the winter as far north as latitude 49°, although, according 
to Mr. J. K. Lord, many proceed southward in November. I 
found itatall seasons about Fort Whipple; butin the pine forests 
of that elevated locality it is most abundant in summer. It 
seems to prefer the pines, especially during the breeding sea- 
son, and ranges up the mountains to an altitude of 8 or 10,000 
feet, or to the timber-line; at other times it is more generally 
distributed through the deciduous woods of lowerlevels. During 
my residence at Fort Whipple, the habits of these birds were to 
me a study which never failed to please. If I loitered in list- 
less mood among the magnificent pines, ‘‘the world forgetting, 
by the world forgot,” absorbed in the sensuous undercurrent 
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of merely animal existence, the vivacity of these ubiquitous 
little creatures seldom failed to break the spell of my dream, 
and bring me back to the realities that surrounded me. If I 
hurried breathless through the woods, in eager pursuit of some 
feathered prize that seemed likely to escape me, how did my 
haste in quest of a coveted thing differ from the bustling activity 
and restless energy they displayed in their search for what 
seemed good to them! The naturalist is never alone; solitude 
is not for him; he can call nothing his own—not even his 
thoughts, which he must be content to share with all the forms 
of life about him, and suffer to be carried beyond his control. 
“ How singularly,” I have said to myself, “‘ how perfectly, do 
these busy troops of birds illustrate the waste of nervous force! 
Will they never learn to make haste slowly? Are they so full of 
energy that such incessant motion becomes a pleasure—a neces- 
sity? And after all, what does this eager scrambling amount 
to? They make aliving by it, to be sure, and that is something ; 
but so do some of the laziest people. Perhaps they like it; 
perhaps they cannot help it. That may be a flock of young 
birds, relishing their work with the zest of enthusiasts who 
have yet to learn the lesson that hard work teaches; this may 
be a lot of old ones, no longer buoyant, yet equally eager, for 
to them work has become a painful necessity, since habit has 
rendered idleness intolerable.” 

With such incessant activity as this do the Pygmy Nut- 
hatches go about their daily avocations. With the appearance 
of the earlier broods the different families unite, and the busy 
throng roams through the woods, straggling from tree to tree 
with desultory flight, calling incessantly to each other as if to 
make sure that all the company keep together. They show 
some little preference in the matter of their hunting grounds, 
more rarely scrambling about the trunks than among the smaller 
branches of the trees, like the Brown-headed Nuthatches, which 
they resemble so closely in appearance, and they habitually resort 
to the terminal branchlets and foliage of the tree-tops. Their diet 
is a mixed one, consisting in part of the minute insects which 
lurk in the cracks of the bark, in part of the seeds of conifers, 
and doubtless other small hard fruits. Their sociability is a 
prominent trait ; indeed, they may almost be called gregarious 
at all times excepting during the breeding season. Flocks of 
a dozen or twenty, and even up to fifty or a hundred, are not 
seldom seen; and in the same company numbers of Titmice 
and Warblers may often be found. They are extremely noisy 
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at such times—not clamorous in fretfulness or irritation, 
but with the jovial abandon of good fellowship. The notes are 
not susceptible of description, such is the endless variety of 
the queer chattering and whistling cries emitted, amidst which 
the peculiar quank of the larger Nuthatches finds no counter- 
part. Nor are they in themselves harmonious; yet the effect 
of the medley is pleasing. ; 

The nest of the Pygmy Nuthatch 1 have never found; but 
the nidification is now well known to agree with that of its 
congeners, as far as the excavation of a hole is concerned. 
Accounts differ respecting the lining of the cavity; according 
to some the eggs are simply deposited upon the chips and dust. 
at the bottom of the hole, while in other cases a tolerably well 
made and consistent nest of various soft vegetable and animal 
substances is constructed. Doubtless both these accounts are 
correct, their variance being chargeable to the birds them- 
selves. It is probable that, in some localities at least, two 
broods are reared each season; in Arizona, I observed the 
earliest young on wing in June, which would leave ample time 
for a second family. The eggs are not distinguishable with 
certainty from those of the Canada Nuthatch, though said to 
be somewhat smaller and more pointed. They appear to have 
been first discovered at Fort Crook, California, by Captain 
(then Sergeant) John Feilner, U. 8. A., who was not long after- 
ward killed by Sioux in Dakota. In his notice of the species. 
above quoted, he concludes witha graphic portrayal of a little 
scene which those who have watched the birds will recognize 
as true to nature. ... “The pine nuts are very closely 
searched for their seeds; when found, it alights on a limb, 
where, holding it with one foot, it hammers with the bill 
until it has broken it in such parts as will enable it to eat the 
seed. If it should happen to one to drop such a seed, two or 
three will be seen diving after aud catching it before it can 
reach the ground; another place will be found, and the ham- 
mering commences afresh. The scene presented by observing 
a party of these little birds all in a bustle and activity, engaged 
in breaking pine nuts, and to hear their chattering and ham- 
mering, reminds one of an immense machine shop, where all 
the mechanics are busily engaged in the various divisions of 
their craft.” 


CHAPTER VIII.—CREEPERS 


Fam. CERTHUDA 


HIS is a small, well-defined group, of four or five genera 
and about a dozen species, usually divided into two sub- 
families. One of these is the Tichodroming, represented by the 
European Wall Creeper, Tichodroma muraria, and some species 
of the chiefly Australian genus Climucteris. The other is the 


Soupramity CERTHIINZ2: Tyercat Creerers 


These are represented by the genus Certhia, and one or two 
others; they are confined to the Old World, with the exception 
of a single species of the typical 


Genus CERTHIA Linnzus 


CHARS.— Adaptation to scansorial habits by the structure 
of the tail and feet. Tail long and strong, formed of 12 rigid, 
acuminate feathers graduated in length; the shafts are stout, 
curved and elastic, the points extremely acute, and the whole 
structure of the feathers closely resembles that seen in the Wood- 
pecker family. Tarsus scutellate, shorter than the middle toe 
and claw; auterior toes connate at base for the length of the 
1st joint of the middle one. Lateral toes unequal in length, the 
inner being much shorter than the outer. Hind toe shorter 
than its claw. Claws strong, much curved, very sharp, the 
hinder one of great size ; 
wing with 10 primaries, the 
first not half as long as the 
2d, which is shorter than 
the 3d; point of the wing 
formed by the 3d-dth quills. 
Bill about as long as the 
head, extremely slender, 
acute, curved; nostrils ex- 
posed, narrow, scaled. No FIG. 22.—Head, foot and tail-feather of the Creeper* 
rictal vibrisse. 

The general economy of the Cre2pers is peculiar. Their 
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habit of climbing is the most prominent trait; the action is pre- 
cisely similar to that of the Woodpeckers, and quite unlike that 
of their much nearer relatives, the Nuthatches—for the Creep- 
ers never scramble about head downward, and never move 
without being propped up by the stiff, elastic tail, which is 
pressed against the support. The structure and grasping power 
of the feet are much the same as in the Nuthatches. The bill 
differs altogether from the stout, chisel-like instrument with 
which both Woodpeckers and Nuthatches bore into wood 
either to procure food or to construct a nesting-place, being 
weak, slender, curved and sharp-pointed. The mandibles may 
be likened to an extremely delicate pair of forceps, which may 
be insinuated into the narrowest crevices of the bark to pick 
out the most minute objects—and a very efficient tool it proves, 
as used by its skillful and indefatigable owner. The food of the 
Creepers consists chiefly of small insects ; sometimes, it is said, 
they feed upon particles of vegetable matter, such as lichens 
or mosses. Their nidification is like that of the Nuthatches 
and typical Titmice, inasmuch as they nest in holes; but their 
weak bill is unfit for the labor of digging into wood, and they 
consequently occupy such natural excavations as they find in 
decayed wood, or the deserted homes of Woodpeckers and 
other animals. The eggs are numerous, white, speckled. The 
birds inhabit woodland, and seem to prefer trees of large size. 
They are not highly musical, and are generally considered 
songless; yet some close observers say they have heard a suc- 
cession of modulated notes, by no means unmusical. In plum- 
age, the sexes are alike, and the regular changes are not 
decided; while the variegated tints, harmonizing with the 
colors of the bark, are a great safeguard. The activity, or 
rather the industry, of the Creepers is a strong trait; yet they 
have none of the vivacity and turbulence of the Titmice and 
Nuthatches, being, in fact, very sedate and almost demure 
_ birds, gliding stealthily about the trees, and likely to elude 
observation unless narrowly watched. Our species is not regu- 
larly: migratory. All the species of the genus resemble each 
other so closely that it is difficult to say how many there are; 
we have but one in the United States, believed to be identical 
with that of Europe; there is another species or variety in the 
warmer parts of America, and several are ascribed to Asia. 
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Brown Creeper 


Certhia familiaris 
(General references) 


Certhia familiaris, L. SN. i. 10th ed. 1758, 118,no. 1 (Fn. Suec. 213, ete.) ; 12th ed. 1766, 184, no. 
1.—Briinn. OB. 1764, 12.—Scop. Bemerk. ed. Ginth. 1770, 53, no. 59.— Bodd. Tabl, 1783, 
42 (PE. 681, f. 1).—Gm. SN. i, 1788, 469, no, 1.—Schaef’. Mus.‘Orn. 1789, 41, no. 136.— 
Lath. 10, i. £790, 280, no. 1.—Turt. SN. i. 1896, 291.—Foz, Newe. Mus. 1827, 61.— Less. 
Tr. Orn. 1831, 311.—Temm. Man. i. 410; iii, 1835, 288.—Kaup. Thierr. ii. pt. i. 1836, 153.— 
Bp. C. & GL. 1838, 11.—Macg. Man. Br. B. i. 1840, 214.—Siedh, Stubeny. Deuts. 1845, 
351.—Péssler, Naum, i. 1850, 49 (nest and eggs).—Naum. Vig. pl. 140.—Bp. CA, i. 1850, 
224.—Gould, BE. pl. 237—Tobias, Naum. i. 1851, 66.—Wentzel, J. f. O. 1853, 442.— 
Homey. J. £.O. 1854, 365.—Radde, J. f. O. 1854, 62 (Southern Ruysia).—Vang. J. f. O. 
1855, 189.—Miiller, J. f. O. 1856, 221.—Pédissler, J. f. O. 1856, 42.—v. Preen, J. f. O. 1859, 
45..—Finsch, J. f. O, 1859, 384.—Brdt. An. Vert. Siberia, 26.—Gieb. Vig. 1860, 85, f. 
133.—Schrenck, Amur]. 1869, 330.—Zand. Arch. Mecklenb. xv. 1861, 95.—Hintz I. J. f.0. 
1863, 426.—R. Blas. Beigabe J. f. O. 1863, 48.—v. Preen, J. f. O. 1863, 281.~Radde, Reisen, 
1863, 217.—Sperl. Ibis, vi. 1864, 281 (Corfu),—Nordm, J. f. O. 1864, 365.—v. Droste, J. f. O. 
1864, 424.—Hintz I. J. f. O. 1864, 106, 184.—Hintz I. J. f. O. 1865, 235.—More, Ibis, 2d ser. 
i, 1865, 136.—Degl.-Gerbe, OB. i. 1867, 186.—Hintz I, J. f. O. 1867, 168.—Holtz, J. f. O. 
1868, 118.—Hintz I, J. f£.O. 1868, 395.—Homey. J. f. O. 1869, 172 (Bastern Siberia),— 
E. & B. Ibis, 2d ser. vi. 1870, 198 (Turkey).—Saunders, Ibis, 34 ser. i. 1871, 208.—Fritsch, 
J. f. O. 1871, 189.—Rey, J. f. O. 1872, 143.—Hart. Man. Br. B. 1872, 20.—Jerdon, Ibis, 3d 
ger. ii, 1872, 19 (Kashmir).—Tacz. J. f.O. 1872, 353 (Eastern Siberia).—Swinh. Ibis, 3d 
ser.iv. 1874, 152 (Hakodadi).—Hanc. B.North. & Durh. 1874,30.— Dress, BE. 1874, pt, xxix. 
Certhia scandulaca, Pallas, Zoog. R.-A. i. 1811" (1831), 432, 
Certhius major, C. minor, Frisch, ‘ Vog. Teuschl. fol. B, 1817, taf. 39”. 
Certhia macrodactyla, C. brach$dactyla, C. septentrionalis, C. m garhynchos, Brehm, 
VD. 1831, pp. 208-211. 
Certhia nattereri, Bp. C. & GL. 1838, 11. 
Certhla natereri, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 224. 
Certhia cost, Bailly, ‘‘ Bull. Soc. Hist. Nat. Savoie, Jan. 1852 ".—Sund. J. f. O. 1855, 60. 
Certhia brachyrhynchus, C. paradoxa, L. Brehm, Naum. 1855, 274, 
Certhia rufidorsalis, “ Br.”, Giebel, Thes. Orn. i. 1872, 618. 
Certhia hodgsoni, Brooks, ‘‘ JASB. 1872, 73" (fide Dresser). 
Motacilla scolopacina, St:dm, ‘‘ Trondh, Selsk. Skr. 1770, fide Collett, Norg. Fugl. 1868, 16” 
(from Dresser). 


(American references) 


Certhia famtliaris, partly, of older authors.—Vieill. OAS. ii. 1807, 70.— Wils. AO. i. 1808, 122, 
pl. 7, f. 1.— Bp. Journ, Phila. Acad. iv, 1821, 27.—8p. Ann. Lye. N. Y. ii. 1826, 95. —Nute. 
Man. i. 1832, 585.—Ornith. Comm. Journ. Phila. Acad. vii. 1837, 193 (Columbia River).— 
Towns. Journ. Phila. Acad. vii. 1839, 155.—Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 341.—Aud. OB. 
vy. 1839, 158, pl. 415.— Aud. Syn. 1839, 72.—Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 109, pl. 115.—Burnett, Pr. 
Bost, Soc. iv. 1851, 116.— Woodh, Sitgr. Rep. Zui R. 1853, 66.—Thomps. Vermont, 1853, 
95.—Henry, Pr. Phila, Acad. vii. 1855, 209 (New Mexico).—Haym. Pr. Phila. Acad. viii. 
1856, 288.— Willis, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 282 (Nova Scotia).—Twurnd, B.E. Pa. 
1869, 27; Phila. ed. 20.—Trippe, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi. 1871, 115.—Mayn, BE. Maga, 1870, 93,— 
Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soc, xiv. 1872, 359.—Coues, Key, 1872, 84, f. 28.—Oowes, BN W. 1874, 26, 
230.— Nels. Pr. Bost. xvii. 1875, 343, 356 (California and Utah).—Gentry, Life-Hist. B. EB. 
Penna. 1876, 70 (habits). j 

[Certhia rufa, Bartram Trav. Fla. lst Am. ed. 1791, 289bis,—Oowes, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1875, 347, 

Certhia fusca, Barton, Fragm. N. H. Penna. 1799, 11. 

Certhia americana, Bp. C. & GL. 1838, 11.—Nutt. Man. i. 2d ed, 1840, 701.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 
225.—Reich. ‘‘Hadbh. i, 1953, 265, pl. dexv. f. 4102, 4103''.—Read, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 
1853, 401.—Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 381.—Gerh, Naum, iii. 1853, 38.—Kennic Tr. 
Illinois Agr. Soc, i. 1855, 583.—Mazim, J. f. O. vi, 1858, 105.—Bd. BNA, 1858, 372,— 
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Henry, Pr. Phila, Acad. xi. 1859, 107.—S:i. PZS. 1859, 235.—Kenner. PRRR. x. 1859, 
Whipple's Route, Birds, 26.—Heerm. PRRR. 4. 1859, Williamson's Route, Birds, 42,.— 
Coop & Suckl. NAWT. 1860, 192.—Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 437.—Scl. CAB. 
1861, 15.—Boardm, Pr, Bost. Soc. ix. 1862, 126.—Oowes & Prent. Smiths. Rep. for 1861, 
1862, 410.—Verr. Pr. Eas. Inst. iii. 1862, 149.—Bd. RAB. 1864, 89,—Allen, Pr. Ess. 
Inst. iv. 1864, 68.—Hoy, Smiths, Rep. for 1864, 1865, 438.—Hamlin, Pr, Post. Soc. x. 1865, 
80 (habits).—McIwr. Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1866, 88.—Cowes, Pr. Phila. Acad. xviii. 1866, 79 
(Arizona),—Lawr, Ann. Lye.N. Y. viii. 1868, 283.—Coues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 108. —Ooues, 
Pr. Exs. Inst. v. 1868, 279.—Brown, Ibis, 2d ser. iv. 1868, 42 (Vancouver).—Qoop. Am, 
Nat. iii, 1869, 296.—Abbott, Am, Nat. iv. 1870, 543.—Abbott, Am. Nat, vi. 1872, 367.— 
Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1873, 236.—Snow, B. Kans, 1873, 6.—Merriam, Am. Nat. vii. 
1874, 8.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 439. 

Certhia familiaris va7. americana, Ridzw. Bull. Ess. Inst. v. 1873, 180 (Colorado).—B. B. & R. 
NAB, i. 1874, 125, figs. pl. 8, f. 11.—Hensh. Rep. Orn. Spees. 1874, 41, 73.—Hensh. List B. 
Ariz. 1875, 155.—Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1876, 177. 

Certhia mexicana, Bd. BNA. 1858, 372, 923 (in part; refers to western United States speci- 
mens).—Feilner, Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 425.—Ooop. Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 74.—Coop. 

« B. Cal. i. 1870, 58, fig. (Not of Gloger.) 

European Creeper, Penn. AZ. ii, 1735, 285, no. 174 (in part). 

Grimpereau commun, Le M. Ois. Canad. 1861, 236. 

Creeper, Tree Creeper, Brown Creeper, Common Creeper, American Creeper, Vulg. 


var. mexicana 


Certhia mexicana, ‘‘Gloger.”—Reich, ‘‘ Hdbb. i. 1853, 265, pl. dlxii. f. 3841, 3842 ".—Scl. PZS. 
1856, 290 (Ranchos de Suapam).—Bd. BNA. ed. of 1860, pl. 83, f. 2 (Mexico).—Scl. PZS. 
1858, 297 (Parada).—Scl. PZS. 1859, 362 (Xalapa), 372 (Oaxaca).—Xant. Pr. Phila.Acad. 
xi. 1859, 191 (California)._Bd. RAB. 1864, 90.—Salv. Ibis, 2d ser. ii. 1866, 190 (Guate- 
mala).—Sumich. Mem. Bost. Soc. i. 1869, 544 (Vera Cruz). 

Certhia americana var. mexicana, (7) Dress. Ibis, 24 ser. i. 1865, 485 (Southern Texas). 

Certhia familiaris var. mexicana, B. B. & R. NAB. i. 1874; 128, 


Has.—Temperate North America, in wooded regions. 


Cu. sP.— ¢ 2 Fusca, albido striata, uropygio rufescente, infra 
albida; alis albido variegatis, rufo albidoque bifasciatis. 


69: Upper parts dark brown, changing to rusty-brown on the rump, 
every where streaked with ashy-white. This coloration descends to the sides 
of the head. An obscure whitish superciliary stripe. Under parts dull 
whitish, sometimes tinged with rusty on the flanks and crissum, Wing- 
coverts and quills tipped with white, the inner secondaries also with white 
shaft-lines, which, with the tips, contrast with the blackish of their outer 
webs. Wings also twice crossed with white or tawny-white, the anterior 
bar broad and occupying both webs of the feathers, the other only on the 
outer webs near their ends. Tail grayish-brown, immaculate, darker along 
the shaft, and at the ends of the feathers, sometimes showing obsolete trans- 
verse bars. Bill blackish above, mostly flesh-colored or yellowish below ; 
feet brown, Length, 54-52; extent,74-8; wing, 23, more or less; tail usu- 
ally a little longer than the wing, sometimes not so, 24 to nearly 3 inches, 
Q averaging smaller than ¢. : 

Of late years, the American Creeper has been very generally separated 
from the European under the name of C. americana; but this tetm, which 
Bonaparte proposed in 1838, is anticipated by Profeesor Barton’s fusca (1799), 
which isin turn antedated by Bartram’s rufa (1791). It appears, however, 
that the bird is not fairly separable from C. familiaris ; the various marks 
of distinction which have been adduced do not prove constant, and, more- 
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over, specimens from different partsof North America vary among themselves 
quite as much as some of them do from European examples. The length of 
the tail, by which it has been said C. familiaris is “at once separated”, is a 
particularly variable feature, having a range of variation of nearly or about 
half an inch, and being sometimes shorter, though usually longer, than the 
tail. Its length depends in a degree upon the age and “ wear” of the feathers, 
which are constantly pressed against the rough bark of trees. The shades 
of the several brown and rusty markings, particularly those of the ramp and 
erissum, are likewise subject to much variation, not only with sex and age 
and locality, but as amatter of individual peculiarity. The best European 
authorities have united the several supposed species of their Creeper, and 
generally consider ours as not different. The var. mexicana appears to be 
better marked in its darker and richer coloration. This is a Central Ameri- 
can and Mexican form, which has never been shown to occur in the United 
States, unless the Texas record above quoted invalidates this statement ; 
for the several Californian references to C. “ mexicana” really belong to the 
common form. 


OME insight into the Creepers’ mode of life has been given 
in sketching the leading features of the genus; it remains 
to be more explicit respecting the particular species which 
inhabits the Colorado Valley as well as most other portions of 
North America. I am not aware that the northern limit of its 
distribution has been accurately determined. Dr. Brewer speaks 
of its extension “to high northern latitudes”, yet the authors 
of the Fauna Boreali-Americana had nothing to say of the bird. 
The character of the arboreal vegetation probably determines 
its northerly dispersion, since it is strongly attached to wood- 
land of large growth. But it is known to extend into the 
British Provinces: Newfoundland and Lake Winnepeg are two 
of the most northerly localities I find mentioned by writers in 
this connection. Its distribution in the United States is general 
in all suitable places; there are scarcely any of our faunistic 
lists of any considerable pretensions to completeness in which * 
its name does not occur. Yet it does not appear to have been 
found in Florida by Allen, a circumstance corroborating Audu- 
bon’s statement that in some portions of that State alone he 
had never observed it. It is a common inhabitant of suitable 
regions throughout the Colorado water-shed. 

The leading trait of the Brown Creeper is its extraordinary 
industry—the “incomparable assiduily”, as it has been well 
styled, with which it works foraliving. Like all good workers, 
the Creeper makes no fuss about it, but just sticks to it. So 
quietly, yet with such celerity, does it go about its business 
that it scarcely seems to be at work, but rather to be rambling 
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in an aimless way about the truuks of trees, or at most only 
caring to see how fast it can scramble up to the top. During 
all this time, however, the bird is on the alert in the search for 
‘insects, which it extracts from their lurking places with such 
dexterity that its progress is scarcely arrested for a moment ; 
and the numbers of these minute creatures -yearly destroyed 
is simply incalculable. The Creeper is strongly attached to 
the trunks of large trees, being seldom seen foraging on even 
the larger branches; and it has a great fancy for traveling 
upward. These two traits combined result in its marked habit 
of beginning its curious search for insects near the bottom of 
a tree, and ascending with jerks in a straight or spiral line to 
the top. Then, if it likes the tree, and thinks it a good place 
to stay a while longer in, the bird launches itself into the air, 
and drops down on wing, to begin another ascent, in prefer- 
ence to scrambling down again, as a Woodpecker or Nuthatch 
would do. The easy, gliding motion with which it climbs has 
' deceived one writer into stating that the Creeper does not hop 
along like a Woodpecker; but, in fact, the movement is exactly 
the same in both cases. One of the English writers (Barrington, 
Zool. 2d. ser. ix. p. 3998) describes, however, something peculiar 
in the position of the feet during the act of climbing :—These, he 
says, are not held parallel with each other, and near together, 
under the belly, but widely straddled, and thrown so far forward 
as to form with the end of the tail a surprisingly broad-based 
isosceles triangle. So nimble is the bird, and such a sly way 
has it of eluding observation by turning in the opposite direc- 
tion to that in which a person moves t¢ look after it, thus con- 
tinually interposing the trunk of the tree in the line of vision, 
that it is no wonder the way it holds its feet long remained 
’ unascertained. Many things conspire to screen the queer little 
bird from any but the most patient and closest scrutiny during 
its ordinary avocations; and so nearly do its colors correspond 
with the tints of the bark that it is likely to be overlooked 
altogether. But its habits are so methodical and undeviating 
that when one has learned them there is no difficulty. If we 
see a Creeper alight at the base of a tree on the side away from 
us, we have only to stand still, and keep a sharp lookout for it 
higher up; in a few moments, its spiral twisting will bring it 
round to our side; the chief point is to look high enough up, 
’ for it is surprising how rapidly the bird ascends. It generally 
makes the whole journey before dropping on wing to the base 
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of the tree again, or making off to another; sometimes, how- 
ever, the tree seems to be not to its liking, when, as if actuated 
by a sudden impulse, it abandons an unprofitable search, and 
flies to a more promising feeding ground. 

In thinking about the extraordinary activity of many small 
birds, one is tempted to ask himself the question, Do they ever 
rest? Who ever saw a Creeper, Nuthatch, Titmouse or Gold- 
crest motionless for any considerable length of time? Very 
few, I suspect. In the present case of the Creeper, however, 
Audubon has left a note of his observation, showing that even 
this most indefatigable of insect-hunters requires its period of 
repose:—‘ I have observed it when satiated,” he says, ‘remain 
still and silent as if asleep, and, as it were, glued to the bark, 
for nearly an hour at a time. But whether the bird was really 
asleep, or wished to elude us, is more than I can affirm, though 
I am inclined toward the latter supposition, because toward 
night it retires to a hole, where frequently as many as a whole 
brood repose together, as I have on several occasions wit- 
nessed.” Mr. T. G. Gentry has noticed the same thing :—“On 
the outskirts of Philadelphia,” he says, ‘stands a certain hol- 
low birch-tree, which has afforded lodgings for a half-dozen 
individuals of this species for several successive winters. On 
the return of night, the birds will precipitate themselves into 
the cavity, and closely huddle en masse, until day-break.” 

The Creeper differs from most of its relations in having very 
little sociability; it seems to be too much occupied with its 
pressing affairs to have any time for social relaxations. Though 
itis often found with Nuthatches and Titmice, it seems that 
the association is not sought on its own part, but is rather the 
intrusion of the other birds, or the casual coming together of 
species whose resorts are similar. I think it is decidedly a shy 
and solitary bird. Audubon’s remark, that the members of one 
family usually remain together until the following spring, is 
contrary to my experience; but it derives some probable sup- 
port from Mr. Gentry’s above-quoted observation. The birds 
that the Creeper is oftenest seen on the same tree with are 
probably the smaller species of Woodpecker, commonly called 
“sapsuckers”. The infestation of particular trees by insects 
probably calls the two kinds of bird together in community 
of interest; though it is supposed by some that the wily little 
Creeper takes advantage of the superior ability of Woodpeck- 
ers to find insects, and follows in their wake to trees where it 
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may be sure of a feast. Yet its solitary habits are always con- 
spicuous, and are exhibited by its choice, especially during the 
breeding season, of the depths of the forest for its home, and 
by the little attention it pays to other birds. At other seasons, 
however, it betrays more familiarity, and is occasionally seen 
in orchards, gardens, and lawns near dwelling-houses. The 
degree of shyness or timidity it shows in the presence of man, 
and of the pains it takes to elude observation, has been vari- 
ously rated by authors. Dr. Brewer alludes to the current 
statement that the Creeper, on perceiving itself to be watched, 
moves to the opposite side of the trunk, as lacking foundation, 
and is inclined to the opinion that the bird’s movements are 
not due to caution, but simply to restlessness, he having always 
found them unconscious or regardless of his presence. My 
experience goes toconfirm this. While I do not mean to assert 
that a Creeper may not be frightened, and instinctively scuttle 
around the trunk, or fly away, I have often stood within a few 
feet of one of the birds, and watched its movements with per- 
fect ease; the course of its cork-screw journey brought it into 
view as often as it was hidden, and the bird appeared all the 
while to consider me of no account whatever. Dr. Brewer's 
remark was made & propos of a statement supposed to be Dr. 
Kennerly’s. The paragraph sounded very familiar to me, and 
I thought I had seen it before—in short, I find that Dr, K. 
copied the statement almost word for word from Nuttall, for- 
getting to use the customary quotation marks. 

As already stated, the bird in nesting occupies natural cavi- 
ties of the wood, or deserted Woodpeckers’ holes, and similar 
retreats, in which is deposited a lining composed of grasses, 
lichens, or decayed wood, usually mingled with the hair of 
quadrupeds or the feathers of birds, the whole mass having 
little consistency. It appears to nest with equal readiness at 
different elevations, sometimes selecting a rotten stump close 
to the ground, at other times finding a hole at a,considerable 
height. It is represented as a brave and devoted parent, 
regardless of its own danger when its nestis threatened. The 
eggs are stated to vary in number from five to eight or even 
nine. They resemble those of the Nuthatches and most Tit- 
mice in being white, sprinkled with reddish-brown dots, and 
others of purplish or neutral tint; the dots being rather spar- 
ingly distributed, though tending at times to wreathe about the 
larger end, The Creeper being a slender-bodied bird in com- 
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parison with its linear dimensions, the eggs appear rather 
small for its size, being about 0.55 in length by 0.44 in breadth. 

The insectivorous diet of the Creeper is occasionally varied 
with vegetable substances. Audubon speaks of finding particles 
of lichens in its gizzard, and Mr. Gentry affirms that he has 
frequently seen the bird upou hemlock, spruce and birch trees, 
feeding upon the seeds which are contained in the cones of the 
two former, and upon the catkins of the latter. According to 
the same writer, the following insects have been identified 
among the contents of its stomach:—Cratonychus cinereus, C. 
pertinax, Rhynchenus pints, Bostrichus pints, Platynus cupret- 
pennis, Harpalus compar, Formica sanguinca and F. subterranea. 
Ants appear to be a favorite article of its diet, and are devoured 
in such quantities that at times the body of the bird has been 
found to smell of these creatures. 

The Creeper’s musical ability is not conspicuous. I have 
never recognized its song,and most authors say nothing on 
this score. But it seems that, besides its well-known harsh 
call-note (more easily learned and recognized than described), 
it has ‘‘a very distinct and varied song”. This observation 
seems to have been first made, in the case of the American bird, 
-by Mr. William Brewster, of Cambridge, who states that he 
has heard the birds singing, in different parts of New England, 
from the middle of March to June. “Their notes are varied 
and warbling and somewhat confused ; some of them are loud, 
powerful, and surpassingly sweet, others are more feeble and 
plaintive; their song usually ends with their accustomed cry, 
which may be represented by ecréé créé-cré-ép.” The same thing, 
however, had been noticed in the case of the Kuropean Creeper ; 
its song during the pairing season being, according to Pro- 
fessor Newton, “loud and pleasing, though not often heard, 
and pitched in a high, shrill key”. So it seems that this 
obscure, hard-working and very practical little bird has found 
time amidst its absorbing pursuits to cultivate some of the 
accomplishments. 


CHAPTER IX.—WRENS 


Fam. TROGLODYTID A 


HE composition of the Wren family at present generally 
accepted by naturalists is such that its strict definition 
scarcely becomes possible; for within its limits is embraced 
much variety of form, and some of its accredited members are 
with difficulty distinguished from those of certain other groups. 
Without attempting to frame an exact diagnosis, I can never- 
theless point out those features by which the Wrens of this 
country at least may be recognized. The chief trouble lies in 
the direction of the Mocking group of Thrushes; Wrens being 
so very much like these birds that the arbitrary criterion of 
size is the most obvious distinction. From ‘the Mimine, how- 
ever, the Troglodytide are distinguished by the greater extent 
of the cohesion of the anterior toes at their bases :—“‘ The inner 
toe is united by half its basal joint to the middle toe, sometimes 
by the whole of this joint; and the second joint of the outer 
toe enters wholly or partially into this union, instead of the 
basalonly.”—(Bairp.) The possession of ten primaries separates 
the Wrens from all of the large sylvicoline group of birds; and 
the first primary, though short, is not spurious. Thescutellate 
tarsi distinguish them from those groups, discussed in preced- 
ing chapters, which have the tarsi booted. In comparison with 
the Titmice and Nuthatches, we observe that in the Wrens the 
pill is altogether different, being of a slender, lengthened, and 
generally curved shape, showing exposed scaled nostrils. This 
member lacks obvious rictal bristles, though the frontal 
feathers may be bristle-tipped. The tail is variable, and with- 
out any special attribute, unless the erected position so fre- 
quently observed may be considered a characteristic. We thus 
arrive at some understanding of the nature of this group; and 
for the practical purpose of discriminating the species with 
which we have to deal, we may say they are 10-primaried 
Oscines of small size, with scuteilate tarsi, short, rounded wings, 
not peculiar tail, slender, unnotched bill, with exposed scaled 
nostrils and no rictal vibrisse, and extensively coherent toes—a 
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conventional expression which probably covers all the modifica- 
tions of the North American species at least, to the exclusion 
of the birds of other families. 

About a hundred species and geographical races of Wrens 
are usually recognized, and referred to some fifteen or twenty 
genera. Nearly all of them are American, and the great 
majority inhabit the warmer parts of this hemisphere. With 
the exception of certain aberrant forms, by some placed in this 
family, the group is only represented in the Old World by one 
or two species—the common Wood Wren of Europe, Anorthura 
troglodytes, analogue of our Winter Wren, and a closely related 
Japanese species, A. fumigatus, thought to be much the same 
as the Alaskan Wren lately described by Professor Baird. The 
habits and general economy of these birds vary to such a 
degree that only a few leading traits can be conveniently 
sketched. The Wrens habitually live near the ground, inhabit- 
ing shrubbery rather than trees, the reeds of swamps or marshes, 
the tangled brushwood of windfall country, patches of cactus, 
piles of rocks, &c. Although not at all scansorial in the proper 
sense, they have a good deal of the Creeper in their composi- 
tion, and are incessantly rustling about in the intricate recesses 
of their chosen resorts, gliding with short flights or leaping 
impetuously. Such humility, and the evident desire for a 
means of ready concealment, even though not always taken 
advantage of, contrast curiously with some other traits the 
Wrens exhibit in an exaggerated degree, and result in a singu- 
larcompound. Forthe Wrens possess a high rate of irritability— 
they are bold, self-asserting and aggressive, petulant to the 
verge of fretfulness, with a certain pertness of demeanor, and 
a singularly prying, inquisitive disposition. They are the irre- 
pressible busy-bodies of feathered society, and not seldom make 
trouble among some of the milder-mannered and better-behaved 
members of the sylvan circle. They are noisy birds; when 
alarmed or displeased, they have a loud, harsh, chattering or 
scolding note; but they are also fine songsters. Every one is 
familiar with the bright hearty carol which the House Wren 
trills so persistently in the spring, and the song of other species 
is often of wonderful timbre. The nidification differs in detail 
with the several species; but it may be said, in general terms, 
that the Wrens build rude and bulky structures of coarse 
materials, sometimes stowed away in holes, beneath rocks, &c., 
in other cases hung in bushes or reeds. There is no constant 
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character of the eggs (of two closely related species, for exam- 
ple, the eggs are in one case white, in the other dark chocolate 
color); but the clutch is always numerous. The Wrens are all 
plainly colored birds, the browns and grays being the prevail- 
ing shades; none of our species, at least, and perhaps none of 
the family, show red, blue, yellow, or green. The dietetic 
regimen is insectivorous. 

Species of this family abound in all parts of temperate North 
America, and one of them also attains the higher latitudes. 
Among them are some of the best known of our eastern birds; 
but in the West and Southwest there are several kinds, be- 
longing to distinct genera, of which less is generally known. I 
shall take occasion to treat the latter with sufficient particu- 
larity to reflect all that has been learned of their life-history ; 
but the more familiar species must be slighted to some extent, 
since the limits which have been set to the present work forbid 
the completion of biographies in every case. 


Genus CAMPYLORHYNCHUS Spix 


CuHaARrs.— Bill stout, compressed, as long as, or longer than 
the head, without notch or rictal bristles; culmen and commis- 
sure curved; gonys nearly straight. Nostrils in the antero- 
inferior part of nasal groove, in advance of the frontal feathers, 
with an overhanging scale with thickened edge, as in Thryo- 
thorus; sometimes, as in the type, reduced to a slight ridge 
along the upper side of the nasal groove. Lateral septum not 
projecting below or anteriorly into the nasal cavity, but con- 
cealed by the nasal scale. Tarsus a little longer than the middle 
toe and claw; claws strong, much curved, and very sharp: 
middle toe with the basal joint adherent almost throughout. 
Wings and tail about equal, the latter graduated ; the.exterior 
webs of lateral feathers broad. In size the largest! of the 
family.”—(BAIRD.) Tarsi scutellate posteriorly. 

This notable genus consists of some twenty species, inhabit- 
ing Central and South America, with a single one extending 
into the United States. A second, found in Lower California, 
may possibly be hereafter included in our fauna; it is noted 
below.* These birds look quite unlike ordinary Wrens; our 
ideas of which require to be considerably enlarged to include 
the Campylorhynchi. They illustrate a peculiarity, shared by 


*Campylorbynchus affinis, Xan, Pr. Phila, Acad. 1859, 298.—Bd. Pr. Phila, Acad. 1859 
303,—Bd. Rev. AB. 1864, 100.—Scl. Cat. AB. 1861, 17.—Zlliot, BNA. pl.—Coop. B, Cal. 
i. 1870, 62, fig.— Cowes, Key, 1872, 85.—B. B. & R. NAB. i. 1874, 133, pl. 8, f. 6. 
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the other two western genera, Catherpes and Salpinctes, in com- 
parison with the more typical Troglodytes. In the latter, the 
tail is thin, that is, the individual feathers are narrow; in the 
western forms, these feathers are broad and rounded, and the 
tail as a whole is consequently fan-shaped. As already stated, 
the species are of great size for this family, and their habits are 
in some respects peculiar. 


Impressed with certain differences observable between typical Wrens and 
the three western genera, Campylorhynchus, Salpinctes, and Catherpes, gen- 
erally assigned to the Troglodytide, I have been led to look into the techni- 
cal aspects of the case, with the result of becoming dissatisfied with the 
alleged position of these forms among the Wrens. In establishing the genus 
Catherpes as distinct from Salpinctes, Professor Baird noted certain discrepan- 
cies in the structure of the feet; and in 1864 (Review, p. 109), he enlarges 
upon the remarkable structure of the tarsus of Salpinctes, which he charac- 
terizes as “especially peculiar among all its cognate genera by having the 
usual two continuous plates along the posterior half of the inner and outer 
faces of the tarsus divided transversely into seven or more smaller plates, 
with a naked interval between them and the anterior scutelle”. This is 
certainly a remarkable feature for a presumed‘ thoroughly Oscine bird to 
exhibit, since it is highly characteristic of Oscines to have the postero-lateral 
tarsal plates continuous, meeting iu a sharp ridge behind. I verify the state 
of the case in Salpinctes as given by Professor Baird, but I find, to my sur- 
prise, that in Campylorhynchus the lateral plates, but especially the outer one, 
are broken up into aseries of conspicuous scutella; and that Catherpes shows 
a tendency, not so fully expressed, to similar division of the tarsal envelope. 
If this structure really possesses the significance attributed to it by many 
of the best writers, the question whether these birds are Wrens at all is 
re-opened. That they possess decidedly Wren-like habits is no strong argu- 
ment, for nothing is more fallacious than such teleological bending of 
diverse structures to similar ends. It will be remembered that Lafresnaye, 
and other writers of repute, have placed species of Campylorhynchus in the 
genus Picolaptes, which is a member of the large family Dendrocolaptide ; 
some of these birds have rigid acuminate Certhia-like tail-feathers, and 
Creeper-like habits; in others, however, the tail is soft, and among them is 
witnessed the greatest diversity of habits. On comparing our Campylorhyn- 
chus with a typical Dendrocolaptine (Dendrornis erythropygia), I find that the 
bills of the two are extremely similar, and that the tarsal envelope of Den- 
drornis is broken up posteriorly into a number of plates, of which those on 
the inner aspect are continuous with those in front, while the postero- 
exterior ones are a series of rounded and isolated scales. Again, in the case 
of Salpinctes, it will be recollected that Bonaparte placed it in the genus 
Myiothera, and cousidered it an Ant-thrush (Formicariidw). On examining 
the tarsus of a species of Thamnophilus, a typical Formicarian, I find that the 
plates are divided behind, and the general structure is substantially the 
same asin Salpinctes. The case of Catherpes is less clear, but it would proba- 
bly go with Salpinctes. These points may not suffice for the summary dis- 
missal of the genera under consideration from the Troglodytide, but they go 
to show that their position in that family is not assured. 
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Cactus Wren 
Campylorhynchus brunneicapillus 


Picolaptes brunnelcapillus, Lafr. ‘‘ Mag. de Zool. 1835, 61, pl. 47" (2 California ”).—Lazr, 
Ann. Lye. N. Y¥. v. 1852, 114 (Texas).—Bd. Stansbury’s Rep. 1852, 327.—Heerm. Journ. 
Phila. Acad. ii, 1853, 263.—Qass. Til. B. Cal. & Tex. 1854, 156, pl. 25. 

Campylorhynchus brunneicapillus, Gray, G. of B. i. 1847, 159.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 223.—Scl. 
Pr. Phila, Acad. viii. 1856, 264.—Bd, BNA. 1858, 355.—Bd. U. S. Mex. B. Surv. ii. pt. ii. 
1859, Birds, 13.—Bd. Proc. Phila. Acad. 1859, 304.—Heerm. PRRR. x. 1859, Williamson's 
Route, Birds, 41.—Bd. Rev. AB. i. 1864, 99.—Dress. Ibis, 1865, 483 (Texas).—Coues, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. 1866, 77 (Arizona) ; 1868, 83 (the same).— Butcher, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1868, 
149 (Laredo, Tex.).— Ooop. Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 183.—Coop. B. Cal. i, 1870, 61, figs. —Cowes, 
Key, 1872, 85.—Merr. U. S. Geol. Surv. Ter. for 1872, 1873, 713 (Utab).—Yarr. & Hensh. 
Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 9.—Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 41, 100.—B. B. & R. NAB. i. 
1874, 132, fig. pl. 8, f. 5.—Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1876, 178 (Utah, &c.). 

Camplorynchus brunneicapillus, Hensh. List B. Ariz. 1875, 155. 

Brown-headed Creeper, Cass. 1. c. 

Californian Cactus-wren, Coop. 1. c. 

Cactus Wren, B. B. §& R.l.e 


Has.—Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Southern Utah, Southern Nevada, and 
portions of California. Northern Mexico. 


Cu. sP.— 6 2 Griseo-fuscus, albo nigroque notatus, pileo obscuré 
brunneo, immaculato ; infra rufo-albus, posticé rufescens, guld 
maculis magnis rotundatis nigris, reliquis partibus punctis sparsis 
nigris ; caudd nigricante, rectrice externd albo multifasciatd, reli- 
quis, mediis exceptis, albo unifasciatis. 


g,adult: Back grayish-brown, marked with black and white, each feather 
having a central white field several times indented with black. Whole: 
crown of head and nape rich dark wood-brown, immaculate. A long white 
superciliary stripe from nostril to nape. Beneath, nearly pure white anter- 
iorly, gradually shading behind into decided cinnamon-brown—the throat 
and fore part of the breast marked with numerous large, crowded, rounded, 
black spots, the rest of the under parts with small, sparse, oval or linear, black 
spots, again enlarging somewhat on the crissum. Wings darker aud more 
fuscous-brown than the back; all the quills with a series of numerous white 
or whitish indentations along the edge of both webs—largest and purest on 
the inner webs. Central tail-feathers like the wings, with numerous, more 
or less incomplete, blackish bars; other tail-feathers blackish, the outer 
with several broad white bars on both webs; the rest with usually only a 
single complete white bar near the end. Bill dark plumbeous, paler below ; 
iris orange. Length, near 8 inches; wing, 3 or more; tail rather longer 
than the wing; bill, ¢; tarsus, 1. 

Q, adult: Quite like the 3, but the spots on the throat and breast rather 
smaller, therefore less crowded, and less strongly contrasting with the sparse 
speckling of the rest of the under parts. 

Young: A newly fledged specimen before me is very similar to the adult 
on the upper parts, but the throat is whitish with little speckling, and there 
are scarcely any spots on the rest of the under parts, which are, however, 
as decidedly cinnamon as those of the adults. 
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The points of difference between this species and the nearly allied though 
apparently quite distinct C. afinis of Lower California (which may yet be 
found in the Colorado Basin) are as follows: In C. affnis, the cap is reddish- 
brown, lighter instead of darker than the back. The marking of the back 
is very conspicuous, in strong streaks of black and white, these two colors 
bordering each other with little or no indentation. The under parts are 
nearly white, with smaller markings on the throat and larger ones else- 
where, so that these areas are scarcely contrasted in appearance. Lastly 
and chiefly, all the lateral tail-feathers, instead of only the outer ones, are 
crossed on both webs with numerous complete white bars. The variations 
with sex and age correspond with those of C. brunneicapillus. 


HB history of the Brown-headed Cactus Wren begins in 
doubt whether it is the bird which the famous French 
ornithologist De Lafresnaye (or De La Fresnaye—it is written 
both ways by the Baron himself) described and figured in 1835 
under the name of Picolaptes brunneicapillus. In critically 
reviewing the case, Professor Baird found it “ quite impossible ” 
to reconcile the ascribed characters of Lafresnaye’s bird with 
the present species, and alludes to the chance that it may 
have come from Peru, instead of California, as was supposed. 
However, as the identification has been universally accepted, 
we are warranted in retaining it, in the absence of proof to the 
contrary. I almost wish that it may be shown to be necessary 
to change the name, which becomes most inconveniently long 
when associated with the generic term—in tact, I remember 
but one more cumbrous appellation for a North American 
bird. This is Synthliborhamphus wurmizuzume, a curious Greco- 
Japanese term, which was invented for one of the North Pacific 
species of the Auk family (Alcide), and for which Brandt, Tem- 
minck and myself are jointly responsible. 

The English name which the “ Cactus” Wren has acquired 
indicates the nature of its customary resorts, and affords a hint 
of its peculiar nidification. As we have already seen, several 
of the Arizona birds are architects of singular skill and taste ; 
the Cactus Wren is one of them. In the most arid and desolate 
regions of the Southwest, where the cacti flourish with wonder- 
ful luxuriance, covering the impoverished tracts of volcanic 
débris with a kind of vegetation only less surly and forbidding 
than the very scoria, this Wren makes its home, and places its 
nests, on every hand, in the thorny embrace of the repulsive 
vegetation. True to the instincts and traditions of the Wren 
family, it builds a bulky and conspicuous domicile; and when 
many are breeding together, the structures become as noticeable 
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as the nests which a colony of Marsh Wrens build in the heart of 
the swaying reeds. But it is not a globular mass of material, 
nor yet a cup; it is like a purse or pouch, and also peculiar in 
its position; for such nests are usually pensile. In the present 
case, the nest resembles a flattened flask—more exactly, it is 
like the nursing-bottle, with which all mothers (and I suspect 
some fathers) are familiar, and this is laid horizontally, on its 
flat side, in the crotch of a cactus. It is constructed of grasses 
and small twigs woven or matted together, and lined with 
feathers. Including the covered way or neck of the bottle 
leading to the nest proper, the structure is some ten or twelve 
inches long, and rather more than half as much in breadth. 
The bird appears to be an early breeder; Dr. Cooper found it 
preparing to build nests about San Diego so early as the 26th 
of February. This, however, may have been somewhat excep- 
tional; for the nests which the same naturalistactnally examined 
in May contained eggs or newly-fledged young, and must, there- 
fore, have been constructed in April. The eggs, from four to 
six in number, and an inch long by two-thirds as much in 
breadth, are white, but so thickly flecked with small salmon- 
colored spots that a rich cast of this tint is given to the whole 
surface. 

The first naturalist to fully identify the species as a bird of 
the United States was Mr. George N. Lawrence, who examined 
specimens taken in Texas by Capt. J. P. McCown, in 1851. 
Soon afterward, it was noticed by Dr. A. L. Heermann in 
the vicinity of Guaymas; and that gentleman’s observations 
upon its habits were published by the Philadelphia Academy, 
in its “Journal”. In 1854, Mr. John Cassin gave a recogniz- 
able figure of the species, referring it, as others before him had, 
to the genus Picolaptes, and consequently placing it on his 
plate in a climbing attitude, which, however suitable for a Pico- 
laptes, is not characteristic of a Campylorhynchus, as these birds 
have nothing substantially in common with the scansorial 
nature of the Creepers and Nuthatches. In the mean time, 
other observers successively contributed their quota to the 
general fund of our knowledge, gradually establishing the 
geographical distribution of the species I have given in a pre- 
ceding paragraph, and affording farther insight into its mode 
of life. Two of the latest items respecting its distribution, 
given by Mr. Henshaw in a work just now issuing from the 
Government press, are specially interesting, as they carry the 
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known range into Utah and Nevada: the bird was taken in 
1871 by Mr. Ferdinand Bischoff in the last named Territory, 
and by Dr. H. ©. Yarrow and Mr. Henshaw at Saint George, 
Utah, during the following year. All our accounts agree sub- 
stantially respecting the thoroughly Wren-like nature of the 
bird. Its motions are sprightly and varied; its temperament 
is curiously compounded of self-assertion, petulance, inquisitive- 
ness, and timidity ; now it skulks in the shelter of the impene- 
trable cactus patches and other dense undergrowth, now 
mounts the tops of the bushes to scold in a loud, harsh tone, 
or to utter the notes of its clear and ringing song. 


Genus SALPINCTES Cabanis 


CHARS.—Bill about:as long as the head, slender, compressed, 
straight at base, then lightly decurved, acute at tip, faintly 
notched. Nostrils conspicuous, scaled, in a large fossa. Wing 
longer than the tail, the exposed portion of the first primary about 
half as long as the second, which is decidedly shorter than the 
third. Tailrounded, of twelve broad plane feathers, with rounded 
or subtruncate ends. Feet small and weak; tarsus longer 
than the middle toe, scutellate posteriorly. Hind toe and claw 
shorter than the middle one. Lateral toes of unequal lengths, 
the outer being the longest; both very short, the tips of their 
claws falling short of the base of the middle claw. 

The special structure of the tarsal envelope, in connection 
with the small size of the feet and peculiar relative proportions 
of the tarsus and the several toes, readily distinguishes this 
genus among its allies. Tt is represented, as far as now known, 
by a single species; though a different variety has lately been 
ascertained to occur on the island of Guadaloup, off the coast 
of Lower California. 


Rock Wren 


Salpinctes obsoletus 


Troglodytes obsoletus, Say, Long’s Exp. R, Mts. ii. 1823, 4. Aud. OB. iv. 1838, 443, pl. 360, 
f, 4.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 73.—Aud, BA. ii, 1841, 113, pl. 116.— Woodh. Sitgr. Rep. Zufii, 
1853, 66.—Heerm. Journ. Phila. Acad. ii. 1853, 263.—Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad, 1855, 309 
(New Mexico).—Newb. PRRR. vi. 1857, 80.—Heerm. PRRR. x. 1859, 41. 

Myiothera obsoleta, Bp. AO. i. 1825, 6, pl. 1. f. 2.—Bp. Ann, Lye. N, Y. ii, 1826, 73.— Towns, 
Journ, Phila. Acad. 1839, 154. 

Troglodytes obsoleta, Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 435. 

Troglodites obsoletus, Ornith. Comm. Journ. Phila. Acad. vii. 1837, 193. 

Taryothorus obsoletus, Bp. CGL. 1838, 11.—Bp., ‘ Rev. Zool. ii. 1839, 98”. 
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Salpinctes obsoletus, Cab. Arch. f. Naturg. 1847, Bd. i. 323 (type).—Bp, CA. i, 1859, 224.— 
Bd. BNA. 1858, 357.—Bd. U. S. Mex. B. Surv. ii pt. ii, 1859, Birds, 13.—Henry, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. 1859, 107 (New Mexico).—Scl. PZS. 1859, 371 (Oaxaca).—Xant. Pr. Phila. 
Acad. 1859, 191 (California).—S. & S. Ibis, 1460, 30 (Vera Paz).— Bd, Ives’s Exped. pt. v. 
1861, 6 (Colorado River.)—Hayd, Tr. Am. Philos. Soc. xii. 1862, 463.—Bd. Rev. AB. i. 
1864, 110.—Cowes, Ibis, 1865, 164 (Arizona).—Coxes, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 77 (Arizona).— 
Coues, Pr. Phila, Acad. 1868, 83 (Arizona).—Butch. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1868, 149 (Texas).— 
Brown, Ibis, 1868, 421 (Yancouver).—Ooop. Arm. Nat. iii. 1869, 73, 183, 297 (Upper Mis- 
souri).— Ooop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 64, fig —Coop. Pr. Cal. Acad. 1870, 75 (Colorado River),.— 
Coues, Key, 1872, 85.—Allen, Bull. MCZ. iii. 1872, 174.—Hold. Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 
195 (Black Hills).—Merr. U. S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1872, 1873, 673.—Trippe, Pr. Bost. 
Soc. xv. 1873, 236 (Decatur County, Iowa).—Ridg. Bull. Ess. Inst. v. 1873, 180 (Colo- 
rado).—Trippe, Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 566 (the same).—dllen, Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 363.— 
Ridg. Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 605.—Allen, Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1874, 50 (Yellowstone River).— 
Coues, BNW. 1874, 27, 230.—Bd. Br. & Ry. NAB. i. 1974, 135, figs. pl. 8, f£. 3.—Yarr. & 
Hensh. Rep. Orn, Specs. 1874, 8.—Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 41, 100.—Nelson, Pr. 
Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 353 (Nevada).—Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. i876, 179. 

Salpinctus obsoletus, Stev. U. S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1870, 1871, 464. 

Salpinetes obsoletus, Merr. U. 8S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1872, 1873, 713, 

Thryothorus latifasciatus, ‘‘ Licht. Preis-Verz. 1831, no, 827" 

Rocky Mountain Wren, Rock Wren, Authors. 


Han.—Western United States and Mexico. South to Guatemala. 


CH. sp.— $ 2 Fusco-griseus, nigro et albido punctatus, obsoleté 
fusco-undulatus, uropygio rufescente; subtus albidus posticé rufes- 
cens, guld obsoleté fusco-striatd ; rectricibus mediis dorso concolori- 
bus, fusco-striatis, lateralibus fulvis, nigro-fasciatis. 


$9, adnlt: Upper parts pale brownish-gray, minutely dotted everywhere 
with blackish and whitish points together, and usually showing obsolete 
wavy bars of dusky. Rump cinnamon-brown; a whitish superciliary line ; 
beneath, soiled white, shading behind into pale cinnamon, the throat and 
breast obsoletely streaked, and the under tail-coverts barred, with dusky. 
Quills of the wings rather darker than the back, with similar markings on 
the outer webs. Middle tail-feathers like the back, with many dark bars of 
equal width with the lighter ones; lateral tail-feathers similarly marked on 
the outer webs, plain on the inner webs, with a broad subterminal black 
bar on both webs and cinnamon-krown tips, the latter usually marbled with 
dusky ; outer feather with several blackish and cinnamon bars on both 
webs. Bill and feet dark horn color, the former paler at base below. 
Length, 54-6; wing, 23-24; tail, 2}-23; bill, 3-2; tarsus, $-4. 

Most of the markings of this species are blended and diffuse. The shade 
of the upper parts is quite variable, from dull grayish to a more plumbeous 
shade, often with afaint pinkish tinge. Specimens in worn and faded plum- 
age may altogether fail to show the peculiar dotting with black and whitish 
usually seen; but, in these, the crosswise dusky undulation, as well as the 
streaks on the breast, are commonly more distinct than in fresher-feathered 
examples. The rufous tinge of the under parts is very variable in shade ; 
that of the rump, however, is always well marked. 


( TATEMENTS to the effect that the Rock Wren does not 
occur on the Pacific side have no foundation in fact. In 
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the “ History of North American Birds” (1874), it is said to be 
‘‘not recorded from Pacific slope”; but one such ‘record, of 
date 1868, is above-quoted. The current eastward limitation 
of its range must likewise be extended, since the bird has been 
found in lowa. Yet authors are right in regarding it as more 
especially or chiefly an inhabitant of the great central plateau 
and Rocky Mountains at large to the Coast ranges; and I am 
not aware that it has ever. been found on the coast of Upper 
Jalifornia or Oregon, though it is said by Dr. Cooper to appear 
toward the Sacramento Valley. It gains the coast further 
south, and extends to Cape Saint Lucas. Its northern limit is 
close by the boundary of the United States (latitude 49°). In 
the other direction, the matter is less definite. I give a Mexi- 
can quotation in a preceding paragraph, and we have the ex- 
cellent authority of Mr. Osbert Salvin for the occurrence of the 
bird in Guatemala. Of the movements of the bird within the 
general area of its distribution, I am not prepared to speak with 
desirable precision. It is migratory; but the northern limit 
of its wintering, and the southern limit of its sammering, I 
think remain to be ascertained. It appears to breed at large 
in its United States range. At Fort Whipple I noticed its 
arrival during the latter part of April, and it remains there at 
least until April. At Fort Mojave, lower in the Territory, 
though near the same latitude, its presence has been noted in 
February, and the inference is that it winters there. It has 
been found at Toquerville, Utah, after the middle of October. 
Some of its movements may be further illustrated by the fol- 
lowing votes of Mr. T. M. Trippe, extracted from the “ Birds of 
the Northwest”: 

“The Rock wre ren arrives at Idaho [Springs, Clear Creek 
County, Colorado,] about the 20th of May, and extends its range 
up to, and a little above, timber-line. It breeds most abundantly 
between 6,500 and 9,500 feet, rarely nesting higher than the 
latter elevation, though found during summer from 12,000 feet 
down tothe plains. It isa constant resident of the piles of loose 
rock which lie scattered on the mountaiu-sides, in which it finds 
its food and rears its young, and to which it retreats for safety 
on being alarmed. On its first arrival it is rather shy, but 
soon becomes tame and even familiar, haunting piles of boul- 
ders and small stones in the placer diggings, close to the miners’ 
cabins. It rarely ventures far from its favorite rocky retreats ; 
but occasionally visits the road-sides to pick up flies and other 

11 BC 
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insects, and sometimes hops over the roofs of cabins aud mills, 
and not infrequently chooses the ridge as a convenient place 
from which to serenade its mate. It has a curious, rapidly 
repeated note, that sounds like the whirring of wings; its song 
is very beautiful, louder and sweeter thau that of the House 
Wren, though not as varied. While singing, the bird usually 
perches on the top of a heap of stones, and stands erect, with 
head thrown up, like the Carolina Wren. At such times it is 
quite timid, and if alarmed, instantly ceases the song and looks 
anxiously around, bubbing itself up and down every little 
while, like the Dipper, and presently creeps down into the 
stone-heap. Late in autumn its feathers become much worn 
from constant creeping among the rocks. In September it 
disappears.” 

The Rock Wren abounds in suitable situations throughout 
the Colorado Basin, where its vivacious behavior and loud 
notes render it conspicuous among the other smaller plainly clad 
species. It is found in most situations, whether wooded or 
open, but evidently prefers rocky places, full of chinks and 
crannies, where it creeps furtively about like a mouse, only 
with greater agility, or skips and flutters from stone to stone. 
The greater portion of its habitat being still unsettled, the bird 
thus frequenting wild and desolate places has acquired a repu- 
tation for shyness and love of seclusion; but there is every 
reason to suppose that in the course of time, should the coun- 
try ever grow populous, it will become as familiar as the House 
Wren. In the West, Parkman’s Wren, which is nothing but 
a variety of the sociable little aédon, continues to be quite as 
retiring and solitary a bird as the Rock Wren. In the case of 
the latter, we already have the premonitory signs of the semi- 
domestication of which the bird is susceptible ; it often comes 
about the miner’s or the squatter’s cabin, even building its nest 
in the chinks of the logs; and with equal readiness haunts the 
shrubbery of gardens in many of the western towns. It would 
make a very desirable addition to our “ household birds ”. 

The materials which compose the Rock Wren’s nest are very 
miscellaneous—some general term like “rabbish” would best 
express the state of the case. Sometimes a nest is found to be 
composed almost eutirely of some single substance that hap- 
pened readily available; but it is oftener built of a variety of 
materials—any that come handy—sticks, bark-strips, weeds, 
grasses, moss, hair, wool, &c. The sites selected are quite as 
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various; usually the nest is built in a rift of rocks, or on the 
ground beneath some shelving rock. The variety of the 
Rock Wren which iuhabits the island of Guadaloup, off the 
enast of Lower California, is said to ingeniously block up the 
entrance to its nest with an artificial wall built of pebbles, leav- 
ing an aperture only just large enough to pass. A nest has 
been found in the natural cavity of a clay bank; and others, 
as already hinted, between the logs of a cabin. As to the 
period of laying, we are again met by great diversity, in conse- 
quence of the wide range of the bird during the breeding 
season. Dr. Cooper’s Fort Benton nest contained nine eggs, 
in June; at San Diego, the same naturalist found young birds 
in May; in New Mexico, Mr. Henshaw took a nest containing 
three young and one egg, June 17; and another, with four 
nearly fledged young, was secured July 28, though birds of the 
vear already flying had been observed two weeks previously. 
This indicates, of course, that at least two broods are reared; 
and such is doubtless the rule, in the southerly localities at any 
rate. The eggs seem to run from four to eight or nine toa 
clutch; they measure from 0.72 to 0.77 in length by 0.60 to 
0.66 in breadth, averaging about 3x 3;. they are noticeable for 
their rotundity, and the crystalline purity and smoothness 
of the shell. The white ground is rather sparingly sprinkled 
with distinct reddish-brown dots, usually massed at the large 
end or wreathed around it. 


Genus CATHERPES Baird 


CHARS.—In general features, even to the system of colora- 
tion, and the tints themselves, closely resembling Salpinctes. 
Tail and wings much as in that genus. Bill singularly attenu- 
ate, about as long as the head, nearly straight in all its out- 
lines, even the gonys being scarcely appreciably, and the cul- 
men and gonys only slightly, deflected toward the end. There 
appears to be some peculiarity in the direction of the axis of 
the bill as a whole in comparison with that of the rest of the 
skull, there being little rise of the forehead from the line of the 
culmen. Tarsus short, not exceeding the middle toe and claw, 
with a tendency to subdivision of the tarsal plates behind. 
Hind toe and claw as long as the middle one. Lateral toes of 
unequal lengths, the tip of the claw of the outer one reaching, 
or rather surpassing, the base of the middle claw. 

Asin the case of Salpinctes, this genus possesses but one 
known species, which is separable into two geographical races. 
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Canon Wren 
Catherpes mexicanus* conspersus 


Troglodytes albifrons, Bd. Stansbury’s Rep. 1852, 327. 

Troglodytes mexicanus, Heerm. Journ. Phila. Acad. 1853, 263.—Cass. Ill. B. Cal. & Tex. 
1854, 173, pl. 30 (in part). 

Catherpes mexicanus, Bd. BNA. 1858, 355 (in part).— Kenner. PRRR. x. 1859, 26.—Xant. Pr. 
Phila, Acad, 1859, #9! (California).—Bd. Rev. AB. i.1864,|L11 (in part).— Dress, Lbis, 1865, 
484 (Texas).— Cowes, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 77 (Arizona).—Ooop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 66, figs. — 
Aiken, Pr. Bost, Soc. xv. 1872, 196 (Colorado, resident).—Allen, Pull. MCZ. 1872, 175 
(Colorado City).—Allen, Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 404.—Oowes, Key, 1872, 85.—Merr. U.S. 
Geol. Surv. Terr, for 1872, 1873, 713 (Utuh).—Ooop. Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 17.—Coues, BNW. 
1874, 28. 

Catherpes mexicanus var. conspersus, Ridgw. Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 603.—Ridg. Bull. Ess, 
Inst. v. 1873, 180 (Colorado).—Bd. Br. & Ry. NAB. i. 1&74, 139, fig. pl. 8, f. 4.—Yarr. & 
Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 9.—Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 41, 101.—Hensh. Zool. 
Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1876, 181. 

White-throated Wren, White-throated Rock Wren, Cafion Wren, Authors. 


HaB.—Throughont New Mexico and Arizona, and portions of Texas, 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada, and California. Resident. 


Cu. sp.— ¢ 2 Brunneus, anticé pallescens, posticé rufescens, 
undique albido nigroque punctatus ; caudd cinnamomind, angustis- 
simé nigrofasciatd ; guid albd; ventre ferrugineo, obsolete albido 
fuscoque notato; pedibus nigris. : 


é @, adult: Upper parts brown, paler and grayer anteriorly, behiud shad- 
ing insensibly into rich rufous, everywhere dotted with small dusky and 
whitish spots. Tail clear ciunamon-brown, crossed with numerous very 
narrow and mostly zigzag black bars. Wing-quills dark brown, the outer 
webs of the primaries and both webs of the inner secondaries barred with 
the color of the back. Chin, throat, and fore breast, with the lower half 
of the side of the head and neck, white, shading behind through ochraceons- 
brown into rich deep ferruginous, and posteriorly obsoletely waved with 
dusky and whitish. Bill slate color, of a pale livid hue below; feet black; 


* The synonymy of the true mexicanus is :— 

Thryothorus mexicanus, Sw, Zool. Ill, i, 1829, pl. 11. 

froglodytes mexicanus, Licht, ‘‘ Preis-Verz. Mex. Vig. 1830, 2"; J. f.O. 1863, 57.—Gray, G. 
of B. i. 1847, 159. 

Salpincies mexicanus, Oab. Wieg. Arch, 1847, Bd. i. 324.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 224.—Cab, MH. 
i, 1850, 78.—Scl, PZS. 1855, 66; 857, 212 (Orizaba) ; 1858, 29 (Oaxaca),—Scel. Cat. AB. 
1861, 18. 

Catherpes mexicanus, Scl. PZS. 1864, 172 (City of Mexico).—Sumich. Mem. Bost. Soe. i. 
1869, 545 (Vera Cruz), 

Catherpes mexicanus var. mexicanus, Ridg. Am. Nat, vii. 1873, 603.—Bd, Br. Ry. NAB. i. 
1874, 138. 

Thryothorus guttulatus, Lafr. RZ. 1839, 99, 

? Troglodytes albico)lis, ‘‘ Cuv.” 

? Troglodytes murartus, Licht, “ Preis-Verz. Mex. Vég. 1830, 2"; J. f. O. 1863, 57. 

? Certhia albifrons, Giraud, Sixteen Sp.Tex. B. 1841, pl. 8 (see Ridg. Am. Nat. vii. 1873,604). 


Haa.—Mexico, southward from near the border of the United States. 
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eyes brown. Length about 54 inches; extent, 74; wing, 27; tail, 24; bill, 
4; tarsus, 2. 

The numerous United States specimens of this bird I have examined differ 
decidedly from the Mexican form, as accurately pointed ont by Mr. Ridgway. 
The Mexican bird is larger, with a different curve of the bill; it is much 
darker colored both above and below, with sharper distinction of the white 
throat, and with the spots of the upper parts restricted to the back and 
wings; with the black tail-bars much broader and more regular, and the 
light markings on the outer webs of the quills mere indentations instead of 
complete bars. 


OINTS, about the Cafion Wren are its fondness for the 

resorts the name indicates, and its wonderfully impressive 
chant. More anon of the last of these two leading traits. I 
will first speak of its haunts, which are no less characteristic 
of the bird than its singular utterances. It is not very long 
since the bird was unknown as an inhabitant of the United 
States; and no one could have surmised how large an area in 
this country it really occupies from the hints of its distribution 
which our literature of ten years ago afforded. It was supposed 
to merely reach our border, with a little extension within our 
limits up the Colorado Valley. The fact that I had never seen 
it at Fort Whipple supported this notion of its limited distribu- 
tion, and in my ‘“‘ Prodrome” of 1866 I gave the bird as one gen- 
erally distributed over the southern and western portions of 
Arizona, up to Fort Mojave at least. I now see that its absence 
from that locality—at any rate, its rarity, so great that it never 
came under my observation—was due to the topographical 
features of the place, not its geographical position. There 
were plenty of rocks about the fort (rocks, like reptiles and 
cactuses, are nateral products of Arizona), just suiting the 
wants of the Salpinctes; but this immediate vicinity lacked 
the singular walled chasms with which many portions of the 
Territory are scored and seamed—those reproductions on a 
smaller scale of the Grand Caiion of the Colorado itself, most 
wonderful crack of the ground in America—and such rifts of 
solid rock alone are entirely to the liking of the Cafion Wren. 
So it fell out that it was left for the latest ornithologists of 
the Southwest—for Allen, Aiken, Ridgway, and Henshaw—to 
show that the range of the bird extends from Arizona and 
New Mexico, and portions of Texas and Southern California, 
into Colorado, Utah, and Nevada. How much further it may 
actually reach we do not yet know; but there is nothing in 
the analogies of the case to forbid the supposition that the 
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Cafion Wren may push northward wherever its favorite resorts 
can be found. For it is by no means the tender, semi-tropical 
bird we may have somewhat unconsciously supposed ; it is 
resident in all the Territories just named; it winters in Colorado, 
Utah, and Nevada; and if it is ever subjected to the migratory 
impulses which most of the Wrens feel at times, there is noth- 
ing but the lack of suitable baunts to restrain its movements. 

We remember the “ rift within the lute”; in the Caton Wren 
we have the lute within the rift—a curious little animated 
music-box, utterly insignificant in size and appearance, yet fit 
to make the welkin ring with glee. This bird-note is one of 
the most characteristic sounds in nature; nothing matches it 
exactly; and its power to impress the hearer increases when, 
as usually happens, the volume of the sound is strengthened 
by reverberation through the deep and sinuous cafion, echoed 
from side to side of the massive perpendicular walls till it 
gradually dies away in the distance. No technical description 
would be likely to express the character of these notes, nor 
explain the indelible impression they make upon one who hears 
them for the first time amid the wild and desolate scenes to 
which they are a fit accompaniment. The song is perfectly 
simple; it is merely a succession of single whistling notes, each 
separate and distinct, beginning as high in the scale as the 
bird can reach, and regularly descending the gamut as long as 
the bird’s breath holds out, or until it reaches the lowest note 
the bird is capable of striking. These notes are loud, clear, 
and of a peculiarly resonant quality; they are uttered with 
startling emphasis, and I sometimes. fancied I detected a shade 
of derision, as if, secure iu its own rocky fastnesses, the bird 
were disposed to mock the discomforts and anxieties of a 
journey through hostile deserts. 

In its general habits, the Cation Wren displays much of the 
nature of a Creeper; and, on closely comparing the structure 
of its feet, much resemblance may be traced. In fact, its habits 
recall the impression I bave formed respecting those of the 
European Wall Creeper (Tichodroma). It often flies up and 
down the face of perpendicular cliffs, clinging to the slightest 
inequalities of surface, or settling to sing upon the very edge 
of the crest; and has even been observed to cling to the roof 
of a cave with all the facility of a Creeper. When among loose 
bowlders, its behavior is more becoming a Wren; it threads the 
inazes of the rocks, like the Salpinctes, with wonderful agility, 
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ina sly and furtive way, delighting to baffle observation and 
re-appear unexpectedly in another place to laugh heartily at 
the perplexity it has occasioned. But I must not represent 
the Cation Wren solely in its leading character of the scoffing 
anchoretic cave-dweller; it sometimes displays familiar traits, 
coming in friendly spirit about man’s abode, to nest in crevices 
of walls and buildings, or even occupy boxes put up for its 
accommodation, like a Martin, Bluebird, or House Wren. 
Sufficient and satisfactory details respecting its nest and eggs 
have not yet reached me; from what 1 can gather from the 
published records, its economy in these matters closely resem- 
bles that of the Rock Wren. Eggs supposed to belong to the 
Cation Wren have been described by Dr. Brewer; they were 
‘‘four in number, were unusually oblong and pointed for eggs 
of this family, and measured .80 by .60 of an inch, with a 
crystalline-white ground, profusely covered with numerous and 
large blotches of a reddish or cinnamon brown”. 


SusramMity TROGLODYTINZ: Tyricau WRENS 


This is a much more homogeneous group than the family at 
large as usually constituted. Tbe current genera of North 
America are very closely related—so closely that their formal 
discrimination becomes difficult. They are in fact best dis- 
tinguished by the system of coloration, in connection with 
certain slight details of form. Since every one of our species 
represents a different subdivision, it will suffice to present here 
an analysis which will serve for their recognition, and obviate 
the necessity of diagnosis under the several heads given beyond. 


All the following sections with the wings and tail more or less completely 
barred crosswise. 


A. Large. Upper parts uniform in color, without streaks or bars; ramp 
with concealed white spots. Belly unmarked; a conspicuous super- 
ciliary stripe. 

a. Tail shorter or not longer than the wings, all the feathers brown, 


distinctly barred .......----.------ THRYOTHORUS (T. ludovicianus). 
b. Tail decidedly longer than the wings (in our species), blackish, not 
fully barred on all the feathers.......-.. THRYOMANES (T. bewicki). 


B. Small. Upper parts not uniform, the back being more or less distinctly 
barred crosswise ; wings, tail, and flanks fully barred. 

c. Tail about equal to wings, the outstretched feet reaching scarcely or 

not beyond its end ........---.---.------ TROGLODYTES (T. aédon). 

d. Tail decidedly shorter than wings, the outstretched feet reaching 

far beyond its end.........---..------ ANORTHURA (A. troglodytes). 
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C. Small. Upper parts not uniform, the back being streaked lengbiwise:} 
: flanks scarcely or not barred. 
e. Bill about } as long as head ; crown plain; streaks of back confined 


to interscapular region .. ..--. eachene TELMATODYTES (T. palustris). 
f. Bill scarcely or nor $ as long as head ; crown streaked, like the whole 
BACK scsi cicicseinis . ceseew semen eee CisroTHoRus (C. stellaris). 


Species of all these sections, excepting typical Thryothorus, 
occur in the Colorado Basin. The synonymy of Thryothorus 
ludovicianus* is subjoined, together with a figure of the same 


*Thryothorus ladovicianus.—Carolina Wren. 
a. ludovicianus., 


Motacilla troglodytes, var. y, Gm. SN. i. pt. ii. 1788, 994, no. 46y (Buff.v. 361; PE. 730, f. 1). 

Sylvia ludoviciana, Lath. 10. ii. 1790, 548, nu. 150 (also baxed on Buffon). (Not of p. 535, 
no. 105). 

Motacilla ludovisiana, Turt. SN. i. 1806, 613. 

Troglodytes Judovicianus, ‘‘ Licht. Verz. 1823, 35".—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 29.— 
Bp. Ann. Lye. N. Y. ii. 1826, 93.—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 429.— Aud. OB. i. 1831, 399, pl. 78.— 
,Aud, Syn. 1839, 74.—Aud. BA, ii. 1841, 116, pl. 117.—Giraud, BLI. 1844, 75.—Woodh. 
Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 67.—Gerhardt, Naum. iii. 1853, 37.—Hoy, Pr. Phila, Acad. 1853, 
313 (Wisconsin).—Read, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1853, 399 (Obio).—Kennic. Tr. Ill. Agric. 
Soe. i. 1855, 583.—Pratten, Tr. Ill. Agric. Soc. i. 1855, 603.—Mazim. J. f. O. 1858, 110.— 
Gosse, Alabaina, 1859, 83.—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 438 (Missouri).—Mayn. B. 
Fla. 1873, 37. 

Thryothorus ludovicianus, Bp. CGL. 1838, 11.—Burnett, Pr. Bost. Soc. iv. 1851, 116.—Sel. 
Cat. AB. 1861, 20.—Barnard, Smiths, Rep. for 1860, 1861, 436.—Coues & Prent. Smiths. 
Rep. for 1861, 1862, 410.—Bd. Rev. AB. 1864, 123.—? Dress. Ibix, 1865, 484.—Lawr. Ann. 
Lyc. N.Y. viii. 1866, 283 (Long Island).—Coues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 108.— Allen, 
Mem. Bost. Soc.i. 1868, 523.—Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 27; Phila. ed. 20 (wintering).— 
COoues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1871, 19.—Coues, Am. Nat. 1871, 367.— Allen, Bull. MCZ. ii. 187!, 
266; iii. 1872, 125, 175 (Kansas). —Allen, Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 265.—Scott, Pr. Bost. Soe. xv. 
1872, 221.—Coues, Key, 1872, 86, f. 29.—Snow, B. Kansas, 1873, 6.—Allen. Am. Nat. vii. 
1873, 363.—Ridg. Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 550, 605; viii. 1874, 198.—Merriam, Am. Nat. viii. 
1874, 8, 86.—Coues, BNW. 1874, 29. 

Thryothorus ludovicianus var, ludovicianus, Bd. Br. & Ry. NAB. i. 1874, 142, pl.9, 1. 1. 

Thriothorus ludovicianus, Bd. BNA. 1858, 361. 

Thryotorus !udovicianus, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 220. 

Motacilta caroliniana, Barvtr, Trav, Fla, Jst Am. ed. 1791, 291. 

Certhia caroliniana, Wils. AO. ii. 1810, 61, pl. 12, f. 5.—Bp. Journ. Phila, Acad. iv. 1824, 28, 

Troglodyfes arundinaceus, Vieill. OAS. ii. 1807, 55, pl. 108 (not the account of habits). 

Thryothorus arundinaceus, ‘ Less. RZ. 1840, 263 (syn, excl.) ”. 

Thryo‘horus littoralis, Viedl2, ‘‘ Nouv. Dict. d’Hist, Nat. xxxiv. 1819, 56”. 

Thryothorus louisians, ‘“ Less. RZ. 1840, 263" (in part). | 

Troglodyte de la Louisiane, Buf. “ v. 361"; (PE. 730, f. 1).—Bodd. Tabl. PE. 1783, 46. 

Roitelet de Ja Lonisiane, Buff. PE. 730, f. 1. 

Loulsiana Warbler, Lath. Syn. Suppl. ii. 244, n. 16 (not of Syu. ii, pt. ii. 480, no, 101). 

Troglodyte des Roseaux, Vieill. (1807 nec 1819). 

Carolina Wren, (ireat Carolina Wren, Authors, 

b. berlandieri. 

Thriothoras berlandleri, Qouch, MSS.—Bd. BNA. 1858, 362; ed. of 1860, pl. 83, f. 1. 

Thryothorus berlandieri, Bd. Rev. AB. 1864, 124.—Coues, Am. Nat. v. 1871, 367. 

Thryothorus ludovicianus var. berlandiert, Cowes, Key, 1872, 86.—Coues, BNW. 1874, 29.— 
Bad. Br. & Ry. NAB. i. 1874, 144, pl. 9, f. 2. 

Hab.—Eastern United States; north to New York. Var. berlandieri, 
Valley of the Rio Grande. 
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bird, to complete an enumeration of the North American species. 
My notices of the species must be brief, and restricted chiefly 
to local items, since ample details of these well known birds 
have already been published in other treatises. 


F1G. 23.--Carolina Wren. 


White-bellied Wren 


Thryomanes bewicki leucogaster 


a. bewické. 

Troglodytes bewickii, Aud. OB. i. 1831, 96, pl. 18.—Nwtt. Man. i. 1832, 434; 2d. ed. i. 1840, 
489,—Aud. Syn. 1839, 74.—Less. RZ. 1840, 264.—And. BA. ii. 1841, 120, pl. 118.—Woodh. 
Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 67 (Indian Territory).—Trippe, Pr. Exs. Inst.vi. 1871, 115 (Minnesota). 

Thryothorus bewickii, Butch. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1668, 149.—Coues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 
108.—Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 27; Phila. ed. 20.—Cowes, Key, 1872, 86.—Ridg. Am. Nat. 
vii, 1873, 605.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 6.—Oowes, BNW. 1874, 31. 

Thryothorus bewickii var. bewickii, Bd. Rev. AB. i. 1864, 126 (subg. Thryomanes).—B. B. 

& R. NAB. i. 1874, 145, figs. pl. 9, f. 3. 

Thriothorus bewickii, Bd. BNA. 1858, 363.—Barnard, Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 436. 

Thryothorus bewicki, Bp. CGL. 1838, 11.—Dress. Ibis, 1865, 484 (Texas). 

Thryotorus bewicki, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 221. 

Telmatodytes bewicki, Cab. MH. i. 1850, 78. 

Bewick’s Wren, Long-tailed House Wren, Authors. 


b. leucogaster. (Bd.) 


Thryothorus bewickii, 7 Scl. PZ3. 1859, 372 (Oaxaca).—Cowes. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 78 
(Arizona).—Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 101 (Arizona). 
Thryothorus bewicki, Cowes, Ibis, 1865, 164 (Arizona). 
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Thryothorus bewickli var. leucogaster, Bd. Rev. AB. i. 1864, 127 (not Trog. leucogastra 
Gould, PZS. 1836, 89, which is of a different genus).—Qoues, Key, 1872. 86.—Yarr. & 
Hensh. Rep. Ora. Specs. 1874, 9.—Hensh. ibid. 41.—B. B. & R. NAB. i. 1874, 147. 

Thryothorus ' ewickii 5, leucogaster, Cowes, BNW. 1874, 31. 

Thryothorus bewicki var. leucogaster, Hensh. List B. Ariz. 1875, 155; Expl. W. 100 M. 183. 

Thriothorus leucogaster, Coop. Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 474, 479. 


White-bellied Wren, Authors. 
a c, spilurius, 


Troglodites bewickil, Ornith. Oomm. Journ. Phila. Acad. vii. 1837, 193. 

Troglodytes bewickti, Zowzs. Journ. Phila. Acad. 1839, 154.—Gamb. Pr. Phila. Acad. iii. 1846, 
113.—Newd. PRRR. vi. 1857, 80.—? Xant. Pr. Phila, Acad. 1859, 191 (Port Tejon).— 
Heerm. PRRR. x. 1859, 40.—C. & S. NHWT. 1860, 189. 

Thryothoras bewick!, Brown, Ibis, 1868, 421 (Vancouver). 

Thryothorus bewickil ver. spilurus, Bd. Rev. AB. i. 1864, 126.—Oowes, Key, 1872, 86.—B. B. 
& R. NAB. i. 1874, 147.—Nels, Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 357. 

Thryothorus bewlckil c. spilurus, Ooues, BN W. 1874, 31. 

Troglodytes spilurus, Vig. Zool. Voy. Bloss. 1839, 18, pt. 4. f. 1.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 222. 

Thryothorus spiturus, Coop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 69, fig. 

Has.—Eastern United States, north to the Middle States and Minnesota. 

Var. leucogaster, Southwestern United States and southward in Mexico. 

Var. spilurus, Pacific coast of the United States and Lower California. 


CH. sP.— 3 2 Cinereo-brunneus, infra cinereo-albus; strigd 
superciliari albd; caudd nigricante, rectricibus mediis cinereo- . 
multifasciatis, ceteris albo-terminatis, pogonio exteriore rectricis 
extime albo-fasciato. 


89, adult: Above uniform clear ashy-brown. Below clear ashy-white, 
pure white on the middle parts. A long, strong, white, superciliary stripe 
from the nostrils to the sides of the nape, and auriculars speckled with white. 
A number of concealed white spots on the rump, which only show on dis- 
turbing the plumage. Quills of the wings fuscous, the inner feathers very 
obsoletely waved with the color of the back. Two middle tail-feathers 
closely and regularly barred with pure dark ash and black; the others 
black, with irregular white or ashy-white tips, the outer web of the exterior 
feather barred with white. Length, 54-53 inches; extent, 6%; wing, 2-24; 
tail, 24-24; bill, 4; tarsus, 4. 

This is the best marked of the races currently quoted, in the clearer ashy- 
brown of the upper parts, white shaded with pure ash rather than. with 
brown on the under parts, obsoleteness of the transverse marking on the 
inner secondaries, abundance and size of the concealed white spots on the 
rump, and length of the tail. The Pacific coast form (T. spilurus Vig.), which 
shares this length of tail, has the bill even longer (about ?) and the browner 
coloration of typical bewicki; the spots on the rump are as numerous as in 
the Coloradoan form. 

A technical point affecting nomenclature here requires passing notice. 
This bird is not Troglodytes leucogastra of Gould, as supposed by Professor 
Baird, Gould’s bird being the same that was afterward described as Cyphorinus 
pusillus by Dr. Sclater (P. Z. S. 1859, 372), and consequently not even of the 
same genus. The Cyphorinus would consequently stand as C. leucogaster 
(Gould), and the Thryomanes remain T. bewicki leucogaster (Baird, 1864). See 
Ibis, 1874, p. —, where the point is elucidated by Mr. Salvin. In the ‘ Nomen- 
clator Avium Neotropicalium” (p. 155), Gould’s bird is made the type of a new 
genus and called Uropsila leucogastra. 
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EWICK’S Wren, of the White-bellied variety, is a common 
bird in the Colorado Basin. At Fort Whipple, I found it 
to be the most abundant and characteristic representative of 
its family; it resides there during the whole year, and seems 
as indifferent in its choice of resorts as it is in regard to the 
changes of the seasons. There is no occasion to enlarge upon 
its habits, since they are substantially the same as those of its 
eastern relative, which have already been sufficiently described 
by other writers besides myself. What I regard as probably 
the best account we have is that contributed by Mr. Ridgway 
to the “ History of North American Birds” My ‘“ Birds of 
the Northwest” contains some additional information. 


Western House Wren 


Troglodytes domesticus parkmani 


a, domesticus 


Motacilla domestica, Bartr. Trav. Fla, 1st Am. ed. i. 1791, 291. 

Sylvia domestica, Wils. AO. i. 1808, 129, pl. 8, f. 3.—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 187. 

Troglodytes domestica, Coues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1875, 351. ¢ 

Troglodytes edon, Vieill, OAS. ii. 1807, 52, pl. 107; ‘‘ Nouv. Dict. xxxiv. 1819, 506".—Bp. 
Journ, Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 187.—Bp. Ann. Lye. N. Y. ii. 1826, 92.—Aud. OB. i, 427; 
y. 470; pl. 83.—Bp. CGL. 1838, 11.—Awd. Syn. 1839, 75,—Aud, BA. ii, 1841, 125, pl. 120.— 
Hoy, Pr. Phila, Acad, 1853, 312.—Thomps. NH. Vermont, 1853, 84.—Woodh. Sitg. Rep. 
Zubi, 1853, 67.—Wailes, Rep. Mississ. 1854, 318.—Kennic, Tr. Illinois Agric. Soc. i. 1855, 
583.—Pratten, ibid. 603:—Putn. Pr. Ess, Inst. i. 1856, 208.—Haym. Pr. Phila, Acad. 
1856, 288.—Barn. Smiths, Rep. for 1860, 1861, 437.—Verr. Pr. Exs, Inst, iii. 1862, 149.— 
Bd, Rev. AB. 1864, 138,—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 438.—Mcllw, Pr. Exs. Inst. 

,  v. 1866, 88.—Coves, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 108.—Hill, Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 49.—Naum, 

Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 390.—McLaugh. Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 614.—Abbott, Am, Nat. iv. 1870, 
540, 545.—Trippe, Pr. Ews. Inst. vi. 1871, 115.—Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1873, 236.— 
Ridg. Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 550.—B, B. & R. NAB. i. 1874, 149, pl. 9, f. 5. 

Trogiodytes acdon, Pead. Rep. Orn. Masa. 1839, 314.— Nutt. Man. i. 2d ed. 1840, 475.—Bp. CA. 
i, 1850, 222.—Gerh, Naum. iii, 1853, 37.—Read, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 399.—Bd. BNA. 
1858, 367,—Mazim. J. f. O. 1858, 109.—Allen, Pr. Evs. Inst. iv. 1864, 68.—Lawr. Ann. 
Lye. N. Y. viii. 1866, 283.—Coues, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 278.—Turnb. B. EB. Pa. 1869, 
27; Phila. ed. 20,—Oowes, Key, 1872, 86.—Allen, Bull. MCZ, ii. 1871, 265.—Allen, Am. 
Nat. vi. 1872, 265, 270, 275.—Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 360.—Allen, Am. Nat. 1873, 
362.—Mayn. B. Fla. 1873, 39.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 439.—Coues, BN W.1874, 32. 

Hylemathrous aedon, Cab. J. f. O. 1860, 407. 

Troglodytes fulvus, Nut, Man. i. 1832, 422. 

Troglodytes furvus, Rich, ‘' List, 1837, 11 ".—Gloger, J. £. 0. 1854, 376. 

Troglodytes americanus, Aud. OB. ii. 1834, 452, pl. 179.—Bp. CGL, 1838, 11.—Peab. Rep. 
Orn. Mass. 1839, 316.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 75.—Aud. BA. ii, 1841, 123, pl. 119.—Bp. CA. i. 
1850, 222.—Putn. Pr, Essex Inst. i. 1856, 208.—Bd, BNA. 1858, 368.—Verr. Pr. Ess. Inst. 
iil, 1862, 149.—Bd. Rev. AB. 1864, 141.—Lawr. Ann Lye. N. Y. viii. 1866, 283.—Ooues, Pr. 
Eas, Inst. v. 1868, 278.—Turnd. B. E. Pa. 1869, 27; Phila. ed. 20. 

Troglodytes americana, Brew. Journ, Bost. Soc. 1837, 437. 

Traglodytes americanus, Thomps. N. H. Vermont, 1853, 85. 

Hylemathrous americanus, Oab. J. f. O. 1860, 407. 

Troglodyte xdon, V. 1. v. 1807.—LeM. Ois. Canad. 1861, 182. 

House Wren, Authors. 
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b. parkmani 


Troglodites fulyus, Ornish. Comm, Journ. Phila. Acad. vii. 1837, 193. 

Troglodytes fulvus, Towns. Journ. Phila, Acad. viii, 1839, 154. 

Troglodytes parkmanii, dud. OB. v. i839, 310.—dud, Syn. 1839, 75.—Towns, Journ. Phila. 
Acad. 1839, 154.—Nutt. Man, i, 2d ed. 1840, 483.—4ud. BA. ii. 1841, 133, pl. 122. 

Trogiodytes parkmanni, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 222.—Bd. BNA. 1858, 367.— Bd. U. S. Mex. B. 
Surv. ii, pt. ii, 1859, 13. —Xant. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1859, 191.—0. & S. NAWT. 1869, 191.— 
Bd. Ives's Rep. pt. v. 1861, 6.—Blakist. Tbis, iv. 1862,5 (Saskatchewan) ; 1863, 67.—Hayd. 
Tr. Am. Philos. Soc. xii. 1862, 164.—Bd. Rev. AB. 1864, 14.—Coues, Ibis, 1865, 164.— 
Coues, Pr, Phila, Aead. 1866, 78.—Brown, Ibis, 1868, 421.—Corp., B. Cal. i. 1870, 7), fig. — 
Coop. Pr. Cala, Acad, 1870, 75.—Ooop. Am, Nat. iv. 1871, 758.—Allen, Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 
275.—Merr. U. S. Geol. Surv. 1873, 673, 713.—Ridg. Am, Nat. viii, 1874, 200, 

Troglodytes parkmani, Aiken, Pr. Bost. Soe. xv. 1872, 196. 

Treglodytes parkmannil, Stev. U. S. Geol. Surv. for 1870, 187L, 464. 

Troglodytes edon, S. & R. FBA. ii. 1831, 316, fig. (Rocky Mountainy). 

Troglodytes aedon, Heerm. PRRR. x. 1859, 41.— Holden, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 196. 

Troglodytes zedon ver. parkmaani, Coues, Key, 1872, 87.—Ridg. Ball. Ess. Inst v. 1873, 
1¢e0.—Yarr. & Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 8.—B. B. & R. NAB. i. 1874, 153.—Allen 
Pr. Bost. Soe. xvii. 1874, 50.—Nelson, Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 357. 

Troglodytes aedun var. parkmanni, Coues, BNW. 1874, 32.—Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs, 1874, 
41, 57, 74, 101.—Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1876, 184. 

Troglodytes aedon var. parkmani, Allen, Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 362.—Trippe apud Coues, BNW. 
1874, 231.—Hensk. List B. Ariz, 1875, 155. 

Troglodytes sylvestris, Gamb. Pr. Phila. Acad. iii. 1846, 113. 

Troglodytes americanus, Gamb. Journ. Phila. Acad. i. 1847, 33. —Heerm. Journ. Phila. Acad. ii, 
1853, 263.—Henry,Pr. Phila. Acad. vii. 1855, 309; xi. 1859, 107.—Heerm. PRRR. x. 1859, 41. 

Parkmaus or Parkmann’s Wren, Western House Wren, Authors. 


Has.—Of the typical form, Eastern United States and British Provinces ; 
west to Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, &c. Of var. parkmani, United States 
from the high central plains to the Pacific. 


CH. sr. (6. PARKMANI).— 8 ? Brunneus, uropygio vix discolore, 
noteo, alis cauddque fusco transfasciatis; infra brunneo-albidus, 
abdomine albicante, hypochondriis crissoque fusciatis.  Staturd 
T. aédonis, sed alis cauddque longioribus. 


é 9: Brown above, little brighter on the ramp, nearly every where waved 
with dusky, strongest on the wings and tail, but usually very appreciable 
on the whole back as well. Below browuish-white, becoming nearly pure 
white on the belly, obscurely variegated with darker markings, which, on 
the flanks and crissum, become strenger bars, alternating with brown and 
whitish ones. Bill blackish above, pale below; feet brown. Length, 5 
inches or a little more; extent, 63; wing, 2 or ratber more; tail aimost 2. 

With a very close resembiance to typical aédon, this form differs appreci- 
ably in some points of form as well as of color. The wings and tail are 
decidedly longer, and this elongation of the wing results in a different 
relative proportion of the first primary, the exposed portion of which in 
aédon is about half as long as the longest primary, while the same in park- 
mani is only about half as long as the secoud primary. The Colorado region 
furnishes extreme cases of this difference, as it also does of the paleness of 
color which characterizes the western style of House Wren. The bird has a 
faded appeaiance in comparison with typical aédon, and the brownish of the 
rump is little different from that of the back. 
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I derive my name of the typical House Wren, 7. domesticus, as Wilson did 
his Sylvia domestica, from the Motacilla domestica of Bartram, which antedates 
Vieillot’s name by many years. The current orthography of the latter 
(edon) is clearly wrong, since itis fro: dyduv (th. decdw), whence properly 
aédon. Nor has the varietal designation of the Western House Wren escaped 
maltreatment, being spelled four different ways. The bird having been 
dedicated to Dr. George Parkman (not Parkmann) of Boston, its name should 
be written parkmani. The various combinations of these two words in their 
several shapes result in a curiously involved set of synonyms, which show 
that the care to be expected from an author in the use of technical terms in 
science is not always exercised. I am free to speak in the matter, having 
been myself quite as guilty as the rest. 

Respecting the relationships of Audubon’s “ Wood Wren”, T. americanus, 
to the common House Wren, there seems to be no longer a doubt that the 
two are identical. The authors of the “ History of North American Birds”, 
while agreeing in this view, differ in their explanation of the ascribed char- 
acters of the ‘ Wood Wren”. At page 149 of the work just mentioned, we 
read :—“ There can scarcely be any doubt that the T. americanus of Audubon 
is nothing more than this species | T. aédon] in dark, accidentally soiled 
plumage (from charcoal of burut trees, etc.).” At pages 151 and 152 of the same 
work, the following statement occurs :—“ Under the name of Troglodytes ameri- 
canus, or Wood Wren, Mr. Andubon figured and described as a distinct 
species what is probably only a somewhat larger and darker form of the 
present species [T. aédon], hardly distinct enough to be treated even as a 
race.”” A specimen which came to meas a ‘‘ Wood Wren”, under color of 
Audubon’s personal identification, and which I retuin iu my cabiuet, is noth- 
ing but a House Wren. 

Before proceeding to speak of Parkman’s Wren, I wish to correct an im- 
portant error into which Dr. Brewer has fallen respecting the distribution 
of the common House Wren, which, he states (op. cit. p. 150), “is not ob- 
served in any portion of the Uuited States after the first of November ”. 
But Audubon found his “ Wood Wren” in South Carolina in winter; the 
House Wren is marked “ probably resident” in my List of the Birds’ of 
South Carolina; and Mr. Allen found it on» of the abundant winter birds of 
Florida, ‘“‘ occurring everywhere”. The fact is that the South Atlantic and 
Gulf States are exactly the winter home of the House Wren; there may be 
some extralimital records, indeed, but I am afraid to quote any of the sup- 
posed references, as I have not satisfied myself that the bird ever winters 
anywhere but in the region where Dr. Brewer states it is never seen in 
winter. The same writer says further:—“ This species does not appear to 
be found beyond the southwestern portion of Maine and the sonthern por- 
tions of New Hampshire and Vermont.” IT understand that confirmation of 
its alleged extension to Nova Scotia would be desirable, but of its appearance 
in Canada there is no reasonable doubt. In the interior, it also extends to 
the British Possessions. I have tyse’f found it breeding abundantly on 
the Red River of the North, latitude 49° N. 


N comparing the habits of Parkman’s Wren with those of 
its eastern relative, we must not regard the matter from the 
standpoint usually assumed. Being familiar with the ways of 
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the semi-domesticated House Wren, we unconsciously consider 
the traits it has acquired in populous regions, and the con- 
sequent modification of its habits, to be natural, and are apt 
to contrast our bird’s somewhat artificial mode of life with the 
primitive manner in which the other still lives. Making due 
allowance for this, we find that the alleged discrepancies be- 
tween the two birds have little foundation in fact. Nor have 
circumstances altered the case to the extent some suppose ; 
for the behavior of these Wrens is still the same when they are 
placed under similar conditions. Parkman’s Wren accepts the 
situation as soon as it is brought in contact with civilization, 
as readily as the House Wren did in the beginning; while the 
latter remains in some places unaffected by the settlement of 
the country. Such is the case in Florida, for instance, where 
Mr. J. A. Allen studied its habits. ‘The term ‘house’ wren,” 
he remarks, ‘usually applied to this bird, is decidedly a mis- 
nomer, since it frequents the fields, the thickets, and even the 
forest, as much as the vicinity of houses. In the wilds of 
Florida, where human habitations are few, there is nothing 
whatever in its habits to suggest this name.” 

The Western House Wren is abundant in the Colorado Basin 
in all suitable localities; that is, in wooded and shrabby places. 
With reference to the region at large, the bird is resident, being 
found in all parts at one season or another. Yet it is perfectly 
migratory. At Fort Whipple, I noticed its arrival in that 
elevated locality, from its winter resorts in lower portions of 
Arizona, about the 20th of April; and it remained until October. 
It is nearly a month later in appearing in the northerly mount- 
ainous portions of the watershed, as in Colorado Territory for 
instance; and it there disappears in September. Some individ- 
uals continue their migration till they reach the northern bound- 
ary of the United States. Its extension in the other direction 
is less definite, and may perhaps depend upon our interpretation 
of the geographical race which has been described from Mexico. 
As in the case of the typical House Wren, I do not venture to 
take into consideration any of the extralimital quotations 
which may or may not actually refer to our species. The 
probability is, that true parkmani does not extend into Mexico, 
except perhaps for a little way, and only in winter; the corre- 
sponding resident ‘* House” Wren of that country being what 
is called var. aztecus. 


In its nidification, Parkman’s Wren agrees so closely with 
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its eastern congener that one account would do for both. We 
have only to remember that it does not yet generally avail 
itself of the artificial accommodations that its relative usually 
selects, for the simple reason that there are comparatively few 
such resorts to be found where it lives. Nevertheless, it shows 
the same readiness to do so whenever opportunity offers, and 
is rapidly growing semi-domesticated in settled parts of the 
West. The nests of both birds are remarkable for the endless 
variety of the materials of which they are composed, the dimen- 
sions which they sometimes attain, and the diversity of the 
sites selected for them. The birds seem to be afflicted with an 
insanabile construendi cacoéthes (to borrow a simile from Juvenal), 
which impels them to keep on building after they have built 
enough for any practicable purpose. Their notion seems to be, 
that whatever place they select, be it large or small, must be 
completely filled with a lot of rubbish before they can feel com- 
fortable about it. When they nest ina knot-hole, or any cavity 
of inconsiderable dimensions, the structure is a mass of sticks 
and other trash of reasonable bulk; but the case is otherwise 
when they get behind a loose weather-board, for instance, 
where there is room enough for a dozen nests; then they never 
know when to stop. I witnessed a curious illustration of their 
“insane” propensities in one case where a pair found their 
way through a knot-hole into one of those small sheds which 
stands in the back-yard, with a well-worn path leading to the 
house, showing its daily use. (It should be premised that a 
wren likes to get into its retreat through the smallest possible 
oritice; if the entrance be small enough, there cannot be too 
much room inside; and, when the hole is unnecessarily large, 
it is often closed up tothe right size.) Having entered through 
a nice little hole, into a dark place, the birds evidently supposed 
it was all right inside, and began to build in a corner under 
the roof, where the joists cawe together. Though annoyed by 
frequent interruption, the indefatigable little creatures, with 
almost painful diligence, lugged in their sticks till they had 
made a pile that would fill a bushel, aud I cannot say they 
would not have filled the whole shed had they not been com- 
pelled to desist; for they were voted a nuisance, and the hole 
was stopped up. The size of the sticks they carried in was 
enormous in comparison with their own stature ; it seemed as 
if they could not lift them, much less drag the crooked pieces 
through such a narrow orifice. These coarse materials, it will 
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be remembered, are only the foundation of a nest, as it were; 
their use in places where there is no real occasion for such a 
mass of trash is evidently the remaining trace of primitive 
habits. Inside this pile of material, there is a compact cup-like 
nest proper, of various fine soft vegetable and animal sub- 
stances. The birds are extremly prolific, ordiuarily laying six 
or eight eggs; and they will continue to deposit more if the 
nest be robbed—sometimes to the number of three or four 
full clutches. The eggs themselves are too well known to 
require description. As to the sites of the nest, it is almost 
impossible to speak in specific terms. The old hat Audubon 
drew has become historic; the sleeve or pocket of a coat hung 
up in an’outhonse—a box in a chaise from which the birds 
were often ejected, and to which they as often returned—boxes, 
jars, or gourds set up for Martins—skull of anu ox or horse— 
nest of another bird—are among the odd places the birds 
have been known to fancy. In the West, favorite locations 
for Parkmau’s Wren are a rift in an old stump or log, or the 
crevice between a:strip of partially detached bark and the truuk 
of a tree—places which give full scope for its inveterate liking 
to fill up a cavity to an unlimited extent and then barricade 
the entrance. 


Winter Wren 


Anorthura troglodytes hyemalis 


Motacilla troglodytes, partly, of some early autiors. 
Sylvia troglodytes, Vils. AO. i. 1808, 139, pl. 8. f. 6.—Bp. Journ. Phi'a. Acad. iv. 1824, 187.— 
Haym, Pr. Phila. Acad. viii. 1856, 288, 
Anorthura troglodytes, Cowes, Key, 1872, 87, f. 30. 
Troglodytes hyemalis, Vicill. “ N. D. d@H. N. xxxiv. 1819, 514"; “EM. ii, 1823, 470.—S. & 
R. FBA. ii. 1831, 318.—Bp. CGL. 1838, 11.—Aud. OB. iv. 1838, 430, pl. 360; Syn. 1839, 
76; BA. ii. 1841, 128, pl. 1zl.— Nutt. Man. i. 2d ed. 1840, 481.—Gir. BLI. 1844, 72 —Bp. 
CA. i. 1850, 222.—Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi 1853, 312.—Read, ibid. 399.—Thomps. Ver- 
mont, 1853, 84.—Kenwic. Tr. Ill, Agric. Soc. i. 1855, 583.—Pratten, ibid, 603.—Scl. PZS. 
1856, 290 (El Jacale, Mexico).—Kneel Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 1857, 233.—Mazim. J. f. O. 1858, 
109.— Willis, Smiths, Rep. for 1858, 1859, 282 (Nova Scotia).—Xant. Pr. Phila. Acad. xi. 
.1859, 191 (Fort Tejon, Cal.).—Scl. Cat. AB. 1860, 23.—C. & S. NHWT. 1860, 191.— 
Wheaton, Ohio Agric. Rep. 186', 365, no. 122.—Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1661, 437.— 
Bourdn. Pr, Bost. Soc. ix. 1862, 126.—Verr. ibid. 138.—Verr. Pr. Ess. Inst. iii. 1862, 149.— 
Bd. Rev. AB, 1864, 144.—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 1364, 1865, 438.—Dress. Ibis, 2d. ser. i. 
1865, 485 (Sau Antonio, Texas).—Zawr. Aun. Lye. N. Y. viii. 1866, 283,—MclIlwr. Pr. 
Ens. Inst. v. 1866, 88.—Brown, Ibis, 2d. ser. iv, 1868, 421 (Vancouver).—Allen, ‘‘Mem. 
Bost. Soc. i, 1868, 494".—Turnb, B. E Pa, 1869, 27; Phila. ed. 20.—Ooop. Am. Nat. iii. 
1869, 74, 75.— Joop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 73, fig. —Abbott, Am, Nat. iv. 1870, 543, 515.—Trippe, 
Pr. Ess. Inst. vi. 1871, 115.—Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 360; B. Fla. 1873, 40.— 
Trippe, Am, Nat. vi.1872, 47.—Snow, B.Kans. 187.3, 6.—Brew. Pr. Bost.Soc.xvii. 1875, 439. 
Troglodytes hiemalis, Peabody,.Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 316. 
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Troglodytes (Anorthura) hyemalis, Bd. BNA. 1858, 369.—Allen, Pr. Ess, Inst. iv. 1864, 68.— 
Coues, Pr. Phila, Acad. 1866, 78. 

Anorthura hyemalis, Oowes § Prent. Smiths. Rep. for 1861, 1862, 410.—Cowes, Pr. Ess. Inst. 
v. 1868, 278.—Coues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 108.—Mayn,. Nat. Guide, 1870, 96.—Allen, 
Bull. MCZ. ii. 1871, 267.—TZrippe, Am. Nat. vii, 1873, 498. 

Troglodytes europeus, Bp. Journ, Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 188.—8p. Ann, Lyc. N. Y. ii. 1826, 
93, 440.—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 427. 

Troglodites europaeus, Ornith, Comm. Journ, Phila. Acad. vii. 1837, 193 (Columbia River). 

Anorthura troglodytes var. hyemalis, Cowes, Key, 1872, 351.—Coues, BNW. 1874, 33, 

Trogiodytes parvulus var. hyemalis, Ridgw. Bull, Ess. Inst. v. 1873, 180 (Colorado). —B. B. 
& R. NAB. i. 1874, 155, pl. 9. figs. 9, 10. 

Troglodytes hyematis var. pacificus, Bd. Rev. AB. i, 1864, 145. 

Troglodyte @hiver, LeM. Ois. Canad. 1861, 183. 

Winter Wren, Authors. 


Hazs.—North America at large, and portions of Mexico (Cordova, Sclater). 


Cu. sp.— 6 2 Brunneus, posticée magis rufescens, obsolete fusco- 
fasciata, pogoniis exterioribus remigum exteriorum albido-fascia- 
tis; infra brunneo-albida, posticé brunnescens, ventre imo, hypo- 
chondriis crissoque fusco et albido undulatis; caudd alis breviore. 


4 @: Above brown, duller before, brighter behind, most of the back, 
together with the tail and inner wing-quills, banded with dusky, the mark- 
ings obsolete on the back, where they are usually accompanied by whitish 
specks, strongest on the wings and tail. Outer webs of several of the pri- 
maries regularly barred with brownish-white, m marked contrast with the 
outer bars of the wings. Au inconspicuous whitish superciliary line. Below 
brownish, paler or whitish anteriorly, the lower belly, flanks, and crissum 
heavily waved with dusky and whitish bars. Bill slender, straight, decid- 
edly shorter than the head. Tail much shorter than the wings. Length, 
about 4; extent, 6-64; wing, 12; tail, 14; bill, 2-+; tarsus, middle toe, and 
claw together, about 14. 


Fig. 24.—Winter Wren. 


With a general resemblance to the House Wren, this species is immedi- 
ately distinguished by the very short tail, beyond which the outstretched 
feet reach considerably, the very heavy coloring of the lower hind parts, and 
other characters. 

A slight variety, pacificus, in which the general colors are darker, and the 
obsolete markings of the back almost inappreciable, and unaccompanied by 
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whitish dots, has been described from the Pacific coast region, and found as 
far east as Nevada. 

Anorthura alascensis is more decidedly different, in the larger size, and 
especially the great size and peculiar shape of the bill. It is very intimately 
related to 4. fumigatus of Japan, and appears to be more appreciably different 
from the common American form than the latter is from the European. It 
has been thought best to exclude the references to both these forms from 
the foregoing synonymatic list. 


INTER Wrens hold a very inconspicuous place among 

the birds of the Colorado Basin, probably as much on 
account of their actual scarcity as of their shy and retiring 
habits. I never saw them in Arizona, and have at hand no 
references to attest their presence fairly within the Colorado 
watershed. It is less improper, however, to bring them into 
the present connection on the strength of their known general 
distribution than it would be to exclude them because they 
have not yet been seen in this particular region; especially 
since they have been found in Colorado Territory, in Nevada, 
in California to Fort Tejon, and in portions of Mexico. Of 
their movements within the present area, we remain igno- 
rant; that they occur in winter there is no doubt, but whether 
any breed in the higher portions, or whether all retire north- 
ward in spring, remains to be seen. The former supposition is 
more probable, since the birds have been found breeding in 
some of the Middle States, the Northern States and north- 
ward, and such dispersion in summer argues in the case of any 
bird that extends across the continent a summer residence in: 
the more elevated districts of the Southwestern Territories. 
For a general account of the distribution and habits of this 
species I must refer the reader to the “‘ History of North Ameri- 
can Birds”, the “ Birds of the Northwest”, and other earlier 
treatises. 


Long-billed Marsh Wren 


Telmatodytes palustris 


Motacilla palustris, Bartr. Trav. Fla. Ist Am. ed. 1791, 291. 

Certhia palustris, ils. AO. ii. 1810, 58, pl. 12, f.4,.—Bp. Journ, Phila. Acad. iv, 1824, 30.— 
Less. Tr. Orn. 1831, 400.—Lord, Pr. Roy. Arty. Inst. iv. 1864, 117. 

Troglodytes palustris, Bp. Journ. Phila Acad. iv. 1824, 30.—Bp. Ann. Lye. N. Y. ii. 1826, 
93.—S. § R. FBA. ii, 1831, 319, fig. (lat. 55°),—Aud. OB. i, 1831, 500, pl. 100.—Wute. 
Man. i, 1832, 439.—Brew. Journ, Bost. Soc, 1837, 437.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 77.—Peab, Rep. 
Orn.Maas. 1839, 316.—Nutt, Man, 2d ed. i, 1840, 496.—Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 135, pl. 123.—Gir. 
BLI. 1844, 76.—Gamb. Pr. Phila. Acad. iii, 1946, 113 (California).—Hoy, Pr, Phila, Acad. 
vi. 1853, 72.—Read, Pr. Phila, Acad. vi. 1853, 399,—Gloger, J. £. O. 1854, 377.—Heury, 
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Pr. Phila. Acad. vii. 1855, 309 (New Mexico).—Kennic. Ty. Ill. Agric. Soe. i. 1855, 583,— 
Putn. Pr, Ess. Inst. i, 1856, 208.—Scl. PZS. 1856, 290 (Cordova).—NVewb PRRR. vi. 1857, 
80.—Heerm. PRRR., x, 1859, 54.—Sel. Ibis, i 1859, 8 (Guatemala).— Reinh. Ibis, iii, 1861, 5 
(Greenland). —Trippe, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi. 1871, 115. 

Thryothorus palustris, Bp. CGL. 1838, 11.—Burnetz, Pr. Bost. Soc. iv. 1851, 116.—Turnd. 
B. E. Pa. 1869, 27; Phila. ed. 20, 

Cistothorus (Telmatodytes) palustris, Bd, BNA. 1858, 364.— Cowes & Prent. Smiths. Rep. for 
1861, 1862, 410.— Allen, Pr. Ess, Inst. iv. 1864, 83. 

Cistothorus palustris, Xantus, Pr. Phila, Acad. xi. 1859, 191.— Wheat. Ohio Agric. Rep. 1860, 
365.—C. & S. NH WT. 1860, 190.—Scl. CAB. 1861, 22.—Hayd. Tr. Am. Philos, Soc. xii. 
1862, 163.—Blakist. Ibis, 1862, 5 (Saskatchewan) ; 1863, 67.—Scl. PZS. 1864, 172 (City of 
Mexico).—Bd, Rey. 1864, 147,—Coues, Ibis, 1265, 164 (Arizona) ; 1866, 265.—Cozles, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. 1866, 72 (Arizona).—Mc/lw. Pr. Ess, Inst. v. 1866, 87.—Lawr. Ann. Lye. N. 
Y. viii, 1866, 283.—Allen, Am. Nat, i. 1867, 161.—Coues, Pr. Ess. Inst.v. 1868, 278.— Coop. 
B. Cal. i. 1870, 75, fig.—Mayn. Nat. Guide, 1870, 98.—Allen, Bull. MCZ. ii. 187), 267; ili. 
1872, 175 —Allen, Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 396,—Aiken, Pr. Bost. Soe, xv. 1872, 196.—Mayn. 
B. Fla. 1873, 42.—Merr. U.S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1872, 1873, 673, 713.—B. B. & R. 
NAB. i. 1874, 161, figs. pl. 9. f. 6—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xviii. 1875, 439.—Hensh. List B. 
Ariz. 1875, 155. 

Telmatodytes palustris, Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. xi, 1859, 107 (New Mexico).—Ooues, Pr. 
Bost. Soe. xii. 1868, 108.— Cowes, Pr. Phila, Acad. xxiii. 1871, 19.—QOoues, Key, 1872, 87.— 
Ridg. Am. Nat. vii, 1873, 200.—Ridg. Bull. Ess. Inst. v. 1873, 180 (Colorado).—Couwes, 
BNW. 1874, 34. 

Cistothorus palustris var. paludicola, Bd. RAB. 1864, 149( Western United States).—B. 
B. & R. NAB. i. 1874, 161.—Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid, 1876, 185. 

Telmatodytes palustris var. paludicola, Yarr. § Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 9.—Hensh, 
ibid. 41, 74, 101. 

Thryothorus arundineus, Vicill. ‘‘ Nouv. Dict, @Hist. Nat. xxxiv. L819, 58” (not of OAS. ii. 
1807, pl. 108). 

Troglodytes arundinaceas, Gamb. Journ. Phila, Acad. i, 1817, 33 (California).—Reink. 
‘Vidensk. Meddel. for 1853, 1854, 81’ (Greenland).—2einh, J.f. O. 1854, 438 (the same). 

Thryotorus arupdinaceus, Bp, CA. i. 1850, 220. 

Telmatodytes arundinaceus, Cab. MH. i. 1850, 78 (type of genus). 

Marsh Wren, Long-billed Marsh Wren, Salt-water Marsh Wren, lulz. 


Has.—Temperate North America, and Mexico; south to Guatemala; 
accidental in Greenland. Breeds throughout its North American range; 
winters on the southern border and southward. 


Cu. sp.— 6 2 Brunneus, pileo fuscescente; interscapulio nigro, 
albo-striato; infra ex brunneo albidus. 


8 @: Above clear brown, unbarred, the middle of the back with a large 
black patch sharply streaked with white. Crown of head usually darker 
than the back, often quite blackish. A dull white snperciliary line. Wings 
fuscous, the inner secondaries blackish on the outer webs, often barred or 
indented with light brown. Tail evenly barred with fuscous and the color 
of the back. Under parts white, usually quite pure on the belly and middle 
line of the breast and throat, but mnch shaded with brown on the sides, 
flanks, and crissum. Bill blackish above, pale below; feet brown. Length, 
about 5 inches; extent, 64; wing, 14-2; tail abont the same; bill, $ or more; 
tarsus, 3-2. 

There is a good deal of difference in details of coloration in this species, 
which I cannot, however, correlate satisfactorily with any special sex, age, 
or season. Sometimes the whole crown of the head and the nape are quite 
blackish, continuous with the dorsal patch. This is especially observed in 
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young birds, in which, also, the white stripes on the back may be altogether 
wanting. Coloradan specimens in general show a tendency to shorter bill 
and rather more barred tail and its coverts, constituting var. paludicola of 
Baird, but the difference even in extreme cases is very slight. A specimen 
from Provo, Utah, is curiously bleached, the upper parts being pale gray. 


F the common Marsh Wren I shall have but a word to say, 
respecting its presence in the Colorado Basin, as [ have 
already given an extended biographical notice in the ‘‘ Birds of 
the Northwest”. In noting its geveral distribution, as above 
given, the reader will of course supply the proviso that it 
occurs only in suitable places throughout this range, these 
being marshy or swampy tracts. Now, if there is anything the 
matter with most of the Colorado Basin—especially with Arizona 
aud New Mexico—it is the scarcity of water. The Marsh Wren 
is therefore restricted in this region, as elsewhere, to the com- 
paratively few spots which afford the requisite conditions ; but 
in these particular tracts itis as abundant as I have seen it 
anywhere. 


Short-billed Wiarsh Wren 


Cistothorus stellaris 


Troglodytes stellaris, ‘‘Lzcht.”—Naum. VD. iii, 1823, 724 (Carolina).—Trippe, Pr. Ess. Inst. 
vi. 1871, 115 (Minnesota). 

Cistothorus stellaris, Cab. MH. i. 1850, 77,—Bd. BNA. 1858, 365.—Wheat. Ohio Agric. Rep. 
1460, 365.— Barn. Smithy. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 436.—Sel. CAB. 1861, 22.—Hayd. Tr. 
Amer. Philos. Soc. xii, 1862, 163 (Loup Fork of Platte).—Qoues & Prent. Smiths. Rep. 
for 1861, 1862, 410.—Bd. Rev. AB. 1864, 146.—Allen, Pr. Essex Inst. iv. 1864, 83.—Lawr. 
Ann. Lye. viii. 1866, 283.— Allen, Am. Nat. 1867, 16i—Cowes, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 108,— 
Coues, Pr. Bas. Inst. v. 1868, 279.—Sumich. Mem. Bost. Soc, i. 1869, 545 (Orizaba).— 
Mayn. Nat. Guide, 1870, 96.—Coues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1871, 20.—Allen, Bull. MCZ. ii. 
1871, 167 (Florida in winter).— Parker, Am. Nat. v. 1871, 168.—Coues, Key, 1872, 88,-- 
Ridg. Am, Nat. vii. 1873, 200.—Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1873, £36 (lowa).—Mayn. B. 
Fla, 1873, 43,—Snow, B Kansas, 1873, 6.—Cowes, BNW. 1874, 36.—Bd. Br. & Ry. NAB. i. 
1874, 159, pl. 9, f. 7.—Yarr. & Hensh, Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 9, 41 (Provo, Utah).—Brew, 
Pr. Bost. Soe, xvii. 1875, 439.—Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1876, 185 (Utah). 

Thryothorus stellaris, Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 27; Phila. ed. 20. 

Troglodytes brevirostris, Nutt, Man. i. 1832, 436 (pagination of Mem. Amer. Acad, quoted 
here); Mem. Amer. Acad. Sci. new series, i. ‘‘ 1833”, 98, fig.—Aud. OB. ii. 1834, 427, 
pl. 175.—Bp. CGL. 1838, 11.—Peabd. Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 315,—Aud. Syn. 1839, 77.— Nutt. 
Man, i. 2d ed. 1840, 493, fig —Aud BA. ii. 184l, 138, pl. 124.—Bp.CA. i. 185), 222.—Gerh. 
Naum, iii. 1853, 37.—Hoy, l'r. Phila, Acad. 1853, 312.—Read, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1853, 399,— 
Kennic, Tr. Ill, Agric. Soc. i. 1855, 583.—Putn. Pr. Ess. Inst. i. 1856, 227. 

Short-billed Marsh Wren, Fresh-water Marsh Wren, Authors. 


The synonymy of the scarcely different b. elegans is :— 


Cistothorus elegans, S. & S. Ibis, i. 1859, 8 (Guatemala) ; ii. 1860, 30 (Dueiiay).— Bd. Rev. AB. 
1864, 146.—? Salv. PZS. 1870, 182 (Veragua).—Bd. Br. & Ry. NAB. i. 1874, 159. 
Cistothorus stellaris 4. elegans, Qoucs, BNW. 1874, 36. 
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Has.—Chiefly eastern province of the United States; observed, however, 
north to Massachusetts and Manitoba (Coues), and west to Nebraska (Hayden) 
and even Utah (Henshaw). Winters in the Southern States. Var. elegans 
from Mexico and Guatemala. 


Cu. sp.— 3 2 Brunneus, pileo dorsoque albo et nigro striatis, 
rostro brevissimo. 


& 9? Upper parts brown, the crown and most of the back lackish, streaked 
with white. Below whitish, shaded with clear brown across the breast and 
along the sides, and especially on the flanks and crissum, the latter more or 
less indistinctly barred with dusky (often inappreciable), A whitish line 
over the eye. Wings and tail marked as in the last species. Upper tail- 
coverts decidedly barred. Bill blackish above, whitish below, extremely 
small, scarcely half as long as the head; feet brown. Length, 44; extent, 
6; wing and tail each about 1%; bill, 3-3. 

The streaking of the head and that of the back are usually separated by a 
plain nuchal interval; but these areas often run together, the whole bird 
above being streaked with whitish and blackish upon a brown ground. 
The wings, tail, and entire under parts are mach like those of C. palustris, 
from which the species is immediately distinguished by the markings of 
the upper parts and extremely short bill, which is less than half an inch long. 


yD ee within a year or two, the Short-billed Marsh Wren 
has been supposed to be entirely an eastern species, the 
most western locality quoted being Nebraska, where Dr. Hayden 
found the bird many years ago. One result of Mr. H. W. 
Henshaw’s observations in the West has been to ascertain its 
occurrencein Utah. “ While at Provo, Utah,” says this writer, 
“we received undoubted evidence of its existence in the marshes 
of the river, where it lived in company with the preceding 
[the Long-billed] species. Although no individuals were 
actually captured, nests and eggs were seen which had been 
secured in this locality.” This is as satisfactory evidence as 
if the bird itself had been secured, for—as should be mentioned 
even in the most cursory notice of the bird—the eggs differ 
from those of all its congeners in being pure white, without 
markings. This record enables me to bring the species into 
the present connection, as one of the rarities of the Coloradan 
bird-fauna. 

What little information 1 have been able to add to the, coin- 
mon store from my observations will be found in my other 
book ; it relates chiefly to the abundance of the bird in certain 
interior regions, in comparison with its apparent rarity aloug 
the Atlantic seaboard. 


CHAPTER X.—LARKS 


Fam. ALAUDIDA 


ITH the Larks we enter upon an entirely different group 
of birds, having no special affinities with any of the 
preceding families. They are strictly terrestrial, as indicated 
by the structure of the feet; they nest on the ground, where 
they spend the time when not on wing; are usually migratory, 
and more or less completely gregarious when uot breeding. 
Theirs is a mixed diet of seeds, insects, &c. The Skylark of 
Europe, famous for its song, is a typical member of this group; 
and others are highly musical. I have only to add to these 
slight premonenda, before going into some interesting details, 
tbat the unpracticed reader must be careful not to confound the 
Larks proper with certain birds loosely called “larks”; thus 
the Titlarks, or Pipits, though sharing the lengthened, straight- 
eved hind claw aud elongated inner wing-quills of Alaudide, 
belong to an entirely different family, the Motacillide; while 
the American Field Lark is one of the Jcteride, much further 
removed. 


The Alaudida are remarkably distinguished from other oscine Passeres 
by the anomalous structure of the tarsal envelope. The tarsus is covered 
with two series of scutella, one lapping around in front, the other around 
behind, the two meeting along a groove on the inner face of the tarsus; the 
tarsus is consequently blunt behind as well as in front. There is a simple 
suture of the two series of plates on the outer face of the tarsus; the in- 
dividual plates of each series alternate. Now in all this there is seen an 
approach to—say rather but little departure from—the condition of the 
tarsus afforded by the clamatorial or non-oscine Passeres, in which the rule 
is that the tarsus shows a single series of variously or irregularly arranged 
plates lapping around both before and behind, to meet like a scroll along a 
dec) suture on the inner face of the bone. Were we to take this character 
alone into consideration we should be obliged to remove the Alaudidw from 
the Oscines, or at any rate place them at the bottom of the series, next to 
the Clamatores; yet, as we have seen, the vocal power of the birds is of a 
very high order. As Dr. Cabanis remarked (Mus. Hein. i. 121) shortly after 
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establishing (Orn. Notizen, ii. 327) the family upon these tarsal characters, 
its position is “still doubtful” (noch zweifelhaft). In G. R. Gray’s system, 
it immediately follows his Emberizidw ; and, indeed, some of the Larks bear 
no slight superficial resemblance to some of the Buntings. Bunt in the 
sequence of oscine families adopted in the present and other of my works 
(which is substantially the same as that employed by the best late authori- 
ties in this country), I find no more fitting place for the family than where 
I ventured to put it in the “ Key’”—next to the Motacillide, and between 
the foregoing set of 10-primaried families, and such 9-primaried groups as 
the Motacillidw, Sylvicolide, and Fringillidew, which are to follow. These con- 
siderations lead up to another remarkable characteristic of the dlaudide ; 
namely, the apparently variable number of the primaries. 

The number of primaries among oscine birds, whether “ nine” or “ten”, 
has been rightly considered an important item in classification, ranking in 
value with the modifications of the tarsal envelope just disenssed. Oscine 
families, and even groups of families, are conveniently distinguished by 
this character, and as naturally as by the “ booting”, or scutellation, of the 
tarsus. In certain families, however, the distinction fails to hold. In the 
Vireonida, for instance, species of the same genus have indifferently “nine” 
or “ten” primaries. Thus, Vireo philadelphicus and FV. gilvus are two species 
so much alike that presence or absence of a spurious “ first” primary be- 
comes the readiest meaus of distinguishing them. Noting this remarkable 
circumstance in 1865, Professor Baird was led to look more closely into the 
matter. His results are summed on page 325 of the ‘ Review of American 
Birds” (see also p. 160); from which it appears that in those Vireos which 
seem to have only nine primaries, two little feathers, distinct in size, shape, 
and to some extent in position from the general series of primary coverts, 
are found at the base of the supposed first primary; wuile in those Vireos 
with an obvious spurious first primary, making ten in all, only one such 
feather is found. ‘In all the families of Passeres where the existence 
of nine primwies is suppsssd to be chiracteristic,” he continues, “ [have 
invariably found, as far as my examinations have extendel, that there were 
two of the small feathers referred to, while in those of ten primaries but 
one could be detected.” He does not specify how far his examinations 
extended. 

Believing thisto be an important matter, which would bear further investi- 
gation, I have been led to look into the question, with the most satisfactory 
results, confirming Professor Baird’s observations and extending them to 
include every one of the North American families of Oscines, excepting, per- 
haps, Laniide (in Collurio) and Ampelide (in Ampelis). With the possible 
exception of the two genera specified, I find, on examining numerous genera 
of all the North American families, that those ratedas 10-primaried have 
but one of these little feathers, while all the rest have two. 

Iu clamatorial Passeres, perhaps without exception, there are ten fully 
developed primaries, the first of which may equal or exceed the next in 
length. In the single North American clamatorial family Tyrannida, I find, 
as before, only one of these little feathers. In a Woodpecker, remarkable 
among picarian birds in possessing only nine fully developed primaries, the 
first being short or spurious, there is also but one. 

It seems to be conclusively proven that among the supposed 9-primaried 
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birds, the additional primary, making ten in all, is usually, if not always, 

found in the second of these little quills which overlie the first fully devel- 

oped primary; and that it is this same little quill which, in 10-primaried 

Oscines, in Clamatores, and probably in other birds, comes to the front and 

constitutes the first regular primary—sometimes remaining very short, when 

jt is the so-called “spurious” quill, in other cases lengthening by imper- 

ceptible degrees, until it may become the longest one of all. The true 

nature of the other one of these two little feathers becomes an interesting 

question: Is it also an abortive primary, as the outer certainly is, or is it one : 
of a series of coverts? 

After close examination, I fail to detect any material difference in the 
position of the two; one overlies the other, indeed, as a covert should a pri- 
mary, but then the two are inserted side by side, both upon the upper side 
of the sheath of the first fully developed quill. In size and shape, the two 
are substantially the same; both being rigid and acuminate, more like re- 
miges than like coverts, and both being abruptly shorter than the true primary 
coverts. So far, all the evidence favors an hypothesis that both are rudi- 
mentary remiges. To offset this, color usually points the other way, as in 
the original case of Vireo flavifrons, in which Professor Baird determined 
the underlying one of the two feathers to be a supposed wanting primary 
mainly because it was colored like the other primaries, while the overlying 
one agreed with the coverts in this respect. But it will be obvious that 
when, as is oftenest the case, the primaries and their coverts are colored 
alike, the evidence from this source fails altogether; aud I find that the tes- 
timony from cvioration is sometimes the other way. In Sifta carolinensis, for 
example, a 10-primaried bird with spurious first primary, the single remain- 
ing little feather is white at base across both webs, like the primaries, the 
true primary coverts being white ouly on the inner web. Itis true that the 
overlying one of these little feathers sometimes exactly resembles a true cov- 
ert; but so, also, does the other one in some cases. In morphological 
determinations, position and relation of parts are all-important, while mere 
size, shape, and especially function, go for very little. One of the two little 
feathers of 9-primaried birds, as we have seen, certainly corresponds to the 
spurious or fully developed first primary of 10-primaried; why may not the 
other be alsoa primary? It is not conclusive argument tothe contrary that 
the feather in question is never fully developed; nor is it an insuperable 
objection that the function of the feather is certainly that of a covert. The 
strongest argument against the view here very guardedly discussed is, that 
if the feather be not a covert, then the first fully developed primary has 
none, while the rest have one apiece. While I am far from committing my- 
self to the implied proposition that an oscine bird possesses eleven primaries, 
I think it proper to bring the case forward as one which will bear looking 
into, and which will probably remain open until the exact relations between 
w remex and a tectrix are ascertained. Should it be determined that an 
Oscine may show traces of two suppressed primaries, instead of only the 
single one which certainly persists in 10-primaried birds, the fact would 
tend to increase the value already justly set upon number of remiges as a 
taxonomic factor. It is generally admitted, and it seems to be unquestiona- 
ble, that Lere, as in numberless other cases, reduction in number and special- 
ization in function of parts indicates a higher grade of organization; for 
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only the lower birds show the higher aggregate number of remiges, and in 
none but the higher are the developed primaries ever reduced to nine. A 
gradual reduction in the number of remiges seems to be directly correlated 
with that progressive consolidation or compaction of the distal osseous 
segments of the fore limb which reaches its climax in the wing of the most 
highly organized birds of the present epoch. 

Returning to the special subject of the present chapter after this digres- 
sion, we have to note that the Alaudida, like the Vireonide, show the varia- 
bility of the primaries already mentioned. In our genus Eremophila, in 
which only nine primaries are developed, there are two of the small feath- 
ers above mentioned. The overlying one is exactly like one of the primary 
coverts ; the other, though not very dissimilar, more resembles an abortive 
primary. In dlauda arvensis, where there is a minute but obvious spurious 
quill, there is but oue such feather. In Galerifa cristata, with a spurious 
quill about two-thirds of an inch long, there is likewise but one. Upon the 
presence or apparent absence of the spurious quill, Dr. Cabanis was led to 
divide his dlaudide into two subfamilies; but as the case appears, the char- 
acter is scarcely a satisfactory one. He felt some uncertainty himself, as he 
says, after alluding to the doubtful position of the family in the system,— 
“ ebenso die Lintheilung in Subfamilicn”. I shall consequently present no sub- 
division of the family, which may be briefly characterized as follows :— 


CHARS.—Structure of wing and tarsal envelope as already 
fully indicated. Feet stont; hind claw lengthened and nearly 
straight. Inner secondaries (the so-called tertials) elongated 
and flowing (as in Motacillide). Bill of variable shape, usually 
conoid and acute, sometimes more elongated and thrush-like; 
nostrils more or less covered, often completely concealed, by 
tufts of antrorse feathers. No obvious rictal vibrisse. Head 
sometimes crested or peculiarly tufted. 

Represented in North America by asingle genus and species. 


Genus EREMOPHILA Boie 


CHARS.—Primaries apparently only nine (no obvious spuri- 
ous first primary). Point of the wing formed by the first three 
developed primaries. Inner secondaries elongated. Tail of 
medium length, nearly even, the middle pair of feathers differ- 
ent in shape and color from the rest. Bill compressed-conoid, 
acute, shorter than head. Nostrils completely concealed by 
dense tufts of antrorse feathers. Head not crested, but a 
peculiar tuft of feathers over each ear, somewhat like the so- 
called ‘‘ horns” of some Owls. Feet: of ordinary alaudine char- 
acters, as already given. Coloration pecaliar in the presence 
of yellowish tints and strong black bars on the head and breast. 
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Horned Lark 


Eremophila alpestris 
(General references) 


\lauda alpestris, partly, of some early authors.—Yarr. PZS. 1831, 35.—Zemm. Man. i. 1820, 
279; iii, 1835, 201.—Kaup, Thierr. ii. pt. i. 1836, 147.—Macg. Man. Br. Orn. i. 1840, 175,— 
Naum Naum. i. 1850, 4.—Kjarb. Naum. i. 1850, 43.—Tobias, Naum. i. 1851, 62.—Lilj. 
Naum. ii, Heft ii, 1852, 99.—Passler, J. f. O. i. 1853, 242, 254.—Radde, J. f. O. 1854, 60.— 
Gatke, J. £. O. 1854, 70.--Homey. J. f. O. 1854, 364.—Miiller, J. f. O. 1856, 217.—Orde, Ibis, 
i, 1859, 469.—Gloger, J. f. O. 1860, 118 (distribution).—Row/ey, Ibis, iv. 1862, 88.— Stev. 
Ibis, iv. 1862, 189.—Homry. Zool. Gart. ix. 1868, 236; J. t. O. 1869, 52.— Fritsch, J. f. Q. 
1871, 191 —Harting, Man. Br. B. 1872, 25. 

Eremophila alpestris, Bote, Isis, 1828, 322. 

Otocoris alpestris, Bp. ‘F'n. Ital. i. Uccelli, Introd. (1832-1841) ”.— Bp. CA. i. 1850, 246.— 
Altum, J. f. O. 1863, 118.—Brandt, Anim. Vert. Sibérie, 24.—Degl.-Gerbe, OF. i. 1867, 
346.—Hancock, B. North. & Durh. 1874, 58. 

Otocoryx alpestris, Licht. “ Nomencl. 1854, 38”. 

Otocorys alpestris, Bp. ‘‘CR. xxxviii. 1854, 64'.—Helim. J. f. O. 1855, 181.—Stev. Ibis, iv. 
1862, 303.—Swink, PZS. 1863, 272 (China).— Collett, J. f, O. 1869, 393 —E. & B. Ibis, 2d 
ser. vi. 1870, 195.—Swink. PZS. 1871, 390.—Heugl. Ibis, 1872, 61 (Nova Zembla) ; J. f. O. 
1872, 116.—Alst. & Br. Ibis, 3d ser. iii. 1873, 62.—Dresser, BE pt. xxxiii. 1874. 

Alauda (Phileremos) alpestris, Radde, Reise, 1863, 152, pl. 3, t. 2. 

Phileremos alpestris, Brehm, VD. 1831, 313.—Brehm, Hdbh. Stub. Hausvig. 1832, 295.—Bp. 
CGL. 1838, 37.—Hartl, Syst. Verz. 1844, 80.—Zander, Arch. Meckleab. xv. 1861, 91. 

Philermes alpestris, Brehm, Hdbh. Stub, Hausvég. 1832, p. xvii. 

Phileremus alpestris, Gabel, J. f. O. 1870, 187. 

Alauda flava, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 800, no. 32 (Siberia). (Bayed on PE. 65), f. 2). 

Alauda nivalis, Pallas, Zoog. R. A. i.‘ 1811"? (1831), 519. 

Phileremos rufescens, P, striatus, C. LZ. Brehm, ‘‘ Vogelf. 1855, 122”. 

Ceinture de Prétre ou Alouctte de Sibérie, Mont. ‘‘ Hist. Nat. des Ois. v. 1778, 61 (Siberia). 

Alouette de Siberie, Buff. PE. 650, f. 2. 

Schneelerche, Frisch, ‘pl. 16”. * 

Alouette a hausse-co! noir, Temm. 1. c.—Less. Man. 1828, 310. 

(American references) 


Alauda alpestris, Z. SN. i, ed. 10, 1758, 166, no. 8 (from Catesby, i. 32); 12th ed. i. 1766, 289, 
no. 10,—Forst. Phil. Tr, Ixii. 1772, 398, no. 20.—@m. SN. i. 1788, 800.—Lath. 10. ii. 1790, 
498, no. 21.—T'urt, SN. i. 1806, 486.—Wils. AO. i. 1808, 85, pl. 5, f. 4.—Bp. Journ. Phila. 
Acad. iv. 1824, 181.—Bp. Ann. Lye. N. Y. ii, 1826, 102.—Less. Tr. Orn. 1°31, 425.—Nutt, 
Man. i. 1832, 455.—Aud. OB. ii. 1834, 570, pl. 200.—A4ud. Syn. 1839, 96.—Aud. BA. iii. 
1841, 44, pl. 151.—Giraud, BLI. 1844, 95.—Read, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 399.—Reinh. 
J.f. O. 1854, 440 (Greenland).—Putn. Pr, Ess, Inst. i, 1856, 209.—Martens, J. f. O. 1859, 
214 (Bermudas).—Bland, Smiths, Rep. for 1858, 1859, 237 (Bermudas) — Willis, ibid. 282 
(Nova Scotia).—Gieb, Vég. 1860, 130.—Weiz, Pr. Bost. Soc, x. 1866, 267 (Labrador).— 
Turnb. B. E. Pa, 1869, 28; Phila. ed. 21.—? 7'rippe, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi. i871, 115. 

Eremophila alpestris, 7 4llen, Mem. Bost. Soe. i, 1868, 496,—dllen, Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 581.— 
Mayn. Guide, 1871, 112, (Massachusetts, in July).—Allen, Am. Nat. v. 1871, 6.—QOoues, 
Key, 1872, 89, f.32.—Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 374.—Ooues, BNW. 1874, 37.— 
? Nelson, Pr. Bost Soc. xvii. 1875, 339, 345,353 (Nevada and Utah).—Brew. Pr. Bost. 
Soc. xvii, 1875, 442. 

Otocoris alpestris, McCall, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1851, 218 (‘Texas).—Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1851, 
382.— Woodh. Rep, Zuni R, 1853, 88.—Kenn. Tr. Illinois Agric. Soe. i. 1855, 584. 

Otocorys alpestris, Reink Ibis, iii, 1861, 8 (Greenland). 

Alauda virginiaua, Briss. Orn. iii. 1760, 367, no. 12 (from Catesby, ete). 

Alauda cornuta, Wils. AO. i. 1808, 87 (in text).—S. & R. FBA. ii. 1831, 245, f. 246.—7'owns. 
Journ, Phila. Acad, viii. 1839, 154.—Mazim. Reise, i. 1839, 367. 

Eremophila cornuta, Boie, Isis, 1828, 322.—Bd. BNA. 1858, 403.—? Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
xi. 1859, 107 (New Mexico).—? Xant, Pr. Phila. Acad. xi. 1859, 191 (California).—O. & S. 
NHWT. 1860, 195.—Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 437,— Wheat. Ohio. Agr. Rep. 
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for 1860, 365.—Cowes, Pr, Phila. Acad. 1861, 221,—Counes & Prent.Smiths. Rep. for 
1861, 1862, 411.—Boardm. Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 1862, 126.—Verr. Pr. Ess. Inst. iii. 1862, 149.— 
? Blak. Ibis, iv. 1862, 5; v. 1863, 68.—Allen, Pr. Essex Inst. iv. 1864, 69.—Dress. Ibis, 24 
ser, 1865, 486 (Texas).—Zawr, Ann, Lye. N. Y. viii. 1866, 289.—McIlwr. Proc. Ess. Inst, 
y. 1866, 88.—Cowes, Pr. Ess. Inst, vy. 1868, 280.—Brown, Ibis, 2d ser. 1868, 421 (Van- 
couver).—Coues, Pr. Bost. Soc, xii, 1868, 113.—?7 Coop. Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 75, 295, 297; 
1874, 17.—? Aiken, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 202.—? Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soe. xv. 1878, 236. 

Phileremos cornutus, Bp. CGL. 1838, 37. 

Otocoris cornuta, Bp. CA, i. 1850, 246. 

Otocoryx corputa, Licht. ‘ Nomencl. 1854, 239". 

Otocorys cornuta, Bp. ‘CR. xxxvili. 1854, 64” 

Alauda rufa, ? Maxim. J. f. O. vi. 1858, 349 (Missouri). 

Otocoris rufa, Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 382 (Wisconsin). 

Lark, Catesby, Nat. Hist. Carolina, i. 1731, 32, pl. 32. 

Shore Lark, Forst. 1. c.—Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 392. no. 278.—Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii, 1783, 385, no. 19. 

Hausse-col noir ou Alouette de Virginie, Buff. Hist, Nat. Ois. v. 55". 

Alouette de Virginie, Ortolan, Led/. Ois. Canad. 1861, 225. 

Horned Lark, Shore Lark, Authors. 


b. lencolema 


? Otocoris occidentalis, McCall, Pr. Phila. Acad. v. 1851, 218 (Santa Fé, N. Mex.).—Bd. 
Stansbury’s Rep. GSL. 1852, 318, 331. 

Otocorys alpestris, Newb, PRRR. vi. 1857, 88. 

Eremophila alpestris, Allen, Bull. MCZ. iii. 1872, 176. 

Eremophila cornuta, Bd. PRRR. x. 1859, Beckwith’s Route, Birds, 13, pl. 32.—Hayd. Tr. 
Amer. Philos. Soc, xii, 1872, 174.—Stev. U. 8. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1870, 1871, 464.— 
Merr. U.S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1872, 1873, 685.— Hold, Pr. Bost, Soc. xv. 1872, 202. 

Eremophila alpestris 5. leucolema, Oones, BNW. 1874, 38.—Ooues, Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 
602.—Allen, Pr. Bost. Soe. xvii. 1874, 50. 


c. chrysolema 


Alauda cormuta, Sw. Philos. Mag. i. 1827, 434 (Mexico). 

Phileremos cornutus, Bp. PZS. 1837, iii. (Mexico), 

Eremophila cornuta, Cowes, Ibis, 2d ser. i, 1865, 164 (Arizona).—Coues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
xviii. 1666, 79 (the same). 

Alauda glacialis, Licht. ‘' Preis-Verz. Mex. Vég. 1830, 2"; J. f. O. 1863, 56 (Mexico). 

Alauda chrysolaema, Wagl. Isis, 1831, 350 (Mexico). 

Otocoris chrysolaema, By. CA. i. 1850, 246. 

Otocorys chrysolaema, Cab. MH. i. 1851, 122. 

Alauda chrysolema, Sci. PZS. 1855, 66. 

Otocorys chrysolema, Bp. ‘CR, xxxviii. 1854, 65 ".—Scl. PZS. 1856, 306 (Mexico) ; 1859, 372 
(Oaxaca). 

Eremophila chrysolema, Scl. PZS. 1864, 174 (City of Mexico). 

Eremopbila cornuta var. chrysolema, Bd. BNA, 1858, 403. 

Eremophila alpestris c. chrysolema, Coues, BNW. 1874, 38, 231. 

Alauda minor, Giruud, 16 Sp. Tex. B. 1841. 

Eremophila minor, Sc?. Cat. AB. 1862, 126. 

Alauda rufa, 4ud. B. Amer. vii. 1843, 353, pl. 497.—Bd. Stansb, Rep. GSL. 1852, 331. 

Otocoris rufa, Heerm. PRRR. x. 1859, Williamson's Route, Birds, 45. 


Has.—The typical form inhabits the greater part of the northern hemi- 
sphere (Europe and Asia as well as most of North America). Var. leucolema 
breeds on the plains of the United States, north of about 40°. Var. chrysolema 
breeds in the Western United States, south of about 40°, and southward 
through Mexico. . 

CH. SP.—a, ALPESTRIS.— Voteo griseo plus minusve rufescenti- 
vinaceo tincto, nuchd tectricibusque alarum et caude vegetioribus, 
dorso sordidiore, strigis fuscis notato; gastrceo albido, lateribus 
dorso subsimilibus, pelt magné. pectorali nigra; strigd malari et 
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infraoculart nigrd; strigd postfrontali per lateribus pilei ductd 
nigrd; reliquis partibus laterum capitis, strigd frontali et super- 
ciliar’, necnon guld totd, albis vel flavis; rectricibus mediis duabus 
remigibusque intimis dorso subsimilibus; rectricibus lateralibus 
omnibus nigris, extimis albido marginatis; remigibus fuscis, 
pogonio exteriore primarii extimi albido; rostro plumbeo-nigricante, 
ad basin mandibule pallidiore; pedibus nigris. 

b. LEUCOLHMA.—Persimilis, sed coloribus dilutioribus; capite 
vie flavicante; plagis nigris minoribus. 

c. CHRYSOLMA.—Minor, coloribus vegetioribus; notwo feré 
cinnamomino, capite flavissimo; plagis nigris extensis. 


The typical form.—- $ 9, adult, in breeding plumage: Upper parts in gen- 
eral pinkish-brown, this pinkish or vinaceous or lilaceous tint brightest on the 
nape, lesser wing-coverts, and tail-coverts, the rest of the upper parts being 
duller and more grayish-brown, boldly variegated with dark-brown streaks ; 
the middle pair of tail-feathers and several of the inner secondaries rufous- 
brown, with darker centers. Under parts, from the breast backward, 
white—the sides, however, strongly washed with the color of the upper parts, 
and some mottling with the same usually extending across the lower part of 
the breast. A large, distinct, shield-shaped, black area onthe breast. Tail- 
feathers, except the middle pair, black, the outermost edged with whitish. 
Wing-quiils, except the innermost, plain fuscous, the outer web of tlre first 
primary whitish. Lesser wing-coverts usually tipped with grayish-white. 
Peculiar head-markings as follows :—Top of head like nape; bar across front 
of vertex, thence extended along sides of crawn, and produced into a tuft 
or “horn”, black; front and line over eye, also somewhat produced to form 
part of the tuft, white or yellowish ; a broad bar, from the nostrils along the 
lores, thence curving below the eye and widening as it descends in front of 
the auriculars, black; rest of the sides of the heal and whole throat white 
or sulphury-yellow. Bill plumbeous-blackish, bluish-plumbeous at base 
below (sometimes there yellowish); feet and claws black; iris brown. 
Length of ¢, 7-74; extent, 13-14; wing probably always over 4—4}-4}; 
tail, 22-3; bill, from extreme base of culmen, ?-}; tarsus, $-—3;; middle toe 
and claw rather less; hind claw about }—usually longor than its digit, but 
very variable. @commonly smaller than the male, Length, 63-71; extent, 
122-134; wing about 4, &c. 

Aside from the varietal conditions, to be presently noticed, the precise 
shade of typical alpestris varies greatly, especially of those parts which are 
tinged to greater or less degree with the peculiar “ pinkish-brown,” lilaceous 
or cinnamon, and with the sulphury-yellow about the head. 

$2, adult, in winter: As usually seen in most of the United States in 
the fall, winter, and early spring, the birds differ from the above in a general 
more sordid coloration of the upper parts, which may be simply grayish- 
brown, heavily streaked with dusky, even on the crown, with little or none 
of the “pinkish” tints just mentioned ; and in the Jack or restriction of the 
black markings of the head and breast, or their being veiled with whitish 
tips of the individual feathers; nevertheless, the sulphury tinge of the white 
parts about the head is usually very conspicuous. 
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Fledglings, just from the nest, are altogether different from the adults. 
They have the upper parts dusky, mixed with some yellowish-brown, and 
sprinkled all over with whitish or light tawny dots, each feather having a 
terminal speck. Most of the wing- and tail-feathers have rusty, tawny, or 
whitish edging and tipping. The under parts are white, mottled with the 
colors of the upper parts along the sides and across the back. ‘There are no 
traces of definite black markings about the head and breast, nor is there any 
yellow tinge. Bill and feet pale or yellowish. This peculiar speckled stage 
is of brief duration ; with an early autuninal change, a dress, little if at all 
different from that of the adults in winter, is acquired. 


re Re sete 


Fie, 25.—Horned Lark. 


Var. leucolema.—Size of the foregoing. General coloration extremely 
pale—brownish-gray, the peculiar pinkish tint of certain parts sharing the 
general pallor. Black markings on head and breast much restricted in 
extent, and white surroundings correspondingly increased—thus, the black 
postfroutal bar is scarcely or not broader than the white of the forehead. 
No yellow about the head, excepting usually a slight tinge on the chin. 
The changes of plumage are parallel with those already given; even the 
nestlings show the same decided pallor. 

Var, chrysolema.—Smaller than either of the foregoing: g with the wing 
scarcely or not 4, and other dimensions to correspond ; a very small speci- 
men before me, probably 2, has the wing only 34; in another, marked ¢, 
it is 3%. The ‘‘ pinkish” tinge intensified into cinnamon-brown, and pervad- 
ing nearly all the upper parts. Yellow of the head intensified, and the 
black markings very heavy —the black on the crown often or usually widens 
to occupy more than half of the cap, reducing the white frontlet to a mere 
trace. 

As I remarked in the “ Birds of the Northwest”, the question of the rela- 
tionships of our Larks is rather intricate, though we probably have an 
approximately correct solution of the difficulty. Probably no authors of 
repute now undertake to maintain any of the supposed or alleged differences 
between the ordinary North American bird and that of Europe and Asia. 
(It may here be remarked puarenthetically that in any event our bird is 
to bear the name alpestris, that having been based by Linnzeus upon the 
“Lark” of Catesby—a new name, if any, being required for the European 
bird.) This form is dispersed, at one or another season, over most of North 
America, breeding far north (I have specimens from the Arctic coast) and 
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generally throughout British America, aud migrating into the United States 
in the fall, to leave again in the spring. Those birds which breed in the United 
States, in the open country between Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota and 
the Rocky Mountains, north of about 40°, and are resident to some degree 
on those plains, have acquired certain recognizable peculiarities which stamp 
them asa geographical race. This form has been occasionally mentioned by 
late writers under the name of “occidentalis”, which I observe is retained 
in the “History of North American Birds” (ii. p. 140). But Colonel McCall’s 
description was based upon a bird from Santa Fé, New Mexico, and is there- 
fore most probably applicable to chrysolema, where also belong the other spe- 
cific names which have been imposed upon our Western Larks. Anew name 
being apparently required, I called this var. leucolema in the work above 
mentioned. Var. chrysolema is more decidedly different in the points already 
given. Some of the specimens before me, labeled “ California”, but probably 
either from Lower California or Mexico, are so strongly marked that, in the 
absence of connecting links, I should give it specific rank. Many inter- 
mediate examples are, however, forthcoming. 

Specimens from the northerly portions of the Pacific coast regions are said 
to be nearer typical alpestris, but even darker than that form, and thus still 
further removed from either leucolama or chrysolema. 

Lacking opportunity at present of reviewing the case of EZ. peregrina of 
New Granada (Sel. PZS. 1855, 160, pl. 102, Bogota), which is held to be speci- 
fically distinct by several high authorities, I have omitted the references to 
it, though in the “ Birds of the Northwest” I added them to those of chryso- 
lema, judging it to be only the extreme of differentiation which the latter 
has sustained. 

The preparation of exact synonymy in the present case has proved a mat- 
ter of some difficulty, especially since the case has been complicated by the 
introduction of var. leucolema. When other clue was wanting, I have col- 
lated the quotations mainly upon geographical considerations, not always, 
however, satisfactory. For many of the references are actually more com- 
prehensive than my collation would imply, since they include the varieties, 
especially var. lewcolema ; in other cases, geographically restricted, it is still 
uncertain which variety a writer had in view, since both may be found asso- 
ciated at some seasons. Ihave been obliged to query some references, and 
take others ‘‘upon their face”, according to the name used. 


ESPECTING more particularly the Larks of the Colorado 
Basin, it should be observed that the birds which breed 
within this area are, probably without exception, referable to 
the var. chrysolema, even though the peculiarities may notalways 
be as strongly expressed as they are in those which breed fur- 
ther south. This form is abundantly distributed in suitable 
localities, and resident. With the fall migration, however, 
northern-bred birds of the other variety (leucolema) enter this 
region, and the two may be found associated. No difference 
in habits has been observed. 


CHAPTER XI.—WAGTAILS 


FAM. MOTACILLID At 


CHARS.—Primaries only nine (the short or spurious tirst 
primary found in all the birds of foregoing families excepting 
Eremophila remaining undeveloped), the first nearly or about 
as long as the next, and the point of the wing formed by the 
first three, four, or five quills, which are abruptly longer than 
the succeeding ones; inner secondaries enlarged, lengthened, 
and flowing, the longest one usually about equaling the first 
primary when the wing is closed. (This construction of the 
wing is a prime characteristic of the family.) Tail of variable, 
but always conspicuous, length, of different shapes in the sev- 
eral genera, but usually double-rounded, 7. e., central and 
external pairs of feathers both shorter than intermediate ones; 
in life held tilted up, or vibrated up and down with a peculiar 
see-saw motion (a characteristic habit of birds of this family, 
whence comes the name Wagtail—.Vota cilla—s1o-uvpa). Feet 
large, in adaptation to terrestrial habits; progression ambula- 
torial, not saltatorial; tarsus slender, lengthened, equaling or 
exceeding the middle toe in length, of ordinary oscine charac- 
ters as to scutellation; inner toe cleft to the very base, outer 
adherent to middle by its basal joint only. Hind claw length- 
ened and straightened in most of the genera (not in Motacilla 
itself). Bill shorter than the head, very slender, straight, 
acute, usually notched near the tip, not furnished with 
obvious rictal vibrisse, though feathers about its base are 
bristle-tipped. Nostrils patent, in slight fosse. 

This is a pretty well marked family, easily distinguished 
trom any of the foregoing by the development of only nine 
primaries, and from the following 9-primaried Oscines by the 
particular shape of the wing, in connection with ambulatorial 
feet and slender, strictly ‘‘insectivorous” or ‘ dentirostral” 
bill. The birds may be considered Sylvians modified for terres- 
trial habits. The family is characteristic of the Old World, 
being poorly represented in the New, where only some eight or 
ten of the about one hundred accredited species occur. There 
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are. two groups in the family, commonly admitted as sub- 
families. In one of these, the Jotacilline, or typical Wagtails, 
the tail is lengthened to equal or exceed the wing, and formed 
of narrow feathers gradually tapering to their rounded ends; 
only three primaries usually enter into the point of the wing; 
the tarsi are longer and slenderer; 
the lateral toes are shorter; and the 
system of coloration for the most 
part has what a painter would call 
“breadth”, the colors being massed 
in large areas. The hind claw in 
Fig, 26—Head and foot of Yellow lotacilla is of ordinary characters ; 

Wagtail. but in Budytes, the next most prom- 
inent genus, it is lengthened and straightened. The Mota- 
cillinee are only represented in the western hemisphere by the 
Motacilla alba, or common White Wagtail of Europe, which 
has occasionally been fourd in Greenland, and by the Yellow 
Wagtail, Budytes flava, an ubiquitous species of the Old World 
lately ascertained to oecur abundantly in Alaska. The cut of 
this species (fig. 26) will illustrate some motacilline features. 
The other group is the 


Supramity ANTHINZE: Prrirs, or TiriarKs 


In these, the tail is shorter than the wings, and composed of 
broader feathers retaining their width to near the end; four or 
five primaries usually form the point of the wing; the tarsi are 
relatively shorter, usually about equal to the middle toe; the 
lateral toes are longer, the points of their claws reaching 
beyond the base of the middle claw; the hind claw is always 
lengthened and straightened (as in the figure beyond given 
under head of Anthus ludovicianus) ; aud the coloration is “nig- 
gled”, that is to say, broken up in streaks and spots. The 
species of Anthine make up nearly or about half the family ; 
they are chiefly referable to the 


Genus ANTHUS Bechstein 


This has been split by modern systematists into a good many 
genera, which, however, are scarcely worth retaining except 
as sections. Neocorys, Pediocorys, and Notiocorys are the Ameri- 
can subdivisions, the last two belonging to South America, the 
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first one to our country. Neocorys spraguii* should be found 
in the Colorado Basin, but has not been, so far as I know. A 
careful description and a full account of the habits of this inter- 
esting bird is given in the “ Birds of the Northwest”, to which 
the reader is referred. A typical Anthus, A. pratensis, is occa- 
sionally found in Greenland (Reinh. J. f. O. 1854, 439; Ibis, 
1861, 6) and Alaska; another, A. cervinus, is said to occur in 
the Aleutian Islands (Zander, J. f. O.i. 1853, Extrah. 1854, 64). 
With these exceptions, the following is the only known North 
American species of Anthus :— 


American Pipit, or Titlark 


Anthus ludovicianus 


Alauda ludoviciana, Gm. SN. i. pt. ii. 1788, 793, no. 14 (from Buff. & Lath.).—Lath, IO. ii. 
1790, 494, no. 9. 

Anthus ludovictanus, Lich. ‘‘ Verz. 1823, 37".—Bp. CGL. 1838, 18.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 94.— 
Nutt. Man. i, 2d ed. 1840, 517.— Aud, BA. iii, 1841, 40, pl. 150.—Gir. BLI. 1844, 94.—Gamb. 
Pr. Phila, Acad. iii. 1846, 114.—Gamb. Journ. Phila. Acad. i. 1847, 37.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 
249.—McOall, Pr. Phila, Acad. v. 1851, 215 (Texas).—Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 
310.—Read, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 399.—Reinh. J. f. O. 1854, 439 (Greenland).—Henry, 
Pr. Phila. Acad. vii. 1855, 30 (New Mexico).—Kenn. Tr. Ill, Agr. Soc. i. 1855, 583.— 
Pratten, Tr. Ill. Agr. Soc. i. 1855, 601.—Putn. Pr. Ess. Inst. i. 1856, 209.—Scl. PZS. 
1856, 293 (Mexico),—Sel. PZS. 1857 126 (California).—Kneel. Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 1857, 
234.—Bd. BNA. 1858, 232,— Willis, Smiths, Rep. for 1858, 1859, 281 (Nova Scotia).— 
Bland, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 287 (Bermuda).—Martens, J. f. O. 1859, 214 (Ber- 
muda).—Jones, Nat. in Bermuda, 1859, 29.—S. & S. Ibis, 1859, 9 (Guatemala).—Henry, 
Pr. Phila, Acad. 1859, 106.—Xantus, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1859, 190.—Heerm. PRRR. x. 1859, 
45.—0. & S. NHWT. 1860, 176.—Cowes, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, 220 (Labrador; eggs).— 
Barn, Smithson, Rep. for 1860, 1861, 435.—Reinzh. Ibis, 1861, 6 (Greenland),—Cowes & 
Prent, Smiths. Rep. for 1861, 1862, 405.—Hayd. Tr. Amer. Philos. Soc. xii. 1862, 159.— 
Blasius, Ibis, 1862, 71 (Heligoland, Europe).—Blak. Ibis, 1862, 4 (Saskatchewan).— Verr. 
Pr, Es. Inst. iii. 1862, 156.—Boardm. Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 1862, 124,—Blak. Ibis, 1863, 60.— 
Bd, Rev, AB. 1864, 153.—Allen, Pr. Evs, Inst. iv. 1864, 58,—Dress. Ibis, 1865, 476.— 
Coues, Ibis, 1866, 64 (Colorado Desert).—Coues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 67 (Arizona).— 
Lawr, Ann, Lye. N. Y. viii. 1866, 283.—Weiz, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1866, 267 (Labrador).— 
Mcliw. Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1866, 85.—Allen, Mem. Bost, Soc. i. 1868, 494.—Coues, Pr. Bost. 
Soc. xii. 1868, 108,—QOowes, Pr. Eas. Inst. v. 1868, 268.—Cowes, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1868, 
82.— Butch, Pr, Phila. Acad, 1868, 149.—Brown, Ibis, 1868, 420 (Vancouver).—Turnd, B. 
E. Pa. 1869, 23; Phila. ed, 16.—Dall & Bann. Tr. Chic. Acad. i. 1869, 277 (Alaska),— 


*Anthus (Neocorys) spraguii.—Missouri Pipit. 

Alauda spragueil, 4ud. BA. vii. 1844, 334, pl. 486 (Dakota). 

Otocoris sprangeri, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 246. 

Agrodoma spraguel, Bd. Stansbury’s Rep. 1852, 329. 

Neocorys spraguii, Sci. PZS. 1857, 5.—Alakist. Ibis, 1862, 4 (Saskatchewan).— Blakist. Ibias, 
1863, 61 (Minnesota to Saskatchewan). 

Neocorys spraguel, Bd. BNA. 1858, 234.—Allen, Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 745.—B. B. & R. NAB. i, 
1874, 175, figs. pl. 10, f. 5.—Allen, Pr. Bost. Soc. xvil. 1874, 50 (habits) —Ooucs, BNW. 
1874, 42 (full description and account of habits). 

Anthus spraguel, Bd. Rev. AB. 1864, 155.—Cowes, Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 697. 

Sprague’s Missouri Lark, Missouri Skylark, Sprague’s Pipit, Authors. 
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Stev. U. 8. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1870, 1871, 463.—Ooop. Pr. Phila, Acad. 1870, 75.— Coop. 
B. Cal. i. 1870, 78.—Coues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1871, 19.—Trippe, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi. 1871, 
115.—Allen, Bull. MCZ. it, 1871, 267.—Allen, Bull. MCZ. iii, 1872, 161, 175 (Colorado, 
breeding).—Allen, Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 396.—Harting, Man. Brit. B. 1872, 109 (Great 
Britain ?).—<Aiken, Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 196 (Colorado, breeding).—Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. 
xv. 1872, 234.—Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 360,—Ooues, Key, 1872, 90, f. 34.—Mayn. 
B. Fla. 1873, 44.—Ridgw. Bull. Ess. Inst. v. 1873, 180.—Merr. U. S. Geol. Surv. Terr. 
for 1872, 1873, 713.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 4.—Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1873, 234,—Allen, 
Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1874, 50.—Coues, BNW. 1874, 4U.— Yarr. & Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 
1874, 10.—Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 41.—B. B. & R. NAB. i. 1874, 171, fig. pl. 10, f. 
3.—Hensh, List B. Ariz. 1875, 156.—Hensh. Zool. Exp]. W. 100 Merid. 1876, 187. 

Alauda ludovicana, Turt. SN. i. 1806, 482. 

Anthus ludoviceanus, Bd. Ives’s Rep. pt. v. 1861, 5. 

Anthus ludovicinus, Merriam, U. 8S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1872, 1873, 674. 

Anthus ludovicanus, Trippe, Coues's BNW. 1874, 231. 

Alauda rubra, Gm. SN. i. pt. ii. 1788, 794, no. 15 (from Brias., Buff., Edw., etc.).—Lath, 10. 
ii, 1790, 494, no. 10.—Turt, SN. i. 1806, 482, 

Motacilla hudsonica, Lath. IO. ii. 1790, 503, no, 6 (no references ; orig. descr. well suiting pres- 
ent species).—Twurt. SN. i. 1806, 616.—V. OAS. ii, 1807, 47.—V. Ency. Méth, ii. 1823, 409. 

Alauda migratoria, Bartram, Tray. Fla. lst Am. ed. 1791, p, 290 bis (see Coues, Proc. Phila. 
Acad. 1875, 346). 

Anthus rubens, Merrem, “ Ersch Grub. Encyel.” 

Alauda rufa, Wils. AO. v. 1812, 89, pl. 42, f. 4. Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 181. 

Anthus spinoletta, Bp. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. ii. 1826, 90.—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 450.— Ornith. Comm. 
Journ. Phila. Acad. vii. 1837, 193 (Columbia River). —Zowns. Journ. Phila. Acad. viii. 
1839, 154.—Peab. Rep. Orn. Mags. 1839, 317.—Thomps. NH. Vermont, 1853, 86. 

Anthus aquaticus, S. § R. FBA. ij. 1831, 231, pl. 44.—Aud. OB. i. 183-, name on pl. 10. 

Anthus pipiens, Awd. OB. i. 1832, 408; v. 1839, 449, pl. 80.—Bp. CGL. 1838, 18. 

Anthus reinhardtii, Holdcll, ‘‘ Fn. Grénl. ed. Paulsen, 1846, 25”. 

Alauda pensilvanica, Briss. Orn. 1760, App. 94, no. 13. 

Anthus pensylvanicus, Thieneminn, Rhea, ii. 1849, 17L (monographic).—Zander, J. f. O.i. 
1853, Extrah. 1854, 63 (monographic).—Zander, Naumannia, iv. 1854, 13 (monographic). 

Anthus pennsylvanicus, Gactke, J. f. O. 1856, 71 (Heligoland). 

Farlouzanne, Buf. ‘‘ Hist. Nat. des Ois. v. 38”. 

Louisiane Lark, Lath. Syn. ii, pt. ii. 1783, 376, no. 7 (based on Buff. v. 38). 

Hudsonian Wagtail, Lath. Syn. Suppl. ii. 1801, 231, no. 3. 

Alouette aux Joues brunes de Pensilvanie, Buff. ‘‘ Hist. Nat. des Ois. v.58’. 

Hochequeue de la baie d’Hudson,V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 409. 

Lark from Pensylvania, Edw. ‘‘Glean. pt. ii. 185, pl. 297”. 

Red Lark, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 393, no. 279 (Pennsylvania).—Lath, Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 376, no. 8. 

Polarpieper, Thienemann, 1. c. 

Alouette pipé, Le Moine, Ois, Canad. 1861, 185. 

American Pipit or Titlark, Prairie Titlark, Reddish-brown Titlark, Brown Lark, 
Authors, 


B.—The whole of North America. South to 
joa and perhaps further. Greenland. Ber- 
=e mudas. Casual in Europe (Heligoland, Gitke; and 


see especially Harting, l. v. supra). No West Indian 
oe 


Cu. sp.—3s 2 Olivaceo-brunneus, fusco- 
notatus ; alis fuscis, brunneo-limbatis ; caudd 
Suscd, rectricibus lateralibus 1-3 ex parte 
albis; orbitis, superciliis, partibusque infe- 

rioribus ex toto brunneo-albidis, pectore lateri- 
Fic. 27.—Bill and foot of 
‘Americun Pipit; nat. size, OUsque olivaceo-brunneo striatis. 


$2: Above, olive-brown, most of the feathers with dusky centres, giving 
astreaked or nebulated appearance. Wings blackish-brown, the quills and 
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their coverts edged with dull pale brown; tail blackish, the central feathers 
like the back, one to three of the lateral feathers, partly at least, white, the 
outer often wholly white. Line over the eye, eyelids, and entire under parts 
brownish-white, or pale ochrey- or buffy-brown (very variable in shade), 
the aides of the throat and body and the breast spotted or streaked with 
the color of the back. Bill blackish, pale at base below; feet brown. 
Length, 6}-7 ; extent, 102-11; wing, 3}-34; tail, 23-3; bill about 14; tarsus, g. 

[have not examined newly-fledged birds, which may be more streaky than 
as above described. Well-feathered birds of both sexes, at all seasons, are 
not distinguishable. The shade of the under parts is extremely uncertain, 
varying from brownish-white to rich buffy-brown, and the amount of whitn 
on the tail is equally variable. 


R. J. A. ALLEN’S discovery of the breeding of this 
species on the highest peaks of the mountains iu Colo- 
rado is the most interesting of the recent contributions to its 
history, and enables us to speak of the Titlark as a resident 
bird of the region now under consideration. However, in 
neary all of the Colorado water-shed the bird is only a winter 
visitant ; it is common and generally distributed in suitable 
places. Its habits are too well known to require any extended 
notice in the present connection; I have already given the 
results of my own observations in Labrador and other portions 
of North America in some of my publications cited above, 
notably the “ Birds of the Northwest”. 


Fig. 28.—Head and foot of Budytes 
flava, a typical Motacilline, 


CHAPTER XIIL—AMERICAN WARBILERS 


Fam. SYLVICOLIDA 


RIMARIES nine; rectrices twelve; scutellation of tarsi, 
disposition of wing-coverts, and structure of lower larynx 
strictly Oscine in character. It is simply impossible to define 
the Sylvicolide, because it is an artificial group, corresponding 
with no natural division of birds, and consequently having no 
natural boundaries. As customarily limited, this family—its 
North American representatives at any rate—may be distin- 
guished from other nine-primaried Oscines, excepting Cerebide, 
by the following negations :—Inner secondaries not enlarged, 
nor hind toe lengthened and straightened, as occurs in Motacil- 
lide. Bill not “fissirostral”, as in Hirundinide ; nor strongly 
“ dentirostral”,—that is, hooked and toothed at end,—as in Lan- 
tide and Vireonide ; nor yet typically ‘‘conirostral”, as in Frin- 
gillide ; and without the tooth or lobe near the middle of the 
commissure which exists in the genus Pyranga of Tanagride. 
From the Cerebide,* or Honey-creepers of the warmer parts of 


*InB. B. & R. Hist. N. A. B., i. p. 177, we read :—* In fact, we are of the opis- 
ion that no violence would be done by adopting this view [the propriety of 
uniting Tanagride, Sylvicolide, aud Cerebide], and would even include with 
the above-mentioned families the Fringillide also. The order of their rela- 
tion to one another would be thus: Fringillide, Tanagrida, Sylvicolide, Care- 
bide ; there being scarcely any break in the transition between the two ex- 
tremes, unless there are many genera referred to the wrong family, as seems 
very likely to be the case with many included in the Tanagride. The frin- 
gilline forms of the latter family are such genera as Buarremon and Arremon, 
they being so closely related to some fringilline genera by so many features— 
as rounded concave wing, lax plumage, and spizine coloration—as to be 
scarcely separable. Either these two families are connected so perfectly by 
intermediate forms as to be inseparable, or the term Tanagrid@ covers too 
great a diversity of forms. With the eame regularity that we proceed from 
the Fringillide to the typical forms of the Tanagride (Pyranga, Tanagra, 
Calliste, etc.), we pass down the scale from these to the Sylvicolide ; while 
between many genera of the latter family, and others referred to the Cere- 
bide, no difference in external anatomy can be discovered, much less ex- 
pressed in a description.” 
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America, the Sylvicolide are not distinguished by any known 
character; and the same is the case in the relations both with 
the Fringillide and the Tanagride. For, though extreme forms 
of Sylvicolide, Tanagridw, and Fringillide are sufficiently 


In his previous critical studies of this group, Prof. Baird had been as 
much perplexed. I quote some passages from Rev. A. B., pp. 160, 161 :—“ The 
Sylvicolide are essentially characterized among the Oscines with nine pri- 
maries, by their small size, the usually slender and conical insectivorous bill, 
shorter than the head, without angle in the gape near the base; the toes 
deeply cleft so as to leave the inner one free almost to its very base (except 
in Mniotilter), etc. The shallow notch at the end of the tongue, instead of 
a deeply fissured tip, distinguishes the family from the Cerebida, to some of 
which there is otherwise so great a resemblance. The absence of abrupt 
hook and notch in both mandibles separates it from such of the Vireonide 
as have nine primaries. To the Tanagride, through the slender-billed forms, 
as Chlorospingus, Nemosia, Chlorochrysa, etc., the relationship is very close; 
so much so that, by many, both families are included in one... . 

“There is, perhaps, no family to which the relationship is closer than to the 
Cerebide. Of equally small size, and, to some extent, of a somewhat simi- 
lar style af coloration, it is not to be wondered at that many species in each 
family have been indifferently assigned to either. The genus Helmintho- 
phaga, for instance, can scarcely be so defined as to distinguish it from Coni- 
rostrum, excepting by the characters of the tongue, so rarely preserved in a 
skin,... I am by no means sure that some of the species even now re- 
tained among the Sylvicolide would not be more appropriately placed in 
Cerebide, as Helminthophaga bachmani, Parula gutturalis, etc. ... To the 
general character of the tongue in the Sylvicolide, however, that of ‘ Den- 
droica tigrina’ forms a striking exception in its approximation to the Cere- 
bine character, especially that of Certhiola.” And it remains to be seen 
whether various other reputed Sylvicolines do not show similar structure of 
the tongue, as comparatively few of the species have been examined with 
reference to this point. 

One species of the Cerebide is found in the United States, and has been 
attributed, but erroneously, to the Colorado Valley: it is the following :— 


Certhiola bahamensis.—_Bahaman Honey-creeper. 


Certhia flaveola, @, L. SN. i. 1766, 187, 0.188 (from Cates. Car. pl. 59, and Briss. Orn. iii. 
620, pl. 34, f. 5—this fig. however, is of the Martinique bird). 

Certhia flaveola, y, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 479, n. 18 y (Cates. 1.c, and Penn. AZ. ii, 285, a. 125).— 
Lath. IO. i. 1790, 297, n. 53. 

Certhiola flaveola, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 402 (partly). Baird, BNA. 1858, 924; atlas to ed. of 
1860, pl. 83, f.3 (Florida).—Bry. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1859, 117 (Babamas).—Albr. J. £.0. 
1861, 54 (the same).— Coues, Pr. Phila. Acad. xviii. 1866, 67 (‘‘Arizona "—a blunder).— 
Coues, Key, 1872, 110 (Indian Key, Fla.). 

Certhiola bahamensis, Reich. “ Handb. i. 1853, 253” (from Catesby).—Cassin, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. 1864, 271.—Baird, Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 612 (critical). —B, B. é R. NAB. i. 1874, 
428, pl. 19, f. 5 (Florida).—Hensh. List. B. Ariz. 1875, 157 (error). 

Certhiola bairdi, Cad. J. f. O. 1865, 412 (= O. flaveola of Baird, 1458). 

Grimpereau de Bahama, Certhia bahamensis, Briss. Orn. iii. 1760, 620. 

Parus bahamiensis, Bahama Titmouse, Cates. Car. i. 1771, 59, pl. 59 (descr. orig.). 

Bahama Creeper, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 285, n. 175. 

Honey Creeper, Ooues, 1. v. (1872). 


Hab.—Bahama Islands and coast of Florida. 
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diverse, other forms are observed to melt insensibly into each 
other; so that, taken altogether, the supposed families are in- 
separable. This state of the case is admitted by the best 
authorities, who nevertheless continue to follow usage, as I do 
in the present instance, partly for the sake of convenience, 
partly because it is not yet clear what else to do. As I re- 
marked some years ago, “it is probable that final critical study 
will result in a remapping of the whole group” of these allied 
nine-primaried American Oscines; and I might have added, 
that such course is urgently demanded. 

Nevertheless, it is practically an easy matter to recognize 
apy North American example of this arbitrary group—the dif- 
ficulty is with its limitation, not within its ascribed boundaries. 
All the “ Sylvicolines” are small birds; excepting the species of 
Icteria, and perhaps of Siurus, none are over six inches long, 
and the mean length is even less than this. The usual or nor- 
mal shape of the bill is that of an elongate compressed conoid, 
but its variations in details of configuration are great; in Icteria 
it is very stout and high, and in Setophaga broad and flat, like a 
Flycatcher’s. The bill is usually nicked near the end, sometimes 
not; sometimes strongly notched and hooked, though not also 
toothed as in Vireonide—more as in Tyrannide. The rictus 
is usually bristled; sometimes not; sometimes the bristles are 
very highly developed, much asin Tyrannide. The wings are 
longer than the tail, and more or less pointed, excepting in 
Geothlypis and Icteria. The feet show some minor, though very 
evident, modifications, in adaptation to the scansorial habits of 
some genera, and the terrestrial habits of others. 

This is the second largest family of North American birds, 
the Fringillide alone surpassing it in number of species. If 
not exactly ‘‘ representative”, in a technical sense, of the Old 
World Sylviide, it may be considered to replace that family in 
America, having much the same réle in bird-economy: both 
families abound in species and individuals; they are small, 
migratory, insectivorous, and everywhere take prominent part 
in the make-up of the bird-fauna. There are upward of a hun- 
dred species of Sylvicolide, distributed over the whole of North 
and Middle America, and much of South America. The centre 
of abundance of the Setophagine, or Flycatching Warblers, is 
in the warmer parts of America; comparatively few species 
reach the United States, and only two or three are extensively 
dispersed in this country. On the other hand, the Sylvicoline 
are more particularly birds of North America; very few of 
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the species are confined to Middle or South America; and 
Dendreca, the leading type of this group, is the largest, most 
beautiful, and most attractive genus of North American birds, 
preéminently characteristic of this country. 

I shall be more particular in speaking of the several sub- 
divisions of the family; but I wish to bring into this sketch of 
the Warblers at large some touches to show their family traits. 
I said that Dendreca was a “beautiful” genus; and I am sure 
that the Warblers, taken altogether, are the most attractive of 
our birds to every lover of birds for their own sakes—to every 
one who delights in those esthetic emotions which the inter- 
pretation of bird-life never fails to excite. We have just seen 
what a problem they offer to the strict scientist ; the most de- 
termined utilitarian will find them not beneath his notice, for 
their good services in the interests of agriculture are immeas- 
urable; the naturalist derives trom them never-failing gratifi- 
cation of his sense of the beautiful, whether he regards their 
forms, their colors, or their habits. They are prominent among 
the birds that awaken and stimulate the enthusiasm of the 
young ornithologist, nor do they cease to feed the ardor of 
maturer years; they challenge interest perpetually, and en- 
gage attention in their endlessly varied aspects. They are the 
universal favorites of the amateur ; every collector is keen on 
the scent of the “rare Warbler”; emulation quickens the quest 
of its nest and eggs; the rivalry is to discover some unrecorded 
trait, some unrecognized plumage, some note unheard before; 
and the specimen itself is amoung the treasures of every cabi- 
net. Has any one stopped to think what our ornithology would 
be with this life of the woodland left out ? 

With few exceptions, the Sylvicolide are clad in variegated 
colors—always pretty and tasteful, often brilliant and strikingly 
effective ; even when the tints are subdued, as in the oliva- 
ceous species, there is a pleasurable harmony of color, in keep- 
ing with shy and modest demeanor; while some of the War- 
blers may boast of the most exquisite and delicate of hues, 
next after those that glitter in the sheen of iridescence. Most 
Warblers, moreover, have several suits of color; the sexes are 
seldom alike, the young are different again, and so many are 
the changes, that here is a study by itself, to recognize the same 
bird under its color-variations. The plumage of the Warblers 
may be used to illustrate a very broad and important truth that 
bears upon the question of species itself. Those familiar with 
the subject will recall the fact that very few of our Warblers 
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offer any difficulty in the way of discrimination of species, 
when in perfect plumage; that is to say, their * specific char- 
acters” are well marked. They are also well aware, that none of 
our birds are more strictly and completely migratory than 
these; probably none of our species reside permanently in any 
one locality. Putting this and that. together, it is easy to infer, 
as I think we may with entire accuracy, that the integrity of 
the species depends upon their migrations, for they are never 
continuously subjected to modifying local influences. Migration 
holds species true; localization lets them slip. That the inherent 
susceptibility to variation is not less in this family than else- 
where, is shown by the fact that the few localized forms respond 
as usual to modifying influences. Take the exotic races of 
Geothlypis trichas or Dendreca petechia in instance. The Vireos, 
noted for the constancy of their slight though obvious specific 
characters, offer a parallel case. For the converse, the student 
may be reminded of the cases of such sedentary birds as species 
of Picus and various Fringillide, which “run into each other” 
from one faunal area to another. 

Musical proficiency might be reasonably presupposed in a 
group of birds known by the delightfully suggestive name of 
“warblers”. It is quite our own fault, however, that they are 
misnamed ; we have simply perpetuated an early blunder in 
classification, by which these birds were referred to the Old 
World genus Sylvia.. We have corrected the technical mis- 
nomer of “Sylvia”, but have been less precise in our vernacu- 
lar. Nothing less like warbling than the songs of our “ war- 
blers” can well be imagined. Bluebirds and Wrens warble or 
trill their lays; Warblers, as a rule, do not. There are few 
great singers among them all. Their voice usually is thin, sharp, 
“unsympathetic”; the pitch is too high; the notes are abrupt 
and jerky ; movement is uneven and never long-sustained. The 
song indeed has musical quality, and may affect us rather pleas- 
antly ; but our attention is more likely to be arrested by its 
oddity than attracted by its melody. I cannot but criticise 
here; yet I am ready to bear witness to the endless variety of 
the songs of the Warblers,—probably every species has its own, 
distinctly recognizable by the practised ear; and much of the 
pleasurable excitement which the study of tress birds affords, 
comes from the effort of discriminating between their wonder- 
fully varied performances. Probably no single ornithologist 
has learned them all—even all those to be heard in his own 
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vicinity ; so subtile, so fugitive, so incomprehensible are these 
quaint snatches of song, which arouse attention only to disap- 
point expectation, and make us feel that we can never interpret 
the language in which these syivan sprites tell the story of their 
lives. But the Warblers are such a multitude, so composite, 
that no indiscriminate comment, however guarded, can fail to 
do injustice. There are singers among them. The voice of the 
Summer Yellowbird is sweetly modulated. The species of the 
genus Siurus are splendid performers: the Golden-crown is a 
musician of extraordinary yet long-unsuspected ability, so sed- 
ulously does he hide his real accomplishments—one who con- 
tinually obtrudes upon us his loud shrill chant, in accelerated 
monotone, as if this were all that lay in his power; yet in rare 
moments of triumph delighting to transport us with the ex- 
quisite vocalizaticn which his nuptial ecstasies inspire. 

More anon of the general habits of the Warblers, when I 
come to speak of the genera and species individually; here I 
can do little more than witness the “ various language” which 
they speak ‘“‘to him who in the love of Nature holds communion 
with her visible forms”. The Warblers have we always with us, 
ajlin their own good time; they come out of the South, pass on, 
return, and are away again, their appearance and withdrawal 
scarcely less than a mystery; many stay with us all summer 
long, and some brave the winters in our midst. Some of these 
slight creatures, guided by unerring instinct, travel true to the 
meridian in the hours of darkness, slipping past “like a thief 
in the night”, stooping at day-break from their lofty flights 
to rest and recruit for the next stage of the journey. Others 
pass more leisurely from tree to tree, in a ceaseless tide of 
migration, gleaning as they go; the hardier males, in full song 
and plumage, lead the way for the weaker females and the 
yearlings. With tireless industry do the Warblers befriend 
the human race; their unconscious zeal plays due part in the 
nice adjustment of Nature’s forces, helping to bring about the 
balance of vegetable and insect life, without which agriculture 
would be in vain. They visit the orchard when the apple and 
pear, the peach, plum, and cherry, are in bloom, seeming to 
revel carelessly amid the sweet-scented and delicately-tinted 
blossoms, but never faltering in their good work. They peer 
into the crevices of the bark, scrutinize each leaf, and explore 
the very heart of the buds, to detect, drag forth, and destroy 
those tiny creatures, singly insignificant, collectively a scourge, 
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which prey upon the hopes of the fruit-grower, and whica, 
if undisturbed, would bring his care to nought. Some War- 
blers flit incessantly in the terminal foliage of the tallest trees ; 
others hug close to the scored trunks and gnarléd boughs of 
the forest kings; some peep from the thicket, the coppice, the 
impenetrable mantle of shrubbery that decks tiny water- 
courses, playing at hide-and-seek with all comers; others more 
humble still descend to the ground, where they glide with pretty 
mincing steps and affected turning of the head this way and 
that, their delicate flesh-tinted feet just stirring the layer of 
withered leaves with which a past season carpeted the ground. 
We may seek Warblers everywhere in their season; we shail 
find them a continual surprise; all mood and circumstance is 
theirs. 

Naturalists have sought to divide the varied forms of the 
Warblers into groups; an attempt attended with no little diffi- 
culty, so varied are the phases of bird-life here exhibited’ 
Even the earliest writers, whose genera were usually more 
comprehensive than our modern families are, dissociated these 
birds in three or more different genera, Motacilla, Sylvia, Mus- 
cicapa, and some others, vaguely perceiving how varied these 
birds are in form and habits. Later systematists have multi- 
plied genera, as the fashion of minute subdivision dictated, 
though some of the newest genera, like Dendraca, Helmintho- 
phaga, and Setophaga, were still allowed to contain numerous 
species. Professor Baird’s critical studies of this group gave 
us four subfamilies, according to the schedule* which I subjoin 


* Bill conical, its bristles very short, or wanting. 


SYLVICOLIN#. Bill conical, or about as high as wide, or even higher, 
opposite the nostrils. Gape with short bristles, not reaching beyond the 
nostrils, or none. Tip of bill not hooked; with or without a faint notch; 
commissure nearly straight. Wings long and pointed ; considerably longer 
than the narrow, nearly even tail. Legs short and weak: tarsi not as long 
as ihe head (except in Mniotiltee). 

[Sections Mniotiltew, or Creeping Warblers (genera Mniotilta and Parula) ; 
Vermivoree, or Swamp Warblers (genera Protonotaria, Helminthophaga, and 
Helmintherus); and Sylvicolee, or Wood Warblers (genera Perissoglossa and 
Dendreca).] 

GEOTHLYPINZ. Bill much as in Sylvicoling, with distinct notch; slender, 
or stout, the culmen gently curved ; the commissure nearly straight. Legs 
much developed: tarsi longer than the skull. Bristles of rictus short but 
appreciable. Ground Warblers. 


[Sections Seiuree (genera Seiurus and Oporornis) and Geothlypee (genus 
Geothlypis).] 
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for the reader’s convenience. Waiving the question of absolute 
rank in the scale of classification, we find among our North 
American Warblers at least three strongly marked groups, into 
which I divided our Warblers in the ‘* Key”; and I shall ad- 
here for the present to these divisions, which seem as natural 
as they are convenient. They only differ from those proposed 
by Baird in the union of his Geothlypine with Sylvicoling. One 
of these groups, Icteriine, is so peculiar that it has often been 
altogether removed from the family. Another includes the 
well-marked ‘“ Fly-catching Warblers”; the other covers the bal- 
ance of the family. These groups, vonventionally rated as sub- 
families, may be thus distinguished :— 


Analysis of subfamilies. 


Sylvicoline.—Wings longer than tail (except in Geothlypis); bill conical, 
slender; commissure slightly curved, with short bristles or none. Size 
moderate. 

Icteriine.—Wings shorter than tail; bill compressed, high, very stout; 
commissure much curved, without any bristles; size very large. 

Setophaging.—Wings longer than tail; bill broad, flattened ; commissure 
slightly curved, with bristles reaching far beyond the nostrils. 


Supramity SYLVICOLIN.A: Truzr Wars.iers 


CHARS.—Bill conoid-elongate, shorter than head, about as 
high as, or rather higher than, wide opposite the nostrils, not 
hooked, and with but a slight notch, if any, at tip: commissure 
straight or slightly curved; a few rictal bristles, reaching little, 
if any, beyond the nostrils, or none. Wings pointed, longer 
than the narrow, nearly even tail. 

This beautiful group, which comprehends the great majority 
of the Warblers, is specially characteristic of North America, and 
reaches its highest development in the eastern portions of the 
continent, mainly through the preponderance of species of the 


IcterR1aNz&. Bill without notch, or rictal bristles. Culmen and commis- 
sure much curved Wings much rounded, shorter than the tail. 
[Sections Icteriew (genus Icteria) and the exotic Teretristee.] 


Bill depressed ; rictus with long bristles. 


Setophagine. Sill much depressed, considerably broader than high; the 
tip more or less hooked, with distinct notch. Bristles lengthened, reaching 
half way or more from the nostrils to tip of bill. Flycatching Warblers. 

[Genera Myiodioctes, Cardellina, and Setophaga, with their respective 
subdivisions. ] 
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largest genus, Dendreca. All the genera and most of the spe- 
cies of Sylvicoline are found in this country, mainly as migrants, 
which appear in the spring, pass the summer, and retire for the 
winter to Mexico, the West Indies, and Central or even South 
America; though some pass the inclement season within our 
limits, and one at least is found in winter in Northern States. 

The Sylvicoline are not very well represented in the Colorado 
Basin, where various genera are wanting, and the Dendrece 
are comparatively few; the Helminthophage, however, are pro- 
portionally numerous. 

We may rapidly note some of the characteristics according to 
which the genera may be thrown into recognizable groups. The 
genus Geothlypis, in the first place, stands quite alone in the rel- 
ative length of the wings and tail, the former being shorter than 
the latter: it is one of the “Ground Warblers”. Intimately 
related is the genus Oporornis—so intimately, that species of the 
two are sometimes confounded. These genera, vith Siwrus, are 
somewhat terrestrial and aquatic ; they have lengthened, pale- 
colored legs, and some of the species step very prettily over the 
ground, instead of hopping, or advancing both feet together, 
like most Passeres. There is another group, known as “Swamp 
Warblers” or “ Worm-eating Warblers”, consisting of the gen- 
era Helmintherus, Helminthophaga, and Protonotaria: in these, 
the bill is extremely acute, and usually unnotched, and has no 
rictal bristles. Two genera, Mniotilta* and Parula, the first of 


*Mniotilta varia.—Black-and-white Warbler. 

Motacilla varia, L. SN. i. 1766, 333, n. 23 (Briss. iii. 529, pl. 27, £. 5; Sloane, ii, 309, pl. 265, f. 
1).—G@m. SN. i. 1788, 979, n. 23.—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 603. 

Sylvia varia, Dath. IO. ii. 1790, 539, n. 118.—By. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. if. 1826, 81.—Nutt. Man. i. 
1832, 384.—Thomps. Vermont, 1853, 83. 

Certhia varia, V. OAS. ii. 1807, 69.—Aud. OB. i. 1832, 452, pl. 90.—Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 
1839, 340.—Haym. Pr. Phila. Acad. viii. 1856, 228.— Willis, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 
282 (Nova Scotia). 

Mniotilta varia, V. “Anal. 1816, 45".—Bp. PZS. 1837, 118 (Guatemala).—Bp. List, 1238, 11.— 
Aud, Syn. 1839, 71.—Nutt. Man. i. 2d ed. 1840, 702.—Aud. B A. ii. 1841, 105, pl. 114.— 
Giraud, BLI. 1844, 70.—Gosse, B. Jam. 1847, 134.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 311.—Lembeye, Av. 
Cuba, 1850, 68, pl. 10, f. 1.—Burnett, Pr. Bost. Soc. iv. 1851, 116.—Read, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
vi. 1853, 401.—Hoy, ibid. 312.— Woodh. Sitgr. ‘Rep. Zuni R. 1853, 69.— Sel. PZS. 1855, 143 
(Bogot4).—G@undl. J. f. O. 1855, 475 (Cuba).—Pratten, Tr. ll. Agr. Soe. i. 1855, 603.— 
Putn. Pr. Ess, Inst. i. 1856, -08.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 1856, 6.—Scl. PZS. 1856, 140 
(Chiriqui) ; 291 (Mexico).— Bry. Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 1857, 116 (Nova Scotia).—Ifaxim. J. f. 
O. vi. 1858, 108.—_Bd. BNA. 1858, 235.—A. & E. Newt. Ibis, i. 1859, 143 (St. Croix).—Sel. 
PZS. 1859, 363 (Xal spa); 373 (Oaxaca).—Martens, J. f. O. 1859, 213 (Bermudas).— Bland, 
Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 287 (Bermudas). —Bry. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1859, 110 (Baha- 
mas).—Oab, J. f. O. 1860, 328 (Costa Rica).—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1860, 306 (Cuba).— 
Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 435.—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. vii. 1861, 322 (New Gre- 
nada).—Sel, PZS. 1861, 70 (Jamaica).—Gupdl. J. f. 0. 1861, 326 (Cuba).— Albrecht, J. f. 
O. 1861, 52 (Bahamas).—Albr. J. f. 0. 1862, 193 (Jamaica).—_Boardm. Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 
1862, 124.—Hayd. Tr, Amer. Philos. Soc. xii. 1862, 159 (Dakota).— Verr. Pr. Esa. Inet. til. 
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which is not known to occur in the Colorado Basin, are “Creeping 
Warblers”, showing certain slight peculiarities of the feet which 
adapt them (at least one of them) to a mode of life quite like 


1862, 146.—March, Pr. Phila. Acad. xv. 1863, 293 (Jamaica).—Bd. Rev. AB. 1864, 167.— 
Sel, PZS. 1864, 172 (City of Mexico); 349 (Panama).—Allen, Pr. Ess, Inst. iv. 1864, 59, — 
Lawr. Aun. Lyc. N. Y. viii. 1865, 174 (Chiriqui).— Dress, Ibis, 2d ser. i. 1865, 476 (Texas, 
breeding).—MeIlwr. Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1866, 85.—Lawr. Ann. Lye. N. Y.viii. 1866, 233.— 
Salv. PZS. 1867, 135 (Veragua).—Trippe, Am. Nat. ii, 1868, 171.—Lar. Ann. Iyc. N. Y. 
ix. 1868, 93 (Costa Rica).—Ooues, Pr. Ess, Inst. v. 1868, 269.— Cowes, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 
1868, 108.—Allen, Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 509.—Haymond, Geol. Surv. Indiana, 1269, 216.— 
Turnd. B. E. Pa. 1869, 23; Phila. ed. 16.—v. Franiz. J. f. 0. 1869, 292 (Costa Rica).—S. & S. 
PZS. 1870, 780 (Merida).—Cope, Am. Nat. iv. 1870, 395, 396, 399.—Parker, Am. Nat. v. 
1871, 168.—Trippe, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi. 1871, 114.— Wyatt, Ibis, 3d ser. i. 1871, 322 (Her- 
radura).—Allen, Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 265.—Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 361.—Scott, Pr. 
Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 221 (West Virginia, breeding).—G@undl. J. f. 0. 1872, 411 (Cuba).— 
Allen, Bull. MCZ, iii. 1872, 175.—Coues, Key, 1872, 92, f.35.—Snow, B, Kans. 1873, 4.— 
Ridg. Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 607.—Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1873, 234.—Herrick, Bull. Ess. 
Inst. v. 1873, — (New Brunswick).—Ooues BNW. 1874, 45.—Merr. Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 
1, 86.—Packard, ibid. 271.—Allen. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1874, 52 (Dakota).—B. B. é R. 
NAB. i. 1874, 180, pl. 10, f. 6.—Ames, Bull. Minnesota Acad. 1874, 55.—Brew. Pr. Bost. 
Soc, xvii. 1875, 439.—Lawr. Bull. U.S. Nat. Mus. 1876, 15 (Tehuantepec).—Gentry, Life- 
Hist. i. 1876, 91.—.UWinot, B. N. Eng. 1877, 97. 

Mniotilla varia, V. ‘‘ EM. 1823, — ".—Less. Tr. Orn. 1631, 318.—V. Gal. Ois. i. 1834, 276, pl. 
169.—Scl. PZS. 1858, 298 (Parada).— Brewster, Ann. Lye. N. Y. xi. 1875, 134, 

Minotilta varia, S. é S. Ibis, i. 1859, 10 (Guatemala). : 

Miniotilta vara, Gregg, Proc. Elmira Acad. 1870. 

Sylvicola varia, Rich. “ List, 1837'.—Bry. Pr. Bost. Soc. xi. 1867, 91 (St. Domingo). 

Nectarinia varia, Hahn, ‘‘ Auslind. Vog.... ". 

Certhia picta, Bartr. Trav. Fla. \st ed. 1791, 289 bis (see Cowes, Pr, Phila. Acad. 1875, 347). 

Certhia maculata, Wils. AO. iii. 18:1, 22, pl. 19, f.3.—By. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 27.— 
Denny, PZS. 1847, 39. 

Oxyglossus maculatus, Sw. Zool. Journ. iii. 1827, 357 (type cf the genus). 

Mniotilta borealis, Nutt. Man. i. 2d ed. 1840, 705.—Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 312. 

Mniotilta varia var. longirostris, Bd. BNA. 1858, p. xxxi, n. 167. 

Ficedula dominicensis varia, Figuier varié de 8. Domingue, Briss. Orn. iii. 1760, 529, n. 
69, pl. 27, £.5. 

Figuier varié de St. Domingue, Buf. ‘‘ Hist. Nat. Ois. v. 305”. 

Black and White Creeper, Edz. ‘‘Glean. pl. 300”. 

White-poll Warbler, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, n. 402, 293.— 
Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 488, n. 114. 

Small Black and White Bird, Sloane, ‘' Jam. ii. 309, pl. 
265, f.1". 

Mniotille varié, V.1.c. 

Grimpereau varié, V. “ Ois. Dor. ii.—, 111, pl. 74”. 

Creeping Warbler, Northern Creeping Warbler, 
Nuttall, 1. ec. 

Black-and-white Warbler, Black-and-white creep- 
ing Warblor, Black-and-white Oreepor, 
Authors. 


Fic. 29.—Black-and-white Creeper. 


Has.—Eastern North America. West to Dakota (Hayden, Allen), but not, 
as far as known, to the Rocky Mountains, in any portion of the United States. 
North to the Fur Countries. South through Mexico, various West India 
Islands, and Centra] America, to New Grenada at least. Not observed on the 
Pacific side north of Mazatlan. Breeds throughout its North American range. 
Winters from the southern border of the United States to the limit of its 
distribution. 
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that of the true Creepers. The remaining genera are “ Wood 
Warblers”, chiefly represented by Dendreca, from which Perisso- 
glossa and Peucedramus have been successively detached, on the 
ground of certain peculiarities of the tongue and bill, and some 
other features. In their special habits, song, food, and mode 
of nesting, the Sylvicoline differ among themselves to such a 
degree that it is scarcely possible here to go into further details. 
I must refer to the several histories of the species, upon which 
we are now prepared toenter. The descriptions and biographies 
will be confined to the species inhabiting the Colorado Basin ; 
but I shall take note of all the North American species, giving 
synonymy and habitat. 


Genus PARULA Bonaparte 


Chloris, Bote, Isia, 1826, 927. (Not of Méhr. Gen. Av. 1752, 51. Type Parus americanus L.) 

Sylvicola, Sw. Zool. Journ. isi. 1827, 169. (Not of Humph. Mus. Calon. 1797, 60. Type Sylvia 
pusilla Wils.) 

Parula, Bp. C. & G. L. 1838, 20. (Type Parus americanus L.) 

Compsothlypis, Oab. Mus. Hein. i. 1850, 20 (same type). 

Ficedula, Des Murs, ‘‘ —, 1853, —” (fide Gray; nec auct.). 


This generic name, based upon Parus americanus of Linneus, 
and latterly restricted to include only species having the same 
pattern of coloration as the bird just named, is now employed to 
designate a group of Warblers considered by Baird to be most 
nearly related to Mniotilta, all of which have the upper parts 
bluish, with a yellowish patch on the back, and the under parts 
more or less yellow. The tail-feathers have white spots, as in 
Dendreca. The bill is very short, quite stout, acutely conical, 
and notched near the tip. The rictus is evidently furnished 
with bristles, though these are few and short. The hind toe is 
decidedly longer than its claw, and the anterior toes are rather 
more than usually connate at the base. The tarsus is longer 
than the middle toe and claw. The lateral claws are of un- 
equal lengths. But the structural peculiarities are very slight, 
and the species are easiest recognized by the pattern of colora- 
tion and the very small size—five inches in length, or less. 

If the group is considered worth retaining, its proper name 
is uncertain. Chloris was used by Mohring in 1752 for a dif- 
ferent group; but if his genera are to be rejected as pre-Linnzan, 
the employ of Chloris by Boie in 1826 may require to be endorsed. 
Sylvicola of Swainson, 1827, whether applying exclusively here 
or not, is clearly antedated in zodlogy by Sylvicola of Humph- 
reys, 1797. Parula of Bonaparte, 1838, if acceptable without 
diagnosis, is antedated by Parulus of Spix, Av. Bras. i. 1824, 
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85”. Cabanis, in proposing Compsothlypis in 1850, defends it 
on the ground that ,,die friiheren Namen dieser Gruppe sind 
dereits anderweitig vergeben‘‘—that all the earlier names are 
preoccupied. Baird does not see why Chloris is not tenable. 

To the species long known as the only one of the United 
States, [ recently had the pleasure of adding another, discov- 
ered in Texas, and then new to science.* 


*Parula nigrilora,—Sennett’s Warbler. 


$ Subcerulea, dorso medio virenti-flavo, alis albo-bifasciatis, palpebris nigris 
immaculatis, loris linedque frontali nigerrimis ; subtus flava, jugulo aurantiaco, ab- 
domine infimo, hypochondriis crissoque albis. 

g adult: Upper parts of the same ashy-blue color asin P. americana, with 
a dorsal patch of greenish-yellow exactly as in that species. Wings also a3 
in americana, dusky, with grayish-blue outer, and whitish inner, edgings, 
and crossed by two conspicuous white bars, across tips of greater and middle 
coverts. Tail as in americana, but the white spots smaller and almost re- 
stricted to two outer feathers on each side. Eyelids black without white 
marks. Lores broadly and intensely black, this color extending as a narrow 
frontal line to meet its fellow across base of culmen, and also reaching back 
to invade the auriculars, on which it shades through dusky to the general 
bluish. Under parts yellow as far as the middle of the belly, and a little 
farther on the flanks, and also spreading up the sides of the jaw to involve 
part of the mandibular and malar region; on the fore breast deepening into 
rich orange, but showing nothing of the orange-chestnut and blackish of 
P. americana. Lower belly, flanks and crissum, white. Biil black above, 
yellow below. Legs undefinable light horn color. Length (of skins, about) 
4.50; wing 2.00-2.20; tail 1.80-1.90; bill from nostril 0.38-0.40; tarsus 0.62- 
0.65; middle toe alone 0.40. (Extremes of three adult males.) 

Habitat :—Texas, and doubtless Mexico (Hidalgo, Texas), G. B. Sennett, 
Apr.-May, 1877, Nos. 248 (type), 343, 396. 

This bird is entirely distinct from P. americana, and belongs to the pitia- 
yumi type. From americana it is distinguished by the extension of the yellow 
to the middle belly and flanks, absence of the decided blackish collar, lack 
of white on eyelids, and brohdly black lores involving auriculars and frontal 
stripe. The upper parts, wings, and tail are substantially as in americana, 
the tint of the upper parts, shape and color of the dorsal patch, and the white 
wing-bars being the sane in both. From P. inornata Baird it differs in the 
presence of the wing-bands and color of the upper parts, inornata being a 
deep blue species with plain wings. From pitiayumi it differs in the much 
lighter colored upper parts, and less of the yellow below, pitiayumi haviog 
a deep plumbeous-blue back and the yellow extending to the crissum. The 
relationships are closest to P. insularis, agreeing in having the lower abdo- 
men and flanks white, like the crissum, instead of yellow like the breast, 
as is the case both with inornata and pitiayumi. The differences from insu- 
laris, however, are readily expressed; the lores being decidedly black, and 
broadly contrasting with the bluish-gray, as in pitiayumi and inornata, and 
the wing-bands being as broad and distinct as they are in americana, instead 
of narrow as in insularis, and the yellow of the throat extending on the malar 
region, while in insularis the yellow is strictly confined between the sides 
of the jaw. 
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Blue Yellow-backed Warbler 


Parula americana 


Parus americanus, DL. SN. i. 10th ed. 1758, 190, n. 3 (Cates. i. Gt); 12th ed. 1766, 341, 
n. 4.—G@m. SN. i. 1788, 1007, n. 4 (Briss. ini. 522; Buff. v. 301; PE, 731, ¢. 1).—Turt. 
SN. i. 1806, 622,— Lath. 10. ii. 1790, 571, u. 28. 

Motacilla americana, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 960, v. 75 (Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii, 440, u. 36).—Tari. 
SN. i. 1806, 590. 

Sylvia americana, Lath. IO. ii. 1790, 520, n. 40.—Bp. Ann. Lye. N. Y. ii. 1826, 83.—Aud. 
OB. i. 1832, 78, pl. 15.—Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 11.—D'Orb. Ois. Cuva, 1839, 67,— 
Thomps. Verm. 1453, app. 24. 

Sylvicola americana, Rich. Rep. Brit. Assoc. Ady. Sci. for 1836, 1837, —.—Aud. Syn. 
1839, 59.—Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 57, pl. 91.—Denny, PZS. 1847, 38.— Woodh. Sitgr. Rep. 
Zuii, 1853, 71.—Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 311.— Read, ibid. 399—Pratten, Tr. [:- 
nois Agr. Soc. 1855, 602. —Putn. Pr. Ess, Inst. i. 1856, 207,—Sel. PZS. 1857, 202 (Tlacotai- 
pam, Vera Craz).— Maz. J. f. O. vi. 1858, 116.—Martens, J. £. O. 1859, 213 (Bermudas).— 
Witis, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 282 (Nova Scotia).—Bland, ibid. 287 (Bermudas).— 
Brew. Pr. Bost Soc. vii. 1860, 307 (Cuba).—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 438 (Mis- 
souri).— Bry. Pr. Bost. Soo. x. 1856, 251 (Porto Rico).—Bry. J. f. O. 1866, 184 (the 
same).—TZrippe, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi. 1871, 114 (Minnesota). 

Parala americana, Bp. CGL. 1838, 20.—Gosse, B. Jam. 1847, 154.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 310.— Ba. 
BNA. 1828, 238.—S. & 8. Ibis, i. 1859, 10 (Guatemula).— 4. & EH. Newt. Ibia, i. 1859, 143 
(St. Croix).—Cass. Pr. Phila. Acad. xii. 1860, 376 (St. Thomas Island).—Sel. PZS. 
1861, 70 (Jamuica).—Gundl. J. f. O. 1961, 326 (Cuba).—Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 
1861, 435.—Coues & Prent. Smiths. Rep. for 1861, 1862, 405.—Hayd. Tr. Amer. Philos. 
Soc. xii. 1862, 159.—Verr. Pr. Exs. Inat. iii. 1862, 192.—Albrecht, J. f. O. 1862, 192 
\Jamuica).—March, Pr. Phila. Acad, xv. 1863, 293 (Jamaica).— Verr. Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 
1863, 233 (Maine).—Allen, Pr. Eas. Inst. iv. 1864, 59.—Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 169.— 
Dress. This, 2d ser. i. 1865, 476 (San Antonio, Tex.).—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N.Y. vii. 
1866, 263.—McIlwr. Pr. Ess. Inst. v, 1866, 85.—Brew. Am. Nat. i. 1867, 117.— 
Trippe, Am. Nat. ii. 1868, 177.—Coues, Am. Nat. ii. 1868, 161.—Cowes, Pr. Bost. Soc, 
xii. 1868, 108.—QOowes, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 269.—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. ix. 1869, 
200 (Yucatan).—Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 23; Phila. ed. 16.—Oope, Am. Nat. iv. 1870, 395, 
296, 397.—Coues, Pr. Phila, Acad. xxiii. 1871, 20.—Allen, Bull. MCZ, ii. 1871, 267 
(Florida, wintering) —Allen, Ball. MCZ. iii. 1872, 124, 175 (Kansas, &c.).—Allen, Am. 
Nat. vi. 1872, 265.—Scott, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 221 (West Virginia, in summer).— 
Aiken, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 196 (Colorado).—Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 361.— 
Gundl. J. f. O. 1872, 411 (Cuba).—Ooues, Key, 1872, 92.—Trippe, Pr. Bost Soc. xv. 1873, 
234.—Herrick, Bull. Ess. Inst. v. 1873, — (New Brunswick).—Ridg. Bull. Ess. Inst. v. 
1873, 180 (Colorado).—Merr. Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 86.—Packard, Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 
271.—Ooues, BN W. 1874, 46.—Ames, Bull. Minnesota Acad. 1874, 55.—B. B. é R. NAB. 
i, 1874, 208, figs. pl. 10, f. 7.— Brewster, Ann. Lye. N. Y. i. 1875, 134 (Virginia, probably 
breeding).—Newton, Birds of u reenland, 18757, 98 (one specimen from the Southern 
Inspectorate in 1857).—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 439.—Gentry, Life-Hist. 1876, 
94.—Lavr. Bull. Nat. Mus. no. 4, 1876, 15 (Tehuantepec).—Deane, Bull. Nuttall Club, 
i. 1876, 21 (albinotic).—Minot, B. N. Engl. 1877, 99. 


Agreeably to the latest fashion, the bird will probably stand as pitiayumi 
var. nigrilora ; but its probable gradation into pitiayumi through Mexican and 
Central American specimens remains to be shown. It is thoroughly distinct 
from P. americana. 

This welcome and unexpected addition to our fauna was made by my 
esteemed correspondent, Mr. George B. Sennett, during his collecting tour in 
Texas in the spring of 1877, when other novelties and many interesting 
points were brought to light through his diligent and successful enterprise. 
Mr. Sennett secured three adult males at Hidalgo, Texas, some seventy miles 
from Fort Brown, during the months of April and May. 
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Compsothlypis americana, Oab. MH. i. 1850, 20.- Gund. J. f. 0. 1855, 476 (Cuba). 

Mniottlta americana, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196.—Reinh. Ibis, iii. 1861, 6 (Greenland). 

Motacilla eques, Bodd. Tabl. PE. 1783, 46 (PE. 731, f. 1). 

Motacilla ludoviciana, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 983, n. 148 (Briss. iii. 500, n. 55, pl. 26,f.4; Buf. 
‘ty, 288''; Penn. AZ. ii. 407, n. 303).—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 605.—Less. Tr. Orn. 1831, 418. 

Sylvia ludoviciana, Lath. 10. ii. 1790, 535, n. 105.—Steph. Shaw’s Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 713. 

Sylvia torquata, V. OAS. ii. 1807, 38, pl. 99.—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 438, n. 67. 

Thriothurus torquatus, Steph. Shaw's Gen. Zool. xiv. 1326, 194. 

Sylvia pusilla, Wils. AO. iv. 1811, 17, pl. 28, f. 3.—G@osse, Alabama, 1859, 295. 

Sylvicola pusilla, Sw. Zool. Journ. iii. 1827, 169 (type of the genus) ; Cl. B. ii. 1837, 245. 

Ficedula ludoviciana, Briss. Orn. tii. 1760, 500, n. 55. pl. 26, f. 4. 

Louisiane Warbler, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 480, n. 101.—Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 407, n. 303. 

Parus fringillaris, Finch-Creeper, Cates. Car. i. 1771, 64, pl. 64. 

Parus varius, Bartr. Trav. Fla. 1791, 292. 

Creeping Titmouse, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 423, n. 326.—Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 558, n. 27. 

Yellow-backed Warbler, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 440,n.36. “ 

Ficedula carolinensis cinerea, Briss. Orn. iii. 1760, 522, n. 66. 

Figuier cendré 4 collier, Buf. “ Hist. Nat. Ois. v. 301" (PE. 731, f. 1). 

Figuier cendré, de la Caroline, Buf. PE. 731, f. 1. 

Fauvette 4 collier, V. Ency. Méth. ii, 1823, 438.—Le M. Ois. Canad. 1861, 201. 

Particolored Warbler, Blue Yellow-backed Warbler, Authors. 

Has.—Eastera North America. West to Nebraska (Hayden), and even to 
the eastern foothills of the Rocky Mountains in Colorado (Aiken); hence 
probably to be hereafter detected in the Colorado Basin. North regularly to 
British America (New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, &c.); casually to Greenland 
(auct. Reinhardt, Newton). South through various West India Islands and 
Mexico to Guatemala at least. Breeds chiefly in the northerly portion of 
its range, but perhaps in the greater part of the United States (Illinois, Vir- 
ginia, New Jersey, &c.). Winters from Florida southward. 


Cu. sP.— f Subcerulea, dorso medio virenti-flavo, palpebris 
albo maculatis, alis albo bifasciatis, caudad albo maculata, loris 
nigricantibus ; subtus alba, jugulo et pectore flavis, spatio pec- 
torali obscuriore ; maaxilld nigrd, mandibuld subflavd aut albidd. 
Long. tot. 44-43 ; alw 24; caude 13. 9 coloribus minus vegetis ; 
juv. dorso toto virescente, etc. 


3, in spring: Upper parts clear ashy-blue, the middle of the back with a 
triangular patch of greenish-yellow or brownish-golden. Lores dusky. A 
white spot on each eyelid. Wings blackish, crossed on the ends of the 
greater and middle coverts with two broad white bars; the primaries nar- 
rowly, the secondaries more broadly, edged externally with the color of the 
back, and internally with white. Tail like the wings, with much edging 
of the outer webs like the back, the middle feathers being mostly bluish ; 
at least two outer foathers on each side with large, white, squarish patches 
on the inner web near the end, usually the third feather blotched with 
white, and a white touch on the fourth and even the fifth feather. Chin 
and throat yellow, rather narrowly confined, this yellow spreading over the 
whole breast, but much of the breast spotted or tinged with orange-brewn, 
and the jugulum showing even a decided blackish collar. The coloration of 
this part is very variable ; sometimes, in addition to the colors mentioned, 
reddish-brown markings occur in the white along the sides, much as in the 
Chestnut-sided Warbler. Rest of under parts white. Bill above black ; 

14BC 
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below whitish or flesh-colored, drying yellowish. Length, 44-43; extent 
about 73; wing, 24; tail, 12. 

Q,in spring, like the male, the upper parts less brightly bluish, some- 
times with a slight greenish gloss, the back-patch not so well defined ; less 
white on the tail, the white wing-bands narrower, and the dark or reddish 
tinting of the fore breast less decided or scarcely indicated, the yellow itself 
being more restricted. 

Young of either sex in the fall have the bluish of the upper parts glossed 
over with greenish, sometimes to such extent as to obscure the dorsal patch, 
which is then not very different from the rest of the upper parts. White tail- 
spots smaller, generally confined to two outer feathers on each side. White 
wing-bands narrower. Edging of tail and wings tinged with greenish, like 
the back. Eyelids not spotted with white. Yellow of fore under parts 
pule, with little or no indication of the dusky across the jugulum. White 
of the under parts tinged with yellowish posteriorly, and frequently show- 
ing brownish touches along the sides. From the latter fact I am disposed 
to think that the highest spring plumage of the males is not that with the 
most golden-brown in the yellow of the breast and with the reddish along 
the sides, but that in which the heavier coloration is condensed into the 
blackish jugular collar, leaving the rest of the yellow intact. 


Genus HELMINTHOPHAGA Cabanis 


The birds of this genus are distinguished among the War- 
blers for the acuteness and attenuation of the bill, together 
with the straightness of its several outlines, the entire absence 
of notch near the tip, and lack of bristles at base. The wings are 
long «nd pointed, in one species nearly half as long again as 
the tail, which is even or slightly emarginate, narrow, and 
rather short. The tarsi are longer than the middle toe. The 
genus comprehends the ‘“ Worm-eating” or “Swamp” War- 
blers, and is very closely related to both Protonotaria and Hel- 
mintherus : species of all three were formerly included in the 
genus Vermivora or Helinaia of authors. Protonotaria* is 


*Protonotaria citrea.—Prothonotary Warbler, 


Motaci)la citrea, Bodd. Tabl. PE. 1783, 44 (PE. 704, f. 2). 

Mniotilta citrea, Gray, G.of B. i. 1848, 196 (after Boddaert). 

Protonotaria citrea, Bd. BNA. 1858, 239.—Wheat. Ohio Agric. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 363.— 
Gundl. J. f. O. 1861, 324 (Cuba).—Ooues & Prent. Smiths. Rep. for 1861, 1862, 406 (Wash- 
ington, D. C.).—Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1960, 1861, 435 (Pennsylvania).—Gundl. 
J. f. O. 1862, 178 (Cuba).—Verr. Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 1863, 233 (Maine).—Bd. Rev. AB 
1864, 173.—Ooues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 108 (South Carolina).—Coues, Pr. Ess. Inst. 
v. 1868, 269 (‘‘New England”, Verr.).—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. ix. 1868, 94 (Costa 
Rica) ; ibid. 1869, 200 (Yucatan).—Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 53; Phila. ed. 42.—v. Frantz. 
J.£. 0. 1869, 292 (Costa Rica).—S. é S. PZS. 1870, 780 (Merida).—Gundl. J. f. 0. 1872, 
411 (Cuba).—Ridgw. Am. Nat. viii. 1674, 199.—Ridgw. Ann. Lye. N. Y. x. 1874, 367 
(Hllinois, abundant).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 4 (Neosho Falls, Kans.).—B. B. dé I. NAB. 
i, 1874, 184, figs., pl. 10, f. 8.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii, 1875, 439 (New England). 

Protonotaria citrea, Ooues, Key, 1872, 93, £.36.—Coues, BNW. 1874, 47.—Merr. Am. Nat. 
viii. 1874, 87.—Nelson, Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, i. 1876, 42 (INinois).—Minot, B. N. Engl. 

Helminthophaga citrea, Oab. J. f. O. 1861, 85 (Costa Rica). 1877, 90. 
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characterized by its much larger, less acute bill, which nearly 
equals the head in length, is slightly notched at the tip, and 
has a few rictal bristles; the tarsi are about equal to the middle 
toe and claw; the very long, pointed wings exceed the tail by 
an inch, and the tail is slightly 
graduated. The system of col- 
oration is peculiar, resulting in 
one of the handsomest of the 
Warblers, the whole head and 
under parts being intense gold- 
en-yellow, shading on the back 
through olive tobluish-ash. There — ¥¥- 30—Worm-eating Warbler. 

is but one species, inhabiting the Eastern United States, and, 
unlike the Helminthophage, nesting in holes. The genus Helmin- 
therus* is even nearer Helminthophaga, having an entirely 


Motacilla protonotarius, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 972, n. 111.—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 598.—Less. Tr. Orn. 
1831, 418, 

Sylvia protonotarius, Lath. IO. ii. 1790, 542, n. 128.—V. OAS. ii. 1807, 27, pl. 83.— Wils. AO. iii 
1811, 72, pl. 24, f. 3.—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 195.—Bp. Ann. Lyc. N, Y. ii. 1826, 
86.—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 410.—Aud. OB. i. 1832, 22; v. 1839, 460, pl.3 (Daenis on pl.). 

Sylvicola protonotaria, ich. Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci. for 1836, 1837, 171. 

Vermivora protonotarius, Bp. CGL. 1838, 21.— Woodh. Sitgr. Rep. Zumi, 1853, 72.—Hoy, 
Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 438 (Missouri). 

Helinaia protonotarius, Aud. Syn. 1839, 67.—Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 89, pl. 106.—Pratten, Tr. 
MTllinois Agric. Soc. i. 1855, 602, 

Helmitheros protonotarius, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 314. 

Helminthophaga protonotarius, Cab. MH. i. 1850, 20. 

Motacilla auricollis, Gm. SN. i. 1728, 984, n. 150 (Briss. iii. 508, n. 59, pl. 26, f£.1; Buff. v. 290; 
Penn. ii. 408).—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 606. 

Sylvia auricollis, Lath. 10. ii. 1790, 536, n. 107 (Buff. v. 290).—V. Ency. M6th. ii. 1823,447, 
n. 99.—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 380.—Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 309.—Lins!. Am. Journ. Sci. 
xliv. 1843, 257 (see Merr. Trans. Conn. Acad. iv. 1877, 147). 

Sylvicola auricollis, Nuté. ‘Man. i. 2d ed. 1840, 431”. 

Mniotilta auricollis, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196. 

Orange-throat Warbler, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 408, n. 304. 

Orange-throated Warbler , Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 481, n. 103 (‘‘ Canada”’). 

Grand Figuier de Canada, Ficedula canadensis major, Briss. Orn. iii. 1760, 508, n. 59, 

Figuier Protonotaire, Buf. “ix. 465”, or ‘'v. 316”, or ‘vi. 191”. (pl. 26, f.1. 

Fauvette protonotaire, Sylvia protonotaria, V. N. D. d@’H. N. xi. 1817, 211, pl. D 22, f. 2. 

Figuier a gorge orangée, Buf. “v. 290”. 

Figuier 4 ventre et téte jaunes de la Louisiane, Buf. PE. 704, f. 2. 

Fauvette a gorge orangée, V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 447. 

Prothonotary Warbler, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 410, n. 310.—Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 494, n. 123. 

Prothonotary Warbler, Prothonotary Swamp Warbler, Golden Swamp Warbler, Authors. 

Hazs.—Eastern United States, rather southerly. North casually to Maine 
avd New Brunswick. West to Missouri, Kansas, Indian Territory, and Texas. 

Cuba (the only West Indian record). Apparently not noted in Mexico. South 

to Panama. Has been found breeding abundantly in Illinois and Kansas. 

Rare or casual in all Eastern and Middle States. Not known to winter in 

the United States. 

* Welmintherus vermivorus.—Worm-eating Warbler, 


Motacilla vermivora, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 951, u. 55 (Edw. pl. 305, &c.).—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 585. 
Sylvia vermivora, Lath. IO. ii, 1790, 544, n. 138.— Wils. AO. iii, 1811, 74, pl. 24, f. 4.—-V 
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unnotched bill; it differs chiefly in the less acuteness and 
greater robustness of the bill, which in one species mounts high 


N. D. @'H. N. 2a ed. xi. 1817,278.—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 480, n.105.—Bp. Joura. 
Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 196.—Bp. Ann. Lyo. N. Y. ii. 1826, 86.—Nutt. Man. i, 1832, 409.— 
Aud. OB. i. 1832, 177; v. 1839, 460, pl. 34.—Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 312.—Linsley, 
“Am. Journ. Sci. xliv. 1843, —” (Conn.).—Thomps. NH.Vermont, 1853, 83. 

Dacnis vermivora, Aud. ‘‘name on pl. 34”’. 

Sylvicola vermivora, Mich. Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci. for 1836, 1837, 171. 

Helinaia vermivora, Awd. Syn. 1839, 66.—Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 86, pl. 105.—Lembeye, Av. 
Cuba, 1850, 35, pl. 6, t. 4.—Pratten, Tr. Illinois Agric. Soc. for 1854, 1855, 602.— Putn. 
Pr. Ess. Inst. i. 1856, 227.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1860, 307 (Cuba). 

Mniotilta vermivora, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196. 

Hylopbilus vermivora, Temm. ‘‘ Tabl. Méth. 36"’ (quoted from Giebel). 

Helmitheros vermivora, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 314. 

Helmitheros vermivorus, Oab. MH. i. 1850, 20.—Gundl. J. f.O. 1855, 476 (Cuba).—Scl. PZS. 
1859, 363 (Xalapa).— Cab. JfO. 1860, 328 (Costa Rica).—Gundl. J£0O. 1861, 326, 409 (Cuba). 

Telmitherus vermivorus, Bd. BNA. 1858, 252.—S. & S. Ibis, i. 1859, 11 (Guatemala).— 
Wheat. Ohio Agr. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 363.—_Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 435.—Coues 
& Prent. Smiths. Rep. for 1861, 406 (Washington, summer).—Verr. Pr. Ess. Inst. iii. 
1862, 156.— Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 92.— Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 179.—Lawr. Ann. Lye. 
viii. 1866, 284.—Salv. PZS. 1867, 135 (Veragua).—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. ¥. ix. 1868, 94 
(Costa Rica).—Coues, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 270.—Coues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 109. 
Trippe, Am. Nat. ji. 1868, 178.—Allen, Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 576.—Jackson, Am. Nat. iii. 
1869, 556.—Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 23; Phila. ed. 16.—Lawr. Ann. Lye. N.Y. ix. 1869, 
200 (Yucatan).—Sumich. Mem. Bost. Soc. i. 1869, 546 (Orizaba).—Gregg, Pr. Elmira 
Acad. 1870 (Chemung Co., N. Y.).— Abbott, Am. Nat. iv. 1870, 543.—Gunal. J. f. O. 1872, 
412 (Cuba).—Scott, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 221 (West Va., breeding).—Coues, Key, 
1872, 93, f.37.— Purdie, Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 692.—MMayn. B. Fla. 1873, 45 (wintering).— 
Ridgw. Ann. Lye. N. Y. x. 1874, 368 (Illinois). Snow, Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 757.—Coues, 
BNW. 1874, 48.—B. B. é R. NAB. i. 1674, 187, figs. pl. 10, f. 10.—_Brewster, Ann. Lyc. 
N.Y. xi. 1875, 134 (Virginia; habits)—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 439.—Gentry, 
Life-Hist. 1876, 97.—Minot, B. N. Eng). 1877, 89.—Purdie, Bull. Nutt. Club, ii. 1877, 21 
(Connecticut).—Merr. Trans. Conn. Acad. iv. 1877, 12 (Connecticut). 

Helmintherus vermivorus, v. Frantz. J. f. O. 1869, 293 (Costa Rica). 

Helmitherus migratorius, Raf. ‘‘ Jrn. de Phys. lxviii, 1819, 417. —Hartl. “ RZ. 1845, 342”. 

Vermivora pennsylvanica, “ Sw."—Bp. List, 1838, 20.—Gosse, B. Jam. 1847, 150.—Hoy, 
Pr. Phila. Acad. 1853, 212.—Albrecht, J. f. O. 1862, 194, 201 (Jamaica).—March, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. 1863, 203 (Jamaica).—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 438 (Missouri). 

Vermivora fulvicapilla, Sw. Class, Birds, ii. 1837, 245, £. 213 g. 

Worm-eater Warbler, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 406, n. 300. 

Figuier de Pensilvanie, Ficedula pensilvanica, Briss. Orn. vi. 1760, App. 102, n. 76, 

Worm-eater, Edw. Glean. pt. ii. 200, pl. 305.—Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 499, n. 133, 

Demi-fin Mangeur de vers, Buf. ‘v. 325". 

Pitpit vermivore, V. N. D. d’H. N. xi. 1817, 278.—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 480. 

Worm-eating Warbler, Worm-eating Swamp Warbler, Authors. 

Hazs.—Eastern United States. West to Missouri, Kansas, and Indian Ter- 
ritory. North regularly to the Middle States, frequently to New England in 
the Connecticut Valley, casually to Maine. In winter, Florida, Cuba, Ja- 
maica, Eastern Mexico, and Central America. Known to breed in most of 
its United States range, and probably does so throughout. 

Helmintherus swainsoni,—Swainson’s Warbler. 

Sylvia swainsonli, Awd. OB. ii. 1834, 563, pl. 198.—Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 313 (wrong). 

Sylvicola swainsonil, Rich. Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci. for 1836, 1837, 171. 

Helinaia swainsonti, Aud, Syn. 1839, 66 (type of genus. South Carolina to Massachusetts— 
wrong).—Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 83, pL 104.— Putn. Pr. Ess. Inst. i. 1856, 227 (wrong). 

Helmitherus swainsonil, Bd. BNA. 1858, 252.—Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 82 (wrong).— 
Allen, Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 576 (corrects the orror).—Ooues, Key, 1872, 93. 

Helminthophaga swainsonil, Allen, Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 513. 

Vermivora swainsont, Bp. CGL. 1838, 21. 
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on the forehead, and in the other is provided with slight rictal 
bristles, and in the relative length of the tarsi and toes. Thetwo 
species commonly reterred to Helmintherus are confined to the 
Eastern United States; they are among the most simply- 
colored of the Warblers, being plain olivaceous, with more or 
less characteristic stripes on the head. 

The genus Helminthophaga, established by Dr. Cabanis in 
1850, is peculiarly North American, all the known species being 
found in this country, and some of them not yet ascertained to 
occur elsewhere. It is the second largest genus of the subfamily 
Sylvicoline. To the six species known to the earlier writers, 
two more were added a few years ago, and two others have 
been just now described. It is a notable circumstance that 
these birds scarcely occur in the West Indies, except in Cuba. 
The two species last described, H. leucobronchialis* and H. 


Mniotilta swainsoni, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196. 

Helmitheros swainsoni, Cab. MH. i. 1850, 20.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 314. 

Helmitherus swainsoni, Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 180.—Ooues, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 270 
(wrong).— Ooues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 109 (South Carolina).—Gundl. J. f. O. 1872, 412 
(Cuba).—Mayn. B. Fla. 1873, 47.~B. B. & R. NAB. i. 1874, 190, pl. 10. £.9; iif. 1874, 
504 (Florida).—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 451 (corrects the long-standing error). 

Swainson’s Swamp Warbler, Swainson’s Warbler, Authors. 

Hazs.—Only known to occur in South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and 
Cuba; distribution thus like that of H. bachmani. Has been repeatedly but 
erroneously attributed to New England, on the authority of Dr. Brewer. 

*Helminthophaga leucobronchialis.— White-throated Warbler. 
Helminthophaga leucobronchialis, Brewster, Amer. Sportsman, v. Oct. 17, 1874, p. 33 

(orig. descr., spec. unique, Newtonville, Mass., May 18, 1870).—Ooues, BNW. 1874, 
760.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 439 (note on same specimen).—Brewster, Bull. 
Nutt. Club, i. 1876, 1, pl. 1 (redescr. and fig.).—Minot, B. N. Engl. 1877, 92 (copy of the 
last).—Trotter, Bull. Nutt. Club, ii. 1877, 79 (2d spec., from Clifton, Delaware Uo., Pa.). 

(Notr.—Of this supposed good species, no specimen is known to be now in 
existence. The unique type was accidentally destroyed shortly after publi- 
cation of the original description, but fortunately not before Mr. Ridgway 
had made the drawing which illustrates Mr. Brewster’s second notice. At 
the time that the specimen was kindly sent by the owner to the Smithsonian 
Institution for examination by Mr. Ridgway, there was living at large in the 
“South Tower” an Owl of the genus Speotyto, species doubtful, which had 
been captured at sea, somewhere near the West Indies, and was destined to 
make history in an undesirable manner. This reckless bird of prey, in one 
of his nocturnal explorations, discovered the pretty Warbler, and proceeded 
to investigate the new species anatomically. He survived the dose of raw 
cotton and arsenic, but was condemned to death by unanimous verdict 
of the exasperated ornithologists who haunted the locality. His heart was 
cut out with mock ceremony, bottled and sealed, and sent to Mr. Brewster as 
a peace-offering ; and a serio-comic narrative of the whole transaction shortly 
afterward appeared in one of the papers by a “strictly anonymous” author.) 
+ (NoTE (2).—Since the foregoing was penned, Mr. Spencer Trotter has re- 
corded a second specimen, as above cited.) 
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lawrencii,* are at present known only from isolated localities, 
and nothing can be predicated respecting their actual distribu- 
tion, if, indeed, they be really good species. Another, H. 
bachmani,t is extremely rare, being only known from South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Cuba. Two, H. virginie and Z. lucie, 
are characteristic of the Southern Rocky Mountain region 
and Valley of the Colorado. Two are of rather general 
distribution in North America, H. celata being chiefly West- 
ern, but also of irregular occurrence in the Bast, while H. 
rujicapilla is chiefly Eastern, but is known to reach the Rocky 
Mountains. H. peregrina is much like ruficapilla, but more 
decidedly Eastern, only known to casually reach the Rocky 
Mountains. The remaining two, H. pinus{ and H. chrysop- 


* Helminthophaga lawrencii.—_Lawrenece’s Warbler. 
Helminthophaga lawrencil, Herrick, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. 1874, 220, pl. 15 (deser. 
orig. New Jersey). 
Helminthophaga lawrencel, Herrick, Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, ii. 1877, 19 (second specimen, 
from Hoboken, N. J.). x 
(Nore.—Closely related to H. pinus, from which it differs chiefly in having 
the chin, throat, and fore breast black. It is curious to observe that the fore- 
going species differs from its nearest ally, H. chrysoptera, in not having these 
parts black. The discovery of the second specimen of lawrencii tends, of 
course, to confirm the validity of the species; but further information 
respecting both of these novelties is desirable.) 


tHelminthophaga bachmani,_Bachman’s Warbler. 

Sylvia bachmani, Aud. OB, ii. 1834, 483, pl. 183 (Charleston, S. C.). 

Sylvicola bachmani, Rich. Sixth Ann. Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci. for 1836, 1837, 172. 

Vermivora bachmanl, Bp. C. & G. L. 1838, 21. 

Helinaia bachmani, Aud. Syn. 1839, 68.—Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 93, pl. 108.—Lemb, Av. Cuba, 
1850, 36, pl. 6, f. 1.—_ Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1860, 307 (Cuba). 

Mnlotilta bachmani, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196. 

Helmitheros bachmani, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 315. 

Helminthophaga hachmani, Cab.—Gundl. J. f. O. iii. 1855, 475 (Cuba).—Gundl. J. f. O. 
1861, 326, 409; 1874, 411 (Cuba).—Bd. BNA. 1858, 255.—Bd. Rev. AB. 1864, 175,.— 
Coues, Pr. Bost. Soe. xii. 1868, 109 (South Carolina).—Coues, Key, 1872, 94.-B. B. dé R. 
NAB. }. 1874, 194, pl. 11, f. 3. 

Mniotilta bachmanni, Giebel, Nomencl. Av. ii. 1875, 600. 

Bachman’s Warbler, Bachman’s Swamp-Warbler, Authors. 

{Norg.—In the foregoing, ‘ bachmani” and “ bachmanii” are not distinguished.] 


Has.— Only known to occur in South Carolina, Georgia, and Cuba—.he 
latter in winter only. 


} Melminthuphaga pinis,—Blue-winged Yellow Warbler. 

Certhia pinus, Linn. SN. i. 1766, 187, n. 16 (diagnosis exclusively pertinent; cites Edwards 
primarily; wrongly includes Catesby and Brisson in the synonymy).—G@m. SN. i. 
1788, 470, n. 16 (same as the Linnaan species; Buffon and Latham also cited). 

Sylvia pinus, Lath, IO. ii. 1790, 537, n. 111.— Vieill. OAS. ii. 1807, 44. (Not of Wilson.) 

Motacilla pinus, Turt. SN. i. 1806, 606. 

Vermivora pinus, Sw. Class. B. ii. 1837, 245, f. 213, h, t. 

Helminthophaga pinus, Bd. BNA. 1853, 254.—S. & 8. Ibis, i. 1859, 11 (Guatemala).—Scl. Cat. 
1861, 28.— Wheat. Ohio Agric. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 363.—Barnard, Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 
1861, 435.—Coues & Prent, Smitha. Rep. for 1861, 1862, 406.—Bd. Rev. AB. 1864, 174.— 
Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, @2 (Massachusetts).—Lawr. Ann. Lye. N, Y. vili, 1866. 
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tera, are exclusively Eastern, as far as we now know. The 
genus, as a whole, is rather southerly, belonging to the United 


284.—Trippe, Am. Nat. ii, 1868, 174.—Oowes, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 109.—Haym. Geol. 
Surv. Indiana, 1869, 216.—Mayn. Guide, 1870, 100 (Massachusetts).—Abbott, Am. Nat. 
iv. 1870, 543,—Allen, Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 265.—Cowes, Key, 1872, 94.— Allen, Bull. MCZ. 
lii, 1872, 124, 175 (Kansas).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 4.—Ridgw. Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 199.— 
Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1873, 234 (lowa).—Ooues, BN W. 1874, 49.—Ridgw. Aun. Lye. 
N. Y¥.x, 1874, 368 (INinois, breeding).—Ames, Bull. Minn. Acad. i. 1874, 56 (Minne- 
sota).—B. B. é R. NAB. i, 1874, 195, pl. 11, f.1.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 439 
(Conn.).—Minot, B. New Engl. 1877, 91.—Merr. Trans. Conn. Acad, iv. 1877, 14 (Conn.). 

Helminthopaga pinus, Gregg, Pr. Elmira Acad. Nat. Sci. 1870, —. 

Helminthophaga pina, Coves, Pr. Ess, Inst. v. 1868, 271 (S. New England).—Purdie, Am. 
Nat. vii. 1873, 692 (Connecticut, breeding regular)y). 

Parus aureus alis ceruleis, Bartr. Trav. Fla. 1791, 292 (cf. Oowes, Pr. Phila, Acad, 1875, 352). 

Sylvia solitaria, Wis. AO. ii. 1810, 109, pl. 15, f. 4.—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823,450.— Bp. Journ. 
Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 189.—Bp. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. ii. 1826, 87.—Mutt. Man. i. 1832, 410.— 
Aud. OB. i. 1832, 102, pl. 20.—Haym. Pr. Phila. Acad. viii. 1856, 290 (Indiana). 

Vermivora solitaria, Jard. “ed. Wils. 1852".—Bp. CGL. 1838, 21.— Denny, PZS. 1247, 38.— 
Woodh. Sitgr. Rep. Expl. Col. R. 1853, 72 (Indian Terr., common, breeding).—Iead, 
Pr, Phila. Acad. 1853, 399 (Ohio).—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 438 (Missouri). 

Sylvicola solitaria, Rich. Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci. for 1836, 1837, 171. 

Helinaia solitaria, Aud. Syn. 1839, 69.—Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 98, pl. 111.—Pratten, Tr. Illinois 
Agric. Soc. 1855, 602.—Putn. Pr. Eas. Inst. i. 1856, 227 (Massachusetts). 

Mniotilta solitaria, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196. 

Heimitheros solitaria, Bp. CA. i, 1850, 315. 

Helmitheros solitarius, Scl. PZS, 1856, 291 (Cordova). 

Helminthophaga solitaria, Cab. MH. i. 1850, 20.—Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 23; Phila. ed. 16. 

Pine Creeper, Edw. Glean. pt. ii. 139, pl. 277, £.2. (Not of Oatesby.) 

Figuier de la Louisiane, Briss. Orn. vi. 1760, App. 59 (based on Edwards’s Pine Creeper; 
not the bird described in the body of his work, iii. 576, which is Catesby's Pine 
Creeper, nor the bird of same name in p. 500, which is Parula americana). 

Pine Warbler, Penn. AZ. ii, 1785, 412, n. 318.—Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 483, 0.107. (Descrip- 
tion mostly pertinent, but synonymy confused with that of Dendreca pinis). 

Figuier des Sapins, Buf. ‘‘ v. 276" [2]. 

Fauvette des Sapins, Sylvia pinus, V. N. D. d’H. N. 2d ed. xi. 1817, 218 (description). 

Fauvette jaune aux ailes bleues, V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 450. 

Blue-winged Yellow Warbler (or Swamp-Warbler), Authors. 


[Note.—The synonymy of the Blue-winged Yellow Warbler, Helminthophaga pinds, is 
curiously involved with that of the Pine-creeping Warbler, Dendreeca pinds, but may 
readily be disentangled. ‘Wilson, in fact, understood the case, and showed that the confu- 
sion arose from the fact that the ‘‘Pine Creeper” of Edwards and the “ Pine-Creeper " of 
Catesby are two different birds, wrongly supposed by Linnzus and Gmelin, as well as 
by Brisson, Latham, and Pennant, to be the same species. Edwards, it seems, received 
the Helminthophaga from Bartram, and described and figured it (pl. 277) under the style 
of the ‘‘ Pine Creeper”’. Edwards’s bird became the Certhia pinus of Linnezus, whose diag- 
nosis (‘‘C. flava, supra olivacea, alis czeruleis fasciis duabusalbis . . . lora nigra”) is 
exclusively pertinent. Meanwhile, Catesby described and figured the Dendreca under the 
same style of ‘‘ Pine-Creeper”, Parus americanus lutescens (folio and pl. 61); his account is 
poor and his figure bad, and they were mistaken to indicate the same bird that Edwards 
treated of. So it fell out that the Oerthia pinus of Liunawus and Gmelin, the Sylvia pinus 
of Latham, and the Pine Warbler of Latham and Pennant include both birds, as far as 
synonymy is concerned, though their descriptions all indicate the Helminthophaga. Bris- 
sou’s ‘‘Mésange d’Amérique, Parus americanus ’’ is based solely on Catesby, and is the 
Dendreca ; but, after thus handling the species in the body of his work (iii. 576), he gives 
in the appendix (vi. 59) a certain ‘‘ Figuier de la Louisiane’’, based solely on Edwards's 
Pine Creeper (pl. 277), remarking the black loral stripe, as given by Edwards, and thus 
unmistakably indicating the Helminthophaga. But Brisson's ‘ Figuier de la Louisiane ”, 
of the body of his work, iti. 500, is Parula americana. I have not been able to consult 
Buffon (‘‘v. 276”), and am consequently unable to say which of the two birds his 
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States more than to British America, and being well represented 
in winter in Central America; though at least three of the 
species, peregrina, celata, and ruficapilla, pass well béyond the 
United States in the spring, and one of them has even occurred 
in Greenland. Thesynouymy of H. chrysoptera* is subjoined. 


“Figuier des Sapins” may be; the quotation is currently assigned to the Helmintho- 
phaga. By Linneus, Gmelin, and others, Catesby is quoted “i. 46"; but on examining 
the Edwards English-French ed. of 1771, I find that Catesby’s 46th folio and plate are 
devoted to Ampelis cedrorum, his 61st folio and plate being the one 1n question, as correctly 
cited by Brisson.) 


Has.—Eastern United States. North to Massachusetts (see Cabot, Pr. 
Bost. Soc. vi. 386, and many authors above quoted, but presence in New 
England denied by Dr. Brewer until 1875) and Minnesota (Ames). West 
to Iowa, Kansas, Indian Territory, and Texas. South through Eastern Mex- 
ico to Guatemala (Salvin). Not recorded from any of the West Indies. 

* Helminthophaga chrysoptera.—Blue Golden-winged Warbler. 


Motacilla chrysuptera, Linn. SN. i. 1766, 333, n. 20 (based on Edw. pl. 299).—Bodd. Tabl. 
PE. 1783, 44 (PE. 709, f. 2). —G@m. SN.i 1788, 971, n. 20.—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 597. 

Sylvia chrysoptera, Lath. IO. ii. 1790, 541, nu. 123.—V. OAS. ii. 1807, 37, p!. 97.— Wile. 
AO. ii. 1810, 113, pl. 15, f.5.—V. Ency. M6.h. ii. 1823, 438, n. 66.—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. 
iv. 1824, 190.—Bp. AO. i. 1825, 12, pl. 1, f.3.—Bp. Aun. Lye. N.Y. ii. 1826, 87.—Nutt. Man. 
i. 1832, 411,—A ud, OB. v. 1839, 154, pL 414.—Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 312. 

Sylvicola chrysoptera, Rich. Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci. for 1836, 1837, 171. 

Vermivora chrysoptera, ‘‘ Sw.”.—Bp. CGL. 1838, 21.—Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 312.— 
Read, ibid. 399.—Kenn. Tr. IL. Agric. Soe. i, 1855, 583. 

Helinaia chrysoptera, Aud. Syn. 1839, 67.—Aud. BA. ii, 1841, 91, pl. 107.—Henry, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. vii. 1855, 309.—Pratten, Tr. Ill. Agric. Soc. 1855, 602.—Putn. Pr. Ess. Inst. i. 
1856, 227.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1860, 307 (Cuba). 

Mniotilta chrysoptera, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196.—G@ieb. Nomence, Av. ii. 1875, 601. 

Helmitheros chrysoptera, Bp. CA. i. 1&50, 315. 

Helmitheros chrysopterus, Scl. PZS. 1855, 143 (Bogotd). 

Helminthophaga chrysoptera, Oab. MH. i. 1850, 20.—Bd. BNA. 1858, 255,—Henry, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. xi. 1859, 106.—S. & S. Ibis, ii. 1860, 397 (Chuctum, Guatemala).— Wheat. Ohio 
Agric. Rep. for 1800, 1861, 363.—Lawr. Ann. Lye. N, Y. vii. 1861, 293 (N. Granada).— 
Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 435.—G@undl. J. f. O. 1861, 326 (Cuba).—G@undl. J. f. O. 
1862, 177 (Cuba).—Coues & Prent. Smiths. Rep. for 1861, 1862, 406.—Bd. Rev. AB. 1864, 
175.—Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 82.—S. & S. PZS. 1864, 347 (Panama).—Dress. Ibis, i. 
2d ser. 1865, 477 (San Antonio, Tex.).—Lawr. Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii. 1866, 284.—Mellwr. 
Pr. Ess. Inst. v.i866, 85 (Canada West).—Salv. PZS. 1867, 135 (Veragua).—Trippe, Am. 
Nat. ii. 1863, 181.—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N.Y. ix. 1868, 94 (Costa Rica).— Qoues, Pr. Ess. Inst. 
v. 1868, 271.—Ooues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 109.—Allen, Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 575.—Turnb. 
B. E. Pa, 1869, 23; Phila. ed. 16.—v. Frantz. J. f. 0. 1869, 293.—Iayn. Guide, 1870, 100.— 
Salv. PZS. 1870, 182 (Veragua).—Abbott, Am. Nat. iv. 1870, 543.—Coues, Key, 1872, 94, f. 
3.—Gundl. J. f. O. 1872, 411 (Cuba).—Scott, Pr. Bost. Soc, xv. 222.—Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. 
Xv. 1873, 234.—Ridgw. Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 199.— Cowes, BNW. 1874, 49.—B. B. d R. NAB. 
i, 1874, 192, fig. pl. 11, f.2.—Ridgw. Ann. Lye. N. Y. x. 1874, 368 (Lilinois).— Brew. Pr. 
Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 439.— Warren, Bull Nutt. Orn. Club, i. 1876, 6 (full account of 
nest and eggs).—Gentry, Life-Hist. 1876, 98.—Minot,B. N. Engl. 1877, 91.—Merr. 
Trans. Conn. Acad. iv. 1877, 14 (Connecticut). : 

Helminthopaga chrysoptera, Cab. J. f. O. 1860, 328 (Costa Rica).— Gregg, Pr. El. Ac. 1870, —. 

Motacilla flavifrons, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 976, n. 126 (based on the Yellow-fronted Warbler of 
Penn. and Lath.).—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 601. 

Sylvia flavifrons, Lath. 10. ii. 1790, 527, n. 69. 

Parus alis aurets, Bartr. Trav. Fla. 1791, 292 (cf. Oowes, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1875, 352). 

Golden-winged Flycatcher, Edw. Glean. pt. ii. 189, pl. 299 (basis of 1. chrysoptera L.). 
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There is a great similarity in the habits of the Helminthophage, 
as might be expected from their close resemblance to each 
other in structure. They are indefatigable insect-hunters, peer- 
ing into the crevices of bark and the interstices of leaves and 
blossoms for the minute bugs upon which they prey, ‘catching 
them adroitly with their acute and attenuate bill; but they do 
not appear to pursue flying insects so persistently as many 
other Sylvicolines are known to do. Their notes are few, odd, 
and not very musical, pitched in a high key, and delivered in 
a slender, wiry tone. 

They are, without exception, migratory ; perhaps they are not 
more delicate than other Warblers, but the special nature of 
their food compels them to leave scenes which some other 
species withstand without inconvenience. Their mode of nest- 
ing is nearly uniform; all the species, as far as certainly known, 
build on the ground or scarcely above it, making rather coarse 
and bulky nests, for such elegant little owners, out of grasses, 
weeds, mosses, withered leaves, bark-strips, and the like. The 
eggs of all are alike white, speckled with various reddish 
shades. 

The ten species may be thrown iuto two groups, according to 
color—groups which correspond in a general way with geo- 
graphical distribution, and exactly divide the genus in halves. 
In one set of five species, namely, pinus, lawrencti, chrysoptera, 
leucobronchialis, and bachmani, the colors are highly variegated, 
and the tail-feathers are largely blotched with white. These 
are all exclusively Eastern. In the other five, rujficapilla, vir- 
ginie, celata, peregrina, and lucie, the coloration is simpler; the 


Gold-winged Warbler, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 492, n, 118, 

Gold-wing Warbler, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 403, n. 295, 

Figuier aux ailes dorées, Buf. “v. 311”. 

Figuier cendré & gorge noir de Pensilvanie, Ficedula pensilvanica cinerea gutture 
nigro, Briss, Orn. vi. 1760, 109. 

Yellow-fronted Warbler, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 461, n. 67.—Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 404, n. 296. 
(Basis of Motacilla flavifrons Gm.) 

Fauvette chrysoptére, V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 438. 

Fauvetee chrysoptére, Le Moine, Ois. Canad. 1861, 200. 

Golden-winged Warbler, Golden-winged Swamp War- 
bler, Blue Golden-winged Warbler, Authors. 


HaS™ Eastern United States and Canada (MclI- 
wraith). ‘Nova Scotia” (Audubon). Rarer in the 
Northern States. South (not in Mexico, for all 
that is known) to New Granada. Many Central 
American quotations. Cubaonly of the West In- 
dies. Breeds at large in the United States; win- ye, 31,—Blue Golden-winged 
ters beyond our limits. Warbler. 
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tail-feathers are not, or not conspicuously, blotched with white ; 
and a mark of all but one of them is a crown-patch of color 
different from surrounding parts. One of these is Eastern, two 
are Western, and two are of general dispersion. The males may 
be recognized, when in perfect plumage, by the following 


Analysis of species 
I. Tail-feathers conspicuously white-blotched. Wings with white or yellow 


oncoverts. Head or breast with black. (All exclusively Eastern.) 
1. Bluish-ash, below white; crown and wing-bars yellow; throat 


and stripe on side of head black.......--.-.---..-.- chrysoptera. 
2. Like the last; “ no black on throat”’......-.-- “ leucobronchialis”. 
3. Olive-green; wings and tail bluish-ash, former with white or yel- 
low bars; crown and under parts yellow; lores black. .... pinus. 
4. Like the last; “chin, throat, and breast black”. .--. “lawrencii”. 
5. Olive-green, below yellow; throat, breast, and crown-patch black; 
forehead yellow... 20. ...-20 - eee cee ccc ene ce ceee ceccce bachmani. 


II. Tail-feathers inconspicuously or not blotched with white. No decided 
wing-markings. No black anywhere. 
a. Crown without colored patch. Wings about half as long again as tail. 

6. Tail with obscure whitish spot on outer feather; under parts 
white or whitish; upper parts olive-green, brighter behind, quite 
ashy iu front. Chiefly Eastern -...........--..-.----- peregrina. 

b. Crown with cvlored patch. Wings shorter. 

7. Crown-patch orange-brown; tail unmarked ; upper parts olive- 
green ; under parts greenish-yellow, both nearly uniform. West- 
ern and incompletely Eastern .......-....---.---.-------- celata. 

8. Crown-patch chestnut; tail anmarked; upper parts olive-green, 
growing ashy on head; under parts uniformly yellow. Eastern 
and incompletely Western. ...--.......---..--------- ruficapilla, 

9, Crown-patch chestnut; tail unmarked ; above olivaceous-ash, be- 
low whitish ; rump and under tail-coverts bright yellow; breast 
yellowish. Western ...........----2-------2 seen eee virginia. 

10. Crown-patch acd upper tail-coverts chestnut; outer tail-feather 
with dull white patch; above pale cinereous, below white. 
WOSLEPIN acc oid ¢ acicinisen were storecineme seis de cmmebeceecicmioena: lucia. 


The females and young of Sect. II, at least, require more detailed descrip- 
tions for their determination in some cases, especially Nos. 7, 8, and 9, which 
resemble each other quite closely, even when in full plumage. All of them 
are described in detail in the following pages, with special reference to the 
characters that distinguish them from each other; and it is believed that 
there will be no difficulty experienced in discriminating between them, if the 
diagnostic points which are given are sufficiently considered. 
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Lucy’s Warbler 


Helminthophaga lucise 


Helminthophaga luctz, Coop. Pr. Cala. Acad. July, 1862, 120 (Fort Mojave, Ariz.).—Bd. 
Rev. AB. 1865, 178.—Ooues, Ibis, 2d ser. ii. 1866, 260 (Fort Whipple, Ariz.).—Coues, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. 1866, 70 (Fort Whipple, Ariz.).—EHlliot, BNA. pl. 5.—Ooop. Am. Nat. iii. 
1869, 476, 479.—Ooop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 84.—Oowes, Am. Nat. vi. 1672, 493 (supposed nest 
and eggs).—Coues, Key, 1872, 94.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1873, 107 (supposed nest 
and eggs).—B., B. & R. NAB. i. 1874, 200, pl. 11, f£. 9; App. iii. 1875, 504.—Henah. List 
B. Ariz, 1875, 156.—Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1876, 190 (Arizona). 

Mniotilta luciae, Gieb. Nomencl. Av. ii. 1875, 603. 

Lucy’s Warbler, Authors. 


Has.—Valley of the Colorado (not yet found outside of Arizona). 


CH. sP.— 4 2 Cinerea, infra alba; vertice tectricibusque cau- 
dalibus superioribus castaneis. 


3 Q: Clear ashy-gray. Beneath white, with a faint tinge of buff ov the 
breast. A rich chestnut patch on the crown, and upper tail-coverts of the 
same color. A white eye-ring. Quills and tail-feathers edged with the color 
of the back or whitish. Lateral tail-feather with an obscure whitish patch. 
Lining of wing white. Feet dull leaden-olive. Iris dark brown or black. 
Length, 43-43; extent, 7-74; wing, 22-24; tail, 12-2; tarsus, $; bill, $4. 

Young: Newly fledged birds lack the chestnut of the crown, though that 
of the rump is present. The throat and breast are milk-white, without the 
ochrey tinge of the adults; the wing-coverts are edged with pale rufous. 

The chestnut upper tail-coverts, and absence of any trace of olivaceous or 
yellowish coloration, distinguish this interesting species, the general super- 
ficial aspect of which is quite like that of a Polioptila. 


UCY’S Warbler is one of the later additions to this genus, 
the known species of which have still more recently been 
increased in number by the discovery of H. virginie in the 
West, and of H. leucobronchialis and H. lawrencii in the East- 
ern States. It illustrates the extreme of the gradaticn in color 
which the olivaceous Helminthophage present, from such green- 
ish species as the Nashville and the Orange-crowned, through 
the partly cinereous Virginia’s and Tennessee Warblers, to the 
entirely ashy and white H. lucie, in which the upper tail-coverts 
as well as the crown are, moreover, differently colored from the 
rest of the body. 

The interesting bird is one of Dr. Cooper’s discoveries, having 
been first observed by this gentleman at Fort Mojave, Arizona, 
where it arrived one year during the latter part of March, the 
first specimen having been secured on the 25th of that month. 
The males appeared to have preceded the females, as no indi- 
viduals of the latter sex were noted until about ten days after- 
ward. The birds soon became quite numerous in the mezquite 
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thickets, where they were observed to frequent tke tops of the 
trees, uttering their curicus notes during their incessant pur- 
suit of insects. In the course of the two months during which 
they continued under Dr. Cooper’s observations, six specimens 
were secured, but their mode of nest-building was not ascer- 
tained. 

Two years subsequently, in March, 1863, Mr. Holden secured 
additional specimens near the 34th parallel; and, in the spring 
ef 1865, Lucy’s Warbler fell to my own lot. Whilst rambling 
oue pleasant April morning along the little stream that flows 
past Fort Whipple, I heard a curious note, which reminded me 
of that of a Gnatcatcher (Polioptila), and was not long on the 
alert befure I saw one of the modest vocalists, betrayed no less 
by the restlessness with which the bird skipped about in the 
budding foliage than by the singularity of its voice. Not recog- 
nizing the species, I made the usual sacrifice without delay, 
and was overjoyed to find, as I turned the dainty bird over and 
over in my hand, removing every trace of blood and smoothing 
every ruffled feather, that I had taken a species new to me; for 
I had not then learned of Dr. Cooper’s prize, and moments of 
discovery are always moments of pardonable enthusiasm. In 
the course of the spring, I took a few more specimens, among 
them the first ones, I think, of the young, which differ in some 
particulars from the adults. Thesé Warblers, however, did 
not appear to be very common in the field of wy observations; 
they are rather timid and retiring birds, likely to be long over- 
looked in the thickets and copses to which they seem so much 
attached. They reach the vicinity of Fort Whipple, which is 
pretty high among the mountains, about the middle of April, 
thus much later than the time of their appearance in lower 
portions of the Territory, and remain until the latter part of 
September, if not longer. They certainly breed there; for I 
found a newly fledged brood of young, just about to disperse, 
early in May. This family was reared in a little clump of wil- 
low bushes along the stream, and seemed so feeble on wing that 
I attempted to catch one of them alive; but the little thing was 
too quick for me, and I shot it after giving up the chase. 
The nest was, of course, somewhere near at hand, but I failed 
to find it. 

When penning some notes on this species, which were pub- 
lished in 1866, I ventured to surmise that the nest would be 
found not on the ground, but in the crotch of a bush. “Should 
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it prove so,” Dr. Brewer recently replied, “it would in this 
respect differ from all the other members of this well-marked 
group”; nevertheless, on the fifth page following, in the same 
work, Dr. Brewer describes a nest of Helminthophaga peregrina, 
which, he says, “‘was built in a low clump of bushes”. Some 
uncertainty in the case continues, I regret to say, though ac- 
counts of a nest and eggs, fully believed to be those of Lucy’s 
Warbler, and confirming my surmise of its non-terrestrial nidi- 
fication, have been published both by Dr. Brewer and myself. 
Writing from Tucson, Arizona, under date of May 19, 1872, 
Lieut. (now Captain) Charles Bendire informed me by letter 
that he had that day found a nest “of a very small warbler, 
four inches long, which has a bright chestnut spot on the crown, 
and the tail coverts of the same color, the other upper parts 
cinereous, the lower parts dull white”. I shortly afterward 
published the account in the American Naturalist, and another 
notice, based on the same data, was next year put on record 
‘by Dr. Brewer, as above cited. The eggs were described as 
four in number, nearly globular in shape, scarcely larger than 
a Hummingbird’s, white, with fine red spots at the larger end: 
they contained large embryos. They were placed between the 
bark and main wood of a dead mezquite tree, about four feet 
from the ground. The bird described was sarely no other than 
Lucy’s Warbler: the only question is, whether the nest and 
eggs belonged toit. The ostensible evidence, however, is with- 
out flaw, and may be accepted until rebutted, though itis against 
the analogy of nidification in this genus upon which Dr. Brewer 
has properly dwelt. 

Lucy’s Warbler is thus far only known from the Territory of 
Arizona, and its abode in winter, which we may presume to be 
in Mexico, remains to be ascertained, as does also probably 
its limit of distribution in other directions. It was first fig- 
ured by Mr. D. G. Elliot on plate V of his splendid work, 
and subsequently by the authors of the “History of North 
American Birds”, from a drawing of the head made by Mr. 
Ridgway. The citations at the bead of this article indicate 
nearly the whole of the literature the little bird has occasioned 
up to the date of present writing, and in¢lude only one syno- 
nym, pamely, that resulting from the reference of the species 
to the genus Mniotilta by Professor Giebel, who, in 1875, threw 
nearly all the Sylvicoline together under this head, as Mr. George 
Robert Gray bad likewise done before bim. 
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Virginia’s Warbler 
Helminthophaga virginize 


Helminthophags virginie, Bd. BNA. ed. of 1860 (not of 1858), Atlas, p. xi, footnote, pl. 79, 
f.1 (Cantonment Burgwyn, N. Mex.).—Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 177.—Coues, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. xviii. 1866, 70 (Fort Whipple, Ariz.).—Ooop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 85.— Coues, Key, 1872, 
94.—Aiken, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 196 (Colorado ; nest and eggs).—Ridgw. Bull. Eas. 
Inst. v. 1873, 180.—Coues, BNW. 1874, 51.—B. B. dé R. NAB. i. 1874, 199, pl. 11, f.12; 
App. iii. 504.—Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 41.—Hensh, List B. Ariz. 1875, 156.— 
Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1876, 189. 

Mniotilta virginiae, Gieb. Nomencl. Av. ii. 1875, 608. 

Virginia’s Warbler, Rocky Mountain Warbler, Authors. 


Hazs.—Southern portion of the Middle Province of the United States, or 
Southern Rocky Mountain region at large. North to Nevada, Utah, and 
Colorado at least, where it breeds. Found (migratory ?) in New Mexico and 
Arizona. Winter resorts unknown (probably in Mexico). 


CH. sP.— 6 plumbea, infra sordidé alba; tectricibus caude su- 
perioribus et inferioribus, necnon macula pectorali, flavis ; vertice 
castaneo. @ sat similis, partibus flavis obscurioribus, pileo cas- 
taneo restricto. 


g, in summer: Ashy-plumbeous, alike on the back, and top and sides of 
head. Below dull whitish, the sides shaded with ashy. Lining and edge of 
wings white. Upper and under tail-coverts, and isolated spot on the breast, 
yellow, in strong contrast with all surroundings. A white ring round eye. 
Wings and tail without yellowish edgings. Crown with a chestnut patch, 
asin H. ruficapilla. Length, 44; extent, 74; wing, 24-24; tail, 24. 

9, in summer: Quite like the male, the yellow duller and slightly tinged 
with greenish ; that of the breast, and the chestnut of the crown, more re- 
stricted than in the ¢. 

Autumnal specimens resemble the most nearly; but in both sexes the 
plumbeous of the upper parts has a slight olive shade, and in birds of the 
year the crown-patch may be wanting. 

When this species was first described, from defective material, the isolated 
yellow spot on the breast, so different from anything observed elsewhere in 
the genus, suggested the possibility that better plumaged specimens might 
be extensively yellow underneath, and thus like H. ruficapilla. But many 
specimens since taken, in high spring plumage, intensify the original char- 
acters given of the species, and separate it still more widely from JH. 
ruficapilla. The whole upper parts are about of the shade of the head of 
ruficapilla, and, even when most glossed with olive, are still strongly con- 
trasted with the yellow upper tail-coverts. The under parts are as white as 
in adult peregrina, with the yellow spot on the breast, and yellow under tail- 
coverts, both in strong contrast. The chestnut crown and white eye-ring 
are much as in ruficapilla. 


IRGINIA’S Warbler was discovered at Cantonment Burg- 
wyn, in New Mexico, by Dr. W. W. Anderson, and first 
described, in 1860, by Professor Baird, who dedicated it to the 
wife of the discoverer. The type-specimen remained unique 
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until 1864, when the present writer tuok a second example at Fort 
Whipple, on the 15th of August; this was a young bird, very 
likely bred in the vicinity. Shortly afterward, in 1869, Mr. Ridg- 
way ascertained that the bird was abundant in the East Hum- 
boldt and Wahsatch Mountains, where it was breeding in thick- 
ets of scrub-oak. He found a nest containing four eggs, on the 
9th of August, on the side of a ravine; it was sunken in the 
ground among the withered leaves, so that its brim was flush 
with the surface, and measured 34 inches in diameter by 2 
inches in depth. The material consisted of loosely interwoven 
strips of the inner bark of the “mountain mahogany”, mixed 
with grasses, mosses and slender rootlets, and lined with the 
fur of some small quadruped. According to Dr. Brewer’s 
measurements, the eggs were 0.64 long by 0.47 broad; the 
ground-color, when fresh, was rosy white, and this was ‘“pro- 
fusely spotted with numerous small blotches and dots of pur- 
plish-brown and lilac, forming a crown around the larger end”. 
Mr. C. BE. Aiken shortly afterward extended the known range 
of the species to include the eastern foot-hills of the Rocky 
Mountains in Colorado, where it breeds. This excellent ob- 
server found it in various parts of the State, but especially 
along the eastern base of the mountains, where, in its favor- 
ite haunts, it sometimes outnumbers all the other Warblers put 
together. It is a shy and timid species, generally darting, with 
its sharp note of alarm, into its place of concealment when ap- 
proached. In summer, it frequents the scrub of the hillsides, 
at any elevation up to about 7,500 feet, but during the migra- 
tions it is found indifferently in the pine forests and among the 
cottonwoods and willows along the streams. “The male is 
very musical during the nesting season”, says Mr. Aiken, “utter. 
ing his sweet ditty continually as he skips through the bushes 
in search of his morning repast; or having satisfied his appe- 
tite, he mounts to the top of some tree in the neighborhood of 
his nest, and repeats at regular intervals a song of remarkable 
fullness for a bird of such minute proportions. ... No bird 
with which I am acquainted conceals its nest more effectually 
than this warbler. This is placed at the base of a tussock of 
grass among the oak bushes, being sunk in a hollow scratched 
in the earth, so that the rim of the nest is on a level with the 
surface. The overhanging grass of the tussock hides all so 
completely that the nest is only to be discovered by the most 
careful and persistent search. About the first of June, five 
white eggs, delicately speckled with reddish brown, are laid.” 
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Nashville Warbler 


Helminthophaga ruficapilla 


Sylvia ruficapilla, Wels. AO. iii. 1811, 120, pl. 27, f. 3—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 
197.—A.ud. OB. i. 1832, 450, pl. 89. 

Mniotilta ruficapilla, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196. 

Helminthophaga ruficapilla, Bd. BNA. 1858, 256.—Scl. PZS. 1858, 298 (Parada).—Sel. PZS. 
1859, 373 (Oaxaca).—Xant. Pr. Phila. Acad. xi. 1859, 191 (California).— Wheat. Ohio 
Agric. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 363.—Sel. Cat. AB. 1861, 29.—Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 
1861, 435.— Cowes & Prent. Smiths. Rep. for 1861, 1862, 406.—Boardm. Pr. Bost. Soe. ix. 
1862, 125 (Maine, rare).—Verr. Pr. Ess. Inst. iii. 1862, 146 (Maine, rare).— Blak. Ibis, v. 
1863, 62 (Great Slave Lake) —Bd. Rev. AB. 1864, 175.—Allen, Pr. Eas. Inst. iv. 1864, 59 
(Massachusetts, breeding).—Dress. Ibia, 1865, 477 (San Antonio, Tex.).—IMcIlwr. Pr. 
Ess. Inst. v. 1866, 85 (Canada West).—Lawr. Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii. 1866, 2e4.—Trippe, 
Am. Nat. ii. 1862, 177.—Coues, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 270.—Coues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 
1868, 109 (South Carolina).—Turnbd. B. E. Pa. 1869, 24; Phila. ed. 17.—Sumich. Mem. 
Bost. Soc. i. 1869, 546 (Orizaba).—Coop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 82.—Mayn. Guide, 1870, 99.— 
Gregg, Pr. Elmira Acad. 1870, p. —.— Parker, Am. Nat. v. 1871, 168.—Allen, Bull. MCZ. 
iii, 1872, 175 (Kansas; Utah).—Oowes, Key, 1872, 94.—Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 
362.—Mayn. B. Fla. 1873, 63.—Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1873, 234.—Ridgw. Bull. Ess. 
Inst. v. 1873 (Colorado; Utah; Nevada) —Merr. U.S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1872, 1873, 
713.—Packard, Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 271.—Ames, Bull, Minn. Acad. 1874, 56 (Minne- 
sota).—Ooues, BN W. 1874, 50.—B. B. d R. NAB. i. 1874, 196, fig. p. 191, pl. 11, f. 7, .— 
Ridgw. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. x. 1874, 368.—Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 41.—Hensh. List 
B. Ariz, 1875, 156.—Brewst. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. xi. 1875, 135 (Virginia).—Newton, Birds 
Greenland, p. 99 (Godtbaab, 1835, Fiskenes, Aug. 31, 1840).—WNels. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 
1875, 357 (California).—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soo. xvii. 1875, 439.—Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 
100 Merid. 1876, 188.—Lawr. Bull. U.S. Nat. Mus. n. 4, 1876, 15 (Tehuantepec).— 
Minot, B. N. Engl. 1877, 94.—Merr. Trans. Conn. Acad. iv. 1877, 14. 

Helminthophaga ruficapilla, vars. ruficapilla, ocularis, gutturalis, Ridgw. apud 
B. B. & Rt. NAB. i. 1874, 191. 

Sylvia rubricapilla, Wils. AO. vi. 1812, 15 (Index).—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 197.— 
Bp. Annu. Lye. N. Y. ii. 1826, 47.—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 412.—Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 
313.—Thomps. Vermont, 1853, 81. 

Sylvicola (Vermivora) rubricapilla, S. é R. FBA. ii. 1831, 220, pl. 42, wp. fig. 

Sylvicola rubricapilla, Lich. Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci. for 1836, 1837, 171.— Willis, 
Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 282. 

Vermivora rubricaplila, Bp. CGL. 1838, 21.— Nutt. Man. i. 2d ed. 1840, 472.—_ Hey, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. vi. 1853, 312.—Read, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 399.—Reinh. ‘‘ Vid. Meddel. for 1853, 
1854, 82” (Greenland).—Reinh. J. f.O. 1854, 439 (same).—Kennic. Tr. Illinois Agric. 
Soc. i. 1855, 583.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. 1856, 4 (nest and eggs). 

Helinaia rubricapilla, Aud. Syn. 1339, 70.—Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 103, pl. 113.—Giraud, BLI. 
1844, 69.—Pratten, Tr. Illinois Agric. Soo. i. 1855, 602.—Putn. Pr. Ess, Inst, i. 1856, 208. 

Helmitheros rubricapilla, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 315. 

Helmitheros rubricapillus, Scl. PZS. 1856, 291 (Cordova). 

Helminthophaga rubricapilla, Cab. MH. i. 1850, 20 —Scl. PZS. 1859, 363 (Kalapa).—Allen, 
Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 265. 

Mntotilta rubricapilla, Reinh. Ibis, iii. 1861, 6 (Greenland). 

Sylvia leucogastra, Steph. ‘‘ Shaw's Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 622”. 

Sylvia nashvillei, Vieill. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 451, n. 111 (based on Wilson). 

Sylvia mexicana, “ Holbill.” (Where?) 

Fauvette nashville, V. 1. c. 

Nashville Warbler, Nashville Swamp Warbler, Nashville Vermivora, Nashville Worm- 
eater, Authore. 


HaB.—Temperate North America, but especially the Eastern Province. 
North casually to Greenland (two instances, J. Reinhardt, A. Newton). West 
occasionally to Utah (Ogden, J. A. Allen), Nevada (Humboldt Mountains, 
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R. Ridgway), and California (Lake Tahoe, F. Gruber; Fort Tejon, J. Xantus); 
“Columbia River” (auct. Audubon); not yet detected in intervening ground. 
Mexico (numerous quotations). Not in West Indies or Central America? 
Breeds from Massachusetts (and probably much farther south in the Alleghany 
Mountains) northward. 


CH. SsP.— 3 flavido-olivacea, uropygio magis flavicante, capite 
cinereo, pileo castaneo plus minusve celato; infra ex toto flava. 
2 sat similis, obscurior, capite aliquantulum olivascente. 


g, in summer: Upper parts olive-green or yellowish-olive, clearer and 
brighter on the rump and upper tail-coverts. Top and sides of the head and 
neck ashy, with a more or less veiled chestnut patch on the crown, and a 
white ring round the eye. No superciliary stripe. Lores pale. Wings and 
tail fuscous, edged with the color of the back. Entire under parts yellow, 
including under wing-coverts and edge of the wing, the sides somewhat 
shaded with olive. Length, 44-42; extent, 74; wing, 24-24; tail, 13-2. 

Q,in summer: Similar to the male. Head lesspurely ashy. Crown-patch 
smaller and more hidden, if not wanting. Yellow of under parts paler, 
whitening on the belly. 

Autumnal specimens, of both sexes, though quite as yellow below as in 
summer, have the ash of the head glossed over with olivaceous, and in birds 
of the year the crown-patch may be entirely wanting. 

This species is distinguished from any other by the rich clear yellow of the 
under parts at all seasons. In H. celata, which is next most yellow below, 
the color has a greenish cast; the head is little, if any, different from the 
rest of the upper parts, and the crown-patch is orange-brown. 


ONG supposed to be a bird of the Eastern Province, the 
Nashville Warbler has gradually come to be known from 
nearly all portions of North America, and the extensive distri- 
bution I here attribute to the species is fully attested. Wilson 
described it, probably for the first time, from the vicinity of 
the city whose name it has sinee borne, and it was a rarity to 
the early school; Audubon speaks of a few specimens of his 
from Kentucky and Louisiana; Richardson records it from the 
Fur Countries; and Swainson figures a specimen from Camber- 
land House. Nuttall speaks of it as a Southern bird, and sub- 
sequently as occurring in Labrador. Its occurrence in Green- 
land in two instances, in 1835 and 1840, is attested by Reinhardt 
and A. Newton. In 1858, Baird gave its general distribution 
as “Hastern North America to the Missouri”. Audubon had 
long before ascribed it to the Columbia River; and though 
such ascription may uot have been confirmed by later ob- 
servation, it is probably correct. At any rate, we have now 
many Western records. Xantus got the bird at Fort Tejon in 
California, and Gruber soon found it at Lake Tahoe; Allen 
15 BC 
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observed it in Utah, considering it quite common about Ogden; 
Ridgway noticed it in Nevada; and Henshaw has latterly 
recorded a number of specimens from Arizona, in which Terri- 
tory he states that it probably occurs only as a migrant, and 
that he found it common in August and September in the vicin- 
ity of Camp Crittenden. I have collated numerous Mexican 
records, presented in the foregoing synonymy, but have found 
no evidence that the bird is known at all either from Central 
America or the West Indies. 

In the greater part of the United States, it has the reputation 
of a migratory bird; but I suspect that it will finally be ascer- 
tained to breed much farther south than it is now known to do, 
particularly in the higher mountains of the West, both along 
the Rocky Chain and in the Sierras of California; for various 
birds, like the Kinglets and Titlarks, nestle there in latitudes 
to which they are strangers during the breeding season in the 
East. Most of our accounts of its nidification come from the 
ornithologists of New England, and especially of Massachnu- 
setts, where the study of our birds has long been pursued with 
unusual ardor and commensurate success. North of this lati- 
tude, the Nasbville Warbler will probably be found as a summer 
resident wherever found at all. Several excellent accounts of 
its habits and satisfactory descriptions of its nest and eggs 
having already appeared, I shall not pursue the subject, the 
purpose of this article being rather to signalize the occurrence 
of the bird ip the region now under consideration, and indicate 
its wide dispersion in North America and Mexico, than to pre- 
sent its history in full. 


Orange-crowned Warbler 


Helminthophaga celata 


wu. celata 

Sylvia celata, Say, Long’s Exped. R. Mts. i. 1823, 169.—Bp. AO. i. 1825, 45, pl. 5, f.2.—Bp. 
Ann. Lye. N. Y. ii. 1826, 88.—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 413.—Aud. OB. ii. 1834, 449, pl. 178,— 
Towns. Journ. Phila. Acad. viii. 1839, 153.—Peob. Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 313. 

Sylvicola celata, Rich. Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci. for 1836, 1837, 171.—Finsch, Abh. Nat. 
iii. 1872, 36 (Alaska). 

Vermivora celata, Bp. CGL. 1838, 21.—Nutt, Man. i. 2d ed. 1840, 473.—G@amb. Pr. Phila. 
Acad. iii. 1846, 155.--Gamb. Journ. Phila. Acad. i. 1847, 37.—Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 
1853, 312. 

Helinaia celata, Aud. Syn. 1839, 69.—Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 100, pl. 112.—Heerm. Journ. Phila. 
Acad, ii, 1853, 263.—Pratten, Tr Ill. Agric. Soc. i. 1855, 602. 

Mniotilta celata, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196.—Gieb. Nomenc. Av. ii. 1875, 601. 

Ielmitheros celata, Bp. Syn. CA. i. 1850, 315. 

Helmitheros celatus, Scl. PZS, 1857, 212 (Orizaba). 
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Helminthophaga celata, Bd. BNA. 1858, 257.—Scl. PZS. 1858, £98 (Parada).—Sel. PZS. 1859, 
245 (Vancouver) ; 373 (Oaxaca).—-Xant. Pr. Phila. Acad. xi. 1859, 191 (California).— 
Bd. U.S. Mex. B. Surv, pt. ii. 1859, Birds, 10.— Heerm. PRRR. x. 1859, 40.—Ooop. &: Sucktl. 
NHWT. 1860, 178.—Bd. Ives’s Colo. Rep. pt. v. 1861, 5.—Hayd. Tr. Amer. Philos. Soc. 
xii, 1862, 160.—Scl. PZS. 1862, 19 (Parada).—Blak. Ibis, iv. 1862, 4 (Saskatchewan),— 
Blak. Ibis, v. 1863, 62.—Bd. Rev. AB. 1864, 176.—Lord, Pr. Roy. Arty. Inst. iv. 1864, 
115.—Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 60 (Massachusetts).—Dress. Ibis, 2d ser. i. 1865, 477 
(Texas).—Ooues, Ibis, 2d ser. ii. 1866, 262 (Fort Yuma).—Coues, Pr. Phila. Acad. xviii. 
1866, 70 (Fort Whipple).—Lawr. Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii. 1866, 284.—Coues, Pr. Bost. Soc. 

" xii. 1868, 108 (South Carolina).—Ooues, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 271.—Trippe, Am. Nat. 

ii. 1868, 181.—Brown, Ibis, 2d ser. iv. 1868, 420 (Vancouver).—Butch. Pr. Phila. Acad. 
xx. 1868, 149 (Texas).—Coop. Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 476.—Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 53 ; Phila. 
ed, 42.—Dall € Bann. Tr. Chic. Acad. i. 1869, 278.— Coop. Pr. Cal. Acad. 1879, 75.— Coop. 
B. Cal. i. 1870, 83, fig. —Allen, Bull. MCZ. ii. 1871, 268 (Florida) —AlJL. Bull. MCZ. iii. 
1872, 175 (Utah and Kansas).—Stev. U.S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1870, 1871, 463.—Coues, 
Key, 1872, 95.—Aiken, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 96.—Allen, Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 265, 396.— 
Ridgw. Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 606.—Ridgw. Bull. Ess. Inst. v. 1873, 180 (Colorado).— 
Mayn. B. Fla. 1873, 61.—Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1873, 234,—Merr. U.S. Geol. Surv. 
Terr. for 1872, 1873, 713.—Herrick, Bull. Ess. Inst. v. 1873, p.— (Grand Menan).— 
Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 4.—Ridgw. Ann. Lye. N. Y. x. 1874, 368.—Ooop. Am. Nat. viii. 
1874, 16.—Coues, BN W. 1874, 52.—Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 41, 57, 74, 102.— Ames, 
Bull. Minn. Acad. 1874,56.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 439 (Massachusetts).— 
Hensh. List B. Ariz. 1875, 156.—Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1876, 191.—Foz, 
“Forest and Stream, vi. 354’ (New Hampsbire).—Brewster, Bull. Nutt. Club, i. 1876, 
94 (Mssachusetts, for the third time).—Minot, B. N. Eng]. 1877, 95.—Purdie, Bull. Nutt. 
Club, ii. 1877, 21 (Rhode Island, in December).—Merr. Trans. Conn. Acad, iv. 1877, 15 
(Massachusetts and Rhode Island). 

Helminthophaga celata var. celata, B. B. dé R. NAB. i. 1874, 202, pl. 11, f. 5, 6. 

Helminthophaga celata var. obscura, Ridgw.apud B. B. é R. NAB. i. 1874, 192. 

Orange-colored Warbler, Peabody, 1. c. 

Orange-crowned Warbler, Orange-crowned Swamp Warbler, Orange-crowned Vermi- 
vora, Authors. 

b. lutescens 

Helminthophaga celata var. lutescens, Ridgw. Am. Journ. Sci. 1872, 457.—Ridgw. Am. 
Nat. vii. 1873, 606.—B. B. é R. NAB, i. 1874, 204, pl. 11, f. 4. 

Helminthophaga celata b. lutescens, Oowes, BN W. 1874, 52. 

Pacific Orange-crowned Warbler, B. B. dé R.1.¢. 


Has.—North America at large, but especially the Western and Middle 
Provinces; rare or occasional in the Eastera Province. North regularly to 
high latitudes in British America and Alaska. South into Mexico, but not 
recognized as West Indian or Central American. Winters from the south- 
ern borders of the United States southward. Var. lutescens along the Pacific 
coast, from the Yukvun River to Cape Saint Lucas. 


Cu. sP.— é 2 Olivacea, uropygio magis flavicante ; infra sordideé 
flavo-albida; vertice aurantiaco. 


é Q,in summer: Upper parts olive, duller and washed with grayish to- 
ward and on the head, brighter and more yellowish on the rump and upper 
tail-coverts. Beneath greenish-white, palest on the belly and throat, more 
olive-shaded on the sides; the color not pure, but rather streaky, and having 
in places a grayish cast. Wings and tail edged with the color of the back; 
lining of the wings like the belly, and inner edges of tail-feathers whitish. 
Orbital ring and lores yellowish. An orange-brown patch on the crown, 
partially concealed, smaller and more hidden in the @ than in the J. Size 
of ruficapilla 
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The sexes of this species scarcely differ, and young or autumnal birds. 
are very similar to the adults, except the frequent or usual absence of the 
orange-brown crown-spot in birds of the year. The species is well distin- 
guished from all its allies by the color of the crown-patch, as well as by the 
general oliveness and yellowness of coloration, no part of the bird being 
pure ashy or white. 

The foregoing description is applicable more particularly to typical celata, 
from which the Pacific-coast form differs decidedly, as pointed out by Mr. 
Ridgway, being much more richly colored. It may be described simply as 
olive-green above, and greenish-yellow, shaded with olive, on the sides below, 
without any of the qualifying terms required for precision in the case of 
typical celata. This form, lutescens, occurs in parts of the Colorado region 
during the migrations, when it is associated with true celata, but is stated to 
breed only farther north and more coastwise. 


S remarked by Dr. Brewer, the geographical distribution 
of H. celata is involved in some obscurity, probably owing 
to its irregularity of migration. The bird was unknown to 
Wilson, but described soon after his time by Mr. Say, whose 
zoological commentary has rendered * Long’s Expedition” mem- 
orable to ornithologists. After a few years, Nuttall spoke of it 
as not uncommon in the orange-groves of West Florida; he may 
or may not have had some other species in view, but we find 
Allen recording celata among the winter birds of Florida, as 
well as attesting its occurrence in Massachusetts. Thus it ap- 
pears that Audubon’s notice of its movements is probably well 
founded, and that it was not sufficiently considered, when, in 
1858, Baird assigned a range only from the Mississippi River to 
the Pacific. The gist of the matter would appear to be that 
we have here a bird of very general dispersion in North Amer- 
ica, evenly and regularly distributed in large numbers over 
more than the western half of the continent, but of rare and 
perhaps fitful occurrence in the Atlantic States. The extra- 
limital records, without exception so far as I know, are Mexican. 
The habitat of the species is thus brought into close correspond- 
ence with that of H. ruficapilla, though the areas of greatest 
abundance of the two species are upon opposite sides of the 
continent. 

I have myself only observed the Orange-crowned Warbler 
in the West, where it is a common bird, at least during the 
migrations. It is known to winter along our southwestern 
border, as it also does in Florida. Its breeding-range appears 
to be nearly coextensive with the whole area of its distribution 
in the West, where the mountain chains afford the elevation 
that answers to increase of latitude as far as the nidification 
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of birds is concerned. We may consider, therefore, that this 
pretty bird, whose very name is suggestive of the topic now 
under discussion, is virtually a summer resident as well as a 
migrant in all the mountainous Territories of the West, nesting 
at certain elevations that afford conditions corresponding to 
those that it finds down to sea-level in the boreal regions to 
which some individuals press on in the alluring spring-time. It 
has been traced to the Yukon River, along which mighty water- 
course the lamented Kennicott found its nests, which were 
placed on the ground, generally in clumps of low bushes. The 
same naturalist observed its nesting about Great Slave Lake 
in June, and both Dr. Brewer and myself have drawn up our 
descriptions of the structure and its contained eggs from the 
material thus furnished. The former notes certain variations 
in architecture according to locality, nests which he examined 
from more arctic regions being smaller and more compact, as 
well as more homogeneous in the materials used, which were 
chiefly stems of small plants and the finer grasses. As usual 
in the case of ground-building birds, the nests of the Orange- 
crown seem large for the size of the bird; they may be built 
of fibrous bark strips outside, and fine grasses or mosses within, 
with or without other lining, such as the fur of animals. The 
eggs, which have been found to be four, five, or six in number, 
measure about 0.67 in length by 0.50 in greatest diameter; the 
color of the shell is white, dotted all over—sometimes pro- 
fusely, sometimes sparsely—with light reddish-brown, the mark- 
ing being either evenly distributed over the surface, or, as is 
oftener the case, more numerous about the larger than toward 
the other end. 

Within the limits of the Colorado Basin, which is so highly 
diversified in its surface features and climatic conditions, the 
Orange-crowned Warbler has the mixed character of both a 
resident and a migratory species. In the spring, it ascends the 
mountains to seek a congenial nesting place, even at a height 
of 11,000 feet; it retreats in the fall from these elevated regions, 
and becomes more generally dispersed. You will find it during 
the migrations especially in the shrubbery along water-courses, 
where you may recognize it by its apparently uniform yellow- 
ishuess, its sprightly, restless movements, its frequent aérial 
forays after passing insects, and the sharp, wiry “tsip”, the 
incessant repetition of which expresses the vivacity of its 
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nature. Its nuptial song I have never heard, for I have never 
found the bird wearing the orange-blossoms; those who have 
been more fortunate say that the stave consists of a few sweet 
trills, varied according to the spirit of the songster, but always 
ending abruptly with a rising inflection. 


Tennessee Warbler 
Helminthophaga peregrina 


Sylvia peregrina, Wils. AO. iii. 1811, 83, pl. 25, f.2.—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 196.— 
Bp. Aun. Lye. N.Y. ii, 1826, 87, 439.—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 412.—Aud. OB. ii. 1834, 307, 
pl. 154. 

Sylvicola (Vermivora) percgrina, S. é R. FBA. ii. 1831, 221, pl. 42. 

Sylvicola peregrina, Rich. Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci. for 1836, 1837, 171. 

Vermivora peregrina, Bp. CGL. 1838, 21—Nutt. Man. i. 2d ed. 1840, 469.—Hoy, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. vi. 1853, 312 (Wisconsin).— Read, ibid. 399 (Ohio).—Kennic. Tr. Ill. Agric. Soe. i. 
1855. 583.—_Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 438 (Missouri). 

Helinaia peregrina, Aud. Syn. 1839, 68.—Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 96, pl. 110.—Pratten, Tr. Ill. 
Agric. Soc. 1855, 602.— Brew. Pr. Bost. Sve. vii. 1860, 307 (Cuba). 

Mniotilta peregrina, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196.—Cabot, Naum. Jahrg. ii. Heft iii. 1852, 66. 

Helmitheros peregrina, Bp. CA. i. 1*50, 315. 

Helminthophaga peregrina, Cab. MH. i. 1850, 20.— Bd. BNA. 1858, 258.—Sel. PZS. 1859, 373 
(Oaxaca).—S. & 8. Ibis, ii. 1860, 31 (Coban, V. P.).—Cab. J. f. 0. 1861, 85 (Costa Rica).— 
Gundl. J. f. O. 1861, 326 (Cuba).—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N.Y. vii. 1861, 322 (Panama).— 
Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 435.—Gundl. J. f. O. 1862, 177 (Cuba).— Blak. Ibis, iv. 
1862, 4 (Saskatchewan).—Verr. Pr. Ess, Inst. iii. 1862, 156.—Blak. Ibis, v. 1863, 62.— 
Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 61.—S. é S. PZS. 1864, 347 (Panama).—Lawr. Anpr. Lyc. 
N. Y. viii. 1865, 174 (Chiriqui) —Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 178.—Salv. PZS. 1867, 135 (Ve- 
ragua).—Lawr. Ann. Lye, N. Y. viii. 1866, 284 (New York); ix. 1868, 94 (Costa Rica).— 
Ooues, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 270.—Cowes, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 109.—Trippe, Am. Nat 
ii. 1868, 181.—Allen, Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 575,—Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 24; Phila. ed. 17 — 
v. Frontz. J. f. O. 1869, 293 (Costa Rica).—Salv. PZS. 1870, 182 (Veragua).—S. € S. 
PZS. 1870, 836 (Honduras).—Mayn. Guide, 1870, 100.— Wyatt, Ibis, 3d ser. i, 1871, 322 
(Herradura).—Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 362.—Oowes, Key, 1872, 95.—G@undl. 
J. f. O. 1872, 412 (Cuba).—Herrick, Bull. Ess. Inst. v. 1873 (Grand Menan).—Ridgw. 
Bull. Ess. Inst. v. 1873, 180 (Colorado).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 5.—Coues, BN W. 1874, 
53.—Ridgw. Ann. Lye. N. Y. x. 1874, 368 (Illinois).—B. B. dé R. NAB. i. 1874, 205, pl. 11, 
f. 10, 11.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 439.—Lawr. Bull. Nat. Mus, n. 4, 1876, 15 (Te- 
huantepec).— Minot, B. N. Engl. 1877, 96. 

Helminthopaga peregrina, Gregg, Pr. Elmira Acad. 1870, —. 

Sylvia tenenssei, V. EM. ii. 1823, 452, n. 114. 

Sylvicola missuriensis, Maxim. J. f. O. vi. 1858, 117. 

Fauvette du tenenssée, V. l.c. 

Tennessee Swamp Warbler, Tennessee Warbler, Tennessee Vermivora, Authors. 


Has.—Chiefly Eastern North America. West to the Upper Missouri (J. G. 
Bell, auct. Audubon) and Colorado (El Paso County, C. L. Aiken, auct. Ridg- 
way). Cuba. Mexico. South to Colombia. Breeds in the northern tier of 
States, and northward to high latitudes. 


CH. sP.— 3, adultus, nupt. temp., supra flavo-olivacea posticé 
vegetior, anticé cinerea; subtus ex toto albida; vertice innotata; 
caudd brevissimd, vix bipollicari; alis longissimis, @ et juv. 
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vegetiores, supra flavo-olivascentes, subtus virenti-albide. Long. 
tot. 44-43, alee 23, caudee 13-2. 


$, adult: Upper parts yellowish-olive, brightest posteriorly; on the fore 
parts and head changing to pure ash, without any greenish tint whatever. 
Nocrowh-patch of any different color. Lores, eye-ring, or frequently a decided 
superciliary stripe, whitish. Entire under parts dull white, scarcely or not 
tinged with yellowish. Wings and tail dusky, strongly edged with the color 
of the back, the outer tail-feathers frequently with au obscure whitish spot. 
Billand feet dark. Length, 44-42; wing about 2%, long and pointed, the 
first quill as long as the next, and little difference between the first three or 
four quills. Tail extremely short, only two inches or less; such comparative 
lengths of wivg and tail probably always serving to identify the species. 

Q, adult: Quite like the male, but the ashy of the head less pure and clear, 
and the whole under parts more or less tinged with greenish-yellow. 

Young: Entire upper parts strongly and uniformly yellowish-olive, like 
the back of the adult male, or even greener, this color also tinging the eye- - 
ring and superciliary stripe. Whole under parts like those of the adult 
female, or even more decidedly greenish-yellow, leaving only the belly and 
crissum whitish. In such case, the species more closely resembles some 
others than the adults do; but the short tail, long wings, and absence of 
crown-patch, are distinctive. 


HE Tennessee Warbler is scarcely entitled to a place here. 
Yet its westward dispersion is wider than is generally 
known or supposed, and there is no question that it reaches the 
Rocky Mountains of Colorado. There is an old record of the 
finding of the bird on the Upper Missouri by Mr. J. G. Bell, 
the famous taxidermist of New York, who accompanied Audu- 
bon up the river; and the Prinz Maximilian von Neu Wied 
described it from the same region under the name of “Sylvicola 
missuriensis”. I have myself only found it along the eastern 
border of Dakota, where, however, it is extremely abundant 
during the migration, which is concluded in that latitude during 
the fore part of June. It is one of the numerous Eagstern birds 
first discovered in Colorado by Mr. ©. E. Aiken, who took it in 
El Paso County of that State, along with such decidedly East- 
ern species as Wilson’s Bluebird, the Blue Yellow-backed 
Warbler, the Indigo-bird, Baltimore Oriole, Carolina Wood- 
pecker, and the Dusky Duck (Anas obscura). No one else ap- 
pears to have met with it so far west, nor has it yet been found 
fairly within the watershed of the Colorado. I consider it one 
of the less abundant Warblers of the Atlantic States; it is cer- 
tainly much more numerous in the Valley of the Mississippi, its 
main belt of migration both in spring and fall. It is one of the 
three Helminthophagew which proceed far beyond the United 
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States to breed, though it occasionally nests in the Northern 
States. In the opposite direction, it extends in winter to South 
America. Tor an account of its habits, I must refer to other 
treatises, though I may add that nothing 1 have read upon 
the subject indicates that the bird differs in any notable respect 
from others of the same genus. 


Genus PEUCEDRAMUS Coues 


Peucedramus, Ooues apud Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. ‘' 1875" (= 1876), 202. (Type 
Sylvia olivacea Giraud.) 


CHARS.—General aspect of Dendreca. Tongue much as in 
that genus, but larger, with revolute edges, cleft tip, and lacin- 
iate for some distance from the end. Wings elongated, half as 
long again as the tail (in Dendreca but little longer than the 
tail), reaching, when folded, nearly to the end of the tail. Tail 
emarginate. Tarsus no longer than the middle toe and claw. 
Hallux little if any longer than its claw. Bill little shorter 
than tarsus (averaging little over half the tarsus in Dendreca), 
attenuate, notably depressed, yet very little widened at base. 
Culmen rather concave than convex in most of its length, the 
under outline almost perfectly straight from extreme base to 
tip. Nasal fosse very large, with a highly developed nasal 
scale. Rictal vibrisse few and short. Plumage without streaks. 

The form of the bill is peculiar, lacking entirely the Parine 
aspect of that of Dendreca; it somewhat resembles that of 
Siurus. The relatiouships of P. olivaceus appear to be with the 
Jamaican Sylvicola eoa of Gosse. Certain Certhia-like peculiari- 
ties of habits have been noted by Mr. Henshaw. Professor 
Baird long ago called attention to the characters of this form 
in the following terms :—“ The bill in this species is quite pecu- 
liarly slender and depressed, and the culmen is straighter than 
in any other Dendroica. The nostrils, too, are much more linear, 
and the wings unusually long. In these respects, as well as in 
pattern of coloration, it forms a very strongly marked section 
ainong the Dendroicas, even if not entitled to consideration as 
a separate genus.” The ostensible date of the establishment 
of the genus is 1875, but the actual issue of the work in which 
it was characterized was delayed until the latter part of 1876; 
the first appearance of the name (without characterization) was 
in 1875 in Mr. Henshaw’s other publication below cited. The 
genus, as far as known, embraces a single species. 
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The Olive Warbler 


Peucedramus olivaceus 


Syivia olivacea, Gir. Sixt. Sp. Tex. B. 1841, 29, pl. 7, f. 2.—Scl. PZS. 1855, 66 (commentary). 

Sylvicola olivacea, Bd. Stansb. Rep. GSL. 1852, 328.—Oass. Il]. 1855, 283, pl. 48. 

Rhimamphus olivaceus, Sci. P's. 1856, 291 (Mexico). 

Dendroica olivacea, Bd. BNA. 1858, 305.—Sel. PZS. 1828, 295 (Cordova); 298 (Oaxaca) —Bd. 
Rev. AB, 1865, 205.—B. B. é R. NAB. i. 1874, 258, pl. 14, f. 4 —Hensh. Amer. Sportsman, 
v. Feb. 20, 1875, 328 (first actual introduction to U. S. fauna). 

Dendreca olivacea, Scl. PZS. 1859, 363 (Xalapa).—Scl. Cat. AB. 1861, 31.—Salv. Ibis, 2d ser. 
ii. 1866, 191 (Guatemala).—Sund. Oefv. K. Vet.-Akad. Forh. iii. 1869, 610.—Coues, Key, 
1872, 99. 

Mniotilta olivacea, Gray, Handlist, i. 1869, 240, n. 3479.— Gieb. Nomencl. Av. 1875, 604. 

Peucedramus olivaceus, Cowes apud Hensh., Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. ‘1875 ” (= 1876), 
202 (type of genus). 

Peucedramus olivacea, Hensh. List B. Ariz. 1875, 156 (Arizona). 

Sylvia teniata, Dubus, ‘‘ Bull. Acad. Brux. xiv. 1847, 104"; Revue Zoologique, 1848, 245. 

Mniotilta teniata, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196. 

Sylvicola teniata, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 309. 

Olive Warbler, Olive-hacked Warbler, Olive-headed Warbler, Orange-breasted War- 
bler, Authors, 


Haz,.—Mexico. North to “Texas” (Giraud) and Arizona (Henshaw). South 
to Guatemala. 


Cu. sp.— é Capite et collo aurantio-brunneis, fascid latd nigra 
per latera capitis ductd ; alis albo bifasciatis, speculo albo ad ba- 
seos primariorum. 


é: Upper parts ashy, more or less olivaceous, changing to greenish on 
the nape. Head and neck all around orange-brown or intense saffron-yellow, 
with a broad black bar on the side of the head through the eyes. Wings 
blackish, the inner webs of all the quills edged with white, the outer webs 
of most of the primaries with whitish, and the outer webs of the secondaries 
with greenish; most of the primaries also marked with white on the outer 
webs at base, forming a conspicuous spot (only seen elsewhere in D. c@rules- 
cens, which is altogether different in other characters). Tail like the wings, 
with greenish edging of most of the feathers, the two outer ones on each 
side mostly or wholly white. Belly and sides whitish, tinged with olive or 
brownish. Length, about 42; wing, 3.00; tail, 21-24; bill, $; tarsus, 2. 

The female is described as having the saffron color much clearer yellowish, 
and shaded with olive-green on the crown; the black bar replaced by whit- 


ish, excepting a dusky patch on the auriculars. The very young bird does 
not appear to be known. 


HE present is one of the “sixteen species” described and 
figured as new in 1841 by J. P. Giraud, and by him attrib- 

uted to Texas. Doubt has been often expressed with reference 
to the ascribed habitat of these birds, the presumption being 
that some, if not all, of them actually came from contiguous 
Mexican territory. But it is well to bear in mind that their 
describer’s declaration of their origin was unwavering to the 
last, and that his statement is gradually being borne out by the 
rediscovery of his species within our limits; while the Texan 
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side of the Valley of the Lower Rio Grande has afforded vari- 
ous species,* the existence of which in this region long remained 
unsuspected. Mr. Cassin redescribed and figured the species 
in 1855, since which time it has been generally enumerated 
among the birds of the United States; but, so far as I am 
aware, the first unequivocal testimony of its presence over our 
border has only been very recently atforded, by Mr. H. W. Hen- 
shaw, who took specimens in Arizona, and gave us our first 
information of the habits of the bird. The distribution of the 
species had meanwhile been traced southward through Mexico 
to Guatemala. The Baron Dubus, an ornithologist of Belgium, 
had examined a specimen from some portion of Mexico, and in 
1847 had described it as a new species under the name of Syl- 
via teniata. Baird had noted the bird from Popocatepetl and 
the alpine region of Orizaba, whence specimens reached the 
Smithsonian through Prof. F. E. Sumichrast, the well-known 
collector; while Sclater and Salvin had left records of the oecur- 
rence of the species in Cordova, Oaxaca, Xalapa, and Vera Paz. 

Mr. Henshaw’s narrative of his experiences with the bird is as 
follows :—“ During a three days’ visit to Monnt Graham, Au- 
gust 1 to 4, the species was not detected; .... Returning 
here September 19, many of the species found in August in 
abundance had migrated south, and were either entirely want- 
ing or represented by individuals from farther north, while the 
woods, the silence of which was often unbroken for long inter- 
vals by the note of a single bird, would now and then, as if by 
magic, be filled with hundreds of feathered migrants, who in 
noisy companies were proceeding on their way south. The day 
after establishing our camp here, Mr. Rutter, of the party, 
brought in a fine specimen of this warbler, which he stated he 
had shot from among a flock of Audubon’s Warblers and Snow- 


* Dr. James C. Merrill, Assistant Surgeon United States Army, lately found 
at Fort Brown, Texas, the following interesting species, all, with the excep- 
tion of the Grebe, new to the fauna of the United States:—Molothrua eneus, 
Nyctidromus albicollis, Pyrrhophana riefferi, Amazilia cerviniventris, Parra 
gymnostoma, and Podiceps dominicus. (See Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, i. n. 4, 
Nov. 1876, p. 88, and ii. n. 1, Jan. 1877, p. 26.) That the ornithological re- 
sources of our southern border are not yet exhausted may also be inferred 
from the fact that Mr. Henshaw alone added about a dozen species to the 
fauna of Arizona. Still later, Mr. George B. Sennett collected a Pigeon 
(Leptoptila albifrons) new to our fauna, near Fort Brown, Texas, as recorded 
by me, Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, ii. n. 3, for July, 1877, p. 82; besides the new 
Parula described on a preceding page, aud a variety of Myiarchus not before 
recognized as an inhabitant of the United States. 
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birds, which he had started from the ground while walking in 
the pine woods. With the rest, it had apparently been feeding 
upon the ground, and had flown up to a low branch of a pine, 
where it sat and began to give forth a very beautiful song, 
which he described as consisting of detached, melodious, whist- 
ling notes. During the next few days, i confined my collecting- 
trips to the spruce woods, and though I watched eagerly for 
this to me strange warbler, I did not see it until the last day of 
my stay in the locality, when I heard a few strange Vireo-like 
notes coming from some thick pines, and, hurrying to the spot, 
soon had the satisfaction of seeing one of these warblers on 
the low limbs of a huge pine, where it was moving quickly over 
the large branches, its manner and whole appearance remind- 
ing me instantly of the Pine Creeper (Dendroica pints). A few 
moments later, a second specimen was shot from the top of a 
tall pine, where it was actively creeping about. As all the 
warblers present here at this time were migrants, we may rea- 
sonably infer that, with the others, this species was en route 
from some locality to the north, and perhaps it may be found to 
be a rare inhabitant of the high pine region throughout Arizona 
and New Mexico.” 
Genus DENDRECA Gray 


Motacilla and Sylvia, in part, of early authors. 
Sylvicola of Swainson, in part, and of many authors.—Gray, List of G. of B. 2d ed. 1841, 32. 
Not of Humphreys. 


Dendroica, Gray, List of G. of B. 1841, App. sep. titled and paged, 1842, 8 (type Motacille, 
coronata L.).—Bd. NAB, 1858, 263. 

Dendreca, ‘ Agassiz’’.—Sund. Oefv. K. Vetensk.-Akad. Forh. iii. 1869, 605 (monographic). 

Dendreca, Elliot, Introd. to lust. BNA. 18—, —. 

Rimamphus, Rajinesque, ‘‘Am. Monthly Mag. iv. 1818, 39; Journ. de Phys. lxxxviii, 1819, 
417". (Type R. citrinus, supposed to be D. wstiva. Name not available.) 

Bhimamphus, Hartl. Revue Zoologique, 1845, 342. 

Rhimanphus, Gray, ‘‘1848".—Cab. Mus. Hein. i. 1850, 19. 

CuARs.—Bill variable in shape, usually conico-attenuate, more 
or less depressed at base, compressed from the middle; notched 
near the tip, not showing the extreme acuteness of that of Hel- 
mintherus, Helminthophaga, and Protonotaria. Rictus with ob- 
vious bristles, which are not evident in the true “‘ worm-eating” 
Warblers. Tarsus longer than the middle toe and claw (it is 
shorter, or not longer, in Mniotilta). Hind toe little if any 
longer than its claw (decidedly longer in Mniotilta and Parula). 
Wings much longer than tail, pointed, 1st and 2d primaries 
longest. Tail moderate, with rather broad feathers, nearly even, 
but varying to slightly rounded, or with slight central emargi- 
nation. Pattern of coloration indeterminate. Tail always with 
white blotches (except in cestiva and its immediate allies, where 
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the inner webs are yellow), never plain olivaceous. Crown never 
with lateral black stripes, nor under parts uniformly streaked 
with blackish on a pale ground, nor back with a yellow patch, nor 
whole head yellow. Length usually 5 or 6 inches; rarely under 
and perhaps never over these dimensions. Nest in trees or 
bushes, with rare exceptions. Eggs white, spotted. 

It is not easy to frame a definition of this genus covering all 
its modifications, yet introducing no term inapplicable to any 
species; but the foregoing expressions considered collectively, 
however arbitrary or trivial some of them may seem to be, 
may serve to distinguish any Dendreca from its allies of other 
genera; aud, if so, the diagnosis is exclusively pertinent to 
group as conventionally accepted. The coloration of these 
birds, though indeterminate in most respects, is nevertheless 
a good clue to the genus; for the tail of every Dendreca is 
blotched with white, excepting D. estiva and its allies, in 
which it is bright yellow on the inner webs; and though sev- 
eral of the Worm-eating Warblers have white-blotched tails, 
these birds are easily distinguished by the acute, unnotched, 
and scarcely or not bristled bill; while the Creeping Warblers, 
Mniotilta and Parula, with white-spotted tail-feathers, have 
differently proportioned feet. No Dendreca shows the special 
color-pattern which Mniotilia, Parula, Protonotaria, Siurus, 
Oporornis, and Geothlypis respectively exhibit; nor does any 
one of them present such a development of the rictal bristles 
as that seen in the group of Fly-catching Warblers, where, 
moreover, the bill is usually wider and more depressed at the 
base than it is in Dendreca. 

The names this genus has borne have been frequently 
changed. The earlier-described species were usually called 
Motacilla or Sylvia, the ineligibility of which names is too obvi- 
ous to require comment. Next Sylvicola came into vogue; but 
this, as instituted by Swainson, belongs more particularly to 
the group afterward called Parula, and, in any event, is untena- 
ble, being long antedated by Sylvicola in conchology. The 
family name Sylvicolide, however, is still generally derived from 
this source, though Gray calls the family IMniotiltide, after 
Vieillot’s genus Mniotilla or Mniotilta, and Cooper has lately 
named it Dendrecide. Gray, in 1842, proposed the term Den- 
droica, Baird’s adoption of which fixed it so firmly in our no- 
menclature, that a generation of American ornithologists have 
grown up who probably never think of using any other term. 
As far as I can see into the devices of nomenclature, it should 
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be retained in its emended form Dendreca; the word being from 
the Greek devdpov, a tree, and some one of the many words that 
group about oixew, I inhabit, and olxos, a house—signifying a 
tree-tenant, or one who is at home in the trees, as all our Wood- 
warblers are, excepting perhaps D. palmarum. 

For, as Baird showed in 1858, the only choice is between 
Dendreca, and Rimamphus of Rafinesque, which latter, in the 
forms of Rhimamphus or Rhimanphus, has been used by Hart- 
laub and Cabanis. Rafinesque’s description of the type of his 
genus, F&. citrinus, from the Ohio, has been supposed to indicate 
the Summer Warbler, D. cestiva, and he doubtless had that 
species in the distorted perspective of his mental vision; but 
the description of his ‘Citron Open-bill”, as he called it, is that 
of an imaginary if not altogether impossible bird, so faulty as 
to render the name unavailable for the purposes of science. 

Dendreea is the largest North American genus of birds, con- 
taining some thirty-five reputed species, nearly thirty of which 
are doubtless valid. No fewer than twenty-five of these have 
latterly been ascribed to North America; but two of them, 
“montana”* and “carbonata”,t are not now substantiated by 


*Dendreca montana.—Blue Mountain Warbler. 

Sylvia montana, Wils. AO. v. 1812, 113, pl. 44, f. 2 (Blue Mountains of Pennsylvania),— 
Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 736 (after Wilson).—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 451, n. 110 (from 
Wilson).—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 199.—? ? Aud. OB. v. 1839, 294, pl. 434, f. 3 
(‘‘ California ”’). 

Sylvicola montana, Jard. ‘‘ed. Wils. 1832, —".—? ? Aud. Syn. 1839, 62.—Nutt. Man. i. 2d 
ed. 1840, 442.—? ? Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 69, pl. 98.— Bp. CA. i. 1850, 308. 

Mniotilta montana, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196.—Giebel, Nomene. Av. ii. 1875, 604. 

Dendroica montana, Bd. BNA. 1858, 278 (after Wilson)—Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 190 (after 
Wilson).—B. B. dé R. NAB. i. 1874, 271 (after Wilson). 

Dendroeca montana, Sund. Oefv. K. Vet.-Akad. Forh. iii. 1869, 613, 

Sylvia tigrina, ? Vieill. OAS. ii. 1207, 34, pl. 94 (see under tigrina beyond, p. 245).—Bp. 
Ann. Lye. N. Y. ii. 1826, 82 (after Wilson).— Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 393 (after Wilson). 

Sylvicola tigrina, Rich. Rep. Brit. Assuc. Adv. Sci. for 1836, 1837, 171 (ref. to Wilson).—Bp. 
CGL. 1838, 23. 

Fauvette des Montagnes Bleues, V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 451. 

Blue Mountain Warbler of Wilson, Nuttall, and Baird ; whether of Audubon? 


Has.— Blue Mountains of Pennsylvania.” 


{Helminthophaga (?) carbonata.—Carbonated Warbler. 
Sylvia carbonata, Aud. OB. i. 1831, 308, pl. 60.—Nutt, Man. i. 1832, 405. 
Sylvicola carbonata, Rich. Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci. for 1836, 1837, 172. 
Helinaia carbovata, Aud. Syn. 1839, 68.—Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 95, pl. 109. 
Vermivora carbonata, Bp. CGL. 1838, 21. 

Helmithcros carbonata, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 315. 

Mniotilta carbonata, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196.—Giebel, Nomenc. Av. ii. 1875, 600. 
Dendroica carbonata, Bd. BN A. 1858, 287.—Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 207, 

Dendroeca carbonata, Sund. Oefv. K. Vetensk.-Akad. Forh. iii. 1869, 618. 
Perissoglossa carbonata, B. B. d R. NAB. i. 1874, 214. 

Carbonated Swamp Warbler, Aud. 1. c. 

Dusky Warbler, Nutt. 1. c. 


Has.—‘ Kentucky.” 
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known specimens, and “carbonata”, moreover, may belong to 
another genus; while one, olivacea, only lately ascertained to 
occur within our borders, has been made the type of a separate 
genus. This leaves twenty-two valid United States species, as 
given in my “Key” in 1872, there having been no additions 
since that date to the genus Dendreca itself, though several 
other Warblers have in the mean time been discovered and de- 
scribed. Dendreca tigrina, made by Baird the type of a distinct 
genus Perissoglossa in 1865, I still retain in this genus, pending 
the question whether other Warblers may not share its sup- 
posed peculiarities. The principal extralimital species of the 
genus are the Cuban D. pityophila, the Jamaican D. pharetra, 
the Porto Rican D. adelaide, and the several species or races 
related to D. estiva. 

The beauty and variety of the genus are displayed to best 
advantage in the woodland of the Eastern United States, where 
the numerous species are conspicuous ornaments of the forest 
scene. In most portions of the United States, the Wood- 
warblers are migratory birds, coming with great regularity in 
the spring, each in its own time, abounding for a season, and 
then passing on to reappear in even greater profusion during 
the autumn. It is scarcely possible, however, to speak of them 
collectively in other than very general terms, such is the differ- 
ence they present not only in their movements, but in the minor 
details of their habits and traits of character. To the regular 
periodicity of their movements may be ascribed in some mea- 
sure the constancy of their specific characters, since none of 
them are long subjected to the modifying influences of particu- 
lar localities. Some species, like dominica, are quite southerly 
in their distribution ; a few, like discolor and pinds, breed south- 
erly as well as farther north, and are as well known at large 
during the breeding season as at any other time. Most of them, 
however, push the spring migration to higher latitudes, scarcely 
resting content south of the latitude of Massachusetts, unless 
it be that they are satisfied to nestle upon the higher eleva- 
tions of the Alleghanies. Few remain with us during the 
winter, and these only linger along our southern border; but 
the hardy and resolute Yellow-rumps are an exception to this 
statement, as they abound over at least the southern half of 
the United States throughout the most inclement seasons. The 
rest find more congenial winter homes beyond our border; some 
in the West Indies, others again in Mexico, and yet others in 
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Central and even South America. Some of the Warblers that 
push farthest north in spring are also those that penetrate farth- 
est into South America, it being not at all a question of balan- 
cing a far-north spring migration with a less extended return 
movement in the fall. The passage of the Warblers keeps the 
collectors busy, and thousands, doubtless, of these delicate and 
attractive birds meet their fate each year in this way. The 
great variability in color, according to age, sex, or season, which 
nearly all the species display, no less than their real beauty, 
encourages the acquisition of large suites of specimens, and 
stimulates the collector to rival his fellows in the possession of 
the most highly plumaged spring males, or in the discovery of 
some of those indifferently feathered females and young which 
sometimes puzzle the most expert ornithologists; aud almost 
every local collection may boast its Warbler prize. In the 
breeding season, especially in New England and other northerly 
portions of the United States, the riper and more thoughtful 
naturalist, less avaricious of mere possession, finds ample scope 
for the exercise of his craft in his leisurely studies of the 
habits of Warblers and his diligent search for their nests. Nor 
was it long since that the nest and eggs of many of the com- 
monest species were rarities or even novelties, so slowly did we 
acquire our knowledge of this kind; and even now so much 
remains to be ascertained, that the field may be considered open 
to the diligence and ability of whoso may will to enter it. 

Only a single species of Dendreca—the familiar and ubiqui- 
tous Summer Warbler—ranges regularly across the continent, 
though each side occasionally receives a straggler from the 
other, like D. coronata and D. townsendi. The abundance of 
the genus in the East contrasts sharply with its poverty in the 
West. Audubon’s Warbler is the most numerously and widely 
diffused species, corresponding to the Yellow-rump of the East. 
D. nigrescens, which may perhaps be considered to represent 
D.cerulescens, is another common species. The Eastern D. virens 
is the type and only representative of a little subgroup, which, 
in the West, furnishes no fewer than three species; though chry- 
soparia can Trardly be called Western, as it only reaches Texas, 
D. occidentalis and D. townsendi being the representatives of 
the virens group in other parts of the West. Finally, the East- 
ern D. dominica is replaced in the Southwest by the lately dis- 
covered Grace’s Warbler. 

In drawing comparisons between the Eastern and Western 
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representation of Dendreca, however, we should not forget that 
several Eastern species, properly speaking, are not so exclu- 
sively restricted as has long been supposed. The recent thor- 
ough ransacking of the mountains of Colorado, by several 
well-trained ornithologists, has shown that various species 
reach across the Plains to the Rocky Mountains, and even pen- 
etrate their fastnesses—not as mere stragglers, but as regular 
migrants. Such species are D. striata, D. cerulea, D. black- 
burnie, and D. maculosa, which I shall consequently include in 
the main text of the present work, as reaching the confines of 
the Colorado watershed. 


Fic. 32.—Black-throated Green Warbler, natural size. 


The North American species of Dendreca which are not 
known to come within such limit are the following: — 


Dendreeea virens.—Black-throated Green Warbler. 


Motacilla virens, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 985, n. 1541 (Edw. pl. 300, etc.).—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 607. 

Sylvia virens, Lath. IO. ii. 1790, 537, n. 112.— Vieill. OAS. ii. 1807, 33, pl. 92.— Wils. AO. ii. 1810, 
127, pl. 17, f. 3—V.N. D. @H. N. xi. 1817, 179.—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 740.—T. 
Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 440, n. 73.—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 192.—Bp. Ann. Lyc. 
N. Y. ii. 1826, 80.—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 376, fig. — Licht. ‘‘ Preis-Verz. Mex. Vég. 1830, 2"; 
J. f. O. 1863, 57.—Aud. OB. iv. 1838, 70, pl. 399.—Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 308.— 
Thomps. Vermont, 1853, 81.—Géitke, ‘‘ Naum. 1858, 423’ (Heligoland, Europe). 

Sylvicela virens, Rich. Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci. for 1836, 1837, 172.— Bp. CGL. 1838, 22.— 
Aud. Syn. 1839, 55.—Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 42, pl. 84.—Gir. BLI. 1844, 57.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 
307.— Woodh. Rep. Zuiii R. 1853, 70 (Texas and Indian Terr.).—Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
vi. 1853, 310.—Itead, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1853, 398.—Reinh. ‘‘ Vid. Med. for 1853, 1854, 72, 
81"'.—Reinh. J. f. O. 1854, 426 (Greenland).—Kennic. Tr. Illinois Agric. Soc. i. 1855, 
583.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. 1856, 6.—Putn. Pr. Ess. Inst. i. 1856, 207.—Bry. Pr. Bost. 
Soc. vi. 1857, 116 (Nova Scotia).— Willis, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 282 (Nova 
Scotia).—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1860, 307 (Cuba).—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 
438.—Trippe, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi. 1871, 114. 
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Mniotfita virens, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196.— Cabot, Naum. ii. Heft iii. 1852, 65.—Kneel. Pr. 
Bost. Soc. vi. 1857, 234.—Reinh. Ibis, iii. 1861, 5 (Greenland). 

Rhimanphus virens, Cab. MH. i. 1850, 19. 

Rhimamphus virens, Gundl. J. f. O. 1855, 474 (Cuba).—Scl. PZS, 1856, 291 (Mexico). 

Dendroica virens, Bd. B. N. A. 1858, 267.—Scl. PZS. 1858, 295 (Cordova).—Scl. PZS. 1859, 
373 (Oaxacay—S. & 8. Ibis, i. 1859, 11 (Guatemala) —Gundl. J. f. O. 1861, 326 (Cuba).— 
Barn. Swiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 436.—Lawr. Ann. Lyo. N. Y. vii. 1861, 293 (New 
Granada).—Coues & Pront. Smiths. Rep. for 1861, 1862, 407.—Boardm. Pr. Bost. Soc. 
ix, 1862, 125.—Verr. Pr. Ess. Inst. iii. 1862, 146.—<Alen, Pr. Ess. Inat. iv. 1864, 61.— 
Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 182.—Lawr. Aan. Lyc. N. Y. viii. 1866, 284.—TZrippe, Am. Nat. ii. 
1863, 173.—Zurnb. B. E. Pa, 1869, 24; Phila. ed. 17.—Haym. Cox's Surv. Indiana, 1869, 
217.—Sumich. Mem. Bost. Soc. i. 1869, 546 (Vera Cruz).—v. Frantz. J. f. O. 1869, 293 
(Costa Rica).--Gundl. J. f. O. 1872, 413 (Cuba).—B. B. éd R. NAB. i. 1874, 261, pl. 12, f. 
4.—Brewst. Ann. Lye. N. Y. xi. 1875, 135.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 439. 

Dendreca virens, Scl. P7S, 1859, 363 (Xalapa).—S. @ S. PZS. 1864, 347 (Panama).—Sel. 
Ibis, 2d ser. i, 1865, 89 (critical).—Dress. ibid, 477 (San Antonio).—McZlwr. Pr. Ess. 
Inst. v. 1866, 85.—Lawr, Aun. Lye. N. Y. ix. 1868, 94 (Costa Rica).— Coues, Pr. Bost. Soc. 
xii. 1868, 110.—Cowes, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 272.—Allen, Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 509.—Sund. 
Oefv. K. Vet..-Akad. Forh. iii. 1869, 611.—Salv. PZS. 1870, 182 (Veragua).—Cope, Am. 
Nat. iv. 1870, 395, 396, 399.—Couwes, Key, 1872, 97, f. 39.—Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 
363.—Trippe, Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 47, 48.—Herrick, Bull. Ess. Inst. v. 1873, —.—Trippe, 
Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1873, 234.—Ooues, BNW. 1874, 54.—Lawr. Bull. Nat. Mus. n. 4, 1876, 
15 (Tehuantepec).—Gentry, Life-Hist. 1876, 102.—Minot, B. N. Engl. 1877, 117.—Merr. 
‘Trans. Conn. Acad. iv. 1877, 15, 

Dendreca 2, S. & S. Ibis, ii. 1860, 273 = virens 2. 

Black-throated Green Flycatcher, Edw. Gl. ii. 190, pl. 300. 

Figuier 4 gorge noir de Pensilvanie, Ficedula pensilvanica gutture nigro, Briss. 
Orn. vi. 1760, App. 104, n. 77. 

Figuier a cravatte noir, Buf. ‘‘v. 298”. 

Green Warbler, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 404, n. 297.—Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 484, n. 108. 

Parus viridis gutture nigro, Bart. Trav. Fla. 1791, 292. 

Fauvette a cravate noire, V. EM. ii. 1823, 440.—Le Moine, Ois. Canad. 1861, 196. 

Black-throated Green Warbler, Authors. 


Has.— Eastern Province of the United States and temperate British Amer- 
ica. West only to the edge of the Plains (Missouri, Kansas, Indian Territory,. 
and Texas). North casually to Greenland. South to Panama. Migratory 
only in most parts of the United States. Breeds from the higher portions. 
of the Middle States, and from New England, northward. Winters in Mexico,. 
Central America, and also in Cuba (alone of the West Indies). Aceidental. 
in Europe (Heligoland, Gdtke, as above cited). 


Dendreca chrysoparia.—Golden-cheeked Warbler. 


Dendreeca chrysoparia, S. € S. PZS. 1860, 298 (Guatemala; not of PZS. 1862, 19).— 3. £8. 
Ibis, ii. 1860, 273 (Vera Paz, Guatemala).—Scl. Ibis, i. 2d ser. 1865, 89 (critical).— Dress. 
Ibis, 1865, 477 (Medina River, Texas). 

Dendroica chrysopareia, Bd. Rev. AB. i. 1865, 183, 267—B. B. & RB, N. A. B.i. 1874, 260, pl. 
12, f. 6. 

Dendreca chrysopareia, Sund. Oefv. K. Vet.-Akad. Forh. iii. 1869, 610.—Coop. B. Cali. 
1870, 193, fig.—Couwes, Key, 1872, 98. 

Mniotilta chrysopareia, Gray, H.-L. i. 1869, 241, n. 3494.—Gieb. Nomenc. Av. ti. 1875, 601. 


HaB.—Texas to Guatemala. 


Dendreeca coerulescens.—Black-throated Blue Warbler. 


Motacilla canadensis, L. SN. i. 1766, 336, n. 42 (from Briss. iii. 527, pl. 27, f. 6, and Edw. v. 
pl. 252, f. 1.—Not the bird of same name on p. 334, which is D. coronata).—_Bodd. 
Tabl. PE. 1783, 43 (PE. 685, f. 2).—G@m. SN. i. 1788, 991. n. 42 (same bases, with addi- 
tion of Black-throated Warbler of Penn. and Lath.).—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 611. 
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Sylvia canadensis, Lath. IO. ii. 1790, 539, n. 117.— Wils. AO. ii. 1810, 115, pl. 15, f. 1.—Byp. 
Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 191.—Bp. Ann. Lye. N. Y. ii, 1826, 84.—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 
398.—Aud. OB. ii. 1834, 309, pls. 148, 155.—Peab. Rep. On. Mass. 1839, 311.—Thomps. 
Vermont, 1853, 83. 

Phyllopneuste canadensis, Bote, Isis, 1828, 321. 

Sylvicola canadensis, Rich. Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci. for 1836, 1837, 172.—Bp. CGL. 1838, 

23.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 61.—Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 63, pl. 95.—Gir. BLI. 1844, 56.—Gosse, B. 
Jam. 1847, 160.—Denny, PZS. 1847, 38.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 308.— Woodh, Sitgr. Rep. Zuii 
and Colo. R. 1853, 71.—Iead, Pr. Phila, Ac-d. vi. 1853, 399.—Hoy, ibid. 311.—Henry, 
Pr. Phila. Acad. vii. 1855, 309.—Kenn. Tr. Ill Agric. Soc. i. 1855, 583.—Pratten, ibid. 
602.—Putn. Pr. Ess. Inst. i. 1856, 207.—Sallé, PZS. 1857, 231 (San Domingo),— Willis, 
Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 282 (Nova Scotia).—Bry. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1859, 110 
(Bahamas).—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1860, 307 (Cuba).—Albrecht, J. f. O. 1861, 53 
(Bahamas).—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 1364, 1865, 438,—Bry. Pr. Bost. Soc. xi. 1867, 91 
(San Domingo).—Trippe, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi. 1871, 114. 

Mniotilta canadensis, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196.—neel. Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 1857, 234. 

Rhimamphus canadensis, Gundl. J. f. O. 1855, 473 (Cuba).—G@undl. J. f. O. 1861, 408 (Cuba). 

Dendroica canadensis, Bd. BNA. 1858, 271.—Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. xi. 1859, 106.—Gundl. 
J. f. O. 1861, 326 (Cuba).—Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 436.—Ooues & Prent. 
Smiths. Rep. for 1861, 1862, 407.—Verr. Pr. Ess. Inst. iii. 1862, 146.—Boardm. Pr. Bost. 
Soc. ix. 1862, 125.—March, Pr. Phila. Acad. xv. 1863, 293.—Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 
62.—Lawr. Anv. Lyc. N. Y. viii. 1866, 284.—Trippe, Am. Nat. ii. 1868, 172. 

Dendreca canadensis, Sci. PZS. 1861, 70 (Jamaica).—Albrecht, J. f. O. 1862, 193 (Jamaica).— 
Dress. Ibis, 2d ser. i, 1865, 478 (Texas).—MeIlwr. Pr. Ess, Inst. v. 1866, 85.—Trippe, Am. 
Nat. vi. 1872, 47.—Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1873, 235. 

Motacilla cerulescens, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 960, u. 74 (Buff. v. 164; Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 440, 
n. 35).—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 590.—Less. Tr. Orn. i. 1831, 419. 

Sylvia cerulescens, Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 651.—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 432, u. 44.— 
D' Orb. Ois. Cuba, 1839, 63, pl. 9, f. 1,2 (Cuba). 

Dendroica cerulescens, Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 186 —Gundl. J. f. O. 1872, 413 (Cuba).—B. B. 
& R. NAB. i. 1874, 254, pl. 12, f. 10, 11.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 439. 

Dendreca cerulescens, Sund. Oetv. K. Vet.-Akad. Forh. iii. 1869, 610.—Coues, Key, 1872, 
99.—Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 363.—Mayn. B. Fla. 1873, 54.—Merr. Am. Nat. viii. 
1874, 87.—Gentry, Life-Hist. 1876, 105.—Jones, Bull. Natt. Club, i. 1876, 11 (breeding).— 
Minot, B. N. Engl. 1877, 115.—Merr. Tr. Conn. Acad. iv. 1877, 15. 

Sylvia coerulescens, Lath. IO. ii. 1790, 520, u. 39.—V. OAS. ii. 1807, 25, pl. 80.—V. N. D. 
aH. N. xi. 1817, 168. 

Dendreca ceerulescens, Cowes, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 110.—QOowes, Pr. Ess, Inst. v. 1868, 
272.—Cope, Am. Nat. iv. 1870, 395, 399.— Cowes, BN W. 1874, 55. 

Dendroica cerulescens, Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 24; Phila. ed. 17. 

Mniotilta coerulescens, Gicb. Nomenc. Av. ii. 1875, 602. 

Sylvia pusilla, Wils. AO. v. 1812, 100, pl. 43,f.4(9. Not of same work, iv. 1811, 17, pl. 28, 
f. 3, which is Parula americana).—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 197. 

Sylvicola pusilla, Denny, PZS. 1847, 38. 

Sylvia leucoptera, Wils. “ Index, and 2d ed. (Hall’s ed.) ii.390” (9 renamed). 

Sylvia palustris, Steph, Shaw’s Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 722 (Q renamed). 

Sylvia macropos, Vieill. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 451, n. 112 (2 renamed). 

Mniotilta macropus, Gray, G. of. B. i. 1848, 196. 

Sylvia sphagnosa, Bp. Journ. Phila, Acad. iv. 1824, 199 (Q renamed).—Bp. Ann. Lyc. 
N. Y. ii. 1826, 85.—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 406.—A wd. OB. ii. 1834, 279. 

Vireo sphagnosa, ‘‘Jardine”. (See Brewer's 12mo. ed. of Wilson, Boston, 1840, 393.) 

Sylvicola pannosa, Gosse, B. Jam. 1847, 162 (9 ).—Gosee, Il. B. Jam. 1849, pl. 37. 

Mniotilta pannosa, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196. 

Dendreca pannosa, Sel. PZS. 1861, 71.—Albrecht, J. f. O. 1862, 193. 

Blue Flycatcher, Edw. G1. pl. 252, f. 1 (= M. canadensis Linn. p. 336). 

Petit Figuier cendré de Canada, Ficedula canadensis cinerea minor, Briss. Orn. iii. 
1760, 527, pl. 27, f. 6 (= M. canadensis L. p. 336). 

Figuier cendré du Canada, Buf. PE. 685, f. 2. 

Figuier bleu, Buff. ‘‘v. 304", or ‘ix. 446” (PE. 685, f.2) (= M. canadensis Linn. p- 336). 

Fauvette bleudtre de 8. Domingue, Buf. ‘‘ Hist. Nat. Ois. v. 164" (= M. ccerulescens Gm.) 
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Blue-grey Warbler, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 440, n. 35 (= M. ceerulescens Gm.). 
Black-throated Warbler, Lath. Syn. ii. 1783, 487, n. 113.—Penn. AZ, ii. 1785, 399, n. 285, 
Fauvette bleudtre, V. 1. c. 1817. 

Fanvette des pins marécageux, V. EM. ii. 1823, 451 (9). 

Bec-fln bleutre, D' Ord. 1. c. 

Olive Warbler, Gosse, }.c. (Q). 

Black-throated Blue Warbler, Canadian Warbler, Pine-swamp Warbler, Authors. 


NotE.—Though so extensive, the synonymy of this species is perfectly plain. Thera 
were two early sources of names, botk referring to the Black-throated Blue #. One of 
these was Edwards’s ‘ Blue Flycatcher”, which became M. canadensis L., auct. ; the other 
was Buffon’s “ Fauvette blenatre de St. Domingue”’. which made Mf. ccerulescens Gm., auct. 
It is required to adopt the latter and later name, because there is another, prior, M. cana- 
densis L.=coronata. The very differently-colored olivaceous 9 did not appear till 
Wilson, who called it S. pusilla, a name he had, however, already given to the Parula. 
Perceiving this double employ, several authors hastened to propose names; whence leucop- 
tera of Wilson’s ‘‘Index”. palustris Steph., macropos V., and sphagnosa Bp.—all mere 
renames; Gosse, however, discovered and named the ? pannosa independently. 


Hazs.—Eastern Province of North America, including most of British 
Amorica; its United States range closely coincident with that of D. virens. 
(Accredited to the Upper Missouri by Audubon.) Breeds from New England, 
and doubtless from higher portions of the Middle States, northward. Mi- 
gratory in most of the United States. Winters in Southern Florida (Mayn- 
ard), and in various of the West India Islands (Bahamas, Cuba, Jamaica, 
and San Domingo); ro Mexican nor Central American record, the winter 
range being thus very different from that of D. virens. 


Dendreeea castanea.—Bay-breasted Warbler. 


Sylvia castanea, Wits. AO. ii. 1810, 97, pl. 14, f. 4.—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 714.—V. Ency. 
Méth. ii. 1823, 452, n. 113.—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv, 1824, 189.—Bp. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. 
ii, 1826, 80.—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 382.— Aud. OB. i. 1832, 358, pl. 69.—Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 
1839, 309. 

Sylvicola castanea, Rich. Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci. for 1836, 1837, 172 —Bp. CGL. 1838, 
22,—Aud. Syn. 1839, 53.—Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 34, pl. 80.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 308.— Hoy, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 311.—Read, ibid. 398.—Pratten, Tr. Ill. Agric. Soc, i. 1855, 601.— 
Putn. Pr. Ess. Inst. i. 1856, 207.—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 438 (Missouri). 

Mniotilta castanea, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196. 

Rhimanphus castancus, Cab. MH. i. 1850, 19. 

Dendroica castanea, Bd. BNA. 1858, 276.—S. é S. Ibis, i. 1859, 11 (Guatemala).—Cuss. Pr. 
Phila. Acad. xii. 1860, 193 (Isthmus of Darion).—Barn. Smitha. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 
436.—Coues & Prent. Smiths. Rep. for 1861, 1862, 407.—_Boardm. Pr. Bost. Soe. ix. 1862, 
125.—Verr. Pr. Ess. Inst. iii. 1862, 147.—Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 62.—Bd. Rev. 
AB. 1865, 189.—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii. 1866, 284.—Trippe, Am. Nat. ii. 1868, 173, 
179.—Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 25; Phila. ed. 18.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 192.—B. B. 
& R. NAB. i. 1874, 251, pl. 13, f. 4, 5.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 439. 

Dendreca castanea, Lawr. Ann. Lyc. vii. 1861, 322 (New Granada).—S. € S. PZS. 1864, 347 
¢Panama).—Mcllwr. Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1866, 86.—Coues, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 272.— 
Ooues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 110.—Allen, Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 578.—Sund. Oefv. K. 
Vet.-Akad. Forh. iii. 1869, 614.—Mayn. Guide, 1870,103.— Wyatt, Ibis, 2d ser. i. 1871, 
322 (Naranjo).—Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 364—Brew. Ibis, 3d eer. ii. 1872, 
334 (migrations).—Ooues, Key, 1872, 101.—Qoues, BNW. 1874, 61.—Gentry, Life-Hist. 
i. 1876, 117.—Lawr. Bull. Nat. Mus. n. 4, 1876, 15 (Tehuantepec).—Minot, B. N. Engl. 
1877, 108.—3ferr. Trans, Coun. Acad. iv. 1877, 16. 

Sylvia autumnalis, Wils. AO. iii. 1811, 65, pl. 23, f. 3.—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 632.—V. 
Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 448, n. 102.—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 195.—Bp. Aun. Lyc. 
N. Y. ii. 1826, 84.—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 390—Aud. OB. i. 1832, 449, pl. 88.—Peab. Rep. 
Orn. Mass. 1839, 310 —Lawr, Ann. Lye. N. Y. v. 1852, 223, 
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Fauvette & poitrine rougedtre, V. EM. ii. 1823, 452. 
Fauvette d’automne, V. Eucy. Méth. ii. 1823, 448. 
Fauvette 4 gorge baie, Le Moine, Ois. Canad. 1861, 205. 
Bay-breasted Warbler, Autumnal Warbler, Authors. 


Hap.—Closely correspondent to that of D. striata, but less extensive. 
Eastern Province of North America; north to Hudson’s Bay (not Alaska nor 
Greenland); west only to the edge of the Plains. Migratory only in nearly 
all of the United States. Breeds from Northern New England northward. 
Winters in Central and northernmost South America (no other extralimital 
record). 


Dendreeea pennsylvanica.—Chestnut-sided Warbler. 


Motactlla pensylvanica, L. SN. i. 1766, 333, n. 19 (Edw. pl. 301).—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 596. 

Sylvia pensylvanica, Lath. 10. ii. 1790, 540, n. 120. 

Dendroica pensylvanica, Parker, Am. Not. v. 1871, 
168.—Packard, Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 271—Stark, 
Am. Nat. viii, 1874, 756 (breeding in West Vir- 
ginia). 

Dendreca pensylvanica, Ridgw. Am. Nat. vii. 1873,199. 

Motacilla pensilvanica, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 971, n. 19. 

Sylvia pennsylvanica, Wils. AO. ii. 1810, 99, pl.14, f. 
5.—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 189. 

Mnilotilta pennsylvanica, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196.— 
Cabot, Naum. ii. Heft iii. 1852, 66 (Lake Supe- | 
rior). Fic. 33.—Chestnut-sided Warbler. 

Dendroica pennsylvanica, Bd. BNA. 1858, 279.—Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 436.— 
Ooues & Prent. Smiths. Rep. for 1861, 1862, 408.— Boardm. Pr. Bost. Soe. ix. 1862, 125.— 
Verr. Pr. Ess. Inst. iii. 1862,147.—Hayd. Rep. Tr. Amer. Philos. Soc. xii. 1862, 161 
(Platte River).—Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst.iv. 1864, 63.— Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 191.—Lawr. Ann. 
Lyc. N. ¥. viii. 1866, 284.—Tripp2, Am. Nat. ii. 1868, 173.—v. Frantz. J. f. 0. 1869, 293 
(Costa Rica).—Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 25; Phila. od. 18.—B. B. é R. NAB. i. 1874, 245, pl. 
13, f. 7, 8.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 439, 

Dendreca pennsylvanica, S. é S. Ibis, ii, 1860, 273 (Cobau).—Lawr. Ann. Lye. N. Y. vii. 1861, 
322 (New Granada).—S. & 8. PZS. 1864, 347 (Panama).—McIlwr. Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 
1866, 86.—Salv. PZS. 1867, 136 (Veragua).—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. ix. 1868, 94 (Costa 
Rica).—Coues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 110.—Cowes, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 273.—Lawr. 
Ann. Lye. N. Y. ix. 1269, 200 (Yucatan).—Salv. PZS. 1870, 182 (Veragua).—S. & S. PZS. 
1870, 836 (Honduras).—Oowes, Key, 1872, 101, f. 43.—Allen, Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 265.—dUlen, 
Bull. MCZ. iii. 1872 (Kansas).—Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 366.—Zrippe, Pr. Bost. 
Suc. xv. 1873, 235.—Ooues, BN W- 1874, 62 —Gentry, Lif. -Hist. i. 1876, 120.— Minot, B. N. 
Engl. 1877, 106.—Merr. Trans. Conn. Acad. iv. 1877, 17. 

Sylvicola pennsylvanica, Trippe, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi. 1871, 114 (Minnesota). 

Motaclilla icterocephala, Z. SN. i. 1766, 334, u. 25 (Brias. iii. 517).—Gm. SN. i. 1788, 980, n. 
25.—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 603. 

Sylvia icterocephala, Lath. IO. ii. 1790, 538, n. 113.—V. OAS. ii. 1807, 31, pl. 90.—V. N. D. 
WH. N. xi. 1817, 223.—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 622.—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 441, n. 80.— 
Bp. Ann. Lyc.N. Y. ii. 1826, 80.—Aud. OB. i. 1832, 306, pl.59.— Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 380.— 
Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 309.—Thompes. Vermont, 1853, 82. 

Sylvicola icterocephala, Rich. Rep. Brit. Assoc. for 1836, 1837, 172.—Bp. CGL. 1838, 22.— 
Aud. Syn. 1839, 54.—Aud. BA. ii, 1841, 35, pl. 81.—Bp. OA. i. 1850, 308.— Hoy, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. vi. 1853, 30.—Read, ibid. 398.—Kennic. Tr. Ill. Agric. Soc. i, 1855, 583.—Pratten, 
ibid. 602.—Putn. Pr. Ees. Inst. i. 1856, 207.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 1856, 6.—Bry. 
Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 1857, 116 (Nova Scotia).— Bry. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1859, 110 (Bahamas).— 
Wiillis, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 282 (Nova Scotia).—Albrecht, J. f. O. 1861, 153 (Baha- 
mas).— Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1°65, 438 (Missouri). 

Dendreca icterocephala, Scl. PZS. 1859, 363 (Xalapa).— Cab. J. f. O. 1860, 328 (Costa Rica).— 
Sund. Oefv. K. Vet.-Akad. Forh. iii. 1869, 612.—Cope, Am. Nat. iv. 1870, 395, 396. 

Dendroica icterocephala, Scl. PZS. 1869, 374 (Oaxaca). 
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Mnlotilta icterocephala, Gicb. Nomono, Av. ii. 1875, 603. 

Red-throated Flycatcher, Edw. G). ii. 193, pl. 301 (= M. pensylvanica L.;. 

Red-throated Warbler, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 490, n. 116 (after Edwards, 

Figuler & poitrine rouge, Buf. ‘v. 302”. 

Figuier 4 teste jaune de Canada, Ficcdula canadensis icterocephalos, Briss Orn. iii. 
1760, 517, n. 64, pl. 27, f. 2 (deser. orig. = M. icterocephala L.). 

Figuier @ téte jaune de Canada, Buf. “ v. 299”. 

Figuier & teste Jaune de Pensilvanie, Ficedula pensilvanica icterocephalos, Briss. 
Orn. vi. 1760, App. 105 (after Edwards). 

Quebec Warbler, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 408, n. 305.—Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 484, n. 109. 

Yellow-crowned Warbler, Steph. 1. c. nec auct. 

Fauvette a téte jaune, V. N. D. d’H. N. xi. 1817, 223.—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 441. 

Fauvette aux cétés chataines, Le Moine, Ois. Canad. 1861, 206. 

Chestnut-sided Warbler, Authors. 


Norr.—There are two independent orrly sources of names here. Onc is tho Edwards's 
“ Red-throated Flycatcher”, pl. 301, which became UM. pensylvanica L., auct. The other is 
Brisson’s “ Figuier 4 teste jaune de Canada”, which became M. icterocephala L., auct. 
Note that the bird may have received the epithet ‘‘ Bloody-sided ” from some; but that, 
nevertheless, the ‘‘ Bloody-sided Warbler” of Latham and Pennant is quite another bird, 
to wit, Sylvia ruficrpilla Lath. 1790, a Wost Indian variety of D. petechia of the D. cestiva 
group; and that it is the “Quebec Warbler” of Pennant and Latham that = ictero- 
cephala L. 


Hazs.—Eastern Province, United Statesand Canada. West only to the edge 
of the Plains, and scarcely vorth of the United States. Breeds abundantly 
in New England, and doubtless also in the Middle States. Winters entirely 
extralimital. South in portions of Mexico (Xalapa, Oaxaca, Sclater, though 
it is stated in Hist. NAB. i. 245, that it is not recorded from Mexico); 
Honduras, Costa Rica, and Guatemala to Panama, and probably farther. 
Bahamas alone of the West Indies. 


Dendreca tigrina.—Cape May Warbler. 


Motacilla tigrina, Gm. SN. i, 1788, 985, n. 153 (Edw. pl. 257, &c.).—? Turt. SN. i. 1806, 606. 

Sylvia tigrina, Lath. 10. ii. 1790, 537, n. 110.—V. OAS. ii. 1807, 34, pl. 94 (Baird makes 
this= montana Wils.; but V. quotes himself as = tigrina Gm.).—V. N. D. a’. N. 
xi, 1817, 228.—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 738.—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 428, n. 30 (quotes 
Edw., Buff., and Briss., and his own OAS, ii. 34, pl. 94). 

Mniotilta tigrina, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196. 

Sylvicola tigrina, Bry. Pr. Bost. Soc. xi. 1867, 91 (San Domingo). 

Dendroica tigrina, Bd. BNA. 1858, 286.—Gundl. J. f. O. 1861, 326 (Cnba).—Barn., Smiths. 
Rep. for 1860, 1861, 436.—Coues & Prent. Smiths. Rep. for 1861, 1862, 408.— Boardm. Pr. 
Bost. Soc. ix. 1862, 125 —Verr. Pr. Ess. Inst. iii. 1862, 157.—March, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
xv. 1863, 293 (Jamaica).—Allon, Pr. Es-. Inst. iv. 1864, 63.—Lawr. Ann. Lye. N. Y. 
viii. 1866, 284.—rippe, Am. Nat. ii. 1868, 175.—Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 25; Phila. od. 18.— 
Orton, Am, Nat. iv. 1871, 714. 

Dendreca tigrina, Scl. PZS. 1861, 71 (Jamaica).—Albrecht, J. f. O. 1862, 193 (Jamaica).— 
Mellwr. Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1266, 86 (Canada West).—Sund. Oefv. K. Vet.-Akad. Foérh. 
iii, 1869, 616.—Oowces, Key, 1872, 102 —Mayn. B. Flo. 1873, 55.—Gentry, Lifo-Hist. i. 
1876, 127.—Merr. Tr. Conn. Acad. iv. 1877, 17. 

Perissoglossa tigrina, Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 181.—Coues, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 274.—Ooucs, 
Pr. Bost. Sov. xii. 1868, 109.—Allen, Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 578—Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv. 
1872, 368.—G@undl. J. f. 0. 1872, 412 (Cuba).—B, B. é R. NAB. i. 1874, 21, pl. 12, f. 1,2.— 
Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 439.—Minot, B. N. Engl. 1877, 102. 

Sylvia maritima, Wils. AO. vi. 1812, 99, pl. 54, £.3 (o).—Steph. Gen. Zool. x, 1817, 739,— 
Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 200.—Bp. AO. i. 1825, 32, pl. 3, f.3.—Bp. Ann. Lyc. 
N. Y. ii. 1826, 79.—Aud. OB. v. 1839, 156, pl. 414.—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 371.—D’ Orb. Ois. 
Cuba, 1839, 70, pl. 10. 
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Sylvicola maritima, Jard. ‘ed. Wils. 1832".—Bp. CGL. 1838, 22,—Aud. Syn. 1839, 56.—Nutt. 
Man. i. 2d ed. 1840, 424.—Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 44, pL 85.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 307.—_Hoy, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 311 (Wisconsin).—Read, ibid. 398.—Putn. Pr. Ess, Inst. i. 1856, 
207.— Willis, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 282 (Nova Scotia).—Bry. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 
1859, 110 (Bahamas).—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1860, 307 (Cuba).— Albrecht, J. f. O, 1861, 
53 (Bahamas). 

Certhiola maritima, Gosse, B. Jam. 1847, 87.—G@osse, Tl. B. Jain. 1849, pl. 17. 

Mniotilta maritima, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196.—Oabot, Naum. ii. Heft iii. 1852, 66 (Lake 
Superior). 

Rbimamphbus maritimus, Gundl J. f. 0. 1855, 474 (Cuba).— Gund. J. f. O. 1861, 409 (Cuba). 

Dendreca maritima, A. é E. Newt. Ibis, i. 1859, 144 (St. Croix). 

Spotted Yellow Flycatcher, Zdw. Gl. 101, pl. 257. 

Spotted Yellow Warbler, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 482, n. 106. 

Spotted Warbler, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 407, n. 302. 

Figuier brun de Canada, Ficedula canadensis fusca, Briss. Orn. iii. 1760, 515, n. 63, pl. 
27, f. 4 (after Edwards, pl. 257). 

F¥iguler tacheté de jaune, Buf. “ Hist. Nat. Ois. v. 293”. 

Fauvette tigrée, V. N. D. d’H. N. xi. 1817, 228.—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 428. 

Bec-fin & joues rousses, D’ Orb. 1. v. 

Spotted Creeper, Gosse, 1. c. 

Fauvette du Cape May, Le Moine, Ois. Canad. 1861, 208, 

Cape May Warbler, Cape May Wood Warbler, Authors. 


Note.—All the syuonywy flows in one stream from Edw. pl. 257, until it receives tho 
tributary maritima Wils.—V. OAS. pl. 94, has been referred to ‘‘montana Wils.”, but 
wrongly, I think, though at least one author, Nuttall, 1832, called the ‘‘ Blue Mountain 
Warhler” “5. tigrina Lath.’’ Note that Latham’s var. A. of his ‘‘ Spotted Yollow War- 
bler " is altogether another bird, namely, Siurus neevius, q. v. 


Hazs.—Eastern Province, United States and temperate British America. 
North to Hudson’s Bay and Lake Winipeg. Only known west to the Missis- 
sippi. A rather rare migrant in most of the United States, brecding from 
Northern New England northward. Winters in various West India Islands. 
Resident in Jamaica. No Mexican nor Central American record. 


Dendreeea discolor.—Prairie Warbler. 


Syivia discolor, V. OAS. ii. 1807, 37, pl. 98—V. N. D. d’H.N. xi. 1817, 181.—Steph. Gen. 
Zool. x. 1817, 716.—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 445, n. 92.—Bp. Ann. Lyc. N.Y. ii. 1826, 
82.—Less. Tr. Orn. 1831, 418.—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, '294”' (i.e, 394).— Aud. OB. i. 1831, 
76, pl. 14.-Brew. Journ. Bost. Soc. i. 1837, 436 (Massachusetts).—Peab. Rep. Cran. 
Mass. 1839, 311. 

Sylvicola discolor, Jard. “ed. Wils. 1232".—Rich. Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci. for 1836, 
1837, 172.—Bp. CGL. 1838, 23—Aud. Syn. 1839, 62.—Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 68, pl.97.— 
Gosse, B, Jam.+1847, 159.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 308.—Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 311 
(Wisconsin).—Read, ibid. 399.—Pratten, Tr. Ill. Agric. Soc. i. 1855, 602.—Brew. Pr. 
Bost. Soc. 1856, 6 (Massachusetts).—Putn. Pr. Ess. Inst. i. 1856, 207.—Bland, Smiths. 
Rep. for 1858, 1859, 287 (Bermnda).—Bry. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1859, 110 (Bahamas).— 
Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1860, 307 (Cuba).—Albrecht, J. f. O. 1861, 53 (Bahamas).— 
Bry. Pr. Bost. Soc. x, 1866, 251 (Porto Rico).—Bry. J. f. O. 1866, 184 (the same).—Bry. 
Pr. Bost. Soe. xi. 1867, 91 (San Domingo). 

Mniotilta discolor, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196. 

Rhimamphus discolor, Gundl. J. f. O. 1855, 474 (Cuba). 

Dendroica discolor, Bd. BNA. 1858, 290.—Gundl. J. f. 0. 1861, 326 (Cuba).—Barn. Smiths. 
Rep. for 1860, 1861, 436.—Ooues & Prent. Smiths. Rep. for 1861, 1862, 408.—March, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. xv. 1863, 293 (Jamaica).—Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 64 (Massachu- 
setts).—Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 213.—Lawr. Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii. 1866, 284.—Trippe, Am. 
Nat. ii, 1868, 178.—Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 25; Phila. od. 18.—G@undl. J. f. O. 1872, 416 
(Cuba).—Packard, Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 271.—B. B. d R. NAB. i. 1874, 276, pl. 14, £.9.— 
Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc, xvii. 1875, 440. 
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Dendreca discolor, A. & E. Newt. Ibis, i. 1859, 144 (St. Croix)—Scl. PZS. 1861, 71 
(Jamaica).—Albrecht, J. f. O. 1862, 194 (Jamaica).—Oouwes, Pr. Ess. Inat. v. 1868, 274.— 
Ooues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 110 (South Carolina).—Sund. Ocfv. K. Vet.-Akad. 
Forh. iti. 1869, 615.—Allen, Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 507, 578.—Allen, Bull. MCZ. ii. 1871, 268 
(Florida, resident).— Cowes, Key, 1872, 103.— Allen, Bull. MCZ. iii. 1872, 125 (Kansas).— 
Mayn. B. Fla. 1873, 58.—Merr. Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 87.—Ooues, BN W. 1874, 63.—Gentry, 
Life-Hist. i. 1876, 129.—Bailey, Bull. Nutt. Club, i. 1876, 25.—Minot, B. N. Engl. 1877, 
105.—Merr. Trans. Conn. Acad, 1877, 17. 

Sylvia minuta, Wils. AO. iii. 1811, 87, pl. 25, f. 4.—Bp. Ann, Lye. N. Y. ii. 1826, 86.— Gosee, 
Alabama, 1859, 295. 

Phyllopueuste minuta, Boie, Isis, 1828, 321. 

Sylvicola minuta, Denny, PZS. 1847, 38. 

Fauvette discolor, V. 1 ¢. 1817. 

Particoloured Warbler, Steph. lc. 

Fauvette discolore, V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 445. 

Red-backed Warbler, Gosse, B. Jam. 1847, 159. 

Prairie Warbler, Authors. 


Has.—Eastern United States. North to Southern New England ; west to 
Kansas. Breeds throughout its United States range. Winters in Florida, 
and more numeronsly in most of the West India Islands. No extralimital 
continental record. 


Dendreeca dominica.—Yellow-Throated Warbler. 


a, dominica 

Motacilla dominica, Linn. SN. i. 1766, 334, n. 26 (Briss. iii, 520, n. 65, pl. 27, f. 3; Sloane, 
Jam. ii. 310) (Jamaica and San Domingo).—@m., SN. i. 1788, 980, n. 26.—Turt. SN. i. 
1806, 603. 

Sylvia dominica, Lath. IO. ii. 1790, 538, n, 114.—V. N. D. a’. N, xi. 1817, 223 (made a var. of 
maculosa).—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 612. 

Mnilotilta dominica, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 197.—Gieb. Nomence. Av. ii. 1875, 602. 

Dendroica dominica, Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 209 (Colima, &c.).—Sumich. Mem. Bost. Soc. i. 
1869, 547 (Orizaba).— Ridgw. Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 606.—G@undi. J. f. O. 1872, 415 (Cuba).— 
B. B. dé R. NAB. i. 1874, 240, pl. 14, f. 6. 

Dendroica dominica var. dominica, Ridgw. Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 607.—B. B. & R. NAB.i. 
1874, 241, pl. 14, f. 6. 

Doendreca dominica, Ooues, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 270 (questions its occurronce in New 
England ; refers to Linsley, Am. Journ. Sci. xliv. 1843, 258).—Coues, Pr. Bost. Sor. 
xii. 1868, 109 (South Carolina).—Sund. Oefv. K. Vet.-Akad. Forh. iii. 1869, 611.—Lawr. 
Ann. Lyc. N. ¥. ix. 1869, 200 (Yucatan).—Allen, Bull. MCZ. ii. 1871, 268 (Florida, in 
winter).— Scott, Pr. Bost.Soc. xv. 1872, 222(West Virginia).—Coues, Key, 1872, 103.— 
Ooues, Am. Nat.vii. 1873, 421.—Allen, Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 363.—Mayn. B. Fla. 1873, 60.— 
Ooues, BNW. 1874, 66, 233.—Merriam, Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 7, 8.—Brewst. Bull. Nutt. 
Club, ii. 1877, 102 (best biography).—MeCauley, Bull. U. S. Geol Surv. iii. 1877, 661 
(Texas).—Merr. Trans. Conn. Acad. iv. 1877, 17 (Connecticut, several! inatances).— 
Brewst. Ball. Nutt. Club, iii. 1878, 43. 

Motacilla superciliosa, Bodd. Tabl. PE. 1783, 43 (pl. 686, f. 1). 

Mniotilta superciliosa, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196. 

Dendroica superciliosa, Bd. BNA. 1858, 289.— Wheaton, Ohio Agric. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 
374 (Ohio, quite common).—Gundi. J. f. 0. 1861, 326 (Cuba).—Coues & Prent. Smiths. 
Rep. tor 1861, 1862, 408 (Washington, casual.)—March, Pr. Phila. Acad. xv. 1843, 293 
(Jamaica).—Haym. Cox's Surv. Indiana, 1869, 217 (Indiana, common).—Sel. PZS. 
1869, 374 (Oaxaca).—Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 53; Phila. ed. 42.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 5. 

Dendraca superciliosa, Scl. PZS. 1859, 363 (Xalapa).—Scl. PZS. 1862, 368 (Mexico).—S. dé S. 
Ibis, ii, 1860, 274 (Duefias) —Dress. Ibis, 2d ser. i. 1865, 478 (San Antonio, Tex.). 

Motacilla pensilis, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 960, n. 76 (from Buffon and Latham).—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 
590.—Less. Tr. Orn. 1831, 418. 

Matacilla peusilis, Ledru, “ Voyage, ii. 1810.—Know, Hist. Acc. St. Thomas, 1852, p. —”. 

Sylvia pensilis, Lath. 10. ii. 1790, 520, n. 41.—V. OAS. ii. 1807, 11, pl. 72.—V. N. D. a’. NY 
xi. 1817, 177.—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 629.—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 427, n. 26.—Bp. 
Ann. Lye. N. Y. ii. 1826,79.— Nutt. Man, i. 1832, 374.—Aud. OB. i. 1831, 434, pl. 85.— 
D' Orb. Ois. Cuba, 1839, 65.—Haym. Pr. Phila, Acad. viii. 1856, 200 (Indiana). 
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Sylvicola pensilis, Mich. Rep. Brit. Assoc.for 1836, 1837, 172.—Bp. CG-L. 1838, 22— Aud. Syu. 
1839, 53.—Aud. B. Am. ii. 1841, 32, pl. 79.—Gosse, B. Jam. 1847, 156.—Denny, PZS. 1847, 
38.—Gosse, Ill. B. Jam. 1849, pl. 32.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 307.— Lawr. Ann. Lye. N.Y. vi. 
1853, 8(Long Island).— Read, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 398 (Ohio).—Sallé, PZS, 1857, 231 
(San Domingo).—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1860, 307 (Cuba).—Albreche, J. f.O. 1862, 201 
(Jamaica).—Bry. Pr. Bost. Soc. xi. 1867, 91 (San Domingo). 

Rhimanphus pensilis, Cab. MH. i. 1850, 19. 

Rhimamphus pensilis, Gundl. J. f. O. 1855, 474 (Cuba).—Scl. PZS. 1856, 291 (Mexico).— 
Gundl. J. f. O. 1861, 408 (Cuba). 

Sylvicola pensillis, Pratten, Tr. Ill. Agric. Soe. i. 1855, 601. 

Dendroica pensilis, Scl. PZS. 1858, 295 (Cordova). 

Motacilla flavicollis, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 959, n. 71 (from Catesby, Brisson, &c.).—Turt. SN. i. 
1806, 589. 

Sylvia flavicollis, Lath. 10. ii. 1790, 518, n.35.—V. OAS. ii. 1407, 45.— Wils. AO. ii. 1810, 64, 
pl. 12, £6.—V. N. D. d’H. N. xi. 1817, 191.—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 679.—V. Excy. 
Méth. ii. 1823, 453, n. 118.—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 188 

Sylvicola flavicollis, Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 310 (Wisconsin). 

Figuier cendré de 8. Domingue, Ficedula dominicensis cinerea, Briss. Orn. iti. 1760, 
520, n. 65, pL 27, f. 3 (basis of If. dominica L.). 

Cou-jaune, Buf. ‘ Hist. Nat. Ois. v. 165"; PE. 686, f. 1 (basis of I. superciliosa Bodd. 
aud of MU. pensilis Gm.). 

Mésange grise de la Caroline, Parus carolinensis griseus, Briss. Orn. ii. 1760, 563, n. 
10 (a basis of M. flavicollis Gm.). 

Yellow-throsted Creeper, Parus americanus gutture luteo, Cates. Car. i. 1771, 62, pl. 62 
(a basis of M. flavicollis Gm.). 

Yellow-throat Warbler, Penn. A. Z. ii. 1785, 400, n. 286. 

Yellow-throated Warbler, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 437, n. 31, 

Mésange grise # gorge jaune, Buf. ‘'v. 454”. 

Pensile Warbler, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 441, 0.37 (= Cou-jaune, Buff. v. 165; PE. 686, f. 
1. A basis of M. pensilis Gm.). 

Parus griccus gutture luteo, Bartr. Trav. 1791, 292. 

Jamaica Warbler and 8t. Domingo Warbler, Turton, 1L co. 

Jamaica Warbler, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 485, n. 110. 

Fauvette grise 4 cou jaune, V. N. D.d'H. N. xi. 1817, 191. 

Fauvette 4 cou faune, V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 427. 

Fauvette grise & gorge Jaune, V. OAS. ii. 1807, 45.—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 453. 

Bee-fin a gorge Jaune, D'Orb. 1.c. 

Yellow-throated Warbler, Yellow-throated Gray Warbler, Yellow-throated Wooi- 
warbler, Authors. 


b. albilora 


Dendroica dominica ver. albilora, Ridgw. Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 606.—B. B. dR. NAB. i. 1874, 
241, pl. 14, £. 7. 

Nore.—There are three sources of the four old names of this species. The first binomial, 
M. dominica L., is f-om Brisson’s ‘‘ Figuier cendré de S. Domingue”’, after Sloane. ‘Tho 
second, M. superciliosa B-dd., and the third, M. pensilis Gm., are both from the ‘‘ Cou-jaune" 
of Buffon, PE. 686, f. 1—the *‘ Pensile Warbler” of Latham. The fourth, M. flavicollis Gm., 
is Catesby’s ‘‘ Yellow-throated Creeper ”’. 

We have no recognized Jae names for the bird, excepting albilora of Ridgway, which 
may stand as a geographical race. Probably tho record of the bird from the Mississippi 
Valley all belongs to albilora ; bat it is not easy to discriminate. Texas specimens I have 
lately examined have the superciliary stripe ontirely white, and such seems to be tho 
character of the birds from the western portions of the range of the species. 


Has.—Eastern United States, rather southerly. North regularly to Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana, being common in the Ohio Valley ( Wheaton et al.); rarely 
east of the Alleghanies, even in corresponding latitudes. Washington, D.C., 
rare (Coues § Prentiss); West Virginia (W. D. Scott); Pennsylvania (Turn- 
bull); New Jersey (Audubon); New York (DeKay). Connecticut (ef. Coues, 
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Pr. Essex Inst. v. 270; Coues, BNW. 66; and especially Merriam, Tr. Conn. 
Acad.iv.17), West to Kansas (Snow) and Texas (McCauley.) Breeds in its 
United States range at large. Winters in Florida, Mexico (Xalapa, Cordova, 
Colima), Central America, Guatemala, Yucatan, and various West India 
Islands (Cuba, San Domingo, Jamaica, where probably resident). Replaced 
in Porto Rico by D. adelaide, and in the Southern Middle Province of the 
United States by D. gracie. 


It should be added, that Mr. Ridgway restricts the range of true dominica 
to the Atlantic States as far north as Washington in summer, and in winter 
to Cuba, San Domingo, and Jamaica, assigning to his var. albilora the follow- 
ing habitat :—“In summer, the Mississippi region of the United States, north 
to Lake Erie; common in South Illinois. In winter, and possibiy all the 
year, in Mexico, south to Guatemala, Yucatan on the Atlantic, and Colima 
on the Pacific side.” 


Dendreeea kKirtlandi.—Hirtland’s Warbler. 


Sylvicola kirtlandii, Bd. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. v. 1852, 216, pl. 6 (Cleveland, Ohio, May, 1851, J. 
P. Kirtland).—Zuchold, J. f. O. 1854, 355 (copies deser.).—Oass. Ill. i. 1855 278, pl. 47 
(from the original). 

Dendroica kirtlandil, Bd. BNA. 1858, 286.— Wheat. Ohio Agric. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 374 
(ref. to the orig. spec. and to another from same locality, and to a possible third 
from Racine, Wis.).—Bd. Rey. AB. 1865, 206 (notices a second specimen from sea 
near Bahamas, in Coll. 8. Cabot, and report of third and fourth specimens in 
‘Ohio Farmer” for June 9, 1860). 

Dendreca kirtlandi, Sund. Cefv. K. Vet.-Akad. Toérh. iii. 1869, 617.—Langdon, Cat. B. 
Cincinnati, 1877, 6. 

Dendreca kirtlandii, Qoues, Key, 1872, 104. 

Dendroica kirtlandi, B. B. é R. NAB. i. 1874, 272, pl. 14, f. 5. 

Mniotilta kirtlandi, Gieb. Nomenc. Av. ii. 1875, 603. 

Kirtland’s Warbler, Authors. 


Hazs.—Of the known specimens, four in number, three were taken in Ohio 
and one at sea between the Bahamas and Cuba. Supposed to have been seen 
in Wisconsin (Racine, Hoy). 


Dendreeca palmarum.—Yellow Red-poll Warbler. 


wu. palmarum 


Motacilla palmarum, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 951, n. 53 (San Domingo; based on the Bimbelé ow 
fausse Linotte, Buf. v. 330, and Palm Warbler of Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 498, n. 131).—Less. 
Tr. Orn. 1831, 418. 

Sylvia palmarum, Lath. 10. ii. 1790, 544, n. 136.—V. OAS. ii. 1807, 21, pL 73.—V.N. D. a’. N. 
xi, 1817, 168.—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1¢17, 607.—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1623, 431, n. 42 —Bp. 
AO. ii.—, —, pl. 10, f. 2—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. v. 1825, 29 (Florida).—Bp. Ann. 
Lye. N. Y. ii. 1826, 78.—D' Orb. Ois. Cuba, 1839, 61, pl. 8. 

Sylvicola palmarum, Qich. Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci. for 1836, 1837, 172 (= Bp. AO. pl. 
10, f. 2).—Sallé, PZS. 1857, 231 (San Domingo).—Bry. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1859, 110 (Baha- 
mas).—Albrecht, J. f. O. 1861, 53 (Bahamas).—Bry. Pr. Bost. Soc. xi. 1867, 91 (San 
Domingo). 

Mniotilta palmarum, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196 (= Gm., and Bp. AO. pl. 10, f. 2). 

Dendroica palmarum, Bd. BNA. 1858, 288.—Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 436.—G@undl. 
J. £. O. 1861, 326 (Cuba).—Coues & Prent, Smiths. Rep. for 1861, 1862, 408.—Boardm. Pr. 
Bost. Soc. ix. 1862, 125.—Verr. Pr. Ess. Inst. iii. 1862, 147.—Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 
63.—Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 207.—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N.Y. viii. 1866, 284.—Trippe, Am. Nat. ii. 
1868, 171.—Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 25; Phila. ed. 18.—G@undl. J. f. O. 1872, 415 (Cuba).— 
B. B. é R. NAB. i. 1874, 273, pl. 14, f. 8.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 440, 
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Dendreeca palmarum, Scl. PZS. 1861, 71 (Jamaica).—Albrecht, J. f, O. 1862, 193 (Jamaica). 
Blak. 1 is, v. 1963, €3.—McIlwr. Pr. Esa. Iust. v. 1866, 86.— Ooues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 
109 (South Carolina, in wintor).—Cowes, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 274.—Sund. Oefv. K,. 
Vet.-Akad. Fdrh. iii. 1869, 616.—Coues, Pr. Phila. Acad. xxiii. 1871, 21.—Ooues, Key, 
1872, 104.—Allen, Bull. MCZ. ii. 1871, 208 (Florida, wintering).—Mayn. Guide, 1870, 
104.—Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soc, xiv. 1872, 368.—Mayn. B. Fla, 1873, 52.—Ooucs, BNW. 
1874, 67.—Gentry, Life-Hist. i. 1876, 132.— Minot, B. N. Engl. 1877, 122.—Merr. Tr. Conn, 
Acad. iv. 1877, 18. 

Sylvia petechia, Wils. AO. vi. 1812, 19, pl. 28, f.4.—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 198.— 
Bp. Aun. Lye. N. Y. ii. 1826, 83.—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 364.—A ud. OB. ii. 1834, 259, 360, pls. 
163, 164,—Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 307.—McCulloch, Journ. Bost. Soc. iv. 1844, 406 
(babits; makes it a Seiurus).—Thomps. NH. Vermont, 1853, 80. 

Sylvicola petechla, S. é I. FBA. ii. 1831, 215, pl. 41.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 58.—Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 
55, pl.90.—Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1853, 310.—Putn. Pr. Ess. Inst. i. 1856, 207.— Willis, 
Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 282.—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 437 (Missouri).— 
Trippe, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi. 1871, 114. 

Phyllopneuste petechia, Bote, Isis, 1828, 321. 

Mnistilta petecaia, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196 (= Wits. pl. 28, f. 4). 

Sylvicola petechea, Pratten, Tr. Ill Agric. Soc. i. 1855, 602. 

Sylvicola ruficapilla, Bp. CGL. 1838, 22.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 307. (Not Mot. ruficapilla Gm.) 

Raimamphus ruficapillus, Gund. J. f. 0. 1855, 473 (Cuba) ; 1861, 408 (same). 

Bimhelé ou Fausse Linote, Buf’. “v. 330”. 

Palm Warbler, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii, 1783, 498, n. 133 (cites Bimbelé of Buffon). 

Fauvette bimbelé, V. N. D. d’H. N. xi. 1817, 168.—V. EM. ii. 1823, 421. 

Bec-ftitn bimblé, D' Orb. 1. c. 

Fauvette 4 tete rouge, Le Moine, Ois. Canad. 1861, 195. 

Yellow Red-poll Warbler (not of Edw.), Palm Warbler, Authors. 


b. hypochrysea 


Dendreca palmarum hypochrysea, Ridgw. Bull. Nutt. Clab, i. 1876, 84. 


NOTE (1).—The “ Yellow Red-poll” of Edwards, pl. 256, f. 2, basis of Uf. petechia L., and 
wrongly ascribed to Pennsylvania by the early authors, is the West Indian conspecies of 
D. estiva, as any one may be satisfied by a glanco at the figure. Being ascribed to Penn- 
sylvania, it was not unnaturally mistaken for the present species by some who never saw 
Edwards's plate, and never read Brisson’s elaborate description ; for the terms of the Lin- 
nan diagnosis make it equally applicable to the present species. Wilson transferred tho 
name petechia, with Edwards's English namo, to this species, and many have followed him, 
the ‘Yellow Red-poll” of late and current vernacular being thus applied to the present 
species.—The first tenable name is palmarum Gm., based on the Bimbelé of Buffon, which 
became the ‘Palm Warbler” of Latham.—Bonaparte called the bird rujicapilla in 1838 
and 1850; but the original rusicapilla Gm., Lath., after Ficedula martinicana Brissou, was 
another West Indian estiva-like bird, which Latham and Pennant called the Bloody- 
sided Warbler.—My index-slips include many West Indian citations of ‘‘ petechia”, but 1 
am afraid to use them, as I cannot te!l now whether they refer to true petechia or to pal- 
marum, which latter occurs in the West Indies. 


NOTE (2).—A recent paper by Mr. Ridgway, ‘‘On Geographical Variation in Dendreca 
palmarum”, < Bull. Nutt. Club, i. 1876, pp. 81-87, separates the species into two subspecies, 
D. palmarum subs. palmarum and D. palmarum subs. hypochrysea. The range of the 
former is given as follows :—“ Mississippi Valley during the migrations; breeding in the 
interior of Lritish America, wintering in the Gulf States, from Texas to Western and 
Southern Florida, and West Indies (Cuba, Jamaica, Santo Domingo, and Bahamas). Cas- 
ual in certain Atlantic States (but not in New England ?).” The new variety is assigned 
as follows:—‘' Atlantic States, from East Florida (in winter) to Nova Scotia. Breeding in 
Maine and nurthward and wintering in the South Atlantic States; apparently not found 
at all in the West Indies, nor in Southern and Western Florida!" It being scarcely or 
not practicable to rearrange the synonymy of the species in conformity with the subspe- 
cific distinction here drawn, I have left all the prior names and references under the 
original, and have formed no opinion respecting the merits of the case as prescuted by 
Mr. Ridgway. 


Has.—Eastern Province of the United States and temperate British Amer- 
ica. West only to the Lower Missouri and Texas. North to Labrador, Hud- 
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son’s Bay, Forts Simpson and Resolution, &c., breeding only beyond the 
United States, as far as known, excepting Maine. Migrates early in the 
spring and late in the fall, being observed in New England at both seasons 
with the snow, April and November, and winters abundantly in the South- 
ern States, from the Carolinas to Texas, as well as in various West India 
Islands, as Bahamas, Cuba, Jamaica, and San Domingo. No extralimital 
continental records. 


Dendreecea pinds.—Pine-creeping Warbler. 

Sylvia pinus, Wils. AO. iii. 1811, 25, pl. 19, f. 4 (tefers to Catesby. Not of any earlier 
writer, which = Helminthophaga pinds).—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 737 (in part. 
Synonymy mixed with that of Helminthophaga pinus and Parula americana !)—V. 
Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 464, n. 163 (cites Wilson).--Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 
194.—Bp. Ann. Lye. N. Y. ii. 1926, 91.—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 387.—Aud. OB. ii. 1834, 
232, pl. 111.—Peab. Rep. Orn. Mas3, 1839, 310.—Thomps. N. H. Vermont, 1853, 82. 

Thriothurus? pinus, Steph. Shaw’s Gen. Zool. xiv. 1826, 194 (in part). 

Sylvicola pinus, Jard. ‘od. Wils, 1832”.—Rich. Rep. Brit. Assoc. for 1836, 1837, 172.—Bp. 
CGL. 1838, 22,—Aud. Syn. 1839, 54.—Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 37, pl. 82.— Woodh. Sitgr. Expl. 
Colo. R. 1853, 70 (Texas).—Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 311 (Wisconsin).—Kennic. 
Tr. Ill. Agric. Soo, 1855, 583 (Ninois).—Pratten, ibid. 602 —Putn. Pr. Ess. Inst. i. 1856, 
207.—Jones, ‘‘ Nat. in Bermuda, 1859, 59”" (Bermuda).—Martena, J. f.O. 1859, 312 (the 
same).— Bland, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1459, 287 (the same).—Trippe, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi. 
1871, 114 (Minnesota ?). 

Mniotilta pinus, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196 (not of Gieb. Nomence. Av. ii. 1875, 605). 

Bhimampahus pinus, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 311. 

Dendroica pinus, Bd. BNA. 1858, 277 (not of Coues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, 220 ( Labra- 
dor”), =: D. striata).—Ooues & Prent. Rep. Smiths. Inst. for 1861, 1862, 407 (Washing- 
ton, D. C.; breeding, not wintering).—Barnard, Rep. Smiths. Iust. for 1860, 1861, 
436.—Verr. Pr. Ess. Inst. iii. 1862, 156 (Maine).—Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 62.—Bd. 
Rev. AB. 1865, 190.—ZLawr. Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii. 1866, 284.—Bryant *“ Pr. Bost. Soc. 
1867, 67 (Veragua)”’.—Trippe, Am. Nat. ii. 1868, 170.—Turnbd. B. E. Pa. 1869,25; Phila. 
ed. 18.—Gregg, Pr. Elmira Acad. 1870, p. —.—Ridgw. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. x. 1874, 368 
(Illinois).—B. B. dR, NAB. i. 1874, 268, pl. 13, £.6.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. 1875, 440.— 
Brewst. Ann. Lye. N. Y. xi. 1875, 136 (Virginia, breeding). 

Dendreca pinus, McIiwr. Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1806, 86 (Canada Wast).—Ooues, Pr. Bost. Son. 
xii, 1868, 109 (South Carolina, resident).—Oope, Am. Nat. iv. 1870, 396.—Allen, Bull. 
MCZ. ii. 1871, 268 (Florida, resident).— Cowes, Key, 1872, 104.—Srott, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 
1872, 222 —Mayn. Pr. Boat. Soc. xiv. 1572, 366 (Maine and New Hampshire).—Merr. 
Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 7, 8, 87.—Coues, BNW. 1874, 69.—Gentry, Life-Hist. 1876, 135.— 
Minot, B. N. Engl. 1877, 120.—Merr. Tr. Conn. Acad. iv. 1877, 18. 

Dendreca pina, Ooues, Pr. Ess, Inst. v. 1868, 272,—Mayn. B. Fla. 1873, 48. 

Sylvia vigorsli, dud. OB. i. 1832, 153, pl. 30. 

Vireo vigorsil, Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 318, 

Pine-Creeper, Parus americanus lutesccns, Cates. Car. i, 1771, 61, pl. 61 (not the Pine 
Creeper of Edwards). 

Mésange d’Amérique, Parus americanus, Briss. Orn. iii. 1760, 576, n. 15 (cites Catesby). 

Fauvette des Sapins, V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 464. 

Fauvette des Pins, Le Ioine, Ois. Canad. 1861, 192. 

Vigor’s Vireo, Nutt. 1.c. 

Pine-creeping Warbler of Authors. 


Hab.—Eastern Province, United States, Canada, and New Brunswick, but 
not known to reach Labrador, as wrongly recorded by me in Pr. Phila. oad. 
1261, 220. (‘North to Massachusetts”, B. B. § R. Hist. NAB. i. 268; but “to 
New Brunswick”, Zid. ibid. 270.) West only to the Lower Missouri and 
Kacsas, &c., thus strictly confined to the Eastern Province, like palmarum 
und sone others. Breeds throughout its United States range, and winters 
in the Southern States, having no extralimital record whatever, excepting 
Bermudas (Jones) 2nd Bahamas (Bryant). 
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Summer Yellowhbird 
Dendreeca ewxstiva 


Motacilla canadcnsis, Bodd. Tabl. P. E. 1783, 4 (PE. 58, f.2). (=M. estiva Gm. Not M. 
candensis Linn, sp. 27, nor ap. 42; nor M. canadensis Bodd. p. 24.) 

Motacilla estiva, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 996, n. 169.—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 615.—Lesa. Tr. Orn. 1831, 418, 

Sylvia mstiva, Lath. 10. ii. 1790, 551, n. 157.—V. OAS. ii. 1807, 35, pl. 95.—V. N. D. d'H. N. 
xi. 1817, 225.—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 750.—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 429, n. 34.—Bp. 
Ann. Lye. N. Y. in. 1826, 83.—Fox, Newe. Mus. 1827, 161.—A ud. OB. i. 1831, 476, pl. 95.— 
Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 370, fig.—Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 307.—Thomps. Vermont, 1853, 
81, fig. —Haym. Pr. Phila. Acad. viii. 1856, 290. 

Sylvicola wstiva, S. é R. FBA. ii. 1831, 211.—Bp. CGL. 1838, 23.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 58 — 
Nutt. Man. i. 2d od. 1840, 417, fig —Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 50, pl. 88.—Gir. BLI. 1844, 58 — 
Burnett, Pr. Boat. Soc. iv. 1851, 116.—Woodh. Sitgr. Rep. Zuiii, 1853, 70 —Hoy, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 310.—Read, ibid. 393.—Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. vii. 1855, 309.— 
Kennic. Tr. Til. Agric. Soc. i. 1855, 583.—Pratten, ibid. 602.—Putn. Pr. Eas. Inst. 
j. 1856, 207.—Bry. Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 1857, 116.—Mazim. J. f. O. vi. 1858, 114.— Willis, 
Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1659, 282.—? Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1860, 307 (Cuba).— Hoy, 
Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 438.—Finsch, PZS. 1870, 564 (Trinidad).—Trippe, Pr. Ess. 
Inst. vi. 1871, 114. 

Mniotilta wstiva, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196.—Oabot, Naum. ii. Heft iii. 1852, 66.—Knecl. 
Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 1857, 234. 

Rhimanphus estivus, Cab. MH. i. 1850, 19. 

Rhimamphus estivus, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 311.—? Gundl. J. f. O. 1855, 472 (Cuba).—Sel. PZS. 
1855, 143 (Bogot4).—Scl. PZS. 1856, 141 (Chiriqui).—Sel. PZS. 1857, 202 (Xalapa).—? Oab. 
J. f. O. 1860, 326 (Cuba). 

Dendroica estiva, Bd. BNA. 1858, 282.—Bd. U. S. Mex. B. Surv. ii. pt. ii. Birds, 10.— 
Heerm. PRRR. x. 1859, 40.—Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. xi. 1859, 106.—Xant. ibid. 191.— 
Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1859, 21 (nests).—S. é S. Ibis, i. 1859, 11 (Guatemala).—C. € 8. 
NHWT. 1860, 181.—Cass. Pr. Phila, Acad. xii. 1860, 191, 192 (Isthmus of Dar.en).— 
Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 436.—Coues & Prent. Smiths. Rep. for 1361, 1262, 408. — 
Blak. Ibis, iv. 1862, 4.—Boardm. Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 1862, 125.—Verr. ibid. 137.— Verr. 
Pr. Ess. Inst. iii. 1862, 147.—Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 63.—Baird, Rev. AB. 1865, 
195.—Lawr. Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii. 1865, 174 (Chiriqui) ; 179 (Nicaragua) —Lawr. Ann. 
Lye. N. Y. viii. 1866, 284.—Trippe, Am. Nat. ii. 1868, 172.—_Butch. Pr. Phila. Acad. xx. 
1868, 149.—-Coop. Ann. Nat. iii. 1869, 296 —Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 25; Phila. od. 18.— 
v. Frantz. J. f. O. 1869, 293 (Costa Rica).— Dall é Bonn. Tr. Chicago Acad. i. 1869, —— 
Dall, Ann. Nat. iv. 1870, 600.—Stev. U.S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1870, 1871, 463.—Helden, 
Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 197.—Ridg. Bull. Ess. Inst. v. 1873, 180.—Merr. U. S. Geol. 
Surv. Terr. for 1872, 1873, 675, 705, 713.—Packard, Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 271.—B B.¢é R. 
NAB. i. 1874, 222, pL 14, f.1.—Yarr. d& Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 10.—Yarr. ibid. 
34.—Hensh. ibid. 41, 58, 74, 102.—_Hensh. List B. Ariz. 1875, 156.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. 
xvii. 1875, 439.—Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1876, 192. 

Dendreca xstiva, Scl. PZS. 1859, 363 (Xalapa).—Lawr. Ann. Lye. N. Y. vii. 1861, 322 (New 
Granada).—Blak. Ibie, v. 1863, 63.—Sel. PZ3S. 1864, 172.—S. & 8. PZS. 1864, 347 
(Panama).—Taylor, ibid. vi. 1864, 81 (Trinidad).—Cowes, Ibis, i. 2d ser. 1865, 159.— 
Dress. ibid. 478.—Coues, Pr. Phila. Acad. xviii. 1866, 69.—McZlwr. Pr. Ess. Inst, v. 
1866, 86.—Salv. PZS. 1867, 126 (Veragua).—Coues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 109.— Coues, 
Pr. Phila. Acad. 1868, 83—Brown, Ibis, 2d ser. iv. 1868, 420 (Vancouver).—Coues, Pr. 
Eas. Inst. v. 1268, 273.—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. ix. 1868, 94 (Costa Rica).—Lawr. Ann. 
Lyc. N. Y¥. ix. 1£69, 200 (Yucatan).—S. é& S. PZS. 1869, 251 (Venezuela).—Sund. Oefv. 
K. Vet.-Akad. Forh. iii. 1869, 606.—S, & 8. PZS, 1870, 836 (Honduras).—Salv. PZS. 18%0, 
183 (Veragua).— Wyatt, Ibis, 3d ser. i. 1871, 322 (Ocafia).—Ooues, Key, 1872, 97.— 
Alln, Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 265, 345, 396.—Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soo. xiv. 1€72, 366.— Scott, 
Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 222.—Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soo. xv. 1873, 235.—Allen, Pr. Bost. Soc. 
xvii. 1874, 52.—Coues, BNW. 1874, 54, 232. Coop. Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 16.—Nelson, Pr. 
Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 339, 346, 357.—Gentry, Life-Hist. 1876, 99.—Minct, B. N. Engl. 
1877, 103.—Merr. Tr. Conn. Acad. iv. 1877, 15. 
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Sylvia cestiva, Towns. Journ. Phila. Acad. viii. 1839, 153. 

Figuier tacheté, Buf. ‘‘ Hist. Nat. Ois. v. 235"' (a basis of M. estiva Gm.). (Adu't.) 

Figuier de Canada, Buf. PE. 58, f. 2 (same as Figuier tacheté of Buff.). (Adult.) 

Ficedula canadensis, Briss. Orn. iii. 17C0, 492, n.51, pl, 26 f. 3 (first basis of M. estiva Gm.). 

Sylvia carolinensis, Lath, IO. ii. 1790, 551, n. 158 (based on PE. 58, f. 1).—Steph. Gen. Zool. 
x. 1817, 752. 

Motacilla carolinensis, Turt. SN. i. 1806, 615 (same as Latham’s bird). 

Mniotilta carolinensis, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196. 

Figuier de la Caroline, Bug. PE. 58, f.1 (basis of S. carolinensis Lath.). 

Figuier de la Caroline, Ficedula carolinensis, Briss. iii. 1760, 486, n. 48 (Carolina; 
quotes Cates. 63; but also gives West Indian localities). 

Olive Warbler, Penn. AZ, ii. 1785, 409, n. 307 (based on PE. 58, f. 1).—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 
1817, 752. 

Yellow-poll Warbler, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 402, u. 292,—Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 515, n. 148 
(based on PE. 58, figs. 1 and 2). 

Yellow Titmouse, Parus carolinensis luteus, Cates. Car. i. 1771, 63, pl. 63. 

Parus Inteus, Bartr. Trav. Fla. 1st Am. ed. 1791, 292. 

Sylvia flava, Vieill. OAS. ii. 1807, 31, pl. 89.—V. N. D. d’H. N. 2d od. xi. 1817, 195.—V. Ency. 
M6th. ii. 1823, 455, n. 125.—Less. Tr. Orn. 1831, 418 (=V. OAS. pl. 89). 

Sylvia citrinella, Wils. AO. ii. 1810, 111, pl. 15, f. 5.—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 
190.— Wagl. Isis, 1831, 529.—Bruhin, Zool. Gart. 1871, 18. 

Motacilla rubiginosa, Pall. Zoog. R.-A. i. 1811 (1831), 496 (Kodiak) 

Rhimamphbus citrinus, ‘‘? Raf. Journ. de Phys. Ixxxviii. 1819, 417”. 

Sylvia childrenil, Aud. OB. i. 1831, 160, pl. 35. 

Sylvia childreni, Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 370. 

Sylvicola childrenii, Rich. Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci. for 1836, 1837, 172, 

Sylvia rathbonia, Awd. OB. i. 1831, 333, pl. 635. 

Sylvicola rathbonia, Rich. Rep. 1837, 172.—Bp. CGL. 1838, 23.—Nutt. Man. i. 2d ed. 1840, 

447. 

Sylvicola rathbonil, Awd. Syn. 1839, 58.—Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 53, pl. 89. 

Muiotilta rathbonia, Gray, G. of B. 1. 1848, 196. 

Rhimamphus rathbonia, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 311. 

Rhimamphus chryseolus, Bp. ‘Bull. Soc. Linn. Cren. ii. 1831, 32 (Cayenne) *. 

Sylvia trochilus, Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 406.—Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 312. 

Citron Open-bill, ? Raf. ‘‘ Am. Month. Mag. iv. 1818, 39”. 

Citron Warbler, Sw. @ Rich, FBA. ii. 1831, 211. 

Children’s Warbler, Rathbone’s Warbler, Aud. 11. cc. 

Yellow Wren, or Willow Wren, Nuttall, 1. c.—Peab. 1. c. 

Fauvette tachetée de rougedtre, V. 1. c. 1817 and 1823. 

Fauvette jaune, V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 455.—Le Moine, Ois. Canad. 1861, 193. 

Summer Warbler, Summer Yellowbird, Golden Warbler, Yellow Warbler, Yellow- 
poll Warbler, Blue-eyed Yellow Warbler, Authors. 


{Note.—In tho foregoing synonymy, the different modcs of writing estiva or aestiraare not 
preserved.—All the above quotations are believed to be strictly applicable to the ordinary 
North American bird, exclusivo of its several Wost Indian conspecies or varieties —The 
Motacilla petechia Linn. SN. i. 334, n. 30, is based on Ficedula pensil erythrocephal 
Briss. iii. 483, and Yellow Red-pole Edw. pl. 256, f.2, and quoted from “ Pennsylvania” ; 
the references, however, and the descriptions of the authors cited, indicate clearly that it 
is one of the West Indian red-capped conspecies of D. cestiva—neither D. estiva itself, nor 
D. palmarum, though the name hos been used in connection with both these species.—The 
names rujicapilla, albicollis, and chloroleuca of Gmelin, all indicate birds like D. estiva, but 
are apparently rather referable to some of the West Indian forms. ‘ Bloody-sided ” War- 
bler is one of the epithets of Dendraca pennsylvanica or icterocephala, the Chestnut-sided 
Warbler of authors; but the Bloody-sided Warbler of Pennant and Latham, based on 
Ficedula martinicana of Briss. iii. 490, p). 22, f.4 (= Mot. rujicapilla of Gmelin), is one of 
the West Indian Warblers like D. estiva.—The Sylvia flava of Vieillot seems to be unques- 
tionably D. estiva.—In addition to the synonyms given, the curious reader, if he be so 
minded, may look among the older names for a Motacilla or Sylvia trochilus var. B, a 
supposed variety of the Willow Wren or Yellow Wren of Europe, for a long time quoted 
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a’so from America, and supposed to inhabit this country. Examine, for instance, Mota. 
cilla trochilus 8, acredula, L. SN. i. 338, u. 49 8; Sylvia trochilus, 8. Lath. IO. ii. 550, n. 155 
8B; Sylvia acredula, Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 744; in all of which places Catesby’s pl. 63 and 
Edwards’s pl. 278, f. 2, are cited, and the bird is ascribed to North America. Vieillot dis- 
cusses this matter in connection with a bird described by him as the “ Fauvette naine”. 
Sylvia pumilia, OAS. ii. pl. 100, or the ‘Pouillot nain”, S. pumilia, N. D. d’H. N. xi. 239, 
where it is referred to trochilus var. of Lath., and Ency. Métb. ii. 467, where the female is 
said to be figured by Edwards, pl. 278, f. 2, and where reference is made to the “ Figuior 
bron et jaune” of Buffon, v. 295; but I cannot make out what his pumilia is, nor has any 
one identified it, so faras I know. The whole matter hinges on Edw. pl. 278, f. 2; and as 
this is not recognizable, the case is dubious, probably beyond determination. It is unne- 
cessary to add that no such bird occurs in this country ; but so much of the composition of 
the species as includes American references is doubtless more or less exclusively pertinent 
to Dendreca estiva. The ascribing of the Willow Wren to this country lasted until 
within thirty or forty vears, such species being given for instance in Nuttall's work of 
1832 and Peabody’s of 1839.—Boddaert has a Motacilla canadensis, which is this species, 
being based upon PE. 58, f.2; but the name is twice anticipated by Motacilla canadensis 
of Linnzus, for two different species of the same genus.] 


Cu. sP.— $ Flava, dorso flavo-virente, gastreeo aurantio-brun- 
neo striato; remigibus rectricibusque fuscis, extus et intus flavo- 
limbatis ; rostro plumbeo; Q et juv. infra innotata. 


g, adult: Golden-yellow; tho back with a greenish tinge resulting in rich 
yellow-olive, the ramp more yellowish; the middle of the back sometimes 
obsoletely streaked with darker. Crown like the under parts, in high plum- 
age often tinged with orange-brown. Breast and sides, and sometimes most 
of the under parts, streaked with orange-brown. Quills and tail-feathers 
dusky, edged on both webs with yellow, the yellow occupying most of the 
inner webs of the tail-feathers. Bill plumbeous. Feet pale brown. Length, 
43-5; extent, 74-74; wing, 24; tail, 2. 

@, adult: Like the J; yellow-olive of upper parts extending on the crown; 
streaks below obsolete or entirely wanting. General coloration paler than 
in the g. 

Young: Like the 9, but still more dully colored. Upper parts, including 
crown, pale olive, with an ochrey instead of clear yellow shade; below ochrey- 
white or dull pale yellowish. Edgings of wings and tail dull yellowish. 

I have not seen, perhaps, the very youngest stage of this species; at any 
trate, I have seen no streaked specimens. The fledglings of comparatively 
few of our Warblers, even the commonest, have been described. But as far 
as known, all, with probably the exception of the present species, arc 
streaked or spotted at first like very young Thrushes. 

The North American Golden Warbler is well distinguished from its several 
West Indian and South American allies. It appears to be somewhat the 
smallest, with shortest tarsus—scarcely two-thirds of an inch. In the ¢ of 
D. vieilloti, the head all around is orange-brown ; and, in D. capitalis, of the 
Barbadoes, the whole crown is of this color, sharply defined. D. petechia, of 
various West Indian Islands, is most nearly related; it is larger; tho tarsi 
are longer; the wing is more rounded; the yellow-olive of the back extends 
with little more mixture of yellow on the nape, rump, and wing marginings: 
the yellow edgings of the tail are narrower. In any plumage, D. astiva is 
distinguished from all the uther North American species by the yellow edging 
instead of white blotching of the tail-feathers. 
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The synonymy of these and the several other extralimital species related 
to D. estiva is subjoined.* 


*Dendreeca petechia (L.). [Jamaica.] 


Motacilla petechia, D.SN. i. 1766, 334,n.30. (Based on Edw. pl. 256, f. 2, and Briss, iii. 504; 
erroneously ascribed to Pennsylvania. Edwards’s fig. shows clearly that the bird 
meant is not Dendraca palmarum, but one of the ‘Golden Warblers” allied to D. 
estiva.)\—Gm. SN. i. 1788, 983, u. 30 (same).—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 605.—Less. Tr. Orn. 
1831, 418. 

Sylvia petechia, Lath. 10. ii. 1790, 535, n. 103.—V. OAS. ii. 1807, 32, pl. 91.—Steph. Gen. Zool. 
x. 1817, 733.— Vieill. N. D. d’H. N. xi. 1817, 228,—Vieill. Ency. M6th. ii. 1823, 443. 

Dendreca petechia, Scl. PZS. 1861, 71 (Jamaica).—Scl. Cat. AB. 1862, 32. 

Dendroica petechia, March, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1863, 292 (Jamaica).—Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 199 
(Jaraaica).—B. B. d R. NAB. i. 1874, 216. 

Dendreca petechia e) Jamaicensis, Sund. Oefv. K. Vet.-Akad. Forh. iii. 1869, 007. 

Sylvicola estiva, Gosse, B. Jam. 1847, 157. 

Yellow Red-poll, Edw. G1. 99, pl. 256, f. 2 (basis of M. petechia L.). 

Figuier a teste rouge de Pensilvanic, Ficedula pensilvanica erythrocephalos, Briss. 
Orn. iii. 1760, 488, n. 49 (after Edwards, pl. 256, f. 2). 

Figuier a téte rouge de Pensylvanie, Buf. ‘‘v. 286”. 

Fauvette a téte rouge de Pensylvanie, V. OAS. 1c. 

Red-headed Warbler, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 479, u. 99.—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 733 
(mixed with D. palmarum). 

Red-head Warbler, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 401, n. 289. 


Dendreeca petechia gundlachi (Bd.). (Cuba and Bahamas.] 


? Motacilla albicollis, @m. SN. i. 1788, 983,n.147. (Based on Briss. iii. 494, n. 52, pl. 26, f. 
5.)—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 605. 

? Sylvia albicollis, Lath. IO. ii. 1790, 535, n. 104 (= Gm. 983). 

?Sylvia albicolis, V. N. D. a’H. N. xi. 1817, 221. 

Dendroica albicollis, Cass. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1860, 192 (Cuba).—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. 1860, 
18 (Cuba).—Albrecht, J. f. O. 1861, 205 (Cuba).—Gundl. J. f. O. 1801, 326 (Cuba). 

Sylvia estiva, Lembeye, ‘‘ Av. Cuba, 1850, 31, not the figure”. 

Rhimamphus estivus, Gundl. J. f. O. 1861, 407 (Cuba). 

Dendroica gundlachi, Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 197 (Cuba). 

Dendroica petechia var. gundlachi, B. B. é R. NAB. i. 1874, 216, 

Dendreca petechia d) cubana, Sund. Oefv. K. Vet.-Akad. Forh. iii. 1869, 608. 

? Figuier de 8. Domingue, Ficedula dominicensis, Briss. Orn. iii. 1760, 494, n. 52, pl. 26, f. 5. 
(Basis of If. albicollis Gm.) 

?Figuier a gorge blanche, Buf. “ v. 287" (= Briss. iii. 494). 

?8t., Domingo Warbler, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii, 1783, 479, n. 100 (= Briss. iii. 494). 

? Motacilla chloroleuca, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 984,n.149. (Based on Briss. iii. 496, n. 53, pl. 26, 
£.2.)—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 606, 

2 Sylvia chloroleuca, Lath. IO. ii. 1790, 536, n. 106 (Gm. 984).—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 734. 

? Sylvia chroroleuca, V. N. D. d’H. N. xi. 1817, 195. 

? Petit Figuier de 8, Domingue, Ficedula dominicensis minor, Briss. Orn. iii. 1760, 
496, n. 53, pl. 26, f. 2. 

? Figuier vert et blanc, Buf. ‘v. 289” (= Briss. iii. 496). 

2? Green and White Warbler, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 480, n. 102 (= Briss. iii. 496). 


Dendroeea petechia ruficapilla (Bd.). [Porto Rico, etc.} 


Chloris erythachorides, Feuillée, “Journ. Obs. Phys. iii. 1725, 413” (others quote “0. 
eritachoides”’). 

Motacilla ruficapilla, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 971, u. 106 (based on Briss. iii. 490, pl. 22, f. 4, Mar- 
tinique).—Turt. SN. 1806, 597. 

Sylvia ruficapilla, Lath. IO. ii. 1790, 540, n. 119 (= Gm. 971).—Steph. Shaw's Gen. Zool. a. 
1817, 699. 

Figuier de la Martinique, Ficedula martinicana, Briss. Orn. iii. 1760, 490, n. 50, pl. 22, 
£. 4 (based on Feuillée). 

Figuier 4 téte rousse, Buf. “ v. 306”. 
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HERE is no occasion to enlarge upon the history of a bird 

so well known as the Summer Warbler has become by 
means of the many excellent biographies which previous writers 
have furnished. The bird is common in the Colorado Basin, as 
in most other parts of North America, and breeds in all suita- 


Fauvette a téte rousse, V. N. D.d’H.N. 1c. 

Bloody-side Warbler, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 489, n. 115 (= Briss. and Buff. as above).— 
Penn. AZ. ii, 1785, 405, n. 298.—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 699. (Not of Turton.) 

Dendreca estiva, A. é E. Newt. ‘ Ibis, i. 1859, 143 (St. Croix)”. 

Dendroica petechia, Oass. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1860, 192,376 (St. Thomas). 

Dendroica , Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 201 (St. Croix and St. Thomas). 

Dendreca petechia b) cruciana, Sund. Oofv. K. Vet.-Akad. Forh. iii. 1869, 608. 

Dendreca petechia a) bartholemica, Sund. Oefv. K. Vet.-Akad. Forh. iii. 1869, 607. 

Bendroica petechia var. ruficapilla, B. B. é R. NAB. i. 1874, 217 (Porto Rico, St. Thomas, 
St. Croix, and St. Bartholomew). 


Dendreeca capitalis, Lawr. [Barbadoes.] 
Dendreca » Bd. Rev. AB, in text of p. 202 (spec. from Barbadoes). 
Dendroica capitalis, Lawr. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1868, 359.—B. B. dé IR. NAB. i. 1874, 217. 
Dendreca petechia c) barbadensis, Sund. Oefv. K. Vet.-Akad. Forh: iii. 1869, 608, 


Dendreeca vieilloti, Cass. [New Granada.] 


Dendroica eribtachorides, Bd. BNA. 1858, 283 (not ‘‘ Ohloris erythachorides Feuillée”’). 

Dendroica vieilloti, Cass. Pr. Phila. Acad. May, 1860, 192 (Panama and Carthagena).—Bd. 
Rev. AB. 1864, 203.—B. B. é R. NAB. i. 1874, 217. 

Dendreca viellloti, Scl. Cat. AB. 1862, 33 (includes vars, bryanti and rufigula). 

Rhimamphus ruficeps, Cab. J. f. O. for Sept. 1860, pub. Jan. 1861, 326 (includes var. bryanti). 

?Mniotilta ruficeps, Gieb. Nomenc. Av. ii. 1875, 606 (includes other vars.). 

Dendreca petechia i) panamensis?, Sund. Oefv. K. Vet.-Akad. Forh. iii. 1869, 609. (Quid 
D. petechia g) peruviana? ; h) equatorialis? ; Id. ibid. %) 


Dendreeca vieilloti rufigula, Bd. |Panama.) 


?Sylvia ruficapilla, Vicill. Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. xi. 1817, 228.—Vieill. Ency. Méth. ii. 
1823, 442, n. 82.— Vieill. Gal. Ois. 1. 1834, 268, pl. 164. (‘L’Amérique.” Not of Latham, 
though Feuillée, and Briss. iii. 490, are quoted. The description clearly indicates 
one of the birds with the whole head red, but which of the varieties of modern 
authors may not be determinable. Baird makes it the basis of his D. rujfigula, 
queried as West Indian, but really from the Isthmus of Panama.) : 

?Rhimamphus ruficapilia, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 311 (= Vieill.). 

Dendroica rufiguia, Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 204 (loc. ignot.). 

Dendroica vieilloti var. rufigula, B. B. dé 2. NAB, i. 1874, 217 (Panama). 


Dendreca vieilloti bryanti, Ridgw. [Mexico.] 


Dendroica vieillotil var. bryanti, Ridgw. Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 606. 
Dendroica vieilloti var. bryanti, B. B. dé R. NAB. i. 1874, 218 (Mexico and Yucatan). 


Dendreeea aureola, (Gould) Bd. [Galapagoes ] 
Sylvia aurecla, Gould, ‘‘ Voy. Beagle, 1841, 86, pl. 28". 
Mniotilta aureola, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 198, 
Sylvicola aureola, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 309. 
Dendroica anreola, Bd. Rev. AB. i. 1865, 194.—B. B. é 2 NAB, i. 1874, 217. 
Dendreca petechia f) gallapagensis, Sund. Oefv. K. Vet.-Akad. Forh. iii. 1869, 608. 
Dendrececa eoa, (Gosse) Bd. [Jamaica.] 
Sylvicola eoa, Gosse, B, Jam. 1847, 158.—Gosee, Ill. B. Jam. 1849, pl. 34.—Bp. CA. 1 1850, 309. 
Mnlotilta eoa, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196. 
Dendroica eoa, Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 195.—B. B. é R. NAB. i. 1874, 218. 
Dendreca coa, Sund. Oefv. K. Vet.-Akad. Forh. iii. 1869, 609. 
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ble places within this area, but probably withdraws entirely in 
the fall. In the mountains about Fort Whipple, Arizona, I 
noted its arrival one year on the 25th of April, and saw it not 
after the second week in September of either of the autumns I 
passed in that locality. Though the bird is so generally dis- 
tributed at all altitudes, you would scarcely look for it in the 
pine woods of the higher mountains; for it loves the less sombre 
verdure of ravine, hillside, and water-course, and its brilliant 
yellow plumage is oftenest seen glancing through the cotton- 
woods and willows that fringe the streams, even far out ou the 
dreary plains; while the sprightly and agreeable song which 
accompanies its movements at frequent intervals has all the 
pleasurable associations that are awakened at the sound of a 
familiar voice—never so attractive as when unexpectedly heard 
in a far-away place. 

A bird so widely distributed as the Summer Warbler is, might 
be presumed to modify its habits somewhat according to the 
diverse conditions of its environment. But the present, like 
other Warblers, is so regular in its periodical movements that 
it bears little or no local impress,—the reverse, I have no doubt, 
of the case with the several insular races into which the species 
has been converted in the West Indies. Its habits are every- 
where substantially the same, whatever little changes, particu- 
larly in the location and construction of the nest, may be 
required to meet special conditions. With us, the Summer 
Warbler is well known to be a confiding bird, rather attracted 
than repelled by man’s presence, fond of nesting in our orchards, 
gardens, and lawns, even our crowded streets; and the nest, as 
a rule, is placed rather low down, in some hedge, thicket, or other 
shrubbery. In the arctic regions, where the bird has been found 
to be abundant, the nest is said to be usually placed in the low 
willow bushes of those latitudes. The nest and eggs are too 
well known to require description; but Mr. Henshaw has left a 
memorandum that the eggs he took in the West were all pure 
white in the ground color, lacking the slight greenish shade 
observed in those laid in the Eastern States. 

This Warbler has long been known as one of the birds most 
frequently victimized by the Cow Bunting, and has become cel- 
ebrated for the resolution with which it refuses to incubate the 
alien egg, as well as for the sagacity and determination it dis- 
plays in making shift to avoid the hateful imposition, even to 
the length of sacrificing its own eggs and giving up its nest. 

17 BO 
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It frequently constructs a two-story nest, leaving the Bunting’s 
egg in the cellar; and at least one instance is recorded of the 
repetition of this laborious and disagreeable work, resulting in 
a three-story nest some seven inches deep, with a Cowbird’s egg 
in each of the two lower compartments. 


Hermit Warbler 


Dendreca occidentalis 


Sylvia occidentalis, Towns. Journ. Phila. Acad. vii. 1837, 190 (Columbia River) ; viii. 1839, 
153.—Aud. OB. v. 1839, 55, pl). 395, f. 3, 4. 

Sylvicola occidentalis, Bp. CGL. 1838, 23.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 60.—Nutt. Man. i. 20 ed. 1840, 
445.—Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 60, p). 93.—_Bp. CA. i. 1850, 308. 

Mniotilta occidentalis, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196, 

Dendroica occidentalis, Bd. BNA. 1858, 268.—Ooop. & Suck. NH WT. 1860, 178.—Bd. Rev. 
AB. 1865, 183.—B. B. dé R. NAB. i. 1874, 266, pl. 12, f. 5.— Hensh. Liat B. Ariz. 1875, 156.— 
Hensh. Zool. Exp]. W. 100 Merid. 1876, 201. 

Dendreca occidentalis, Coues, Ibis, 2d ser. i. 1865, 163 (Arizona).—Scl. ibid. 89 (ocritical).— 
Salv. Ibis, 2d ser. ii. 1866, 191 (Guatemala).—Coues, Pr. Phila. Acad. xviii. 1866, 69 (Fort . 
Whipple).—Sund. Oefv. K. Vet.-Akad. Foérh. iii. 1869, 611.—Qoop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 92.— 
Coues, Key, 1872, 97.—Ooop. Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 16. 

Dendreca peridentalis, Coop. Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 480. 

Dendreca chrysoparia, Scl. PZS. 1862, 19 (La Parada). (Not of PZS. 1860, 298.)—Scl. Cat. 
ARB. 1862, 358 (La Parada). 

Dendreeca niveiventris, Salv. PZS. 1863, 187, pl. 24, f.2 (San Geronimo, Guatemala). 

Hermit Warbler, Western Warbler, Authors. 


Has.—In the United States, Rocky Mountains to the Pacific. South 
through Mexico to Guatemala. 


CH. sP.— gf Supra cinerea, olivaceo tincta, nigro striata, infra 
alba ; capite flavo, nigro notato, jugulo et guld nigris. 


dé, adult: Above ashy-gray, tinged with olive, especially on the rump, and 
closely streaked with black; beluw white. Top and sides of head rich yellow, 
the former with transverse black markings. Central line of chin, throat, and 
jugulum black, ending on the breast with a sharp convex outline, contrasted 
with the adjoining white. Wings and tail asin virens. Bill black. Length, 
43-5; extent, 72; wing, 24-24; tail, 24-23; tarsus, $$; bill, #. 

Q, adult: This sex, unknown to me, is described as similar to the male, 
but darker gray above, with the yellow of the head less extended, and the 
throat whitish, spotted with dusky. 

Young: Upper parts olivaceous-ash, and the yellow of the top of the 
head overlaid with olive. Sides of the head pretty clear yellow, fading 
gradually into the white of the throat. No black on the throat. White of 
the under parts faintly brownish-tinged, and sides with obsolete streaks. 

There is every gradation between the stages above described. The very 
earliest plumage is probably still unknown. In a September specimen of 
mine, taken at Fort Whipple in 1864, the dusky olive extends over all the 
upper parts, tinging the ashy of the lower back, and reaching on the crown 
nearly to the bill, where it gradually lightens by admixture of yellow; the 
sides of the head are clear yellow, soiled with some olivaceous: chin and 
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throat the same, fading on the breast into the dull white of the other under 
parts; sides with obsolete streaks, and a slight grayish-olive wash. There 
is no black whatever about the head or throat, and the blackish streaks of 
the back are obsolete. The wings are twice barred with the conspicuous 
white tips of the greater and median wing-coverts. 

On the technical questions involved in the consideration of D. chrysoparia 
and D. niveiventris, see especially Ibis, 1865, 87. 


Y own experience with this Warbler in the field is limited 

to the summary shooting of one, before I knew what it 

was, in some thick scrub-oak bushes near Fort Whipple, Arizona, 
September 3, 1864, In the same Territory, Mr. Henshaw lately 
collected a series of specimens during August and September, 
finding the birds in such close association with Townsend’s 
Warblers, and so similar in habits and general appearance, that 
it was impossible to distinguish the two species at the distance 
at which they were usually seen. The bird appears to be only 
a migrant in the Colorado Basin: it passes into Mexico in the 
fall, along with various other Warblers, and proceeds in some 
cases at least as far south as Guatemala, always showing an 
attachment to high pine-clad regions, like those of the far north, 
where it was originally discovered many years since by Nuttall 
and Townsend. There is no evidence that it breeds in the south- 
erly portion of our territory; but this lack of positive evidence 
to such effect does not prevent my surmise that it will, sooner 
or later, be shown to inhabit the higher pine belts of the Colo- 
rado watershed, where it is now only known as a migrant. We 
have very little information respecting its habits; in fact, noth- 
ing beyond our knowledge of its geographical distribution and 
general movements has been added to the memoranda which 
its discoverers left us. Mr. Townsend shot his birds, a pair, on 
the 28th of May, 1835, near Fort Vancouver, whilst they were 
fluttering through the depths of the pine woods in search of in- 
sects; he saw them hanging from the twigs like Titmice, and 
thought that their notes resembled those of the Black-throated 
Blue Warbler. Mr. Nuttall’s notice is more extended, and fur- 
nished the basis of the name “ Hermit” Warbler, given in con- 
sequence of what he calls the ‘“eremitic predilection” of the 
bird. He observed it with difficulty in the tops of the pine 
trees, where it searches for its food, and where, he had no doubt, 
the nest would also be found. ‘Its song”, he continues, “ fre- 
quently heard from the same place, at very regular intervals, 
for an hour or two at a time, is a soft, moody, faint, and monot- 
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onous note, apparently delivered chiefly when the bird is at rest 
on some lofty twig, and within convenient bearing of its mate 
and only companion of the wilderness.” 

Dr. George Suckley later confirmed these accounts of the in- 
accessible nature of the bird’s favorite haunts, he having found 
it difficult to reach them with fine shot in the tops of the lofty 
fir-trees, where they spent most of their time. All these reports 
indicate that the anchorites were in their summer homes, and 
inform us of at least one portion of the country in which they 
do breed, though we must be slow to assert that they may not 
also breed elsewhere under different conditions. My specimen, 
as I distinctly remember, was hopping about in a bush close to 
the ground, showing that the habits of the species are not the 
same at all seasons of the year. 


Townsend’s Warbler 


Dendreecn townsendi 


Sylvia townsendi, ‘ Nutt.”, Towns. Journ. Phila, Acad. vii. 1837, 191 (Columbia River),— 
Aud. OB. v. 1839, 36, pl. 393, f. 1. és 

Sylvicola tewnsendl, Bp. CGL. 1838, 23.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 59.—Nutt. Man. i. 2d ed. 1840, 446.— 
Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 59, pl. 92.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 308, 

Dendroica townsendi, Sci. PZS. 1658, 295, 298; 1859, 374 (Oaxaca).—B. B. é R. NAB.i.1874, 265, 
pl. 12, £.5.—Hensh, List B. Ariz. 1875, 156.—Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1876, 200. 

Dendreca townsendi, Cowes, Ibis, 2d ser. i. 1865, 163 (Arizona).— Sel. Ibis, i. 24 ser. 1865, 89 
(critical).—Sund. Oefv. K. Vet.-Akad. Forh. iii. 1869, 610. 

Sylvia townsendil, Towns. Journ. Phila. Acad. viii. 1839, 153, 

Mniotilta townsendil, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196. 

Dendroica townsendil, Bd. BNA. 1858, 269.—S. & S. Ibis, i. 1859, 11 (Guatemala).—Ovop. & 
Suckl. NHWT. 1860, 179.—Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 185.—Turnb. B. E. Penn. 1869, 53, fig. ; 
Phila. ed. 42 (Pennsylvania). 

Dendreca townsendii, Ooop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 91, fig —Ooues, Key, 1872, 98.—Coop. Am. Nat. 
viii. 1874, 16. 

Sylvicola townsendii, Finsch, Abb. Nat. iii. 1872, 35 (Alaska). 

Sylvia melanocausta, ‘Licht.”, “ Brandt, Ic. Ined. Rosso-As. pl. i.f.5, 9” (fide Finech). 

Townsend’s Wood-Warbler, Townsend’s Warbler, Authors. 


Has.—Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, from Alaska to Guatemala. (A 
stray specimon taken near Philadelphia.) 


Cu. sP.—f Supra flavo-viridis, nigro striata; infra anticé 
flava, posticé alba, jugulo pectore lateribusque nigro striatis, lateri- 
bus capitis nigris flavo circumeinctis. 2 jugulo flavo intertincto 
(et auricularibus viridibus ? ). 


¢, adult: Entire upper parts yellowish-olive, rather darker than in virens, 
everywhere streaked with black, especially on the crown, where the black 
usually predominates; no hidden yellow on the crown. Sides of the head 
bright yellow, enclosing a large black patch, constituted by the lores and or- 
bital and auricular region, in which the yellow eyelids appear. Chin, throat, 
breast, and sides part way, yellow, the jugulum black; the sides of the 
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breast and of the body streaked with black. Under wing-coverts, belly, 
flanks, and crissum white, the two latter slightly shaded and streaked with 
dusky. Wings crossed with two white bands, that of the median coverts 
broadest. Wings and tail fuscous, the former with pale edgings, the latter 
having two or three outer feathers largely blotched with white. Bill and 
feet blackish horn-color. Length, about 5; extent, 74-8; wing, 23-23; tail, 2. 

Q: Like the g, but the black of the jugulum mixed with yellow (and 
that on the sides of the head mixed with or replaced by olive ?). 

Young: Shade of the upper parts slight brownish, and the black streaks 
slight, obsolete, or wanting. The dark patch on the side of the head oliva- 
ceous, like the back. No continuous black on the jugulum. 

Autumnal adults show various gradations between the characters of the 
old and young. The species is very closely related to D. virens, of which it 
is the Western representative. Adult males are readily distinguished by the 
darker greenish upper parts, conspicuously streaked, especially on the head, 
with black; the black cheeks and auriculars; black of jugulum not reaching 
anteriorly to the bill, and the surrounding yellow spreading on the breast 
back of the black. Young birds are rot so easily discriminated, however ; 
but there are usually traces at least of the black streaks on the upper parts: 
there is no concealed yellow on the crown; the yellow of the under parts, 
quite 9s bright as in the adult, extends far along the breast, behind that 
part where it veils the black. 

The fledgling state of this species is unknown, and some of the characters 
ascribed to the female should be attested by further material. 


OWNSEND’S Warbler is another species respecting which 
our knowledge is limited, and does not include any infor- 
mation respecting the nest or eggs. It is one of the many dis- 
coveries made during Nuttall and Townsend’s journey to the 
Pacific—an adventurous and toilsome pilgrimage for the pur- 
poses of science, fraught with interest to all lovers of nature, and 
greatly redounding to the advantage of botany and ornithology. 
The gist of their notices, which long remained our only source 
of information, is that they found the bird migrating through 
the coniferous forests of the Columbia River region. This ob- 
servation long remained unverified; but we have late advices 
of the bird from Alaska, as far north at least as Sitka. The 
full extent of its breeding range is not yet ascertained ; but I 
have no doubt that the pine belts of the mountains of the 
West, from the latitudes even of New Mexico and Arizona, will 
in the end be found to shelter these birds in summer. During 
September, they are commonly seen migrating through the Col- 
orado region, and in some situations have been observed in 
considerable numbers. They press on through Mexico, and find 
a winter home, in some cases at least, as far south as Guate- 
mala. There is no conclusive evidence that any of them remain 
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with us through the winter. Dr. Brewer, indeed, says that Dr. 
Cooper saw one at Sbhoalwater Bay in December; but on turning 
to both of Dr. Cooper’s works in which this species is men- 
tioned, I find that he only saw at Shoalwater what he “ supposed 
to be this species”, and did not secure the specimen. The same 
gentleman’s statement that he shot two specimens in November, 
1855, in Santa Clara County, California, furnishes, so far as I 
am aware, the record of the latest lingering of the species over 
our border. All of Mr. Henshaw’s Arizona specimens were 
taken in September, during the migration. Mr. C. EB. Aiken’s 
Colorado examples were procured in August and September. 
The extralimital records, from Mexico and Central America, 
relate, probably without exception, to occurrences in winter or 
during the migration. We have consequently in this species a 
bird which occupies the United States in summer from Colorado 
to Sitka, breeding in an unascertained portion of such extent 
of country from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, and which 
late in the fall entirely withdraws from the United States to 
winter in Mexico and Central America. The date of its return 
in spring over our border is not known. I have already indi- 
cated what I presume to be its actual breeding range. In the 
summer, it is confined to the pine regions, at high elevations in 
southerly districts, but down to sea-level in the farther north. 
During the migrations, it is much more generally dispersed ; 
for Dr. Cooper has observed it among low willows and other 
bushes. 

In tracing iis distribution and migrations, we should not over- 
look the unexpected occurrence of this bird, in one exceptional 
instance, near Philadelphia, as attested by the Rev. Dr. W. P. 
Turnbull, in his elegant little treatise upon the Birds of East 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. A full-plumaged male was shot 
in Chester County, near the Brandywine, on the 12th of May, 
1868, and preserved in his collection. 

Mr. Henshaw has left more copious notes than any other 
writer whom I have consulted in the preparation of this article— 
for I never saw the bird alive, and have nothing of my own to 
contribute to its history. He found these Warblers numerous at 
Mount Graham, in Arizona, during the month of September, 
though he experienced some difficulty in securing specimens, as 
the birds kept in the tops of the tallest trees, where only occa- 
sional glimpses rewarded the perseverance with which he 
endeavored to mark them as they dashed out after insects, or 
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flew from tree to tree in their ceaseless migratory course. At 
this time and place, they were not among pines, but in forests 
of spruce and fir, and their flights seemed to be regulated some- 
what by the presence or absence of these kinds of conifers, 
Their motions were extremely rapid ; a moment spent in thread- 
ing the mazes of the interlaced branches,—a few hurried sweeps 
about the ends of the limbs, and they were off to the next tree 
to repeat such actions till lost sight of in the density of the 
forest. Their only note at this season was the chipping sound 
which many Warblers utter. The writer concludes with the re- 
mark, that though he obtained no evidence that the birds breed 
in Arizona, he saw no reason why the mountain fastnesses 
of that Territory should not offer a congenial summer home. 


Black-throated Gray Warbler 


Dendreeea nigrescens 


Sylvia nigrescens, Towns. Journ. Phila. Acad. vii. 1837, 191 (Colambia River); viii. 1839, 
153.—Towns. Narr. 1839, 341.—Aud. OB. v. 1839, 57, pl. 395. 

Vermivora nigrescens, Bp. CGL. 1838, 21.—Nutt. Man. i. 2d ed. 1840, 471. 

Sylvicola nigrescens, Aud. Syn. 1839, 60.—Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 62, pl. 94.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 308. 

Mniotilta nigrescens, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196. 

Rhimanphus nigrescens, Cab. MH. i. 1850, 20. 

Dendroica nigrescens, Bd. BNA. 1858, 270.—Scl, PZS. 1858, 295, 298 (Oaxaca).—Scl. PZS. 1859, 
374 (Oaxaca).— Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. xi. 1859, 106 (New Mexico).—Heerm. PRRR. x. 
1859, 40.—0. d S. NH WT. 1860, 180.—Bd. Ives'’s Rep. Colo. pt. vi. 1861, 5.—Bd. Rev. 
AB. 1865, 186.—Sumich. Mem. Bost. Soo. i. 1869, 547 (Orizaba).— Aiken, Pr. Bost. Soc. 
Xv. 1872, 197 (Colorato).—B. B. é R, NAB. i. 1874, 258, pl. 12, f. 8. 

Dendreca nigrescens, Scl. Cat. 1862, 30 (Oaxaca).—Ooues, Ibis, 1865, 163 (Arizona).—Coues, 
Pr. Phila, Acad. xviii. 1866, 69 (Arizona).—Sund. Oefv. K. Vet.-Akad. Forh. iii. 1869, 
610.—Ooues, Key, 1872, 98.—Coop. Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 16.—Ooues, BN W. 1874, 55, 232,— 
Nels. Pr. Bost. Soc, xvii. 1875, 357 (Cuba). 

? Sylvia palpebralis, Ornith. Comm. Journ. Phila. Acad. vii. 1837, 193 (descr. nulla). 

?Sylvicola tristis, Nutt. Man. i. 2d ed. 1840, 472 (scarcely identifiable). 

Sylvia halseii, Gir. 16 Sp. Tex. B. 1841, fol. 11, pl.3, £.1(9). 

8ylvicola nigricans, Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. vii. 1855, 309 (New Mexico). 

Black-throated Gray (or Grey] Warbler, Authors. 


Hazs.—Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, United States; and south into 


Mexico in winter. Not yet recorded north of the United States. Breeds in 
suitable places throughout its United States range. Winters extralimital. 


Cu. sp.— fd Supra ceruleo-cinerea, dorso medio nigro striato ; 
capite toto et jugulo nigris, maculd ante oculum flava, strigis post- 
oculari et maxillari albis; infra alba, lateribus nigro striatis. 


g, adult: Above bluish-ash, the interscapular region, and usually also the 
upper tail-coverts, streaked with black. Below, from the breast, pure white, 
the sides streaked with black. Entire head, with chin and throat, biack; 
a sharply-defined yellow spot before the eye, a broad white stripe behind the 
eye, and a long white maxillary stripe widening behind from the corner of 
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the bill to the side of the neck. Wings fuscous, with much whitish edging, 
and crossed with two broad white bars on the ends of the greater and median 
coverts. Tail like the wings, the three lateral feathers mostly white, except 
on the outer webs, the fourth with a white blotch. Bill and feet black. 
Size of the last. 

9: Like the male, but the black of the crown mixed with the ashy of the 
back, and that of the throat veiled with white tips of the feathers. 

Young: Like the 9, but the crown almost entirely like the back, and the 
black of the throat still more hidden. Back not streaked. Less white on 
the tail. Bill not entirely black. 

This species varies but little, and chiefly in the intensity and purity of the 
black of the fore parts. Autumnal specimens of either sex are found in 
every stage between the extremes above described. In very immature birds, 
the back has sometimes a slight brownish cast. The curious little yellow 
spot appears at a very early age; I have never seen it wanting. The fledg- 
ling stage I have not seen, nor does it appear to be known. 


ERE is the third Dendreca discovered by the indefatiga- 
ble travellers of whom mention has been made in speaking 
of the two preceding species. Townsend 
gives it as abundant in the forests of the 
Columbia, where he says that it remains 
until very late in the fall, and builds a 
nest of fibrous green moss suspended be- 
tween two small twigs among the upper 
branches of the oak. Nuttall states that 
Fis. 34.—Black-throated Gray it is seen to arrive in the same region early 
ee in May, and infers that it breeds there 
from the character of the notes that he heard it utter. ‘On 
the 23d of May,” he continues, ‘I had the satisfaction of heark- 
ening to the delicate but monotonous song of this bird, as he 
busily and intently searched every leafy bough and expanding 
bud for larve and insects in a spreading oak, from whence he 
delivered his solitary note. Sometimes he remained a minute 
or two stationary, but more generally continued his quest for 
prey. His song, at short and regular intervals, seemed like 
"t shee ’t shay t shaitshee, varying the feeble sound very little, and 
with the concluding note somewhat slenderly and plaintively 
raised.” , 
It was a good many years before we heard of this Warbler 
again. Meanwhile, the systematists were busy with its name, 
much as usual, bandying the bird about from one genus to 
another, but adding nothing whatever to our real knowledge. 
Drs. Cooper and Suckley met with it in the original locality, or 
at least in the same general area, and the latter notes that it 
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generally arrives from the south early in April, is commonly 
found in oak forests, and is rather abundant in the vicinity of 
Fort Steilacoom. Dr. Cooper saw a pair at Puget Sound which 
seemed to have a nest, but he did not succeed in finding it. 
About the time that these observations were made, we had 
sudden word of the species from a distant point in Mexico; for 
M. A. Boucard secured specimens in Oaxaca, Mexico, as Dr. 
Sclater soon recorded. To this very day these advices remain 
the northernmost and about the most southerly we have; for 
the Black-throated Gray has never been traced north of the 
region iu which it was originally discovered, nor yet through 
Mexico into Central America. Prof. F. Sumichrast has, how- 
ever, taken it in Orizaba; and there is much reason to suppose 
that its actual range is not less extensive than that of either 
occidentalis or townsendi. As to its longitudinal dispersion, we 
simply note its spread in suitable forest-clad country from the 
eastern bases of the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Ocean, and 
may next endeavor to trace its movements within this area from 
the rather fragmentary indicia we command. 

In California, the late Dr. A. L. Heermann took a few speci- 
mens near Sacramento City, and also on the mountain range 
between the Calaveras and Mokelumne Rivers, during the au- 
tumnal migration of 1852, when the bird was found gleaning 
its insect food in the upper branches of oak trees, and had notes 
which the observer likened to those of a locust. In the same 
State, the birds appeared to Dr. Cooper to reach San Diego 
about the 20th of April, in small flocks, migrating northward, 
and were not seen after this month. Dr. Suckley’s remark of 
their coming so much farther north in the beginning of the 
same month is somewhat at variance with the experiences of 
others, and I suspect he may have meant to say May, not April. 
During their passage across California, according to Dr. Cooper, 
the birds haunt low bushes along the coast; but afterward, 
he says, they take to the deciduous oaks when the leaves begin 
to grow, eariy in May, at which time the birds reach the Colum- 
bia River. This record of migration squares as to date with 
what is known of the movements of the species in other longi- 
tudes; but the supposed absence of the bird from California 
after April must be cautiously regarded. 

For we have plenty of evidence that the Black-throated Gray 
nestles all through the mountains of corresponding latitudes 
east of California. And first for my own observations, made 
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at Fort Whipple during two seasons. I found the bird common 
there in the pine forests, and especially numerous during the 
migrations; but it was also seen through the summer, and un- 
questionably breeds in that locality. It was first observed about 
the 20th of April, and did not entirely disappear until toward 
October. I generally saw it skipping with great agility through 
the tops of lofty pines, at such height that I could scarcely tell 
what bird it was until some well-directed shot, perhaps after a 
tedious poking about with the gun held almost vertically upon 
my shoulder, brought my victim dropping by stages from one 
limb to another, and then with a long whirl through the clear 
space between the lower branches to the ground, sometimes at 
my very feet. My later spring specimens were some of them 
in full nuptial attire, and the queer scraping notes which I sup- 
posed to come from this species not: seldom descended from the 
leafy canopy where the endless chirpings of the Nuthatches, 
Titmice, and other little birds were mingled with the rappings 
of the Woodpeckers and the harsh, sudden outcries of the 
rowdyish Jays. 

In the autumn, these Warblers appeared, of course, in larger 
numbers, their ranks being recruited by new comers from the 
north, en route to Mexico, land of the mezquite and of “war’s 
revolution”; and at the same season they were also more gener- 
ally dispersed over the country, on the hillsides clad with scrub 
oak, and even along the willow-fringed mountain-streams. Mr. 
Henshaw’s observations, very recently made at corresponding 
latitudes in New Mexico, agree with mine. He found the 
birds in June in the vicinity of Santa Fé, New Mexico, where 
they frequented the growths of pifiones and cedars that cov- 
ered the dry foot-bills. The males were then in worn plum- 
age, as if already breeding—an indication confirmed by the 
non-appearance of tbe females, who were no doubt too assid- 
uous in their housekeeping to come much in the collector's 
way. Mr. Ridgway had already found these birds in the East 
Humboldt Mountains of Nevada, under precisely similar con- 
ditions; there they were abundant in pifion and cedar thickets, 
where they certainly had bred, for he saw families of young 
following their parents in July and August. In Colorado, says 
Mr. Aiken, the birds are rather rare migrants, a few probably 
remaining to breed; they frequent mesas and foot-hills covered 
with low scrubby pifion, making their appearance about the first 
of May, when the males precede the females by a few days, and 
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are heard at frequent intervals to rehearse their curious love- 
songs as they wage their war of extermination against insects 
on every leaf and limb. 

From such data as these, representing nearly all that is posi- 
tively known respecting this bird, it is not difficult to make out 
its movements and mode of life—to see how, entering our ter- 
ritory from the south in April, it disperses to breed over all the 
coniferous regions of the West, at the higher altitudes only in 
the south, but down to the general level of the country in re- 
gions farther north ; how it returns to its winter home, trooping 
through the whole country irrespective, in a great measure, of 
the kind of forest vegetation it may encounter; how diligently 
it forages for its insect prey, and with what repetition the emo- 
tions of the nuptial hours are expressed. Such are traits that 
nearly all Warblers share; but the observant ornithologist finds 
ample room to enlarge his experiences and increase his sources 
of thoughtful pleasure in noting those nice points which, like 
the touches of color upon the plumage, stamp an individuality 
upon each member of this attractive group of birds, 


Cerulean Warbler 


Dendreeca coerulea 


Sylvia cerulea, Wils. ‘‘ AO. ii. 1810, 141, pl.17,f.5". 

Sylvicola cerulea, “Sw.—Jard. ‘‘ed. Wils. 1832, —".—Bp. CGL. 1838, 23.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 
308.—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 438 (Missouri). 

Rhimamphus ceruleus, Scl. PZS. 1857, 18 (Bogota) ; 1858, 64 (Rio Napo).—@undi. J. f. O. 1862, 
177 (Cuba). 

Dendroica cerulea, Bd. BNA. 1858, 280.—Gundl. J. f. O. 1861, 326 (Cuba).— Barn. Smiths. 
Rep. for 1860, 1861, 436.—Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 191.—Trippe, Am. Nat. ii. 1868, 176.— Brew. 
Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 483.—G@undl. J. f. O. 1872, 414 (Cuba).—B. B. d R. NAB. i. 1874, 235, 
pl. 13, f. 10, 11.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 451 (denied to New England).—Hensh. 
Zool. Expl. W.100 Merid. 1875, 196 (Denver, Colo.). 

Dendreeca cxrulea, Scl. Cat. AB. 1862, 31.—S. & S. PZS. 1864, 347 (Panama).—Coues, Pr. Ess. 
Inst. v. 1868, 274.—Sund. Oefv. K. Vet.-Akad. Forh. iii. 1869, 614.—S. & S. PZS. 1870, 836 
(Honduras).—Salv, PZS. 1870, 183 (Veragua).— Allen, Am. Nat. v. 1871, 6.—Allen, Am. 
Nat. vi. 1872, 265.—Scott, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 222.—Ooues, Key, 1872, 99.—Ridgw. 
Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 199.—Gentry, Life-Hist. i. 1876, 108.—Ifinot, B, N. Engl. 1877, 114.— 
Purdie, Bull. Nutt. Club, ii. 1877, 21 (Connecticut).—Merr. Tr. Conn. Acad. iv. 1877, 15 
(Connecticut, two instances). 

Dendreeca cerula, Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1873, 255. 

Sylvia coerulea, Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 193.—Licht. ‘ Preis-Verz. Mex. Vég. 
1830, 2”; J. f. O. 1863, 37.—Thomps. N. H. Vermont, 1853, 82. 

Sylvicola ceerulea, Rich. Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci. for 1836, 1837, 172.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 56.— 
Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 45, pl. 86.— Woodh. Sitgr. Rep. Zui, 1853, 70.—Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
vi. 1853, 311 (Wisconsin).—Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. vii. 1855, 309.—Putn. Pr. Ess. Inst. 
i. 1856, 207 (wrongly attributed to Massachusetts).— Willis, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 
282 (Nova Scotia; doubtful). 

Mniotilta coerulea, Gieb. Nomenc. Av. ii. 1875, 601. 
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Dendroica cerulea, Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. xi. 1859, 106.—Verr. Pr. Ess, Inst. iii. 1862, 156.— 
Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 25; Phila. ed. 18.—Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 58 (Denver, Colo.). 

Dendreca cerulea, Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. vii. 1861,322 (New Granada).—Mellwr. Pr. Ess, 
Inst. v. 1866, 86 (Hamilton, C. W.).—Coues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 110.—Lawr. Ann. 
Lye. N. Y. ix. 1869, 200.—Coues, BNW. 1874, 56, 233.—Jeuy, Field and Forest, iii. n. 3, 
Sept. 1877, 51 (Washington, D. C.). 

Sylvia rara, Wils. iii. 1811, 119, pl. 27, f.2.—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 657.—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 
1823, 448.—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 197.—Bp, Ann. Lye. N. Y. ii. 1826, 
82,.—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 393.—Aud. OB. i. 1832, 258, pl. 49.—Brew. Journ. Bost. Soc. 
i. 1837, 436 (Massachusetts—wropg). 

Phyllopneuste rara, Boie, Isis, 1&28, 321. 

Vermivora rara, Jard. “ed. Wils. 1832”. 

Mniotilta rara, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196. 

Sylvia azurea, Steph. Shaw’s GZ. x. 1817, 653.—Bp. Am. Orn. ii. 1828, 27, pl. 11, f.2.—Bp. 
Ann. Lyc. N. Y. ii. 1826, 85.—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 407.—Aud. OB. i. 1822, 255, pl. 48,— 
Towns. Journ. Phila. Acad. viii 1839, 153 (Oregon 4 !). 

Hypothimis azurea, Boie, Isis, 1828, 318. 

Sylvia bifasciata, Say, Long’s Exp. R. Mts. i. 1823, 170. 

Sylvia populorum, V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 449, n.104. (After Wilson.) 

Fauvette bérylle, V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 448. 

Fauvette des Peupliers, V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 449. 

Fauvette bleuatre, Le Moine, Ois. Canad. 1861, 192. 

Cerulean, Ceralean, or Cerulean Warbler or Wood-Warbler, Azure Warbler, Bluc- 
green Warbler, White-throated Blue Warbler, Authors. 


(Note.—Oerulea and caerulea are not distinguished; neither are cerulea and coerulea.— 
Note that the ‘“Caerulean Warbler” (Motacilla or Sylvia c.) of authors befure Wilson is 
Polioptila, not Dendraca.—See p. 101.) 

Hazs.—Eastern North America to the Rocky Mountains in the latitude of 
Colorado, and to the Lower Missouri. Rare in the Atlantic States; authen- 
tic as a bird of New England (Connecticut, Zinsley, Am. Journ. Sci. xliv. 
1843, —; Purdie, Merriam, ll. ss. cc.). Canada West (UcIlwraith). Cuba 
(Gundlach); no other West Indian record. In winter, Central and portions 
of South America. No Mexican record. 


Cu. sp.—é Cerulea, dorso medio nigro striato; infra alba, 
pectore lateribusque fusco-ceruleo striatis, strigd superciliari alba, 
alis albo bifasciatis, rectricibus lateralibus albo notatis. 9 vires- 
cens, infra sordidé flavo-albida, alis cauddque sicut in mare. 


g, adult: Entire upper parts sky-blue, the middle of che back streaked 
with black ; the crown usually richer and also with dark markings. Below 
pure white, streaked across the breast and along the sides with dusky blue— 
the breast-streaks inclining to form a short bar, sometimes interrupted in 
the middle. Auriculars dusky ; edges of eyelids and superciliary line white. 
Wings blackish, much edged externally with the color of the back, the inner 
webs of all the quills, the outer webs of the inner secondaries, and two broad 
bars across the tips of the greater and median coverts, white. Tail black, 
with much exterior edging of the color of the back, all the feathers, except 
the middle pair, with small, white, subterminal «pots on the inner webs. 
Length, 4-44; wing, 2¢; tail, 2 or less. 

Q, adult: Quite different. Upper parts dull greenish, with more or less 
grayish-blaoe shade, the greenish brightest and purest on the crown, Eye- 
lids, line over eye, and entire under parts whitish, more or less strongly over- 
cast with dull greenish-yellow. Wings and tail dusky, the exterior edgings 
of the color of the back; the bars, spots, and interior edgings white, as in 
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the $. The female is curiously similar to the same sex of D. cerulescens, 
but in the latter the tail-spots are different; there are no white wing-bars, 
but instead there is a small whitish spot at the base of the outer primaries. 

The autumnal plumage of the adults is said to differ in no wise from that 
of the spring. Young males are said to be much like the adult females, but 
less uniformly greenish-blue above and purer white below, with evident 
blackish stripes on the interscapulars and sides of the head. The young 
female resembles the adult of that sex, but is still greener above, with little 
or no blue, and quite buffy-yellowish below. When in full dress, this is a 
very pretty bird, there being something peculiarly tasteful and artistic in 
the simple contrast of the snowy-white with the delicate azure-blue, without 
any “warm” color. 


AVING left in the “ Birds of the Northwest” a sketch of 

the general geographical distribution of this species, I 
resume the subject chiefly to enter into detail respecting the 
western limits of its dispersion, which are wider than is com- 
monly supposed, or than is indicated by Dr. Brewer’s latest 
contribution toits history. It will be remembered that not long 
after Wilson’s original notice of the bird, Thomas Say described 
it under the name of Sylvia bifasciata in Major Long’s Expedi- 
tion to the Rocky Mountains, and such hint of its westward 
extension has very recently been verified by Mr. Henshaw, who 
saw a Warbler, “unquestionably of this species”, on the 17th 
of May, whilst he was collecting in the vicinity of Denver, Col- 
orado. The bird had not previously been recognized from west 
of the Plains. Woodhouse, however, gave it as breeding in 
abundance in the Indian Territory, and Allen as common about 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. These are the principal Western 
records. For though it is true that Audubon assigns it to the 
“Columbia River” on Townsendian anthority, there is probably 
some mistake about this—at any rate, I continue to discredit 
the statement. The Mississippi Valley, in a broad sense, seems 
to be the bird’s main area of distribution, where only is it at all 
abundant. In the Atlantic watershed, it is certainly one of our 
rarer species, though apparently of general dispersion ; but 
there is now no doubt that it enters New England. Audubon, 
indeed, ascribes it to Nova Scotia, and it would not be likely to 
reach that island without passing by New England. Audubon 
says explicitly, “‘the northeastern point at which I have known 
it to be procured is the neighborhood of Pictou, Nova Scotia”; 
but gives no authority nor any circumstances of observation. 
So long ago as 1837, Dr. Brewer gave “ Sylvia rara” as a bird 
of Massachusetts, and for many years the species has been 
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currently attributed to New England, by myself as well as by 
others. Nearly all the later citations to such effect, however, 
have rested upon the appearance of the name in F. W. Put- 
nam’s List of the Birds of Essex County, Mass., published in 
1856 ; but Dr. Brewer “recently ascertained by careful enquiry” 
that the species Mr. Putnam had in view was the Black-throated 
Blue Warbler, D. cerulescens. This left the bird without au- 
thentic Massachusetts record, and caused Dr. Brewer, ignoring 
his 1837 announcement, to deny the bird to New England in 
1875. In 1874, in the ‘ Birds of the Northwest”, I simply que- 
ried the occurrence of the species in that part of the country, 
considering that Linsley’s Connecticut record of 1843 needed 
confirmation, though my other sources of information, such as 
Lawrence’s New York List of 1866, left me in no real doubt of 
its presence in the Connecticut Valley—a fact fully confirmed 
by Mr. Purdie’s and Mr. Merriam’s respective records above 
cited. The only authoritative record I know of the occurrence 
of the bird north of our boundary is that above cited, fur- 
nished by Mr. Mellwraith, of Hamilton, Canada West. In the 
Middle States, the Cosrulean Warbler is certainly rare ; it is so 
given by Dr. Turnbull for Pennsylvania, and Dr. Prentiss and 
I never saw it alive in the District of Columbia; though it has 
been got in this place on more than one occasion, the last being 
an instance of which I am informed by Mr. L. P. Jouy, of Wash- 
ington, who happens into my study with the information, by a 
curious coincidence, as I pen this very article (October 16, 1877), 
and who published the case in the number of ‘‘ Field and Forest” 
above cited, which appeared a few days afterward. 

The Cerulean Warbler entirely withdraws from the United 
States in the fall. It is singular that we have no Mexican 
record, and that our only West Indian one is from Cuba. For 
aught that we know to the contrary, the bird makes for Central 
America, and winters in Yucatan, Guatemala, the Isthmus, and 
New Granada, even pushing as far in South America as the 
Rio Napo. 

Good fresh observations respecting the nest, eggs, and breed- 
ing habits of the Cosrulean Warbler are wanted, as the present 
generation of ornithologists knows nothing of these matters 
but what it has inherited from the last one. 
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Audubon’s Warbler 


Dendreca auduboni 


Sylvia audubont, Towns. Journ. Phila. Acad. vii. 1837, 191 (Columbia River) ; viii. 1839, 153. 

Sylvicola auduboni, Bp. CGL. 1838, 21.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 52.—Nutt. Man. i. 2d ed. 1840, 
414.—Gamb. Pr. Phila. Acad. iii. 1846, 155.—Gamb. Journ. Phila. Acad. i. 1847, 37.— 
Bp. CA. i. 1850, 307. 

Mniotilta auduboni, Gray, G. of B. i, 1848, 196. 

Dendroica auduboni, Scl. PZS. 1858, 295, 298 (Oaxaca).—Xant. Pr. Phila. Acad. xi. 1859. 
191.—Hold. d& Aiken, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 197.—B. B. d R. NAB. i. 1874, 229, pl. 13, 
f.1.—Hensh. List B. Ariz. 1875, 156.—Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1876, 174. 

Dendreca auduboni, Sel. PZS. 1860, 250 (Orizaha).—S. & S. Ibis, ii. 1860, 273 (Guatemala).— 
Sel. PZS. 1864, 172 (City of Mexico).—Ooues, Ibis, 2d ser. i, 1865, 163 (Arizona).—Coues, 
Pr. Phila, Acad. 1868, 83 (Arizona).—Brown, Ibis, 2d ser. iv, 1868, 420 (Vancouver).— 
Sund. Oefv. K. Vet.-Akad. Forh. iii. 1869, 613.—TZrippe apud Ooues, BN W. 1874, 232.— 
Nels. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 357.—Frazar, Bull. Nutt. Club, ii 1877, 27 (Cambridge 
Mass. !). 

Sylvia audubonil, Awd. OB. v. 1839, 52, pl. 395. 

Sylvicola audubonil, Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 26, pl. 77.~— Woodh. Sitgr. Rep. Zuii, 1853, 71. 

Dendroica audubonil, Bd. BNA. 1858, 273.—Bd. U.S. Mex. B. Surv. ii. pt. ii, 1859, Birds, 
10.—Kenn. PRRR. x. 1859, 24.—Heerm. ibid. 39.—Coop. & Suck. NH WT. i. 1860, 181.— 
Hayd. Tr. Amer. Philos. Soc. xii. 1862, 160.—Bd. Rev. AB. i. 1865, 188.—Ooop. Am. 
Nat. iii, 1869, 33.—Stev. U. S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1870, 1871, 463.—Merr. U. S. Geol. 
Surv. Terr. for 1872, 1873, 675, 713. 

Dendreca andubonil, Coues, Pr. Phila. Acad. xv. 1866, 69.—Ooop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 88, fig.— 
Cowes, Key, 1872, 100,—Ooues, BNW. 1874, 58.—Ooop. Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 16.—Yarr. 
é& Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 10.—Hensh ibid. 41, 58, 75, 102.—Nels. Pr. Bost. Soc. 
xvii. 1875, 343. 

Dendroica audubonis, Bd. Ives's Rep. Colo. R. pt. vi. 1861, 5. 

Dendroica coronata var. auduboni (!], Ridgw. Bull. Ess. Inst. v. 1873, 180 (Colorado). 

Audubon’s Warbler, Western Yellow-rump, Authors. 


Hazs.—From the easternmost bases and outlying foot-hills of the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific, United States and British Columbia; probably also 
to Alaska. South in winter through Mexico to Guatemala. Accidental in 
Massachusetts. 


Cu. sp.—d Ceruleo-cinerea, dorso nigro striato ; vertice medio, 
uropygio, guld et lateribus pectoris, flavis; pectore nigro, ab- 
domine albo, lateribus nigro-striatis ; 9 brunneo-cinerea, pectore 
nigro maculato. 


g, adult, in summer: Upper parts clear bluish-ash, streaked with black. 
A central longitudinal spot on the crown, the rump, throat, and a patch on 
each side of the breast, rich yellow. Sides of the head little darker than the 
upper parts; eyelids narrowly white, but no decided superciliary white 
stripe. The ash of the upper parts extending far around the sides of the 
neck. Jugulum and breast in high plumage pure black, though usually 
mixed with some grayish skirting of the feathers, or invaded by white from 
behind, or even touched with yellow here and there. Belly and under tail- 
coverts white, the sides streaked with black. Wings blackish, with gray or 
white edging, especially on the inner quills; the median wing-coverts tipped, 
the greater ones edged and tipped, with white, forming a great white blotch. 
Tail like the wings, the outer webs narrowly edged with gray or white, tho 
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inner webs of all the lateral feathers with large white blotches. Bill and 
feet black. One of the larger species. Length, 54-5$; extent, 2-93; wing, 
24-3; tail, 24. 

@, in summer: Generally similar to the ¢. Upper parts duller and 
browner slate-color, with less heavy dorsal streaks; crown-spot and other 
yellow parts paler; breast not continuously black, but variegated with black, 
white, and the color of the back. Sides only obsoletely streaked. Eyelids 
scarcely white, and cheeks hardly different from the back. White of wing- 
coverts mostly restricted to two bars; white tail-spots smaller. 

Both sexes in autumn and winter, and young: Upper parts quite brown, 
with obscure black marking. Yellow crown-spot concealed or wanting; yel- 
low of throat, rump, and sides of breast paler and restricted. Under parts 
whitish, shaded on the sides, and usually across the breast, with a dilute tint of 
the color of the back, the breast and sides obsoletely streaked with darker. 
White of wing-coverts obscured with brownish. 

Very young: No yellow anywhere. Everywhere streaked ; above with 
blackish and brownish ash, below with dusky and whitish. Wings and tail 
much as in the autumnal plumage of the adult. 

The full breeding dress of this species is worn but a short time. The 
spring moalt is usually not completed until some time in May, as early 
May and all April specimens show more or less evident traces of the dull 
brown winter plumage, mixed with the clear slate-color. September and 
October specimens are much the same. The early streaked condition is very 
brief, the distinctive marking of the species soon appearing. 

In comparing this species with D. coronata, its Eastern representative, the 
very marked character of restricted yellow throat, in contrast with the 
more extensively white throat of D. coronata, has drawn attention from other 
equally good characters. In D. coronata, in full plumage, the whole sides of 
the head are pure black, bounded above by a white superciliary line; whereas 
this part is little darker than tho back in auduboni, and there is no white line. 
The breast of D. coronata does not appear to be ever continuously black, nor 
do the two white bars on the wings fuse completely into a large white patch. 
Younger and autumnal or winter specimens are more similar, but the dis- 
tinctive yellow throat of auduboni shows at least in traces at a very early 
age, and is always distinctive. In the very earliest streaky stage, the two 
species are indistinguishable. 


LL things considered, we may fairly regard Audubon’s 
Warbler as the most characteristic species of the genus 
Dendreca in the West. Not that it is more specially indicative 
of the fauna from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific than 
D. townsendi, D. occidentalis, and D. nigrescens respectively 
are; but that it is much more abundant and more equably dif- 
fused over the country than any one of the three other species 
just mentioned are known tobe. It almost entirely replaces the 
Yellow-rump Warbler or Myrtle-bird in this region, and in fact 
forms its exact Western representative, being equally common 
and no less conspicuous among the small insectivorous birds 
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which throng the forests and thickets of the entire West. It 
is a fourth species of Dendreca discovered by Nuttall and 
Townsend, completing their additions to our knowledge of the 
varied exhibitions of bird-life which compose this extensive 
genus. Their original accounts of the bird are not entirely con- 
sistent, nor as satisfactory in other respects as could be desired, 
but we have gradually come into possession of the materials 
for a tolerably complete biography. 

Not the least interesting point in the history of Audubon’s 
Warbler is its recent occurrence on the side of the continent 
where it does not properly belong. Mr. A. M. Frazar has this 
year published a note of his capture of a specimen at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on the 15th of November, 1876. As he says 
that it was a fine male spevimen, with the yellow of the throat 
very plainly marked, there is no reason to doubt the accuracy 
of his identification; and we may match the case with that of 
the Townsend’s Warbler which lately wandered into Pennsylva- 
nia. This estray aside, Audubon’s Warbler has never been 
known to come eastward beyond the line of arboreal vegetation 
which marks the easternmost foot-hills and outlying elevations 
ot the Rocky Mountains. As soon as we fairly enter the wooded 
tracts, as distinguished from those slight fringes of trees that 
straggle along the water-courses, we are pretty sure to find 
Audabon’s Warbler, and we may find it anywhere, so we be in 
the woods at the right season, thence to the Pacific. The north- 
ern limit of its distribution is a little uncertain. The bird is 
known to enter British Columbia, and I have myself observed 
it on the headwaters of the Saskatchewan, on the northern 
border of Montana. Though we have as yet no Alaskan record, 
we should be slow to infer that it does not reach at least part 
way through that country—as far as the Pacific fauna proper 
extends. D. coronata is found there, Alaska being doubtless 
the region whence come those straggling Yellow-rumps that oc- 
casionally turn up in the Pacific region. D. auduboni is no less 
hardy a bird than its Eastern analogue, and its northwestern 
restriction, wherever the line may actually be drawn, is infer- 
ably determined by the topographical rather than climatic con- 
ditions, which are well known to carry the Eastern Province 
proper to the very shores of the Pacifie in the higher latitudes. 
In the opposite direction, Audabon’s Warbler is known to pen- 
etrate through Mexico and to reach various portions of Central 
America, where again, as at the far North, it greets its Eastern 

18 BO 
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cousin; for Mr. Albert Salvin found both Eastern and Western 
Yellow-rumps together, at San Geronimo, in November, 1859. 
As to the local and seasonal movements of Audubon’s War- 
bler within the extensive area thus sketched : The bird is migra- 
tory, like all the rest of our Warblers, and the “tidal wave” 
passes twice a year, bearing the vast majority of individuals 
north in spring and southin autumn. The extent of the spring 
movement seems to be sufficient to bring all those that entered 
Mexico the previous fall back into the United States; at any 
rate, if some linger to breed in even the most elevated portions 
of Mexico, the fact has not become known to us. The body of 
birds thus thronging over our border takes upon itself two 
movements: one of these, the ordinary to-and-fro migration, 
spreads the species in latitude, until the limits of its geograph- 
ical range are attained ; the other is an up-and-down movement, 
equally obvious and decided, though of course less extensive, 
which carries the species into suitable breeding grounds, at the 
higher elevations of the lower latitudes. Thus a breeding 
range is secured which is almost coextensive, geographically 
speaking, with the entire United States range of the species, 
yet entirely dependent upon topographical features of the coun- 
try; for while at the North the birds may breed anywhere, down 
to sea-level, at the South their nesting-grounds are found only 
along certain lines or in certain spots that attain sufficient ele- 
vation. There is nothing peculiar in this; in fact, it is the rule 
equally applicable to various other migratory birds. The case 
of D. auduboni, however, is notable among the Warblers, as that 
of D. coronata also is, in that the winter range of the species is 
unusually extensive; for only a part, perhaps only a small pro- 
portion, of the individuals composing the species withdraw 
from the United States in the fall. How far north the bird may 
be enabled by the hardiness of its constitution to endure the 
rigors of winter is not fully known, for ornithologists are neither 
numerous nor active at this season in the Rocky Mountains. 
But the bird has been seen in Washington Territory in March, 
which is long before any general migration of birds occurs in 
that latitude; and the probability is that the lower levels and 
sheltered situations generally may harbor numbers of the birds 
in winter, even toward the northern extremes of their habitat, 
just as the Eastern Yellow-rumps are sometimes seen in Massa- 
chusetts at the same season. However this may be, it is certain 
that the lower portions of the Colorado Basin, and of the coun- 
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try generally at corresponding latitudes in the Pacific water- 
sheds, are witness of the birds through the winter. In such Jat- 
itudes, the species, as a species, is resident; but it by no means 
follows that the individuals which we see there in the winter 
are those that were bred in the vicinity. In the nature of the 
case, the question is not likely to be decided; but the probabil- 
ity is, to judge from analogy, that the winter representatives 
of the species in New Mexico, Arizona, and Southern California 
consist mainly of Northern-born birds which have migrated 
southward, and that Mexico and Guatemala are supplied from 
more southerly broods, that may have been raised in the very 
latitudes where others of the species pass the winter. Should 
such be the case, we see clearly that the migratory impulse is 
carried out in all cases, even though Audubon’s Warblers may 
be found in certain areas at all seasons of the year. I think, 
however, that we are all unconsciously apt to be biassed 
respecting the general subject of the migrations of birds, by too 
close reliance upon the north-south lines of movement, to the 
extent of underrating the lateral and the up-and-down ranges 
of species, which are particularly noticeable in countries much 
diversified by mountains. For instance, the Black Snowbird is 
commonly supposed to come from the North in the fall, and so 
it certainly does; but its sudden appearances, dependent upon 
changes of the weather, remained unaccountable till it was 
learned that the bird breeds in the mountains even as far south 
as Virginia and North Carolina, and flies up and down, accord- 
ing to exigencies of the weather. 

The general statements I have made respecting the move- 
ments of Audubon’s Warbler are gathered from sources too 
numerous to be spread in full upon this record ; but I shall re- 
count some of the more prominent observations which are at 
our service. In Colorado State, according to Mr. T. M. Trippe, 
Audubon’s Warbler is abundant, migratory, and breeds from 
an altitude of 9,000 or 9,500 feet up to timber-line. It reaches 
Idaho from the South about the middle of May, goes higher up 
to breed, and rears its young during the latter part of June and 
in July, in the dense spruce forests of the mountain-sides, 
whence it begins to descend in August, becomes common in 
the lower parts of the country in September, and disappears by 
October. In the same State, Mr. Aiken says this Warbler is a 
common summer resident, particularly numerous during the 
migrations, when it is dispersed over the whole country from 
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the stunted pines of the timber-line to the deciduous trees and 
bushes bordering the streams of the Plains, but during the 
breeding season restricted to an altitude of 8,000 to 10,000 feet, 
where they rear their young in the fastuesses of the pines and 
aspens. He found it as early as April 16, but it does not be- 
come numerous till some time afterward. Henshaw saw it about 
Denver early in May, and found it tolerably common on the 
pine-clad mountains of Southern Colorado from about 9,000 feet 
upward, The birds had paired by the Ist of June, and a fin- 
ished but still empty nest was discovered a week later on the 
top of a small spruce some thirty feet high. This nest was 
composed of bark strips firmly and neatly woven, with a lining 
of fine grasses; it was four inches in diameter and an inch deep. 
In Arizona, the same diligent and observing naturalist ascer- 
tained that these Warblers breed in the White Mountains, 
where he took young just from the nest on the 12th of Jaly, 
even so far south as Mount Graham, where the young birds 
were just beginning their new plumage on the Ist of Augusi. 
At Fort Whipple, in the same Territory, I found these Warblers 
to be extremely abandant—as much so as I ever saw Yellow- 
trumps in the Kast—during both the vernal and the autumnal 
migrations. I thought then that they bred in the neighboring 
mountains at higher elevations, and am now satisfied that such 
is the case. I used to find them while they were on the move 
in almost any situation, but they were specially conspicuous by 
reason of their numbers and their activity in the cottonwood 
trees and mixed undergrowth along the various mountain 
streams from the 20th of April to the 10th of May, and again 
during the month of October. They were also seen occasionally 
during the winter, even at this elevation, and Dr. Cooper attests 
their presence in numbers at the same season along the Colo- 
rado River, at Fort Mojave. The experience of the last named 
with the birds in California accords with what has gone before. 
He obtained newly-fledged birds at Lake Tahoe in September, 
and considers it probable that they breed throughout the 
higher ranges of the Sierra Nevada. At Santa Cruz, latitude 
37°, and down to sea-level, the birds did not appear until the 
end of September ; some winter there; about the 20th of March, 
the dull plain garb is quickly exchanged for the gay vernal 
attire, and the birds are off by the middle of April. Great 
numbers, he says, winter in various portions of Southern Cali- 
fornia, where they flutter and chirp among the weeds of the 
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plains as well as in the woods. They retire toward the north 
in April, none being seen after May, even in the Coast Range 
south of San Francisco, though they reappear in September. 
According to Heermann, they winter in California as far north 
as Sacramento, and Cooper is inclined to believe that some re- 
main, in mild winters, in the Columbia River region. In Nevada, 
Ridgway states this beautiful Warbler inhabits chiefly the pine 
forests of the higher mountain-ranges during the summer, but 
also frequents the cedar and pifion woods of the desert mount- 
ains, descending thence to the lower portions of the country, 
where it haunts the shrubbery of the water-courses, precisely 
after the manner of the Eastern Yellow-rump. In Montana, at 
latitude 49°, and at an elevation of about 4,500 feet, I found 
Audubon’s Warblers abundant, and evidently at their birth- 
place, as the time was August, and before any migration had 
begun. 

But it is needless to multiply quotations further. The only 
nest of Audubon’s Warbler I have ever seen is the one in the 
National Museum, transmitted from Vancouver by the late Mr. 
J. Hepburn, who affirms that the structure may be placed indif.- 
ferently in the upper branches of trees or in bushes only a few 
feet from the ground; and that the eggs, to the number of four, 
are white, with red markings, chiefly about the larger end. 
The nest just spoken of was built in the crotch formed by three 
forks of an oblique stem, its shape consequently being obliquely 
conical. The exterior of the nest is composed of rather coarse 
strips of fibrous bark and weeds variously intertwined, the main 
substance consisting of fine grasses, mosses, and rootlets, 
mixed with some large feathers and bits of string, these mis- 
cellaneous materials being closely matted or felted; and the 
interior is finished off with an abundant lining of horse-hairs. 

The general habits of Audubon’s Warbler indicate no traits 
of character that are not shared by its very well-known Eastern 
relative, the familiar Yellow-rump. In some parts of thecountry, 
as in Eastern Colorado, and also in Guatemala, the two species 
are found together, behaving exactly alike. Mr. Salvin noticed 
them thus associated at San Geronimo, where they congregated 
on the ground, and got most of their food in this way. One 
difference, however, between the two birds has been attested 
by independent observers. Mr. Trippe likens their ordinary 
chirping note to one of the sounds uttered by the Barn Swal- 
low, while Mr. Ridgway speaks of their feeble ‘wit’ as some- 
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thing quite unlike the loud, sharp ‘chip’ of the Eastern Yellow- 
trump. The full song of the bird has never, to my present 
recollection, greeted my ears; Mr. Trippe, who has heard it, 
calls it ‘a simple little carol”, and Nuttall says it is like that 
of the Summer Warbler, but superior in style of execution. 


Yellow-rumped Warbler 


Dendreeca coronata 


Motacilla coronata, L. SN. i. 1766, 333, n. 21 (Edw. pl. 293).—Bodd. Tabl. PE. 1783, 44, 
pl. 709, f. 1 (Fauvette ombrée de la Louistane).—Gm. SN. i. 1788, 974, n. 21 (Briss. Buff. 
Edw. Penn. and Lath.),—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 599. 

Sylvia coronata, Lath. IO. ii. 1790, 538, n. 115.—V. OAS. ii. 1807, 24, pls. 78, 79.— Wils. AO. ii. 
1810, 138, pl. 17, f.4; ii. 356, pl. 45, f.3—V. N. D. d'H. N, xi. 1817, 178.—Steph. Gen. Zool. 
x. 1817, 636.—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 426, n.25.—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 
192.—Bp. Aun. Lyc. N. Y. ii. 1826, 77—Licht. ' Preis-Verz. Mex. Vég. 1830, 2” 
(J. f. O. 1863, 57).—Less. Tr. Orn. 1831, 418.—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 361.—Aud. OB. ii. 
1834, 303, pl. 153.—D' Orb. Ois. Cuba, 1839, 60.—Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 307.— 
Thomps. Vermont, 1853, 80.—Gieb. Vog. 1860, 56, f. 110.—Weiz, Pr. Bost. Soc. x. 
1866, 267 (Labrador). 

Sylvicola coronata, S. dé R. FBA. ii. 1831, 216—Bp. CGL. 1838, 22— Vig. ZoéL Voy. Bloss. 
1839, 16.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 51.—Nutt. Man. i. 2d ed. 1840, 411.—Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 23, pl. 
16.—Gosse, B. Jam. 1847, 155 —Denny, PZS. 1847, 38.— Bp. CA. i. 1850, 307.—_ Burnett, Pr. 
Bost. Soc. iv. 1851, 116 —Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 310.—Read, ibid. 398.— Woodh. 
Sitgr. Rep. Zui R. 1853, 71.—Reinh. J. f. O. 1854, 439 (Greenland).—Henry, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. vii. 1855, 309.—Bry. Pr. Bost. Soc. 1855, 142 (Massachusctts, in January).— 
Kenniec. Tr. Ill. Agric. Soc. i. 1855, 583.—Pratten, ibid. 601.—Putn. Pr. Ess. Inst. i. 1856, 
207.—Sa.lé, PZS. 1857, 231 (San Domingo).—Mazim. J. f. O, vi. 1858, 114.—Bry. Pr. 
Bost. Soc. vii. 1859, 110 (Bahamus).—Martens, J. f.0. 1859, 213 (Bermudas).— Willis, 
Smiths. Rep. for 1852, 1859, 282 (Nova Scotia).—Bland, ibid. 287 (Bermudas).—Brew. 
Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1860, 306 (Cuba).—Albrecht, J. f. O. 1861, 52 (Bahamas).— Albrecht, J. f. 
O. 1862, 194, 201 (Jamaics,).— Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 437 (Western Missouri).— 
Bry. J. f. O. 1866, 184 (Porto Rico).—Bry. Pr. Bost. Soc. x. 1866, 251 (the same).— 
Bry. Pr. Bost. Soc. xi. 1867, 91 (San Domingo).—Trippe, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi. 1871, 114. 

Mnjotilta coronata, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196.—Cabot, Naum. ii. Hoft iii. 1852, 65.—Kneel. 
Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 1857, 234.—Reinh. Ibis, iii. 1861, 5 (Greenland). 

Rhimanphus coronatus, Cab. MH. i. 1850, 19. 

Rhimamphus coronatus, Gundl. J. f. O. 1855, 473; 1861, 408 (Cuba).—Scl. PZS. 1856, 291 
(Cordova). 

Dendroica corobs a, Gray, List of G. of B., App., 1842, 8.—Bd. BNA. 1858, 972.—Scl. PZS. 
1858, 295 (Cordova).—S. & S. Ibis, i. 1859, 11 (Guatemala).—Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
xi. 1859, 106-0. d S. NHWT. 1860, 187 (Washington Territory).—Barn. Smiths. 
Rep. for 1860, 1861, 436.—Coues ¢& Prent. Smiths. Rep. for 1&61, 1862, 407 (Washington, 
D. C.; wintering).—Boardm. Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 1862, 125 (Maine, breeding).— Verr. 
Pr. Ess. Inst. iii. 1862, 147.—Hayd. Tr. Amer. Philos. Soc. xii. 1862, 160 (Dakota).— 
March, Pr. Phila. Acad. xv. 1863, 292 (Jamaica, breeding).—Alen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 
1864, 62.—Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 187.—Lawr. Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii. 1866, 284.—Butch. 
Pr. Phila. Acad. xx. 1868, 149 (Laredo, Tex.).—Trippe, Am. Nat. ii. 1868, 171.—Dall 
é Bann. Tr. Chicago Acad. i. 1869, 278 (Alaska, breeding).—v. Frantz. J. f. O. 1869, 
293 (Costa Rica).—Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 24; Phila, ed. 17.—Abbott, Ai. Nat. iv. 1870, 
543.— Dall, ibid. 600.—Parker, Am. Nat. v. 1871, 168 —Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 
4 (nesting ; Maine).—Gundl. J. f. 0. 1872, 413 (Cuba).— Aiken, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 
196 (Colorado).—Ridgw. Bull. Ess. Inst. v. 1873, 180 (Colorado).—B. B. é R. NAB. i. 
1474, 227, pl. 12, f. 9, 12.—Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 58 (Co'orado).—Brew. Pr. Bost. 
Soc. xvii. 1875, 439.—Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1876, 193. 

Dendroica coronatus, Gundl. J. f. O. 1861, 326 (Cuba). 
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Dendreca coronata, Scl. PZS. 1859, 363 (Kalapa).—Lawr. Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii. 1863, 6 (New 
Granad»).—Blak. Ibis, v. 1863, 62.—-S. é S. PZS. 1864, 347 (Panama).— Dress. Ibis, 2d 
ser. i. 1865, 478 (Texas).—McIlwr. Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1266, 85.—Brown, Ibis, 2d ser. iv. 
1868, 420 (Vancouver).—Cowes, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 109.—Ooues, Am. Nat. ii. 1868, 
161.—Coues, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 272.—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N.Y. ix. 1868, 94 (Costa 
Rica).—Sund. Oefv. K. Vet.-Akad. Foérb. iii. 1869, 613.—Cope, Am. Nat. iv. 1870, 395, 
396.—Coop B. Cal. i. 1870, 89, figs.—S. € 8. PZS. 1870, 836 (Honduras).—Coues, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. xxiii. 1871, 20.—Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 363.—Trippe, Am. Nat. 
vi. 1872, 47.—allen, Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 265, 359.—Purdie, Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 693.— 
Mayn. B. Fla. 1873, 51.—Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1873, 235.—Merr. Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 
1, 8.—Coues, BNW. 1874, 57.—Trippe, ibid. 232 (Colorado, abundant).—Gentry, Life- 
Hist. i. 1876, 109.—Minot, B. N. Engl. 1877, 124.— Merr. Tr. Conn. Acad. iv. 1877, 16. 

Figuler couronné @or, Buf. ‘ Hist. Nat. Ois. v. 312”, 

Fauvette couronn¢e dor, V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 426. 

Figuier cendré tacheté de Pensilvanie, Ficedula pensilvanica cinerca nevia, Briss. 
Orn. vi. 1760, App. p. 110, n. 81 (Edw. pl. 298) (first basis of Mot. coronata Gm.). 

Golden-crowned Flycatcher, Edw. Gl. pl. 298 (sole basis of Motacilla coronata Linn.). 

Golden-crowned Warbler, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 486, n.111.— Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 403, n. 294. 

Motacilla canadensis, L. SN. i. 1766, 334, n. 27 (based on Briss. iii. 524, pl. 27, £1; nec L. 
SN. p. 336, n. 42, which is Dendraca cw@rulescens). 

Motacilla cincta, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 980, n.27 (= M. canadensis L. n. 27 + Belted Warbler, 
Penn. & Lath.).—Lath. 10. ii. 1790, 539, n. 116.—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 604. 

Figuier & ceinture, Buf. ‘‘ Hist. Nat. Ois. v. 303”. 

Figuier cendré de Canada, Ficedula canadensis cinerea, Briss. Orn. iii. 1760, 524, u. 67, 
pL 27, f. 1 (basis of Mot. canadensis Linn. n. 27, nec n. 42). 

Belted Warbler, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 408, n. 306.— Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 487, n. 112. 

Mésange de Virginie, Parus virginlanus, Briss. Orn. iii. 1760, 575, n. 14 (quotes Klein, 74, 
n. 8, and Catesby, 58). 

Parus virginianus, L. SN. i. 1766, 342, n. 9 (Catesby and Briss.).—@m. SN. i. 1788, 1010, 
n. 9.—Lath. 10. ii. 1790, 567, n. 15.—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 625.—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 50. 

Luscinia uropygio luteo, Klein, “ Av. 74,n.8”. 

Virginian Titmouse, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1725, 546, n. 13.—Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 423, n. 325. 

Yellow-rump, Parus uropygeo luteo, Catesby, Car. i. 1771, 58, pl. 58 (not Yellow-rumped 
Warbler of Lath. and Penn., whichis D. maculosa). (Basisof Parus virginianus Linn.) 

Mésange a croupion jaune, Buf. “ Hist. Nat. Ois. v. 453". 

Fauvette a croupion jaune, V. N. D. d’H. N. xi. 1817, 180.—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 444. 

Motacilla umbria, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 959, u. 70 (Buff. v. 162; PE. 709, f.1, &c.).—Turt. SN. i. 
1806, 589. 

Sylvia umbria, Lath. IO. ii. 1790, 518, n. 34. 

Fauvette ombrée de la Louisiane, Buf. ‘‘ Hist. Nat. Ois. v. 162”. 

Fauvette tachetée de la Louisiane, Bug. PE. 709, f. 1. 

Dusky Warbler, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 410, n. 309, 

Umbrose Warbler, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 437, n. 30 (PE. 709, f. 1). 

Motacilla pinguis, Gm. SN. i. 1784, 973, n. 115 (based on Buff. Penn. and Lath.).—Turt, SN. i. 
1806, 598. : 

Sylvia pinguis, Lath. IO. ii. 1790, 543, n. 132. 

Figuier grasset, Buf. ‘‘ Hist. Nat. Ois. v. 319”. 

Grasset Warbler, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 411, n. 314.—Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1873, 496, n. 127. 

Figuier du Mississipi, PE. 731, f. 2 (generally assigned to Dendreaeca pennsylvaniea). 

Sylvia flavopygia, V. OAS. ii. 1807, 47 (usually wrongly quoted as “xanthopygia”. 
= Parus virginianus L. Gm.). 

Sylvia xanthorhoa, V. N. D. d’H. N. xi. 1817, 180 (after Catesby). 

Sylvia xanthoron, Vieill. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 444, n. 87. 

Parus cedrus, uropygio flavo, Bartr. Trav. Fla, lst Am. ed. 1791, 292. 

Bec-fin couronné, D'Oro, |. c. 

Fauvette couronnée, V. OAS. ii. 1807, 24.—Le Moine, Ois. Canad. 1861, 190. 

Yellow-crowned Warbler, Yellow-crowned Wood Warbler, Yellow-rumped Warbler, 
Yellow-rump, Myrtle-bird, Authors. 


Has.—North America, but chiefly the Eastern Province. In the North- 
west, extends across the continent; thence some individuals straggle south- 
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ward along the Pacific side to Washington, and probably Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. North to the Arctic coast; Greenland. West to the Rocky Mountains 
in the latitude of Colorado, where common. West in the Missouri region 
into Dakota, and nearly across that Territory in the Mouse River area. 
South into Mexico and Central America and various of the West India 
Islands. Breeds mostly north of the United States, but also in Northern 
New England; and also in Jamaica. Winters anywhere in the United States 
from the latitude of Southern New England southward, and also in the sub- 
tropical and tropical countries just mentioned. 


Cu. sp.—s Similis precedenti ; lateribus capitis nigris, super- 
ciliis albis ; guld albé; pectore nigro alboque intermixto ; alis 
albo bifasciatis. 


3: Like the last species, excepting in the following points :—Throat white. 
Breast black, mixed with white. Sides of the head definitely pure black; 
edges of eyelids, and long, narrow superciliary line, white Wings crossed 
with two broad white bars, which, however, do not fuse into one white 
patch, owing to narrowness or deficiency of white edging along the outer 
webs of the great coverts. Size of the last. 

The seasonal sexual changes of plnmage, and those dependent upon age, 
are precisely parallel with those of D. auduboni. . 

A sketch of the literary vicissitudes which the Yellow-rumped Warbler has 
suffered may not unprofitably occupy some of the space which would other- 
wise be given up to an account of its habits, already familiar to most per- 
sons, especially as I am not aware that the intricate history of the matter 
has ever been fully brought out, though the bare names coronata, canadensis, 
virginianus, umbria, pinguis, cincta, flavopygia, and xanthorhoa are all currently 
and properly quoted in the present connection. Weare too much in the habit 
of unconsciously supposing that when we have once “hunted down” a Latin 
binomial name we have got at the root of the matter; when, in fact, pinning 
a Gmelinian or even a Linnzan name, in many cases, should be but the pre- 
liminary to determining the actual basis of the species. Gmelin, in particu- 
lar, was a turbid stream, generally several removes from the fountain-head ; 
while Linneus himself seems to have known comparatively little of birds 
other than of his own country, and his accounts are for the most part at 
second hand. In the cases of very many North American birds, known in 
the last century, the real authors of species were Catesby, Edwards, Brisson, 
Buffon, Latham, and Pennant, who are too often ignored, because they had 
the misfortune to write before 1766, or failed to accent the shibboleth of sci- 
ence; Linnzeus was the original describer of very few of our birds, and 
Gmelin perhaps not of a single one. The state of the case is very well illus- 
trated in the instance of Dendreca coronata. The synonymatic digest of the 
whole matter, as given above, looks singularly involved ; but the bird is one 
of such marked characters that it is not difficult, exercising due care, to 
make it perfectly plain. 

To begin with the Motacilla coronata Linn., which has come down to us 
through a chain of genera,—Sylvia, Sylvicola, Mniotilta, Rhimanphus or Rhi- 
mamphus, and Dendroica or Dendreca: This was based solely upon Ed wards’s 
plate 298 of the ‘“Golden-crowned Flycatcher”, which became Buffon’s 
“Figuier couronné dor”, and the ‘Golden-crowned Warbler” of Pennant 
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and Latham, being also described meanwhile by Brisson (who, by the way, 
was one of the very best ornithologists of the last century) as the “ Figuier 
cendré tacheté de Pensilvanie”, otherwise Ficedula pensilvanica cinerea nevia. 
This set of names, therefore, go and all hang together upon Edwards’s plate. 

Linnzus again got hold ox the Yellow-rump under the name and style of 
“Figuier cendré de Canada”, Ficedula canadensis cinerea, originally described 
by Brisson from a specimen or specimens sent by Gantier from Canada to 
the Réaumur Museum. Brisson’s description is very particular, as usual, 
and his bird is also figured. This plate and description are the basis of Mo- 
tacilla canadensis Linn., species n. 27, p. 334. It is necessary to specify this 
page and number of Linnzus, for he has on p. 336, n. 42, another Motacilla 
canadensis, based on Ficedula canadensis cinerea minor of Brisson, iii. p. 527, pl. 
27, f. 6; this last being altogether a different bird, namely, the Black- 
throated Blue Warbler, Dendraca canadensis or cerulescens of modern authors.* 

Linneus, for the third time, brought up agai::st the Yellow-rump in tho 
shape of Catesby’s Parus uropygeo luteo, Anglicd, Yellow-rumped Titmouse, 
figured on his plate 58; and this time he named it Parus virginianus, follow- 
ing Brisson, who, in 1760, described it very fully under the same name in 
Latin, and under the name of “ Mésange de Virginie” in French. Brisson 
quotes Catesby, and also Klein,—tbe latter under the name I have above 
placed in quotation-marks, not having examined the book in this connection. 
At Buffon’s hands, Catesby’s bird became the Mésange @ croupion jaune, a 
translation of Catesby’s name; in Pennant’s and Latham’s works, it was ren- 
dered as the Virginian Titmouse, a simple version of Brisson’s name Gme- 
lin simply kept up with the procession at this point, while poor Turton came 
straggling after. A little later, Vieillot, in the Oiseaux de l’Amérique Sep- 
tentrionale, perceiving that the bird was no Parus, placed it in the genus 
Sylvia; but, as if to pay himself for his sagacity, presumed to change the 
Parus virginianus into Sylvia flavopygia, rendering “yellow rump” into such 
wretched bastard Latin that his commentators have generally quoted it 
sxanthopygia. Vieillot himself seems to have become displeased with the 
name he had bestowed, for he changed it to xanthorhoa in 1817, in the Nouv. 
Dict., and to xanthoroa in the Encyclopédie Méthodique. This concludes 
a third set of names, traceable to Catesby’s ‘‘Yellow-rump”; but before I 
have done with this part of the subject, I should account for the Yellow- 
rumped Warbler of Pennant and Latham. For, as must be particularly 
not:d, the “Yellow-rump” of Pennant and Latham is a very different 
bird, to wit: the Yellov-rumped Flycatcher of Edwards’s pl. 255; the 


* Besides this double employ of Motacilla canadensis by Linnwus, Boddaert, in 1783, used 
the same term twice, in different connections, both different from Linnzus’s use of the 
terms. On p. 4 of the Tableau, Boddaert names a Motacilla canadensis, basing it upon 
PE. 58, f. 2, which is Dendrecca estiva. On p. 24 of the same work, Boddaert names another 
Motacilla canadensis, based primarily upon PE. 398, f. 2 (which is Siurus auricapillus), with 
some of the synonyms of Dendreca added (M. canadensis Linn., sp. n. 27, and Edw. Gl. 
252), Boddaert having evidortly confounded the Golden-crowned Flycatcher of Edwards 
and the Golden-crowned Warbler of Pennant and Latham with the Golden-crowned 
Thrush of Edwards. Therefore :— 

Motacilla canadensis Linn. (sp. 27) = Dendreca coronata. 

Motacilla canadensis Linn. (sp. 42) = Dendreeca cerulescens. 

Motacilla canadensis Bodd. (p. 4—PE. 58, f. 2) = Dendreeca estiva. 

Motacilla canadensis Bodd. (p. 24—PE. 398, f. 2) = Siurus auricapillus, mixed with some 
synonyms of Dendreca coronata, 
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Ficedula pensilvanica nevia of Brisson, iii. p. 502, n. 56; the “Figuier a téte 
cendrée” of Buffon; the Dendreca maculosa, or Black-and-yellow Warbler, 
of modern authors. 

A bird which is found in Linnzus is generally reproduced in Gmelin under 
the same name; but Motacilla canadensis, Linn. sp. 27, above fully explained, 
disappears with that single author—to be more precise, it reappears, but 
under a different title. For we find it again in the Motacilla cincta of Gmelin. 
Gmelin does not, indeed, quote M. canadensis ; but he numbers his cincta 
“27”, and bases it primarily on Brisson’s pl. 27, f. 1. Now, Brisson, in de- 
scribing the yellow spots which exist, one on each side of the breast of D. 
coronata, spoke of them as if they formed a band or belt across the breast,— 
“entre le ventre & la poitrine est une bande transversale jaune”, says he; 
and out of this expression comes the “ Figuier 4 ceinture” of the Count de 
Buffon, and the Belted Warbler of Latham and Pennant, Mf. cinctaGm. This 
fourth set of names are to be bundled together with the Motacilla canadensis 
Linn., sp. 27, and hung upon the peg of Brisson (iii. 524, pl. 27, f. 1). 

Besides operating upon the three Linnzan names, curonata, virginianus, and 
canadensis (= cincta), we have discussed, Gmelin stumbled twice more upon 
the Yellow-rump, giving us our fifth and sixth Latin binomials, umbria and 
pinguis. In the Planches Enoluminées, there is tigured, at pl. 709, f. 1, a bird 
called on the plate “Fauvette tachetée de la Louisiane”, and in Buffon’s 
text “Fauvette ombrée de la Louisiane”, which is recognized as a Yellow- 
rump at first glance; the same was called the “ Dusky Warbler” by Pennant, 
and the “ Umbrose Warbler” by Latham. This became Gmelin’s MVotacilla 
umbria ; and all these names go with PE. 709, f.1. For the sixth time (and, 
so far as I know, the last for the eighteenth century), the unhappy Yellow- 
rump comes upon the stage as Motacilla pinguis—the “Fat Warbler”. This 
name is based npon the “ Figuier grasset” of Buffon, rendered by Pennant 
and Latham as the “Grasset Warbler”. There is no plate that I know of to 
refer to in this case, and the descriptions are not as satisfactory as could be 
wished; but there is no reasonable doubt of the species. For though La- 
tham, for instance, describes the “throat and fore part of the neck pale 
rufous”, yet the rest of his account is sufficiently pertinent, and the mention 
of ‘a spot of yellow on the head” and the ‘yellow rump” fixes the bird 
he had in view as the Yellow-rump in some obscure imperfect plumage in 
which the yellow on the sides of the breast was not present or not noticed. 
It is said to be from “ Louisiana”, a term which at that date, it will be re- 
membered, covered most of the United States west of the Mississippi. 

There is yet another representation of the Yellow-rump, as I take it, 
though not usually quoted in this connection. I refer to Pl. Enlum. 731, f. 2, 
called “Figuier du Mississipi” on the plate. This has been generally quoted, 
following Linnaeus, Gmelin, and Latham, as pertaining to the Chestnut-sided 
Warbler (Quebec Warbler of Pennant and Latham), MW. icterocephala, but the 
plate certainly resembles D. coronaia more nearly, whatever may be said of 

be descriptions that go with it. 

I trust that I have made it clear how the various specific names above 
cited—coronata, canadensis, virginianus, cincta, umbria, pinguis, and flavopygia 
or “sxanthopygia”, with canthorhoa or “ zanthoroa”—came to be applied to one 
and the same species; how canadensis No. 42 differs from canadensis No. 27 of 
Linnzus; and how the Yellow-rumped Flycatcher or Warbler of Edwards, 
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Latham, and Pennant differs from the Yellow-rump of authors; and have 
accounted for the large number of polynomial Latin, French, and English 
names that the same bird has received. The state of the case is nothing 
unusual; for though the number of names is perhaps in excess, yet this is 
offset by the possibility of determining them all, The reader may imagine 
how inextricable would have been the confusion had the bird been some 
plainly-marked species closely resembling several others. 


HAT little I have here to say of the Myrtle-bird relates 
chiefly to its extensive dispersion in the West beyond 
the recognized limits of the Eastern 
Province, of which the bird has been 
generally supposed characteristic. It 
is not remarkable that it should have 
been found in some cases on the 
Pacific side, seeing that it extends 
northwestward obliquely across Brit- 
ish America into Alaska, where it 
breeds, and whence some individuals F's. 35—Yellow-rumped Warbler. 
pass south, reaching Washington Territory and doubtless yet 
other regions along the Pacific side. The westward trend of 
the species in the United States may correspond nearly with 
the oblique lay of the Coteau de Missouri in Dakota; thus 
the birds are common at the proper season in the Red River 
Valley, and thence in the same watershed nearly across Dakota, 
along the parallel of 49°; but directly west of this, in the Mis 
souri watershed, and even in that of the Saskatchewan, they 
are not known to occur; and in the Rocky Mountains at 499, 
D, auduboni is the species, not D. coronata. 

The common and regular occurrence of the Yellow-rump in 
the main chain of the Rocky Mountains is a fact of compara- 
tively recent recognition, fully attested by such observers as 
Trippe, Aiken, and Henshaw. Thus, the first named of these 
ornithologists speaks in the “Birds of the Northwest” of the 
abundance of Myrtle-birds about Idaho and Colorado, where 
they appear during the latter part of April, go as high as 8,500 or 
9,000 feet, and disappear about the 10th of May, passing north. 
Mr. Henshaw has recorded the-capture of several specimens at 
Denver, Colorado, where in early May the birds were noticed 
with Audubon’s Warblers, the two species associating so inti- 
mately that they were sometimes heard singing in the same tree. 

I have in another bird-book noted the singular distribution 
of this species according to season, without special reference 
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to its geographical dispersion at large. Itis a hardy bird, capa- 
ble of enduring the rigors of winter almost everywhere in the 
United States; nevertheless, numbers press on to the south, 
reaching Central America along with the tenderest and most 
susceptible species of the family, while others are taking the 
weather as it comes in the Middle States, and even portions of 
New England. The breeding range is no lesscurious. Ordina- 
rily, no Myrtle-birds nestle anywhere in the United States south 
of Northern New England; yet some at least of those that 
winter in the West Indies do not migrate at the vernal crisis of 
the year, but rear their young on the spot, as Mr. March has 
recorded from Jamaica, in the paper above cited. 

For accounts of the general habits of this species, reference 
may be made to other treatises, as the necessary limits of the 
present work forbid me to be as full as I should like to be in 
the cases of those species which are scarcely entitled to any 
place in this volume. 


Blackburnian Warbler 


Dendreca blackburnize 


? Figuier orangé, Buf. “ v. 313”. 

?Figuier étranger, Buf. PE. 58, f. 3. 

? Motacilla fusca, Mull. Syst. Nat. Snppl. 1776, 175 (from Buffon). 

? Fauvette orangée, V. N. D. d’H. N. xi. 1817, 206; Ency. Méth. ii 1823, 459. 

? Motacilla aurantia, Bodd. Tabl. PE. 1783, 4 (PE. 58, f.3) (Figuier orangé Buff. “v. 313"; 
Figuier étranger, name on PE. 58, f. 3). 

? Mniotilta aurantia, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196. ‘ 

? Urange-headed Warbler, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 492, n. 119. 

? Motacilla chrysocephala, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 971, n. 107 (Guiana) (based on ths foregoing). 

?Sylvia chrysocephala, Lath. 10. ii. 1790, 541, n. 124 (same as the foregoing).— V. N. D. d’H. 
N, xi. 1817, 206.—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 700.—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1223, 459, n. 143. 

? Sylvicola chrysocephala, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 309. 

?Grey-Poll Warbler, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 461, n. 66.—Penn, AZ. ii. 1785, 402, n. 291, 

2? Fauvette a téte grise, V. N. D. d’H. N. xi, 1817, 224; Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 412. 

? Motacilla incana, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 976, 0.125 (New York. Grey-Poll Warb er of Penn. and 
Lath ).—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 601. 

? Sylvia incana, Lath. IO. ii. 1790, 527, n. 48 — Vieill. N. D. a'H. N. xi. 1817, 224.—Steph. 
Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 628.—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 442, n. 81. 

? Mniotilta incana, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196. 

Motacilla blackburniz, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 977, n. 127.—Twurt. SN. i. 1806, 601. 

Sylvia blackburniz, Lath. 10. ii. 1790, 527, n. 70.—V. OAS. ii. 1807, 36, pl. 96.— Wils. AO. iii, 
1811, 64, pl. 23, f. 3.—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 627.—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 432, n. 43.— 
Bp. Journ. Phila, Acad. iv. 1824, 195 —Bp. Anu. Lyc. N. Y. ii. 1826, 80.—Nutt. Man. i. 
1832, 379.—Aud. OB. ii. 1834, 208; v. 1859, 73, pls. 135, 399.—Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 
1839, 308.—Thomps. Vermont, 1853, 82. 

Sylvia blackburni, V. N. D.d’H.N. xi. 1817, 168. 

Sylvicola blackburnia, Jard. “ed. Wils.1832”.— Rich. Rep. Brit. Assoc. fur 1836, 1837, 172.— 
Bp. CGL. 1833, 22.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 57.—Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 48, pl. 87.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 
307 —Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 310.—Read, ibid. 398.—Scl. PZS. 1854, 111 (Qui- 
jos).—Kennic. Tr. Ill. Agric. Soc. i. 1855, 583.—Putn. Pr. Ess. Inst. i. 1856, 207.—Bry. 
Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1859, 110 (Bahamas).— Willis, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 282 (Nova 
Scotia).—Albrecht, J. f.O. 1861, 52 (Bahamas).—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 438 
(Missouri). 
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Sylvicola blackburnia, Pratten, Tr. Ill. Agric. Soe. i. 1855, 602, 

Mniotilta blackburnia, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196. 

Rhimanphus blackburniz, Oab. MH. i. 1850, 19. 

BRhimamphus blackburnia, Sel. PZS. 1855, 143 (Bogota) ; 1858, 64 (Rio Napo). 

Dendroica blackburniz, Bd. BNA. 1853, 274.—S. & S. Ibis, i. 1859, 11 (Guatemala).—Scel. 
PZS. 1860, 84 (Ecuador).—Scl. PZS. 1860, — (Pallatanga).—Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 
1861, 436.—Ooues & Prent. Smiths. Rep. for 1861, 1862, —.—Verr. Pr. Ess. Inst. iii. 1862, 
147.—Boardm. Pr. Bost. Soc, ix. 1862, 125.—Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 62.—Bd. Rev. 
AB. 1865, 189.—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii. 1866, 2°4.~Trippe, Am. Nat. ii. 1868, 179 — 
v. Frantz. J. f. O. 1869, 293 (Costa Rica).—Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 24; Phila. ed. 17.—Merr. 
U.S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1872, 1873, 713.—B. B. dé R. NAB. i. 1874, 237, pl. 13, f. 2, 3. 

Dendreca blackburnia, Scl. PZS. 1859, 363 (Xalapa).—Oab. J. f. O. 1860, 328 (Costa Rica).— 
Lawr. Aun. Lye. N. Y. vii. 1862, 468 (New Granada).—Blak. Ibis, 1863, 68 (Hudson's 
Buy).—Dress. Ibis, 2d ser. i. 1865, 478 (Texas).—MeI ler. Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1866, 85.—Salv. 
PZS3. 1867, 136 (Veragua).—Lawr. Ann. Lye. N. Y. ix. 1866, 94 (Costa Rica).—Couea, 
Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 272.— Ooues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 18€8, 110.—Allen, Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 
577.—Sund. Oofv. K. Vet.-Akad. Forh. iii. 1869, 611.—Cope, Am. Nat. iv. 1870, 395, 396.— 
8. é 8. PZS. 1870, — (Merida) —Salv. PZS. 1870, 183 (Veragua).— Wyatt, Ibis, 1871, 322 
(Columba).—AUen, Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 265.—Salv. Ibis, 3d ser. ii. 1872, 314 (Chontales).— 
Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 363.—Coues, Key, 1872, 100.—Allen, Bull. MCZ. iii. 1872, 
124, 166, 175 (Kansas and Utah).—Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1873, 235.—Coues, BNW. 
1874, 59.—Gentry, Life-Hist. i. 1876, 112—Minot, B. N. Engl. 1877, 112.— Merr. Trans. 
Conn, Acad. iv. 1877, 16.——_———,, Bull. Nutt. Club, iii. 1878, — (Fort Bayard, N. M.). 

Sylvia parus, Wils. AO. v. 1812, 114, pl. 44, f. 3.—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 727.—V. Ency. 
Méth. ii. 1823, 449, n. 106.—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 200.—Bp. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. 
ii. 1826, 82.—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 392.—Aud. OB. ii. 1434, 205, pl. 134.—Peab. Rep. Orn. 
Mass. 1839, 310.—Thomps. Vermont, 1853, App. 23. 

Sylvicola parus, By. CGL. 1838, 22.—A ud. Syn. 1839, §5. —Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 40, pl. 83.—Linsl. 
Am. Journ, Sci. xliv. 1843, 257.— Bp. CA. i, 1850, 311.—? ? Reinh. J. f. O. 1854, 426 (Green- 
land).— Kennic. Tr. Ill. Agric. Soe. i. 1855, 590.—Bry. Pr. Bost. Soc. 1855, 142 (Massachu- 
setts, in January).—Putn. Pr. Ess. Inst. i. 1856, 226.— Wiliis, Smiths. Rep. for 1852, 
1859, 282 (Nova Scotia).—Trippe, Am. Nat. ii. 1868, 179. 

Mniotilta parus, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196.—? ? Reinh. Ibis, iii. 1861, 6 (Greenland). 

Rhimamphus parus, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 311. 

Sylvia melanorhoa, Vieill. Nouv. Dict. d’ Hist. Nat. xi. 1817, 1€0 (Martinique) ; Ency. Méth. 
ii. 1823, 444, n. 88. 

Mniotilta melanorhoa, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 197. 

Blackburnian Warbler, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 412, n. 317. —Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii 1783, 461, n. 67. 

Traquet Blackburn, V. 1. c. 1807. 

Fauvette Blackborn, V. 1. c. 1823. 

Fauvette 4 croupion noir, V. ll. cc. 1817 and 1823. 

Fauvette Hemlock, V. 1. c. 1823 (= parus Wilsoa). 

Fauvette blackburnian, V. N. D. a’H. N. xi. 1817, 168.—Le Moine, Ois. Canad. 1861, 199. 

Fauvette d’automne, Le Moine, Ois. Canad. 1861, 207 (= parus Aud.). 

Hemlock Warbler, Orange-throated Warbler, Authors. 


Note.—It may be worth while to look into the synonymy of the Blackburnian Warbler, 
part of it being very problematical. The earliest conjectured name of the bird is the 
“Figuier orang6é” of Buffon, figured on Pl. Enlum. 53, f.3, under the name of “ Figuier 
étranger’’, and said to be from ‘‘Guiana”. This is the sole basis of no less than three 
binomial names— Motacilla fusca Miiller, 1776, 1. aurantia Bodd., 1783, and U. chrysocephala 
Gm., 1788, and also became the '‘Orange-headed Warbler” of Latham. The Pl. Enlum. is 
not clearly referable to the present species, nor are the descriptions identifiable with cer- 
tainty. Miiller’s runs as follows :—,,55. Der Fliigelfleck, Motacilla fusca. Sie ist oben 
braun, hat einen gelben Wirbel, und gelbe Augenringe. Die Bra-t ist roth, der Bauch 
gelb, und die Fliigel sind mit einem weissen Flecken gezeichnet, Buffon.'' Latham says:— 
“ Bill black: top and sides of the head, fore part and sides of the neck. fine orange: over 
the eye a brown band; beneath the eye a second, but paler: the upper parts of the body 
and quills reddish brown: wing coverts black and white: breast and belly pale yellow: 
tail black, edged with pale yellow: legs yellow.” These terms are so discordant witb 
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the characters of D. blackburnia, as to lecd us to suppose that an entirely different bird 
may have been in view; and at any rate the in question may be p dover. The 
Pl. Enlam., however, though not well colored, can hardly be anything else than the Black- 
burnian Warbler, and it may become necessary to call the species Dendraca aurantia, 
after Boddaert, who distinctly bases the name on this plate, while Miiller’s earlier account 
simply refers to Buffon without specially indicating what bird of Buffon’s is meant. 

The next candidate for recognition in this connection is the “Grey-poll Warbler” of 
Pennant and of Latham, which became Motacilla incana Gm. Latham’s description is:— 
‘Head, sides of the neck, and upper tail coverts, of a fine grey: wing coverts crossed with 
two white bars: primaries and tail dusky,edged with grey: throat orange: chin and 
breast of a fine yellow: belly of a whitish ash-colour. Inhabits New York.” This ismuch 
nearer the mark, and in fact agrees pretty well with some imperfect plumage of the pres- 
ent species; but as it is acarcely diagnostic (some points seem to indicate Dendraca macu- 
losa), it may also be passed over, in favor of the “ Blackburnian Warbler” of the same 
authors, which became Motacilla blackburnie Gu. This bird was likewise sent from 
‘New York”, and was named after Mrs. Blackburn. 

The fifth name to be noticed is the ‘Hemlock Warbler”, Sylvia parus of Wilson, Nut- 
tall, Audubon, and others, from ‘Pennsylvania’. This species endured for many years— 
in fact, untll Baird in 1858 showed that it was a Blackburnian Warbler. One may bo satis- 
fied of the accuracy of this determination, by referring to Wilson’s original description, 
which perfectly accords with the incomplete dress of D. blackburnie. The reference by 
Audubon of the Autumnal Warbler, Sylvia auti lis, to this species, is clearly an error. 

In 1817, Vieillot gave a sixth name to the species, Sylvia melanorhoa, described from 
“Martinique” in the Nouv. Dict.; and in the Ency. Méth. the species reappears, along 
with the four previous designations, chry hala, i: blackburnic, and parus. The 
bird is here attributed to “TA mérique méridionale ”, which removes the chief objec- 
tion to the name, for the species is not known from the West Indian locality first ascribed ; 
the description is tolerably pertinent, fitting aboutas well as that of Pennant and Latham’s 
“ Grey-poll Warbler” for example, and may be held, in absence of evidence to the con- 
trary, to indicate some incomplete dress of the Blackburnian Warbler. 

Stephens is said to have called this species Sylvia lateralis, in the x. vol. of his Cont. of 
Shaw’s Gen. Zool., 1817, 659; but on turning to this place, I find that the ‘Sylvia lateralis” 
is there described after Latham, from ‘‘ New South Wales”, and does not agree in any 
particular with the characters of the present species. 

The reference of the species to various genera, whereby additional synonyma are 
created, is a matter of course, requiring no comment. 


Has.—Chiefly the Eastern Province. West, however, to Utah (Allen) 
and New Mexico (F. Stephens). Southin winter through Eastern Moxico and 
Central and South America to Ecuador. Bahamas (Bryant). Breeds in the 
northern portions of its United States range and northward io the British 
Provinces; doubtless, alse, in elevated tracts of the Middle States. Winters 
extralimital. A Sylvicola ‘ parus” is attributed to Greenland by Reinhardt, 
1, c. (Frederikshaab, Oct. 16, 1845, Holbéll). 


Cu. sP.—d Nigra, albido varia; vertice medio, strigd superci- 
liart, lateribus colli, guld et pectore flammeis ; reliquis partibus 
inferioribus ea flavo albidis, lateribus nigro striatis; alis caudda- 
que dorso concoloribus, illis speculo magno albo, rectricibus late- 
ralibus magnad ex parte albis. ? Supra brunneo-olivacea, albido 
nigroque varia, guld aurantiacd, alis albo bifasciatis. 


g, adult, in spring: Entire upper parts, including the wings and tail, 
black, the back varied with whitish, the wings with a large white specu- 
lum on the coverts and much white edging of the coverts, the lateral tail- 
feathers largely white, only a shaft-line, with clubbed extremity, being left 
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blackish on the outer two or three pairs. Spot on fore part of crown, eye- 
lids, line over eye spreading into a large spot behind the auriculars, with 
chin, throat, and fore breast, intense orange or flame color. Sides of head 
black in an irregular patch, usually confluent with the black streaks on the 
side of the breast, isolating the orange of the sides of the head from that of 
the throat, and circumscribing che orange patch below the eye. Under parts 
from the breast white, more or less tinged with orange or yellow, the whole 
sides streaked with black. Bill and feet dark. Length about 54; extent, 
84; wing, 22; tail, 2. 

Q, adult, in spring: Similar to the male in the pattern and distribution 
of the colors; upper parts brownish-olive, streaked with black; the fiery 
orange of the male not so intense, or merely yellow, that on the crown ob- 
scure or obsolete. White speculum of the wing resolved into two white 
bars. Sides of the head like the back, instead of black as in the male, and 
the lateral streaks duller and more blended. 

é and 9, adult, in autumn, are sufficiently similar to the respective sexes 
in spring, but the coloration is toned down, the fiery colors of the male being 
less intense, and the black of the back being much mixed with olivaceous, 
bringing about a close resemblance to the spring female; while the female is 
duller still, and more impurely colored. 

Young: Early autumnal birds of the year of this species are very obscure 
looking, showing no sign of the rich coloration of the adults. Above, like 
the adult Q, but still browner, with more obsolete dusky streaking. Usually 
indication of the crown spot in a lightening of the part. Sides of the head 
like the crown, cutting off a superciliary stripe and the eyelids, which are 
ochrey white. Whole under parts white, tinged, especially on the throat 
and breast, with yellowish, the sides with obsolete streaking. Indication of 
the peculiar pattern of the adults, though without their actual coloration, 
together with the extent of white on the tail-feathers, will usually suffice for 
the determination of the species, before any orange appears on the throat, 
after which there can be no difficulty. 


POINT of special interest in the present connection is the 
autheutic record furnished by Allen of the occurrence of 
the Blackburnian Warbler in Utah, where a few specimens were 
secured in the spring of 1871, as he has recorded in the valu- 
able paper above cited. This is, with one exception, the 
westernmost advice we have of the Blackburnian Warbler, 
previously supposed to be confined strictly to the Eastern 
Province, and one which brings the bird fairly into our present 
geographical perspective ; but just as these pages go to press, 
I learn from advance sheets of a forthcoming number of the 
Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornithological Club, that the Black- 
burnian Warbler has been found at Fort Bayard, New Mexico. 
It is a well-known and abundant species, into the natural 
history of which I do not propose to enter here. 
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Black-poll Warbler 


Dendreeca striata 


Muscicapa striata, Forst. Philos. Trans. lxii. 1772, 406, 428, 0.31 (Severn River).—@m.S.N. 
i. 1788, 950, n. 7 (from Forster; quotes also Mill. IlL pl 15, A. B.).—Lath. IO. ii. 1790, 
481, n. 56 (from Forster ; quotes also Striped Flycatcher, Penn. A. Z. ii. 390, and Lath. 
Syn. ii. pt. i. 349).—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 571.—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 370. 

Motacilla striata, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 976, u. 124 (Black-poll Warbler, Penn. & Lath.).—Turt. 
SN. i. 1806, 600. 

Sylvia striata, Lath. IO. ii, 1790, 527, n. 67.—V. OAS. ii. 1807, 22, pls. 75, 76.— Wils. AO. iv. 
1811, 40, pl. 30, f. 3; vi. 1812, 101, pl. 54, f. 3.—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 645.—V. N. D. a’H. 
N. xi. 1817, 219 and 222,—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 441, n. 77, and 464, n. 167.—Bp. Journ. 
Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 199.—Bp. Ann. Lye. N. Y. ii. 182ti, 81.—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 383.— 
Aud. OB. ii. 1834, 201, pl. 133.—Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 309.—Thomps. Vermont, 
1853, App. 22. 

Sylvicola striata, S. é R. FBA. ii 1831, 218—Bp. CGL. 1838, 22.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 53.—Aud. 
BA. ii. 1241, 28, pl. 78 —bp. CA. i. 1850, 308.—Burnett, Pr. Bost. Soc. iv. 1851, 116.—Hoy, 
Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 311.—Read, ibid. 399.—Reinh, J. f. O. 1854, 427 (Greenland). — 
Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. vii. 1855, 309.—Kennic. Tr. Ill. Agric. Soe. i. 1855, 583. — Pratten, 
ibid. 601.—Putn. Pr. Ess. Inst. i. 1856, 207.—ry. Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 1857, 116 (Nova 
Scotia).—Vazim. J. f. 0. 1858, 113.— Wil.is, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 282.—Bry. Pr. 
Bost. Soc. vii. 1859, 110 (Bahamas).—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1860, 307 (Cuba).— 
Albrecht, J. f. O. 1861, 52 (Bahamas).—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 438 (Missouri). 

Mniotilta striata, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196—Oabot, Naum. ii. Heft iii. 1852, 66.—Kneel. 
Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 1857, 234 —Reinh. Ibis, iii. 1861, 6 (Greenland). 

Bhimanphus striatus, Cab. MH. i. 1850, 20. 

Rbhimamphus striatus, Sci. PZS. 1855, 143 (Bogoté).—Gundl. J. f. O. 1855, 475 (Caba).— 
Gundl. J. f. O. 1861, 409 (Cuba). 

Dendroica striata, Bd. BNA. 1c58, 280.—Heary, Pr. Phila. Acad. xi. 1859, 106.—Coues, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. 1861, 220 (Labrador).— Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 436.—Blak. Ibis, 
iv. 1862, 4 (Saskatchewan).—Hayd. Tr. Amer. Philos. Soc. xii. 1862, 161.—Boardm. Pr. 
Boat. Soc. ix. 1862, 125.—Coues & Prent. Smiths. Rep. for 1861, 1862, 408.— Verr. Pr. Ess. 
Inst. iii. 1862, 147. Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 63.—Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 192.—Lawr. 
Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii. 1866, 284.— Brew. Am. Nat. i. 1867, 120.—Trippe, Am. Nat. ii. 1869, 
179.—Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 25; Phila. ed. 18.—Dall @ Bann. Tr. Chicago Acad. i. 1869, 
278 (Alaska).—Dall, Am. Nat. iv. 1870, 600 (Alaska).— Gund. J. f. O. 1872, 414 (Cuba),— 
Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 439.—Packard, Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 271.—Hensh, Rep. 
Orn. Specs. 1874, 59 (Colorado).—Hensh. Zoo]. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1875, 198 (same). 

Dendroica striatus, Gundl. J. f. O. 1861, 326 (Cuba). 

Dendreca striata, Blak. Ibis, v. 1863, 62 —McIlr. Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1866, 86.—Coues, Pr. Ess. 
Inst. v. 1868, 273.—Sund. Oefv. K. Vet.-Akad. Forh. 1869, 614.—S. € S. PZS. 1870, 760 
(Merida).—Trippe, Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 48.—Coues, Key, 1872, 100, f. 42, pl. 2, f. 15, 16.— 
Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 366.—Frippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1873, 235.—Snow, Am. 
Nat. viii. 1874, 757.—Coues, BN W. 1874, 60.—B. B. € R. NAB. i. 1874, 248, pl. 13, f. 9— 
Gentry, Life-Hist. i. 1876, 114.—Minot, B. N. Engl. 1877, 110.—Merr. Trans. Conn. 
Acad. iv. 1877, 16. 

Dendroica pinus [err.!], Cowes, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1861, 
220 (Labrador). 

Dendreca atricapilla, Landb. ‘‘ Arch. f. Naturg. 1864, 
56 (Chile) ’.—Scl. PZS, 1867, 337 (Chile). 

Striped Flycatcher, Forst. 1. c.—Lath. Syn. ii. pt. i. 
1783, 349, n. 46.—Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 390, n. 277. 

Black-poll Warbler, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 460, u. 
65.— Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 401, n. 290. 

Fauvette striée, Fauvette tailor, VY. N. D. d’H. N. xi. 
1817, 219 and 222; and Ency. Méth. if. 1823, 464 
and 441. 

Fauvette rayée, Le Moine, Ois. Canad. 1861, 129. Fic. 38.—Black-poll Warbler. 

Note.—This bird was first described in 1772 by Forster as the ‘Striped Flycatcher”, 


Muscicapa striata. Next it was described as a separate species, the ‘‘Black-poll War- 
bler", by Pennant and Latham, their bird becoming Motacilla striata of Gmelin, it being 
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a mere coincidence that the same specific name, striata, was bestowed upon the two birds, 
supposed to belong to different genera, but which are the same species. Vieillot very 
curiously retains both under the genus Sylvia, in the Nouv. Dict. 1817, and the Ency. Méth. 
1823, baving in each of these works a Sylvia striata in two places, though one he calls in 
French “ Fauvette strié6e", and the other ‘ Fanvette tailor’. Even in Gray, G. of B. 
1848, the name striata is similarly duplicated under Mniotilta. 

Has.—North America, excepting the Western and most of the Middle 
Province. North to the Arctic Ocean and Greenland. Northwest to Alaska, 
in the Yukon region. West to Nebraska and Colorado. South to New Gran- 
ada and perhaps to Chili (cf. D. atricapilla, l. 2. ¢.). Cuba and Bahamas only 
of the West Indies. No Mexican quotations. Breeds from Northern New 
England northward. Winters beyond the United States. Migrates late in 
the spring, bringing up the rear-guard of the Warbler hosts. 


CH. sP.— 6 Olivacea, nigro striata, pileo nigro; infra alba, late- 
raliter nigro striata & rostro ad caudam; alis fuscis, albo bifas- 
ciatis, cauddé fusca, rectricibus lateralibus albo notatis ; pedibus 
pallidis. ¢ supra virescens, undique nigro striata ; infra virenti- 
albida, fusco striata. 


é,adult: Back, rump, and upper tail-coverts grayish-olive, heavily streaked 
with black; whole crown pure glossy black. Below pure white; a double 
series of black streaks starts from the extreme chin, and diverges to pass 
one on each side to the tail, the streaks being confluent anteriorly, discrete 
posteriorly. Side of head above the chain of streaks pure white, including 
lower eyelid. Wings dusky, the primaries with much greenish edging, the 
inner secondaries with whitish edging, the greater and median coverts tipped 
with white, forming two cross-bars. Tail like the wings, with rather small 
white spots at the ends of the inner webs of two or three outer feathers. 
Upper mandible brownish-black ; lower mandible with the feet flesh-colored 
or yellowish. Length, 54-54; extent, 9-9}; wing, 22-23; tail, 2}. 

9: Entire upper parts, including the crown, greenish-olive, with dusky 
streaks; below white, much tinged with greenish-yellow, especially anteri- 
orly, the streaks dusky and not so sharp as thuse of the male, but still very 
evident. Bars and edgings of the wings greenish-white. Tail as in the 
male. Rather smaller than the male on an average. 

Young: Similar to the adult 9, but brighter and more greenish-olive above, 
the streakings few and chiefly confined to the middle of the back; below 
more or less completely tinged with greenish-yellow, the streaking obsolete, or 
entirely wanting. Under tail-coverts usually pure white. These autumnal 
birds bear an extraordinary resemblance to those of D. castanea (though the 
adults are so very different), the upper parts being, in fact, the same in both. 
But young castanea generally shows traces of the chestnut, or at least a buffy 
shade, quite different from the clear greenish-olive of striata, this tint being 
strongest on the flanks and under tail-coverts, just where striata is the most 
purely white. Moreover, castanea shows no streaks below, traces at least of 
which are usually observable in striata. 

The still earlier plumage of the bird when just from the nest is different 
again, for this species, like many other Sylvicolide, Turdide, &c., has at first 
a transient streaky or speckled plumage. In this condition, the upper parts 
are grayish, the lower white, the whole body marked with blackish in the 
form of a terminal spot or bar on each feather. 


19BO 
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URING the vernal migrations, vast numbers of the Black- 
polls enter the United States from their winter home in 
South America, sometimes as early as February, and pass leis- 
urely northward till some of them gain the uttermost Arctic 
regions, while others, presumably later comers, are advised by 
the progress of the season to nestle even short of the northern 
border of our country. None are known as yet to come from 
Mexico—a circumstance long favoring the general impression 
that the species was a thoroughly Eastern one. Nevertheless, 
we have ascertained that some of these birds advance west of the 
Plains, along the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, for they 
have been found in May near Denver, Colorado, by Mr. H. W. 
Henshaw, hovering about the rather debatable border-land of 
the “ Birds of the Colorado Valley”. 


Blackeand-yellow Warbler 


Dendreen maculosa 


Motacilla maculosa, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 984, n. 151 (Briss. iii. 502, 0.56; Penn. ii. 400, n. 288).— 
Turt. SN. i. 1806, 606. 

Sylvia maculosa, Lath. 10. ii. 1790, 536, n. 108.—V. OAS. ii. 1807, 33, pl. 93.—V. N. D. d’H. 
N. xi. 1817, 223.—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 715.—V. Ency. Méth. ii, 1823, 427, n. 29.— 
Bp. Ann. Lye. N. Y. ii. 1826, 78.—Aud. OB. i. 1831, 260; ii. 1834, 145; v. 1839, 458; pls. 
50, 123.—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 370.—Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 308.—D' Orb. Ois. Cuba, 
1839, 72 —Thomps. Vermont, 1853, 81.—Haym. Pr. Phila. Acad. viii. 1856, 290. 

Sylvicola maculosa, &. é R. FBA. ii. 1831, 213, pl. 40.—Bp. CGL. 1338, 22.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 
61,—Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 65, pl. 96.—_Denny, P&S. 1847, 38.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 307.—Hoy, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 310.—Read, ibid. 398.—Kennic. Tr. Ill. Agric. Soe. i. 1855, 5¢3.— 
Pratten, ibid. 602.—Putn. Pr. Ess. Inst. i. 1856, 207.— Willis, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 
282.—Bry. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1859, 110 (Babamas).—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1860, 307 
(Cnba).—Albrecht, J. f. O. 1861, 53 (Bahamas).— Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 438. 

Mniotilta maculosa, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196.—Oabot, Naum. ii. Heft iii. 1852, 66.— 
Kneel. Pr. Bost. Suc. vi. 1857, 234, 

Bhimanphus maculosus, Cab. MH. i. 1850, 20. 

Rhimamphus maculosus, Gund. J. f. O. 1855, 474 (Cuba). 

Dendroica maculosa, Bd. BNA. 1858, 284.—S. €& 8. Ibis, i. 1659, 11 (Guatemala) —Gundl. 
J. f. O. 1861, 326 (Cuba).—Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 436.—Coues & Prent. 
Smiths. Rep. for 1861, 1862, 408—Verr. Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 1862, 147 (Anticosti).—Allen, 
Pr. Ess. Iust. iv. 1864, 63.—Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 208.—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii. 1866, 
284.—Trippe, Am. Nat. ii. 1868, 180.—Sel, PZS. 1869, 374 (Ouxaca).—Turnb. B. E. Pa. 
1369, 25; Phila. ed. 18.—Gundl. J. f. O. 1872, 415 (Cuba).— Packard, Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 
271.—B. B. é R. NAB. i. 1874, 232, pl. 14, f.2.—Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 58 (Den- 
ver, Colo.).—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 439.—Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 
1875, 196 (Denver, Colo.). 

Dendreca maculosa, Scl. PZS. 1859, 363 (Xalapa).—Lawr. Ann. Lyo. N. Y. vii. 1861, 322 
(New Granada).—Scl. PZS. 1862, 19 (Southern Mexico).—Biak. Ibis, v. 1863, 63 (British 
America).—Verr. Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 1863, 234.—S8. @ 8. PZS. 1864, 347 (Panama).— Dress. 
Ibis, 2d ser. i. 1865, 473 (Texas).—McIlr. Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1866, 86.—Coues, Pr. Ess. Inst. 
v. 1868, 273.—Ooues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 110.—Sund. Oefv. K. Vet.-Akad. Foérh. 1869, 
615.—Cope, Am. Nat. iv. 1870, 395, 396, 399.—Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soo. xiv. 1872, 367 (Maino, 
breeding).—Mayn. B. Fla. 1873, 56 —Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1873, 235,—Snow, Am. 
Nat. viii. 1874, 757.—Coues, BN W. 1874, 62.—Gentry, Life-Hist. i. 1876, 123.—Minot, B. 
N. Engl. 1877, 126.—Merr. Trans. Conn. Acad. iv, 1877, 17.—Brewst. Bull. Nuttall Club, 
ii. 1877, 1 (full biography). 
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Sylvia magnolia, Wils. AO. iii. 1811, 63, pl. 23.—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 604.—Bp. Journ. 
Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 194. 

Yellow-rumped Flycatcher, Edw. pl. 255. 

Figuier a téete cendrée, Buf. ‘ Ois. v. 291”. 

Figuier tacheté de Pensilvanie, Ficedula pensilvanica nevia, Briss. Orn. iii. 502, n.56 
(quotes Edw. pl. 255). 

Yellow-rumped Warbler, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 
481, n. 104. - 

Yellow-rump Warbler, Penn. AZ. ii. 400, n. 288 
(a basis of M. maculosa Gm.; not to be con- 
founded with Yellow-rump of modern writers, 
which is D. coronata).—Sw. & Rich. FBA.1.¢. 

Fauvette a téte cendrée, V. N. D. @H. N. xi. 1817 
223; Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 427. 

Spotted Warbler, Pead. 1. c.—Nutt. 1c. 

Bec-fin i téte cendrée, D’Orb.1.¢. 

Black-and-ycllow Warbler, Authors. Fic. 37.—Black-and-yellow Warbler. 


Haxs.—Eastern Province of North America. North to Labrador, Hudson’s 
Bay, Great Slave Lake, &c. South through Eastern Mexico and Central 
Awerica to New Granada. West to the Rocky Mountains of Colorado. Cuba 
and the Bahamas. Breeds from New England northward, and probably 
farther south in elevated portions of the United States. Winters extralimital. 


CH. sp.— é 2 Dorso nigro, plus minusve olivaceo tincto ; uro- 
pygio flavo ; vertice cinereo; lateribus capitis cum fronte angus. 
tissimé nigris, palpebris et strigd postoculari albis ; gastreo flavo, 
crisso albo, pectore lateribusque nigro striatis ; alis cauddque ni- 
gricantibus, illis speculo albo, rectricibus maculis albis quadratis. 


¢ 9, in spring: Back black, usually quite pure and uninterrupted in the 
g, more or less mixed with olive in the 9; rump yellow; upper tail-coverts 
black, often skirted with olive or ashy. Whole crown of head clear ash; 
sides of head black, including a very narrow frontlet; the eyelids and a 
stripe behind the eye, between the ash and black, white. Entire under parts 
rich yellow, excepting the white crissum, heavily streaked with black across 
the breast and along the sides, the streaks on the breast so thick as to form a 
nearly continuous black border to the immaculate yellow throat. Wings 
fuscous, with white lining, white edging of the inner webs of all the quills, 
of the outer webs of the inner secondaries, and with a large white patch 
formed by the tips of the median coverts and tips and outer edges of the 
greater coverts. Tail blackish, with square white spots on the middle of 
the inner webs of all the feathers excepting the middle pair. Bill blackish; 
feet dark. Length, 43-5; extent, 7-74; wing, 2-24; tail, 2-2}. 

Young: Upper parts ashy-olive, becoming grayer on the head; rump as 
yellow asin theadult. No decided head-markings; a whitish ring round the 
eye. Below yellow, generally continuous, but sometimes incomplete, being 
partially replaced by gray; black streaks wanting or few, and confined 
chiefly to the sides. Wiuogs with two whitish bars. Tail-spotsas in the adult. 

While the sexes of the adult of this beautiful species are quite similar, 
differing mainly in the less extent and purity of the black on the back, the 
young are quite different; but may always be recognized by the yellow 
rump, in connection with the extensively or completely yellow under parts, 
and small, square, white tail-spots remote from the ends of the feathers. 
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ITH the name of this pretty species, the list of Eastern- 
Province Warblers which reach westward to the con- 
fines of the Colorado Basin closes. The bird was not long 
since added to the fauna of Kansas by Prof. F. H. Snow, who 
has been foremost in filling out the recognized category of the 
birds of that State; and about the same time, Mr. H. W. Hen- 
shaw found the Black-and-yellow Warbler near Denver, Colo- 
rado, where, on the 17th ot May, 1873, he picked @ male in full 
plumage out of a flock of Audubon’s Warblers, in the company 
of which it was migrating. The occurrence may have been 
wholly fortuitous, as Mr. Henshaw has surmised; but we have 
learned of the appearance of so many Eastern birds along the 
foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains of Colorado, that we should 
be slow to deny that the present species may not pass that way 
regularly each year. 


Grace’s Warbler 


Dendreeca graciwe 


a. gracie 

Dendroica graciz, Coues, MSS.—Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 210 (Fort Whipple, Ariz.).—QOoop. 
B. Cal. i. 1870, 563, fig.—Ridgw. Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 608.—B. B. dé R. NAB. i. 1874, 243, 
pl 14, f. 10.—Hensh, List B. Ariz. 1875, 156.—Heneh. Zool. Exp]. W. 100 Merid. 1876, 197. 

Dendreca graciz, Ooues, Pr. Phila. Acad. xviii. 1866, 67.—Sund. Oefv. K. Vet.-Akad. Forh. 
1869, 611.—Coop. Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 479.— Oowes, Key, 1872, 103.—? Salv. Ibis, iii. 3d ser. 
1873, 428 (Guatemala—decora ?). 

Dendreca gractx, Elliot, lust. BNA. i. pl. vi. 

Mniotilta gracie, Giebel, Nomencl. Av. 1875, 603. 


b. decora 
Dendroica gracie var. decora, Ridgw. Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 608.—B. B. d R. NAB. i. 1874, 220. 


Cu. sP.— go 2? Ceruleo-cinerea, dorso et vertice nigro notatis, 
loris nigris, superciliis et macula suboculari, cum guld et pectore, 
flavis; abdomine crissoque albis, lateribus corporis et colli nigro 
striatis ; alis albo bifasciatis, rectricibus lateralibus magnd ex 
parte albis ; rostro pedibusque nigris. 


é, adult: Entire upper parts ashy-gray, with a slaty-blue tinge; the 
middle of the back streaked with black, the upper tail-coverts less conspic- 
uously so marked; the crown with crowded black arrow-heads, especially 
anteriorly and laterally, the tendency of these markings being to form a line 
along the side of the crown, meeting its fellow on the forehead. A broad 
superciliary line of yellow, confluent with its fellow on the extreme front, 
changing to white behind the eye. Lores blackish; sides of head otherwise 
like the back, enclosing a crescentic yellow spot below the eye; edges of eye- 
lids yellow. Chin, throat, and fore breast bright yellow, bordered with 
blackish streaks; the yellow of the throat separate from that under the eye 
or on the lores. Under parts from the breast white, the sides shaded‘ with 
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the color of the back, and streaked with black in continuation of the chain 
of shorter streaks along the side of the neck. Wings dusky, with very nar- 
tow whitish edging, and crossed with two white bars along the ends of the 
greater and median coverta. Tail like the wings; the lateral feather mostly 
white, excepting the outer web; the next two or three with white blotches, 
decreasing in size. Eyes, bill, and feet black; soles dirty yellowish. Length, 
485-5}; extent about 8; wing, 22; tail, 24. 

é, in autumn: Color of the upper parts obscured with a shade of brown- 
ish-olive, the dorsal streaks obscure. The head-markings as in summer, and 
the yellow parts quite as bright. 

9: Quite similar to the male, and in fact scarcely distinguishable from the 
male in autumn, though the yellow is not quite so strong. 

Young: The slate-gray of the upper parts much shaded with brownish- 
olive, the black streaks wanting on the back, those on the crown obsolete. 
Yellow much as in the adult but paler, and not bordered along the sides of 
the neck with black streaks. The black lores are poorly defined. The wing- 
bars are grayish or obsolete. The white of the under parts has an ochrey 
tinge, and the lateral streaks are not so heavy in color nor so well defined. 

Since this species was originally described, a slight variety (decora) has 
been noted from Honduras, in which the superciliary stripe is wholly yellow 
and does not pass beyond the eye, and there are some other slight charac- 
ters. Among United States species, the present is most like D. dominica, but 
this is much larger, with a much longer and stouter bill, the long white su- 
perciliary line prolonged to the side of the neck, where it enlarges into a 
spot, and the sides of the head and neck broadly black, isolating the white 
lower eyelid, and otherwise different. 


RACE’S Warbler is to me a bird of particular and not 
unpardonable interest, being the only species of this 
beautiful genus that it has fallen to my lot to discover, and 
bearing the name of one for whom my affection and respect 
keep pace with my appreciation of true loveliness of character. 
It is one of the latest additions to the long and varied list of 
Wood- Warblers, and the only species with which the genus has 
been enriched during the last ten or twelve years—a near rela- 
tive of Adelaide’s Warbler* from Porto Rico, described at the 
same time by Professor Baird, and next most closely related te 
the very old species now usually called Dendreca dominica. 
In my original notice of this bird, I referred to certain speci- 
mens collected by Mr. C. Wood, at Belize, British Honduras, 


* A near relative of D. gracie@ is the following Porto Rican species, described 
at the same time by Baird :— 
Dendreca adelaidz. 
Dendroica adelaide, Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 212. 
Mniotilta adelaide, Gray, Handlist, i. 1869, 241, n. 3500. 
Dendroeca adelaide, Sund. Oefv. K. Vet.-Akad. Foch. iii. 1869, 615. 
Dendroica gracie var. adelaide, B. B. dé R. NAB. i. 1874, 220. 
Mniotilta adelaide, Giebel, Nomencl. Av. 1875, 599. 
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where it was said to be common. These specimens, however, 
were afterward described as representing a different variety, to 
which the name decore, was applied by Mr. Robert Ridgway. 

While journeying through New Mexico, en route to Fort 
Whipple, Arizona, in July, 1864, I found Grace’s Warbler on 
the summit of Whipple’s Pass of the Rocky Mountains, not far 
from the old site of Fort Wingate, and secured the first speci- 
men on the second of the month just named. I saw no more 
of the bird—thongh it certainly must live in the pine-clad San 
Francisco Mountains which I traversed—till the following 
spring, when I ascertained that it was the most abundant bird 
of its kind, excepting Audubon’s Warbler, in the pineries in 
the midst of which Fort Whipple is located. I have not yet 
learned of its occurrence anywhere beyond New Mexico and 
Arizona, nor indeed outside of the pine belt that indicates a 
certain elevation of the surface in these Territories; but as it 
is a migratory bird, and has never been found in the United 
States in wioter, there is no doubt that it retires to Mexico in 
the fall, to return in the spring. The extent of its movements, 
however, remains to be ascertained. I secured a fine large suite 
of specimens at Fort Whipple, illustrating the variations of 
the plumage under the different conditions of sex, age, and 
season, and latterly my friend Henshaw has taken many more. 
His were all procured in the White Mountains of Arizona, at 
and near Camp Apache, excepting one which he took at Inscrip- 
tion Rock, New Mexico, which is within an easy day’s march of 
the spot where my original specimen was procured. During 
two seasons he found it to be one of the commonest of the 
summer Warblers in the White Mountains, where the young 
birds just from the nest were observed during the second week 
in July. His observations confirm my own in regard to the 
pine-loving character of the birds; he found them almost inva- 
riably in coniferous forests, passing swiftly along the smaller 
branches of these tall trees, or darting into the air to capture 
passing insects; and even in August, when various families had 
united into small flocks, and were lingering in company with 
other insectivorous birds, before their departure for the South, 
their preference for their native pines was still evident. 

In the spring of 1865, I noted the arrival of these Warblers 
in the vicinity of Fort Whipple on the 20th of April, and they 
continually fell under my observation from this date until the 
third week in September, about which time I suppose they left 
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for the South. They pair off very soon after their arrival, by 
the beginning of May, and I think they must, in some cases at 
least, rear two broods during the summer, as I found newly 
fledged birds during the middle of August. I never discovered 
their nest, but have no doubt it will be found high up in the 
pine-trees, to which the birds are so much attached. They 
keep not only among tall pines, but even in the upper portions 
of these magnificent trees, some of which grow to such height 
that it is a fair gunshot range to their lower limbs, let alone the 
canopy of foliage that stretches to the sunlight out of the lower 
shade it casts itself, affording the happiest hunting-ground to 
these nimble and industrious birds. They are seen coursing 
among the branchlets, skipping at apparent random through 
the endless intricacies of the foliage, hovering momentarily 
about the terminal bunches of needles, and then dashing far 
out into clear space, to capture the passing insect with a dex- 
terous twist and turn. So the season passes, till the young are 
on wing, when the different families, still with bonds unbroken, 
ramble at leisure through the woods, the young birds timid and 
feeble at first, venturing shorter flights than their parents, who 
seem absorbed in solicitude for their welfare, and attend them 
most sedulously, till they are quite able to shift for themsel] ves. 
They are quick to learn; it is not long before, gaining fall con- 
fidence, they loose their family ties; different broods meet in 
undistinguished companies, and all go trooping down the mount- 
aiu-sides, or off to the southward, when first the pine-trees sigh 
and whisper to each other that they hear the threatening mur- 
mur of oncoming storms. 

During the whole summer, these Warblers have no other note 
than that thin and wiry chirping which so many species of this 
group utter. Earlier in the season, when the males would seek 
their fates, they sing right heartily, and with a strength and 
clearness one would scarce expect to hear from musicians of 
such puny size. The song opens with two or three slurred, 
whistling notes, continued for a few moments with a clear, thin 
chirrup that I know not how to express in words. They have 
also another song, which always reminded me of that which is 
so constantly heard from the Redstart during the same climac- 
teric period of its life. 

I await with impatience the discovery of the nest and eggs of 
my sister’s Warbler, and the determination of its winter home, 
that the history of the pretty bird may be completed. 
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The only species of Dendreca not taken into account in the foregoing pages 
are the two following :— 


Dendreca pharetra. 


Sylvicola pharetra, Gosse, B. Jam. 1847, 163.—Gosse, Ilust. B, Jam. 1848, pl. 38.—Bp. 
CA. i. 1850, 309.—Osburn, ‘‘ Zoologist, p. 6660”. 

Mniotilta pharetra, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196.—Giebel, Nomencl. Av. 1875, 605. 

Dendreca pharetra, Scl. PZS. i. 1861, 71.—Scl, Cat. AB. 1862, 353.—Sund. Oefv. K. Vet.- 
Akad. Forh. iii. 1869, 617. 

Dendroica pharetra, Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 192.—B. B. @ R. NAB. i. 1874, 220. 


Has.—Jamaica. 


Dendreca pityophila. 

Sylvicola pityophila, Gundl. Ann. Lye. N. Y. vi. Oct. 1855, 160. 

Rhimamphus pityophilus, Gundi. J. f. O. 1857, 240. 

Dendroica pityophila, Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 208.—B. B. d R. NAB. i. 1874, 221. 

Dendreca pityophila, Sund. Oefv. K. Vet.-Akad. Forh. iii. 1869, 612. 

Mnlotilta pityophila, Gray, Handlist, i. 1869, 241, n,3199.—Giebel, Nomencl. Av. 1875, 606. 
Has.—Cuba. 


Genus SIURUS Swainson 


Seliirus, Sw. Zool. Journ. iii. 1827,171. (Type 
Motacilla aurocapilla L.) 

Siurus, Strickl. ‘‘Syn. 1841, —".—Ooues, Bull. 
Nutt. Club, ti. 1877, 29 (nomenclature). 

Sejurus, Sciurus, Senurus, Seuirus, of Some. 

Enicocichla, Gray, 1840"; List G. of B, 


1841, 31. 
Henicocichla, ‘‘ Agass.”—Oab. M. H. i. 1850, 15. 
Exochocichla, Van der Hoev. ‘ Zool. 1856”. Fic. 38.—Golden-crowned Accentor. 


Cuars.—lIn general form, scarcely distinguishable from Den- 
dreca; larger in size, different in pattern of coloration, in 
habits, gait, and nidification. Bill ordinary. Rictal bristles 
short but evident. Wings pointed, much longer than tail. 
Tarsus longer than middle toe and claw. Tail nearly even, 
with rather acute feathers, and long, copious under coverts. 
Size larger than in Dendreca. Neither wings nor tail parti- 
colored. Above olivaceous, with or without head-markings, 
otherwise uniform ; below white, buffy, or yellowish, profusely 
streaked. Legs slender, pale-colored. Habits terrestrial to 
some extent; nest on the ground; eggs white, spotted. Vocal 
powers preéminent. Gait ambulatorial, not saltatorial, and 
some other traits decidedly Motacilline. 

This genus has held its position in the system by very uncer- 
tain tenure, having been referred to various families, as the 
Turdide, Motacillide, and Sylvicolide. It is difficult to see how 
it differs in any important particular of structure from such a 
Sylvicoline genus as Dendreca for instance, and it seems much 
better located here than among the Wagtails, notwithstanding 
the fact that it resembles these birds in many points of its econ- 
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omy. The number of primaries (nine) excludes it from the 
Turdide. The genus is probably definable by the characters I 
have given, and I continue to endorse Baird’s reference of it to 
the Sylvicolida, considering it to be a terrestrial type of Warbler. 


The original name of the genus, written Seiiirus by Swainson, 
rendered Sejurus by some and amended as Siurus by others, has 
been discarded by some on account of its identity in sound, 
though not in orthography or etymology, with Sciurus, a mam- 
malian genus, But I see no necessity for this. There are ouly 
three well-determined species, all of them North American, and 
two of them occurring in the Colorado Basin, 


Golden-crowmed Accentor 
Siurus auricapillus 


Motacilla aurocapilla, L. SN. i. 1766, 334, n. 29 (Briss. iii. 504; Edw. 91, pl. 252).—G@m. SN. i. 
1788, 982, n. 29.—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 605. 

Turdus aurocapillus, Lath. IO. i. 1790, 323, n. 6.— Wils. AO. iii. 1810, 88, pl. 14, f. 2.—Steph. 
Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 199.—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 641, u. 14.—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. 
iv. 1824, 35.—Nutt. Man. i, 1832, 355; 2d ed. i. 1840, 404.—Awud. OB. ii. 1834, 253 ; v. 1839, 
447, pl. 143.—Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 306.—Towns. Journ. Phila. Acad. viii. 1839, 
153 (Northwestern Unite States)—Thomps. Vermont, 1853, 80.—Read, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. vi. 1853, 398.— Willis, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 281 (Nova Scotia).— Gosse, 
Alabama, 1859, 25. 

Sylvia aurocapilla, By. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 35.—Bp. Aun. Lye. N. Y. ii. 1826, 77. 

Seiurus aurocapillus, Sw. Zool. Journ. iii. 1827, 171; Phil. Mag. i. 1827, 369 ; Isis, 1830 1154.— 
S.@ 2. FBA. ii. 1831, 227.—Bp. CGL. 1838, 21.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 93.—Aud. BA. iii. 1841, 
35, pl. 148.— Gir. BLI. 1844, 92.—Gosse, B. Jam. 1847, 152.—Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 
310 (Wisconsin).—Kennic. Tr. Ill. Agric. Soc. i. 1855, 583.—Pratten, ibid. 601.—Sallé, 
PZS. 1857, 231 (San Domingo).—Mazim. J. f. 0. 1858, 177.—_Bd. BNA. 1858, 260.— Barn. 
Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 435.—Ooues & Prent. Smiths, Rep. for 1861, 1862, 407.— 
Boardm. Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 1862, 125 (Maine).— Verr. ibid. 137 (Anticosti).— Verr. Pr. Esa. 
Inst. iii. 1862, 146.—Hayd. Tr. Am. Philos. Soc. xii. 1862, 160.—Blak. Ibis, v. 1863, 62.— 
March, Pr. Phila. Acad. xv. 1863, 294 (Jamaica).—Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 61.—Bd. 
Rev. AB, 1865, 214, 266.—Lawr. Aun. Lye. N.Y. viii. 1866, 284.— McIlwr. Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 
1866, 85 (Canada West).— Bry. Pr. Bost. Soc. xi. 1267, 91 (San Domingo).—Lawr. Aun. 
Lye. N. Y. ix. 1868, 94 (Costa Rica).—TZrippe, Am. Nat. ii. 1868, 162.—Coues, Pr. Bost. 
Soe. xii. 1868, 110.—Coues, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 271.—Jackson, Am. Nat. iii. 1269, 556.— 
Turnb. B, E. Pa. 1869, 24; Phila. ed. 17.—v. Frantz. J. f. O. 1869, 293 (Costa Rica).— 
Sumich. Mem. Bost. Soc. i. 1269, 547 (Orizaba).—- Dall d Bann. Tr. Chicago Acad. i. 1869, 
268 (Alaska).—Trippe, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi. 1871, 115.—Allen, Bull. MCZ. ii. 1871, 269 
(Florida, wintering) ; iii, 1872, 175 (Kansas).—Coues, Key, 1872, 105, f. 45,—Mayn. B. 
Fla. 1872, 12.—Allen, Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 269.—Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 358,— 
Gundl. J. f. O. 1872, 416 (Cuba).—Packard, Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 271.—Ingersoll, ibid. 
239.—Allen, Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1874, 52 (Dakota).—Coues, BNW. 1874, 70.—B. B. é RB. 
NAB. i. 1874, 280, fig. pl. 14, f.11.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 440.—Gentry, Life- 
Hist. i. 1876, 138.—Minot, B. N. Engl. 1877, €4. 

Sciurus aurocapillus, D’Orb. Ois. Cuba. 1839, 55.—Denny, PZS. 1847, 38,—Putn. Pr. Ess. 
Inst. i. 1856, 209.—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 437.—Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 


1873, 234, 
Siurus aurocapillus, A. é H. Newt. Ibis, i. 1859,142 (St. Croix).—S. & S. Ibis, i. 1859, 9 
. (Guatemala). 


Enicocichla aurocapilla, Gray, List G. of B. 1841, 31. 

Entcocichla aurocapillus, Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1860, 306 (Cuba). 

Henicocichla aurocapilla, Cab. MH. i. 1250, 15.—Gundl. J. f. O. 1855, 471 (Cuba).—Cab. 
J. f. O. 1861, 84 (Costa Rica).—Gundl. ibid. 326, 407 (Cuba).—ZLawr. Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii. 
1865, 117 (Nicaragua).—Salv. PZS. 1870, 183 (Veragua). 
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Turdus auricapillus, Licht. ‘ Preis-Verz. Mex. Vég. 1830,2"; J. £. 0. 1863, 57. 

Accentor auricapillus, Rich. Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci. for 1836, 1837, 172. 

Selurus auricapillus, Sw. Class. B. ii. 1837, 247.—Bp. CA. i. 1850,.306.—Lawr, Ann. Lye. 
N. Y. ix. 1869, 200 (Yucatan).—Coues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1875, 349. 

Slurus auricapillus, Moore, PZS. 1859, 55 (Omoa).—Ooues, Ball. Nutt. Club, fi. 1877, 31 
(correction of nomenclature).—Merr. Trans. Conn. Acad. iv. 1877, 20. 

Henicocichla auricapilia, Scl. PZS. 1856, 293 (Mexico).—Scl. PZS. 1861, 70 (Jamaica).— 
Albrecht, J. £. O. 1862, 192 (Jamaica).—S. é 8. PZS. 1870, 836 (Honduras). 

Turdus citreus, Miill. SN. Suppl. 1776, 141 (fide Cassin, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1864; said to be 
based on PE. 398, f. 2). 

Motacilla canadensis, Bodd. Tabl. PE. 1783, 24 (PE. 398, f. 2). (In part. The original 
quotation of PE. is this species, and so is the quotation of Edw. pl. 252; but tho 
other references are to Dendreca coronata). 

Turdus minimus, Bartr. Trav. Fla. 1st Am. ed. 1791, 290 bis. (Not of authors.) 

Turdus coronatus, V. OAS. ii. 1807, 8, pl. 64.—Less. Tr. Orn. 1831, 418. 

Anthus coronatus, Gerhardt, Naum. iii. 1853, 38. 

Figuier a teste d’or de Pensilvanic, Ficedula pensilvanica auro-capilla, Briss. Orn. 
iii. 1760, 504, n. 57. 

Golden-crowned Thrush, Edw. G1 91, pl. 252.—Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 339, n. 203.—Lath. Syn. 
ii. pt. i. 1783, 21, a. 6. 

Grivelette de 8. Domingue, Buf. ‘‘ Hist. Nat. Ois. iii. 317”. 

Petite Grive de St. Domingue, Buf. PE. 398, f. 2 (basis of Mot. canadensis Bodd.). 

Grive couronnée, V. 1. ¢. 1817,.—Le Moine, Ois. Canad. 1861, 174. 

Grive grivelette, V. 1. c. 1823. 

Land Kick-up, Gosse, B. Jam. 1847, 152. 

Golden-crowned Accentor, Golden-crowned Wagtail, Orange-crowned Accentor, Oven- 
bird, Authors. 


Hazs.—Eastern North America to the Rocky Mountains (Denver, Colorado), 
the Yellowstone, and Alaska. South through the whole West Indies and 
Mexico (even at Mazatlan) and Central America. Breeds indifferently in its 
North American range. Winters from the Bermudas and Florida southward. 


Cu. sp.—f 9 Virenti-olivaceus, infra alba fusco striata ; ver- 
tice aurantiaco-brunneo, nigro bistrigato ; pedibus pallidé incar- 
natis. Long. tot. 54-65; ale 3; caude@ 25. 


& Q,adult: Entire upper parts, including the wings and tail, uniform 
bright olive-green, without markings. Top of head with black lateral 
stripes, bounding a golden-brown or dull orange space. A white ring round 
eye; no white superciliary stripe. Under parts white, thickly spotted with 
dusky on the breast, the spots lengthening into streaks on the sides ; a nar- 
row llack maxillary line; under wing-coverts tinged with yellow. Legs 
flesh-colored. Length about 6 inches; wing, 3; tail, 2}. 

This species exhibits a remarkable constancy of coloration with age, sex, 
aud season. The sexes are indistinguishable, and the young are scarcely to 
be told from the adults. Fall specimens are ordinarily quite as clearly col- 
ored as those of the spring; and the orange-brown crown-spot, though it 
may be more or less bright, is acquired by the young with their first full 
feathering. There is doubtless a very early streaky stage. 


CCORDING to our present information, the Golden- 
crowned Accentor claims place here solely upon the 
strength of its observed occurrence at the base of the Rocky 
Mountains of Colorado, near Denver. It is more especially an 
Eastern species, though it reaches Alaska, and has been taken 
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on the west coast of Mexico. Our knowledge of its natural 
history has, strange to say in the case of so very common and 
widely diffused a bird, only very lately been completed by the 
discovery of its wonderful vocal powers, made independently 
by Mr. John Burroughs, as well known to naturalists by his 
delightful sketches of bird-life as he is to others by his essays 
in the field of general literature, and by Mr. George A. Board- 
man, whose name is inseparably connected with the culture of 
American ornithology. 


Aquatic Accentor 
Siurus nzevius* 


Motacilla nevia!, Bodd. Tableau PE. 1783, 47 (pl. 752, f. 1). 
Siurus nevius, Coves, Bull. Nutt. Club, ii. 1877, 32.—Merr. Trans. Conn. Acad. iv. 1877, 20. 


* The third species of this genus has the following synonymy :— 
Siurus motacilla.—Large-billed Accentor, 


Turdus motacilla, V. OAS. ii. 1807, 9, pl.65 (Kentucky; accurate description and recog- 
nizable figure).— Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817,197.—V. N. D.d@’H.N. xx. 1818, 234.—V. 
Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 643, n. 20. 

Selurus motacilla, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 306. 

Siurus motacilla, Ooues, Bull. Nutt. Club, ii. 1877, 33.—Merr. Trans. Conn. Acad. iv. 1877, 
20 (Convecticut). 

Henicocichla motacilla, Oab. J. f. O. 1857, 240 (Caba).—@unal. J. f. O. 1861, 326 (Cuba). 

Turdus ludovicianus, Aud. OB. i. 1832, 99, pI. 19 (afterward united it with noveboracensis). 

Seiurus ludovicianus, Bp. CGL. 1838, 21.—Bd. BNA. 1858, 262; ed. of 1860, pl. 80, f.2.— 
Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 435 (Chester County, Pa.).—Coues & Prent. Smiths. 
Rep. for 1861, 1862, 407 (Washington, D. C., common in spring).—Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 
217 (Colima, &c.).—Lawr. Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii. 1866, 234 (New York).—Coues, Pr. Ess. 
Inst. v. 1868, 271 (Southern New England).—Trippe, Am. Nat. ii. 1868, 183.—Coues, Pr. 
Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 110 (South Carolina).—Lawr. Ann. Lye. N.Y. ix. 1868, 94 (Costa 
Rica).—v. Frantz. J. f. O. 1869, 293 (Costa Rica).—Allen, Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 512, 577 
(Massachusetts).—Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 24; Phila. ed. 17 - Gundl. J. f. O. 1872, 417 
(Cuba).—Coues, Key, 1872, 106, pl. 2, f. 8.—Scott, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 222 (West 
Virginia).—Coues, Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 421.—Purdie, Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 693.—Snow, B. 
Kans. 1873, —.—Ingersoll, Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 238.— Cowes, BN W. 1874, 72.—B. B. é Re. 
NAB. i. 1874, 287, figs. pl. 14, f. 13.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 440 (New Eng- 
land).— Gentry, Life-Hist. i. 1876, 145.—Minot, B. N. Engl. 1877, 83. 

Siurus ludovicianus, Scl. PZS. 1859, 363 (Xalapa) ; 373 (Oaxaca).—S. & S. Ibis, ii. 1860, 273 
(Guatemala). 

Sciurus ludovici ‘nus, Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1873, 234 (Iowa). 

Henicocichla ludoviciana, Scl. Cat. AB. 1861, 25 (Orizaba).—Scl. PZS. 1861, 70 (Jumaica).— 
Albrecht, J. f. O. 1862, 192 (Jamaica).—Salv. PZS. 1870, 183 (Veragua). 

Henicocichla major, Cab. MH. i. 1850, 16 (Xalapa).—Cab. J. f. O. 1857, 240 (Cuba). 

Enicocichla major, Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1860, 306 (Cuba). 

Grive hochequeue, V. OAS. 1.c., and a: le. 

Warbler Thrush, Steph. 1. c. 

Louisiana Water Thrush, Large-billed Water Thrush, Authors. 


Hazs.—Eastern United States. North to Massachusetts and Michigan. 
West to Kansas, the Indian Territory, and Texas. South through Mexico 
(the eastern portion at least) and Central America. Cuba and Jamaica. 
Breeds in its United States range at large. Winters extralimital. Abun- 
dant in many of the Southern and Western States. Rare toward the north- 
ern limits cf its range. 
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Motacilla noveboracensis, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 958, n. 69 (primarily based on PE. 752, f. 1 = 
nevia Bodd.).—Less. Tr. Orn. 1831, 418. 

Sylvia noveboracensis, Lath. 10. ii. 1790, 518, n. 33.—V. OAS. ii. 1807, 26, pl. 82.—Steph. Gen. 
Zool. x. 1817, 631.—Bp. Ann. Lye. N. Y. ii. 1826, 77. 

Turdus (Seiurus) noveboracenis, Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 353 (in part. Not Turdus novebora- 
censis of Gm. and Lath., which is Scolecophagus ferrugi ) 

Turdus noveboracensts, Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 306.—Thomps. Vermont, 1853, 79.— 
Read, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 398. 

Selurus noveboracensis, Bp. CGL. 1838, 21.—Gosse, B. Jam. 1847, 151; Ill. pL 33.—Bp. CA. i. 
1850, 306.—Hartl. Naum. ii, 1852, 53 (Cuba).—Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 310.—Ken- 
nic. Tr. Ill. Agric. Soc. i. 1°55, 582.—Mazim. J. f. 0. 1858, 124.—Martens, J. f.0. 1859 
213 (Bermuda) — Bland, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 287 (B-rmudas).—Cass. Pr. Phila. 
Acad, xii. 1860, 91 (Isthmus of Darien).—Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 435.— 
Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. vii. 1861, 322 (New Granada).—Hayd. Tr. Amer. Philos. Soc. 
xii. 1862, 160.— Verr. Pr. Ess. Inst. iii. 1862, 146.—Boardm. Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 1262, 125.— 
Blak. Ibis, iv. 1862, 4 (Saskatchewan) ; v. 1863, 62.—March, Pr. Phila. Acad. xv. 1863, 
294 (Jamaica).—Bd. Rov. AB. 1865, 215.—Lawr. Aun. Lye. N. Y. viii. 1866, 284.—Bry. 
Pr. Bost. Soc. xi. 1867, 91 (San Domingo).—Trippe, Am. Nat. ii. 1868, 182.—Coues, Pr. 
Bost. Soe. xii. 1868, 110.—Lawr. Ann. Lye N. Y. ix. 1868, 94 (Costa Rica).—Lawr. Ann. 
Lye. N. ¥. ix. 1869, 200 (Yacatan).—v. Franiz. J. f.O. 1869, 294 (Costa Rica).—Turnb. 
B. E. Pa. 1869, 24; Phila. ed. 17.—Ooues, Key, 1872, 106.—Gundl. J. f. O. 1872, 416 
(Cuba).—Scott, Pr. Bost. Soc, xv. 1872, 222.— Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 358.—Mayn. 
B. Fla. 1872, 14.—Purdie, Am. Nat. vii. 1673, 692 —Coues, BN W. 1874, 71.—B. B. é R. 
NAB. i. 1574, 283, pl. 14, f.12.—? Allen, Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1874, 52 (Dakota).—Brew. 
Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 440.—Hensh. List B. Ariz. 1875, 156.—Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 
100 Merid. 1976, 204.—Minot, B. N. Engl. 1877, 81. 

Siurus noveboracensis, S. é S. Ibis, i. 1859, 10 (Guatemala).—A. & E. Newt. ibid. 142 (St, 
Croix).—Sel. PZS. 1859, 363 (Xalapa).—Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 61.—Dress. Ibis, 
Qd ser. i. 1865, 477 (Texas). 

Seinrus noveboracensis, Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 59 (Colorado). 

Sciurus noveboracensis, Gentry, Lifo-Hist. i. 1876, 142. 

Enicocichla noveboracensis, Gray.—Kueel. Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 1857, 233.—Brew. Pr. Bost. 
Soc. vii. 1860, 306 (Cuba). 

Henicocichla noveboracensis, Cab. ‘' Schomb. Guiana, iii. 1848, 666”.—Cab. MH. 1850, 16.— 
Gundl. J. f. O. 1855, 471 (Cuba).—Oab. J. f. O. 1860, 324 (Costa Rica).—Sel. PZS. 1861, 
70 (Jamaica).—G@undl. J. f. O. 1861, 326, 407 (Cuba).—Albrecht, J. f. O. 1862, 192 
(Jamaica).—S. € §. PZS. 1864, 346 (Panama).—S, & S. PZS. 1868, 627 (Venezuela).— 
S. &S8. PZS. 1869, 251 (Venezuela).—S. & S. PZS, 1870, 836 (Honduras).—Salv. PZS. 
1870, 183 (Veragua). 

Motacilla noveboracensis, Turt. SN. i. 1806, 589. 

Turdus (Seiurus) noveboracensis, Nutt. Man. i. 2d ed. 184”, 402 (in part). 

Seiurus noveboracensis, Aud. Syn. 1839, 93.—Aud. BA. iii. 1841, 37, pl 49 (in part).— 
Gir. BLI. 1844, 93.—Pratten, Tr. Ill. Agric. Soc. i. 1855, 601.—McI lar. Pr. Ess. Inst, v. 
1866, 85.—Coues, Pr. Phila. Acad. xviii. 1866, 71 (Arizona).—QOoucs, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 
1868, 271.—Ooop. Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 32. 

Sclurus noveboracensis, Putn. Pr. Ess. Inst. i. 1856, 209. 

Motacilla tigrina, var. 8. Gm. SN. i. 1788, 985, 0.153 8. (based on Briss. iii. 513). 

Motacila tigrina, 2, Turt. SN.i. 1306, —. 

Sylvia tigrina, var. 6, Lath. 10. ii. 1790, 537, n. 110 B. (= Gm.). 

Figuier brun de 8. Domingue, Ficedula Dominicens!s fusca, Briss. Orn. iii, 1760, 513, 
n. 62, pl. 23, f.5 (obviously this species; basis of Mot. tigrina var. 8. of Gm.). 

Spotted Yellow Warbler, var. A., Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 483, var. A. 

Motacilla fluviatilis, Bartr. Trav. Fla. 1st Am. ed. 1791, 291. 

Turdus aquaticus, Wils. AO. iii. 1811, 66, pl. 23, f.5.—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 183.—Aud. 
OB. v. 1839, 284, pl. 433, f.7.—Haym. Pr. Phila, Acad. viii. 1856, 289. 

Selurus aquaticus, S. é 2. FBA. ii. 1831, 229, pl. 43.—Sw. Class. B. ii. 1837, 247. 

Turdus aquatius, Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 34. 

Sylvia anthoides, V. N. D. dH. N. x. 1817, 208.—YV. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 421, n. 19.—Less. 
Tr. Orn, 1231, 418, 
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Turdus motacilla, Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 35 (adopts Vieillot’s namo for this 
species). 

Selurus tenuirostris, Sw. Phil. Mag. i. 1827, 369. 

Sciurus tenuirostris, Gamb. Pr. Phila. Acad. i. 1843, 261 (Colorado River). 

Sciurus sulfurascens, D’ Orb. Ois. Cuba, 1839, 57, pl. 6. 

Seiurus sulphurascens, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 306. 

Enicocichla sulphurascens, “ Gray". 

Henicocichla sulphurascens, Gundi. J. f. O. 1855, 471 (Cuba).—Gundi. J. f. O. 1861, 407 
(Cuba). 

Anthus lherminteri, ? Less. Rev. Zool. 1839, 101. 

Seiurus gossil, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 306 (Jamaica). 

Fauvette tachetée de la Louisiane, Buf. ‘‘ Hist. Nat. Ois, v. 161"; PE. 752, f. 1 (basis of 
Boddaert’s and Gmelin’s names). 

New York Warbler, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 409, n. 308.—Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 436, n. 29, 

Fauvette brane, V. OAS. 1. c. 

Fauvette pipi, V. 1. c. 1817 and 1823. 

Grive de rouisseaux ou Hochequeue, Le Moine, Ois. Canad. 1861, 173. 

Bessy Kick-up, River Pink, Gosse, B. Jam. 1847, 151. 

New York or Aquatic Thrush, Water Thrush, Aquatic Wood-wagtail, Aquatic Ac- 
centor, Small-billed Water Thrush, Authors. 


Has.—North America at large. Mexico, West Indies, Central America and 
much of South America. Winters from Florida and the Gulf coast south- 
ward. Broeds in the greator part, if not the whole, of its North American 
range. 


Cu. sp.— 2 Olivaceo-fuscus, alis cauddque concoloribus ; infra 
albido-sulphurascens, undique olivaceo-fusco striatus ; striga super- 
ciliart brunneo-albido ; rostro pedibusque obscuris. 


Qh: Uniform dark olive-brown, the wings and tail similar, unmarked; 
below very pale sulphury-yellow, every where, except perhaps on the middle 
of the belly, thickly speckled or streaked with dark olive-brown, the mark- 
ings smallest on the throat, largest on the sides. A long dull whitish super- 
ciliary line. Bill and feet dark. Length, 54-6; extent, 84-94; wing, 22-3; 
tail, 2}; bill not over 4 along the culmen. 

The sexes do not differ appreciably, and the youngest birds examined are 
not notably different from the adult; but I have not seen the newly-fledged 
bird. The shade of the upper parts varies from a decidedly olivaceous-brown 
to a purer, darker bistre-brown, and that of the under parts from sulphur- 
yellow to nearly white; but it is never of the buffy-white of S. motacilla. 
The streaking varies in amount and intensity, but always has the sharp dis- 
tinct character of the species in comparison with S. motacilla, and is rarely 
if ever absent from the throat. I have seen no bill over half an inch long, 
and this member lacks the peculiar shape, as well as size, characteristic of 
S. motacilla, 

The earliest feathering has only lately been described, and it proves to be 
streaky, as might have been anticipated. Mr. Ridgway speaks of a very 
young bird as being sooty-blackish, with each feather of the upper parts 
with terminal bar of ochraceous; the wing-coverts tipped with the same, 
forming two bars; the streaks below as in the adult, but broader and not so 
sharply defined. 

It should be noted that Motacilla noveboracensis of Gm., the name currently 
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adopted, is the same as M. nevia Bodd. (1783), both being based upon Pl. 
Enlum. 752, f. 1, which represents the Fauvette tachetée de la Louisiane of 
Buffon, afterward the New York Warbler of Pennant and Latham. Itisa 
curious fact, that Gmelin in another place made Siurus nevius out to be a va- 
riety of the Cape May Warbler, Dendreca tigrina: for the Motacilla tigrina 
var. 8. of Gmelin, and the Sylvia tigrina var. 8. of Latham, are both based 
exclusively upon the Ficedula dominicensis fusca of Brisson, which is obvi- 
ously this Siurus. Vieillot, in 1807, noticed the circumstance, which later 
authors seem to have overlooked, and correctly allocated the synonymy.— 
The Motacilla fuscescens of Gmelin has been queried as a synonym of this 
species; it is based upon Ficedula jamaicensis Briss. iii. 512, n. 61; but Bris- 
son’s account cannot be made to square with the characters of Siurus nevius. 
The remaining references above given, though so numerons, do not call for 
special remark, excepting Audubon’s accounts, which, it should be remem- 
bered, include both this species and S. motacilla, as he united the two, having 
previously described Turdus ludovicianus as distinct. These and other tech- 
nical points are discussed in my paper above cited, on ‘‘ Corrections of Nomen- 
clature in the Genus Siurus”. 


ATERIAL for the life-history of the Water Thrush has 
gradually accumulated, until we now possess knowledge 
enough of the subject for a more complete biography than has 
hitherto appeared. The latest article, that from the long-accus- 
tomed pen of Dr. Brewer, is much the best, though the many 
items there given are perhaps vone too closely knit into conse- 
quent narrative. As Dr. Brewer justly remarks, all that the 
earlier authors have left us respecting the habits of this bird 
must be taken cum grano; for it was a good while before the 
Louisiana or Large-billed Water Thrush was fairly recognized, 
and much that Wilson, Nuttall, and Auduboo have to say of 
the Water Thrush refers either to the other species, or to both 
species indiscriminately. Audubon indeed capped the confu- 
sion by reuniting the two species which he had formerly distin- 
guished with sufficient precision. Wilson pertinently describes 
the aquatic habits and Motacilline actions of the true Water 
Thrush as observed in Pennsylvania; but the rest of his notice 
seems to point to the Large-billed bird. Nuttall’s and Audu- 
bon’s whole accounts parallel Wilson’s in this regard; and none 
of these authors seem to speak of the vocalization, nidification, 
and breeding habits of the real Water Thrush, but rather of 
the Louisiana species. Sir John Richardson must have had 
the present species in exclusive view, as the other is not found 
abeut Carlton House; and Swainson’s plate is unmistakable. 
Mr. Philip Henry Gosse gives us one of his delightful and char- 
acteristic sketches, undoubtedly referring to the present species, 
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under the names of “River Pink” and “ Bessy Kick-up”. These 
notices, including, of course, Dr. Brewer’s last and best one, are 
among the principal accounts we have; for if the long synony- 
matic list I present with this article be analyzed, it will be found 
to consist largely of the compilations of name-peddlers, other- 
wise known as systematists, taxonomists, and philosophers, who 
describe and redescribe with insufficient knowledge of what 
their predecessors have done, and in whose hands natural his- 
tory becomes not unlike a kaleidoscopic tube, where names, like 
colored bits of glass, leap into fantastic shapes at the touch of 
the pen-point. Few indeed of the namers of the many species 
that have sprung up like mushrooms in the fertile compost-heap 
of synonymy knew anything of the Water Thrush except as a 
museum object; and, as if there were not names enough already, 
several of the French ornithologists, with characteristic viva- 
city, bestowed a number more. Wilson knew the bird he called 
Turdus aquaticus, and so doubtless did Bartram when he called 
it Motacilla fluviatilis. Among the earlier notices, we have 
several from independent original sources; such are that of 
Pennant’s “‘New York Warbler”, and Buffon’s ‘“Fauvette 
tachetée de la Louisiane”, and Brisson’s “ Figuier brun de S. 
Domingue”; and Baffon’s bird, figured on the Planche Enlu- 
minée 752, afforded the very first technical name of the species, 
that bestowed in 1783 by the cataloguer Boddaert. 

Very many of the numerous citations I have compiled, how- 
ever, are those I give to certify the recognized geographical 
distribution of the species, as vouchers for its occurrence in the 
widely separated localities which, when duly collated, enable 
us to map its dispersion and trace its movements. This is 
always an important subject, and one which, I think, more than 
justifies the bibliographical matter which may seem to the gen- 
eral reader to so heavily handicap the present volume, but which 
is the real ballast of the book if not the most valuable part of 
the cargo which I bring. By such researches I have traced the 
spread of the Water Thrush over all of North America, there 
being few small areas and no large ones whence I have not 
gathered reports of its presence—through Mexico and Central 
America—among nearly all of the West Indies—and for a con- 
siderable distance into South America. Its latitudinal disper- 
sion is from Brazil to the Arctic Ocean; in longitude, it reaches 
across the northern half of the Western Hemisphere, and per- 
haps of the southern portion also; though I believe that our 
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South American records to date do not attest its presence on 
the western side of South America. In the greater part of 
North America, it is of general and common occurrence, and 
the same is the case in the West Indies, Eastern Mexico, and 
Central America. It is not so frequent, perhaps less regular 
in its appearances, and, at any rate, not so commonly observed, 
in the Middle and Western Provinces of North America, as it 
is in the Eastern; bat we may remember that the observers are 
there far fewer. This is a migratory species, of course; for no 
small insectivorous bird covers such an extent of country as I 
have indicated at all seasons of the year. In this matter of its 
movements we may note, first, that it is not accredited with any 
extralimital record of breeding, so far as I can now recall; but 
I speak guardedly here, as the record is voluminous, and among 
the many notices extant there may be some indicating that cer- 
tain individuals do not perform the extensive migrations re- 
quired for their presence within the bird’s recognized breeding 
range in North America. As to its nesting in the southern 
portions of the United States, we must put out of court such 
testimony as is vitiated by references to S. ludovicianus; and 
this aside, there is no evidence that I know of to prove that 
the bird nestles south of about the latitude of Washington, 
D.C. There I have myself found the Water Thrush through 
the summer, under circumstances that leave no doubt of its 
breeding. Almost directly north of such latitude, accounts of 
its summer residence and nidification begin to multiply, and its 
nesting thence to the Arctic regions is established. 

As will have been inferred already, the winter resorts of the 
Water Thrush are for the most part beyond our limits; yet the 
fact that many individuals linger through the year in the South- 
ern States is well attested. In Illinois, for example, where 
S. motacilla breeds in abundance, the Water Thrush is only 
known as a migrant and as a partial winter resident. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Ridgway, they reappear from the north in August, 
and many linger in the sheltered forests of the river-bottoms, 
where he has heard them singing in December and January. 
The period and duration of the vernal and autumnal movements 
are not easily determined in the case of a bird that gets over so 
much ground; but the months of April and September appear 
to be those when the migrations are at their height. 1 may 
give some isolated data bearing on this subject. In Jamaica, 
Mr. March found Water Thrushes from early in August to the 
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end of March. Henshaw saw tbe birds in Colorado in the mid- 
dle of May, and in Arizona late in August. May is the month 
in which their arrival has been noted for the Middle States and 
New England, and also for the Saskatchewan region. Could 
all the data we have be verified and digested, we should prob- 
ably find that the Water Thrush is a bird of rapid and not of 
the most regular migration, likely to appear at such times and 
places that it becomes difficult to reconcile the seemingly con- 
flicting testimony we possess. 

June is the height of the breeding season with this bird. 
During this month, egg-laden nests have been found so far apart 
as are Maine and Alaska—early in the month in the New Eng- 
land locality just mentioned, and later on the Yukon River. 
Doubtless only one brood is reared in the higher latitudes to 
which the birds resort; the case may also be the same in other 
localities, and probably is so, considering how soon—by the 
fore part of August—these birds reappear in places where they 
are not known to breed, as in linois and Jamaica. In the few 
instances which have come to the knowledge of naturalists, the 
Water Thrush’s nest was built on the ground or its equiva- 
lent. The Alaskan nests to which I have alluded were placed 
by the river bank, at the foot of willow-bushes, one of them 
beneath a small pile of drift-wood, and contained four to six 
eggs. These and other Arctic nests, as preserved in the Smith- 
sonian Institution, are about four inches across by two-thirds 
as much in depth; they are composed chiefly of moss, com- 
pactly matted and mixed with little sticks and straws, one of 
them having also a large amount of circularly-woven fibrous 
material in a state of disintegration. A nest found in Maine 
by Prof. A. E. Verrill, and described with particularity by Dr. 
Brewer, was built in an excavation in the side of a decayed log, 
which overarched the structure somewhat as the domed por- 
tion of the nest of the Golden-crowned Thrush covers the main 
part of the structure. It was a beautiful fabric, built chiefly 
of green Hypnum mosses, with which a few withered leaves and 
plant-stems were mixed, having a compact inner portion or 
lining of the fruit-stems of the same Hypnum, and showing a 
number of slender black rootlets intertwined around the outer 
circumference. It was flatter and shallower than the nests I 
have seen, being four and a half inches across, but only one and 
a half high, with a cavity balf an inch less in depth. ‘This 
nest contained five eggs, the brilliant white ground of which, 
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with their delicately shaded spots of reddish brown, contrasted 
with the bright green of the mossy exterior, and set off to ad- 
vantage by the conspicuous and unique lining, produce a very 
beautiful effect.” 

The numerous eggs I have examined—all, however, after they 
had been emptied of their contents—measure from three-fourths 
to four-fifths of an inch in length by a little more or less than 
two-thirds of an inch in breadth—more exactly, two selected 
specimens give respectively the measurements 0.75 0.58 and 
0.82 x 0.60. The ground-color of the shell is brilliant crystal- 
white; this is marked all over, but in most cases more thickly 
at and around the larger end than elsewhere, with small spots 
of reddish, of quite dark brown, and of lilac or lavender— 
sometimes all the spots being dots and mere points; sometimes 
many of them being larger, and more or less confluent to en- 
wreathe the greater end of theegg. Occasionally the other end, 
or even some considerable part of the egg, is nearly free from 
markings, but the shell, as a rule, is pretty thoroughly speckled. 

The singing of birds is inseparably associated with the power 
and the desire to bring forth, as the involuntary and uncontrol- 
lable expression of emotions that are never stayed except 
through gratification. Snrcease of passion is the fountain brim- 
ming over, when the stream of life flows downward like the 
loosened brook forever, and the babbling of the waters makes 
unconscious melody. I never heard the singing of this Water 
Thrush, nor do I find it carefully described; but it is likened, 
with good reason, to the song of the Louisiana, and this is so 
melodious, so loud and yet so mellow, as when once heard to 
slowly be forgotten. Both Audubon and Nuttall have expressed 
their admiration of this Philomel’s performance, which the 
latter says is even heard at night, when the sweet incessant 
warbling greets the ear “like the dulcet lay of some fairy vis- 
ion”, It was long before we found out that the Golden-crown 
sings also, for the harsh crescendo ditty of this bird is scarcely 
to be called a song; and when the vocal powers of the humbler 
Water Thrush receive full recognition, we shall doubtless know 
the three birds for a trio scarcely rivalled by the Wood Thrush 
and the Hermit and the Veery. Mr. Boardman calls the Water 
Thrush one of our liveliest singers, beginning with a sudden, 
almost startling burst of melody, that rings as clear as if the 
joyous bird had found a long-lost mate, and then keeps falling 
till the slightest breath of air may blow the rest away. Its 
secrecy in singing lends a charm to the performance, for though 
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the notes are sounded loud and fearlessly, the bird dislikes in- 
trusion; and it sings best far away from prying eyes, amidst 
the dark recesses of the swamp. 

Should you force your way,—perhaps by paddling in a light 
canoe beneath the overhanging mysteries of the dank morass,— 
perhaps by clambering among the fallen logs that jut from 
treacherous black depths of ooze and slime—you may even catch 
a glimpse of this coy songster as he dashes onward into yet 
more secret fastness of his watery and seldom sun-lit home. 
His song is still now; silence broods, or else a sharp short note 
of anger and anxiety betrays the presence of the timid bird, too 
restless and too nervous in his vague alarm to hide in safety, 
but rather dallying with danger as he leaps and balances on 
log, moss-heap, or branchlet. But this is only when he feels 
the cares and full responsibilities of home and family. Later in 
the season, when these things are off his mind, he is quite 
another fellow, who will meet you more than half-way should 
you chance to find him then, with a wondering, perhaps, yet 
with a confident and quite familiar, air of easy unconcern. 
Anywhere by the water’s edge—in the débris of the wide- 
stretched river-bottom, in the flowery tangle of the brook, 
around the margins of the little pools that dot the surface where 
tall oaks and hickories make pleasant shade—there rambles the 
Water Thrush. Watch him now, aud see how prettily he walks, 
rustling among the fallen leaves where he threads his way like 
& mouse, or wading even up to his knees in the shallow minia- 
ture lakes, like a Sandpiper by the sea-shore, all intent in quest 
of the aquatic insects, worms, and tiny molluscs and crustace- 
ans that form his varied food.* But as he rambles on in this 
gliding course, the mincing steps are constantly arrested, and 
the dainty stroller poises in a curious way to see-saw on his legs, 
quite like a Titlark or a Spotted Sandpiper. All of his genus 
share this gait, quite different from the hopping movement with 
which the Sylvicolide in general progress—but see! he catches 
sight of us, and quite breaks off the thread of such reflections as 
be casts his bright brown eye upon us with a coquettish turning 
sideways of the head. Let the pretty picture be—we leave him 
to resume in peace his morning’s walk, bidding good-speed. 


*Gosse has found the stomach to contain “ water-insects and shells”. Gen- 
try has observed the beetles Platynus cupripennis, Harpalus pennsylvanicus, 
and Cratonychus pertinax, the Neuropterous larvw of Agrion and Phryganea, 
both larva and imagos of various Noctuid and Tineid moths, and the Dip- 
terous Culex teniorhynchus. 
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Genus GEOTHLYPIS Cabanis 


Trichas, Sw. Zool. Journ. iii. April-July, 1827, 167 (not of Gloger, March, 1827, = Oriniger 
Temm., jide Cabanis). Type Turdus trichas L. 

Geothlypis, Cab, “Arch. f. Naturg. 1847, Bd. i. 316, 349”. Same type.—Bd. BNA. 1858, 
240.—Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 219 (review of genus; nine species).—Ridgw. Am. Journ. 
Sci. 1872, 457 (monographic; five species and twelve varieties).—Salv. Ibis, 1872, 
147 (eight species and three varieties). 


Cuars.—Bill of ordinary Sylvicoline characters ; rictal bris- 
tles very slight. Wings remarkably short and much rounded, 
scarcely or not longer than the rounded tail. Legs stout; tarsi 
longer than the middle toe. Of medium and rather small size 
for this family. Coloration olivaceous above, with yellow below. 
Tail without white spots. Legs pale-colored. Habits somewhat 
terrestrial. Nest on the ground or near it. 


This genus affords a considerable number of species more or 
less resembling the common Maryland Yellow-throat, chiefly of 
the warmer parts of America—three of them, however, are 
North American, and two occur in the Colorado watershed. 
They are well distinguished from other Warblers by the extreme 
shortness of the wings, which are scarcely or not longer than 
the head, and by the size of the pale-colored legs, which indi- 
cates somewhat terrestrial habits. Our species are familiar 
inhabitants of the shrubbery, ordinarily keeping near the 
ground, where the nest is usually placed. 

Oporornis is the most closely related genus, distinguished 
mainly by the greater length of the pointed wings, which are 
much longer than the tail. This type is represented by only 
two known species, neither of which occurs in the region under 
consideration.* 


*Oporornis agilis.—Connecticut Warbler. 

Sylvia agilis, Wils. AO. v. 1812, 64, pl. 39, f.4.—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 732.—V. Ency. 
Mé6th. ii. 1823, 448, n. 101.—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 199.—Bp. Ann. Lyo, N. Y. 
ii. 1826, 84.—Aud. OB. ii. 1834, 227, pl. 138, 

Silvia agilis, Cabot, Pr. Bost. Soc. ii. 1845, 63. 

Trichas agilis, Nutt. Man. i. 2d ed. 1840, 463.—Hoy, Proc. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 312 (Wis- 
consin).—Read, ibid. 399 (Ohio).—Kenn. Tr. Illinois Agric. Soc. i. 1855, 583. 

Sylvicola agilis, Jard. ‘‘ed. Wils, 1832”".—Rich. Rep. Bost. Assoc. Adv. Sci. for 1836, 1837, 
172.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 63.—Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 71, pl. 99.—Putn. Pr. Ess. Inst. i. 1856, 226. 

Oporornis agilis, Bd. BNA. 1858, 246; ed. of 1860, pl. 79, f.2.— Wheat. Ohio Agric. Rep. for 
1860, 1861, 363.—Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 435.—Coues & Prent. ibid. for 1861, 
1862, 406.—Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 82.—Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 218.—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. 
N. Y. viii. 1866, 283.—Coues, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 269.—Coues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 
110 (South Carolina).—Trippe, Am. Nat. ii. 1868, 174.—Allen, Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 574.— 
Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 23; Phila. ed. 16.—Ooues, Key, 1872, 106.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. 
xv. 1872, 3.—Purdie, Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 693.—B. B. dé R. NAB. i. 1874, 290, fig. pl. 15, 
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Maryland Yellow-throat 


Geothlypis trichas 


Turdus trichas, Z. SN. i. 1766, 293, n. 7 (Edw. v. 56, pl. 237, f.2; Briss. iii. 506; Petiv. Gaz. 
pl. 6, f. 1).—@m. SN. i. 1788, 811, n. 7.—Less. Tr. Orn. 1831, 418. 


f. 1, 2.—Ames, Bull. Minn. Acad. i. 1874, 55.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 440.— 
Gentry, Life-Hist. 1876, 147,—Minot, B. N. Engl. 1877, 88.—Merr. Trans. Conn. Acad. 
iv. 1877, 21. 

Geothlypis agilis, Gregg, Pr. Elmira Acad. 1870, — (p. 7 of the reprint). 

Seiurus (Oporornis) agilis, Ridgw. Aun. Lyc. N. Y. x. 1874, 369 (Illinois). 

?Trichas tephrocotis, Nutt. Man. i. 2d ed. 1840, 462 (Chester County, Pa.). 

? Geothlypis tephrocotis, Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 435 (Chester County, Pa.; same). 

?Oporornis varius, Blak. Ibis, v. 1863, 61 (Mackenzie River 27). 

Fauvette agile, V. 1. c. 1823. 

Connecticut Warbler, Connecticut Wood-warbler, Authors. 


Has.—Eastern Province of the United States. (The geographical distri- 
bution of this species is very imperfectly known. We have no extralimital 
citations that I know of, nor any winter record whatever ; nor has the bird 
ever been found breeding.) 


Oporornis formosa.—_Kentuciy Warbler. 


Sylvia formosa, Wils. AO. iii. 1811, 85, pl. 25, f. 3.—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 683.—V. Ency. 
Méth. ii. 1823, 450, n. 108.—Bp. Journ. Phila. 
Acad. iv. 1824, 197.—Bp. Ann. Lye. N. Y. ii. 1826, 
84.—Aud. OB. i. 1831, 196, pl. 38.—Nutt. Man. i. % 
1832, 399.—Storer, Pr. Bost. Soc. i. 1841, 29.—Gieb. 
Vig. 1860, 51, f. 102. i 

Sylvicola formosa, Jard. ‘ed. Wils.1832”.—Rich.Rep, ~ 
Brit. Assoc. for 1836, 1837, 172.—Bp. List, 1838, 
23.—Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi, 1853, 311 (Wis- 
consin).—Read, ibid. 399.—Mazim. J. f. O. vi. 
1858, 113. 

Mnlotilta formosa, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196. 

Trichas (Sylvicola) formosa, Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for ‘ 

1864, 1865, 438 (Missouri). Fic. 39.—Kentucky Warbler. 

Myiodioctes formosus, Aud. Syn. 1839, 50.—Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 19, pl. 74.—Lemb. '‘ Av. Cuba, 
1850, 37”. —Gundl. J. f. O. 1861, 326 (Cuba). 

Myiodioctes formosa, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 315. 

Myodioctes formosa, Pratten, Tr. Illinois Agric. Soc. 1855, 601. 

Sylvania formosa, Woodh. Sitgr. Rep. Zufi, 1853, 70. 

Myioctonus formosus, Gundl. J. f. 0. 1855, 472 (Cuba). 

Setophaga formosa, Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1860, 307 (Cuba). 

Oporornis formosus, Bd. BNA. 1858, 247.— Wheat. Ohio Agric. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 363.— 
Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 435 (Pennsylvania).—Coues & Prent. Smiths. Rep. 
for 1861, 1862, 406 (Washington, breeding).—Lawr. Aun. Lyc. N. Y. vii. 1862, 468 (New 
Granada).—Dress. Ibis, 2d ser. i. 1865, 477 (Texas).—Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 218.—Lawr. 
Ann. Lye. N. Y¥. viii. 1866, 284.—Salv. PZS. 1867, 136 (Veragua).—Trippe, Am. Nat. ii. 
1868, 181.—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. ix. 18628, 94 (Costa Rica).—Couwes, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 
1868, 110 (South Carolina).—v. Frantz. J. f. O. 1869, 293 (Costa Rica).—Turnb. B. E. Pa. 
1869, 23; Phila. ed. 16.—Gundl. J. f. 0. 1872, 417 (Cuba).—Coues, Key, 1872, 106, f. 46.— 
Allen, Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 265 —Scott, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 222 (West Virginia, breed-: 
ing).—Allen, Bull. MCZ. iii. 1872, 125, 175 (Kansas).— Cowes, BNW. 1874, 73,—B. B. dé R. 
NAB. i. 1874, 293, pl. 15, f. 3.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 451 (New England).— 
Fisher, Am. Nat. x. 1875, 573 (New York, breeding).—Gentry, Lite-Hist. i. 1876, 149.— 
Merr. Trans. Conn. Acad, iv, 1877, 22 (Connecticut). 
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Sylvia trichas, Lath. IO. ii. 1790, 519, n. 36.—V. OAS. ii. 1807, 28, pls. 85, 86.—V. N. D. d’H. 
N. xi. 1817, 229.—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 682.—V. Ency. Méih. ii. 1823, 443, n. 85.— 
Bp. Aun. Lye. N. Y. ii. 1826, 84.—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 401.—Aud. OB. i. 1832, 120; v. 
1839, 463, pl. 23.—D’'Orb. Ois. Cuba, 1839, 67—Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 311.— 
Towns. Journ. Phila. Acad. viii. 1839, 153.—Thomps. Vermont, 1853, 83.—G@osse, Ala- 
bama, 1859, 295. 

Sylvia trichas var. 8. Lath. 10. ii. 1790, 519, n. 36 8 (= PE. 709, f. 2; Orange-thighed War- 
bler Penn.). 

Geothlypis trichas, Cab. MH. i. 1850, 16.—@undl. J. f. O. 1855, 472 (Cuba). —Bd. BNA. 1858, 
241.—Bad. U. S. Mex. B. Surv. ii. pt. ii, 1859, Birds, 10.—S. & S. Ibis, i. 1859, 10 (Guate- 
mala).—Scel. PZS. 1859, 363 (Xalapa); 373 (Oaxaca).— Xant. Pr. Phila. Acad. xi. 1859, 
191 (California).—Henry, Pr. Phila, Acad. xi. 1859, 106 (New Mexico).— Coop. € Suck. 
NHWT. 1860, 177.—Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 435.—Gundl. J. f.O. 1861, 326 
(Cuba).—Cab. J. f. O. 1861, 84 (Costa Rica).—Secl. PZS. 1861, 70 (Jamaica).—Scl. Cat. 
AB. 1861, 267.—Hayd. Tr. Amer. Philos. Soc. xii. 1862, 160.—Boardm. Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 
1862, 124.—Verr. ibid, 137 (Anticosti).—Verr. Pr. Ess. Inst. iii. 1862, 146.—Albrecht, 
J. f. O. 1862, 192 (Jamaica).—March, Pr. Phila. Acad. xv. 1863, 293 (Jamaica).—Lord, Pr. 
Roy. Arty. Inst. iv. 1864, 115.—Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864,59.—Bd. Rev. AB, 1865, 
220.—Dress. Ibis, i. 2d ser. 1865, 476 (Texas).—Coues, ibid. 163 (Arizona).—Coues, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. xviii. 1866, 69 (Fort Whipple).—Lawr. Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii. 1866, 283.— 
MclIlwr. Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1866, 85.—Brown, Ibis, 2d ser. iv. 1868, 420 (Vancouver).— 
Coues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1808, 110.—-Coues, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 269.—Trippe, Am. Nat. 
ii, 1868, 176.—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. ix. 1868, 94 (Costa Rica).—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. 
ix. 1869, 200 (Yucatan). —v. Frantz. J. f. 0. 1869, 293 (Costa Rica).—Coop. Am. Nat. iii. 
1869, 296.—Turnbd. B. E. Pa. 1869, 23; Phila. ed. 16.—S. é& S. PZS. 1870, 836 (Honduras).— 
Coop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 95, figs.—Coues, Pr. Phila. Acad. xxiii. 1871, 20.—Stev. U. S. Geol. 
Surv. Terr. for 1870,-1871, 463.—Allen, Bull. MCZ. ii. 1871, 269; iii, 1872, 175.—AUen, 
Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 265.—Coues, Key, 1872, 107, f. 47.—Salv. Ibis, 3d ser. ii. 1872, 149 
(monographic).—Gundl. J. f. 0. 1872, 417 (Cuba).—Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 362.— 
Scott, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 222.—Aiken, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 197.—Coues, Key, 1872, 
107, f. 4%.—Ridgw. Am. Nat. vii. 1872, 550.—Merr. U. S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1572, 1873, 
674, 713.—Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1873, 234.—Ridgw. Bull. Ess. Inst. v. 1873, 180.— 
Allen, Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1874, 52 (Dakota).—Coues, BN W. 1874, 74.—Merr. Am. Nat. 
viii. 1874, 7, 8, 87.— Pack. Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 271.—B. B. d R. NAB, i. 1874, 297, figs. pl. 
15, f. 7, 8.—Yarr. d Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 10.—Hensh. ibid. 42, 59, 103.—Hensh. 
List B. Ariz. 1875, 15U.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 440.—Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 
Merid. 1876, 204.—Gentry, Life-Hist. i. 1876, 152.—Minot, B. N. Engl. 1877, 85. 

Geothlypis trichis, Merr. U.S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1872, 1873, 705. - 

Motacilla trichias, Turt. SN. i. 1806, 590. 

Regulus peregrinus, Bartr. Trav. Fla. 1st Am. ed, 1791, 292. 

Sylvia marylandica, Wils. AO. i. 1808, 88, pl. 6, f. 1; ii. 1809, 163, pl. 18, f.4.—Bp. Journ. 
Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 186.—Gteb. Vig. 1860, 57, f. 111. 

Trichas marylandica, Nutt. Man. i. 1840, 454, fig.—Gir. BLI. 1844, 64.—Gamb. Journ. Phila. 
Acad. i. 1847, 37.—Gosse, B. Jam. 1817, 148.—Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 311. —Read, 
ibid. 399.—Kennic. Tr. Illinois Agric. Soo. i. 1855, 583.—Bry. Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 1857, 116 
(Nova Scotia).—Bry. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1859, 110 (Bahamas).—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 
1860, 309 (Cuba).—Albrecht, J. f. O. 1861, 52 (Bahamas).—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 
1865, 438. 

Trichas marylandicus, Gamb. Pr. Phila. Acad. iii. 1846, 155 (California). 


Oporornis formosa, S. ¢ S. Ibis, i. 1859, 10 (Guatemala).—Scl. PZS. 1862, 19 (Playa Vicente, 
Mexico).—& & S. PZS. 1864, 347 (Panama).—Coues, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 269 (New 
England). 

Fauvette du Kentucky, VY. 1. c. 1823, 

Kentucky Warbler, Kentucky Flycatching Warbler, Authors. 


Has.—Eastern Province of the United States, especially in the Valley ot 
the Mississippi. North to the Connecticut Valley. West to Kansas and the 
Indian Territory. South through Mexico and Central America. Cuba. 
Breeds throughou' its United States range. Winters extralimital. 
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Trichas marilandica, Bp. CGL. 1838, 20.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 65.~Aud. BA. ii. 184i, 78, pl. 
102.— Bp. CA. i. 1850, 310. Henry, Pr. Phila, Acad. vii. 1855, 309 (New Mexico).—Putn. 
Pr. Ess. Inst. i. 1856, 207. —Sel. PZS. 1856, 292 (Mexico).—Mazim. J. f. O. 1858, 118.— 
Willis, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 282 (Nova Scotia).—Trippe, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi. 1871, 114. 

Trichas marilandicus, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 197.— Woodh. Sitgr. Rep. Zufii, 1853, 71. 

Regulus? mystaceus, Steph. Shaw's Gen. Zool. xiii. pt. ii. 1826, 232. 

Trichas personatus, Sw. Zool. Journ. iii. 1827, 167; Philos. Mag. i. 1827, 433; Isis, 1830, 1153 ; 
Isis, 1834, 785; Class. B. ii. 1837, 247.—Vig. Zool. Voy. Bloss. 1839, 18.—Denny, PZS. 
1847, 38.—Pratten, Tr. Illinois Agric. Soc. i. 1855, 602. 

Trichas brachidactylus, Sw. Anim. in Menag. 1838, 295. —Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 197. 

Sylvia roscoe, Aud. OB, i. 1832, 124, pl 24.—Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 313, 

Trichas roscoe, Nutt. Man. i. 2d ed. 1840, 457. 

Trichas delafieldii, Heerm. PRRR. x. 1859, 40 (not of Authors). 

Maryland Yeliow-throat, Edw. G1. v. 56, pl. 237.—And of Authors. 

Avis marylandica, gutture luteo, Petiv. ‘Gaz. pl.6,f.1”. 

Figuier de Mariland, Ficedula marilandica, Briss. Orn. iii. 1760, 506, n. 58. 

Figuier aux joues noires, Buf. Hist. Nat. Ois. v. 292. 

Fauvette aux joues noires, V.1.c. 

Yellow-breast Warbler, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 399, n. 283. 

Yellow-breasted Warbler, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 438, n. 32; also, var. A, p. 439. 

Orange-thighed Warbler, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 399, n. 284 (PE. 709, f. 2). 

Fauvette 4 poitrine jaune de Louisiane, Buf. “v. 162” (PE. 709, f. 2). 

Fauvette trichas, V. 1. c.—Le Moine, Ois. Canad. 1861, 193. 

Bec-fin trichas, D’Ord. 1, c. 

Black-cheeked Yellow-throat, Gosse, 1. c. 

Black-masked Ground Warbler, B. B. dé R. 16. 


Has.—The United States at large, and south through Mexico and Central 
America. Several of the West Indies, as Cuba, Jamaica, and the Bahamas. 
Breeds throughout its United States range, and winters from our southern 
border southward. 


Cu. sp.—é Olivaceus, fronte lateribusque capitis nigris, cano 
posticé limbatis ; guld, pectore, tectricibusque inferioribus alaribus 
et caudalibus flavis. 2 capite innotato. 


g, in summer: Upper parts rich olive, inclining to grayish on the head, 
brightest on the rump. Wings and tail brown, edged with the color of the 
back. Chin, throat, and breast, with under wing- and tail-coverts, rich yel- 
low. Middle under parts dull whitish, shaded on the sides. A broad black 
mask on the front and sides of the head, bordered behind by hoary-ash. Bill 
black ; feet flesh-colored. Length, 42-5; extent, 64-62; wing, 2; tail rather 
more. 

Q, in summer : Similar to the male; rather smaller; yellow of the under 
parts paler and more restricted; no black or ashy markings on head, but 
crown usually with some concealed reddish-brown. Otherwise top and sides 
of head like back, with some obscure whitishness about the lores and orbits. 

Young: Similar to the adult female, but the olive of the upper parts with 
much of a brownish tinge, the yellow parts buffy, and, in fact, most of the 
under parts quite buffy. 

The adults, in fall and winter, are similar to each other, except in the 
purer and stronger yellow of the male, as at that season the peculiar black 
and ashy markings of the head are wanting. Both sexes then resemble the 
autumnal plumage of the young in the browner shade of the olive and 
buffiness of the under parts. 
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BUNDANT as the Maryland Yellow-throat is in the East, 
it is scarcely less so in suitable places in the Colorado 
Basin, though much of that country is toc dry and open to 
be inviting. It is one of the few Warblers that range indiffer- 
ently across the continent. In Arizona, 
I found it occasionally about Fort 
Whipple, where it arrives early in 
April and remains until October, when 
it either goes south, or elsewhere seeks 
less elevated places. Henshaw found 
it in the thickets of the lowlands in 
Fic. 40.—Maryland Yellow. various parts of Colorado and Utah, 
TEneaNS and more seldom in Arizona; differ- 
ent observers have left their records of its presence in other 
portions of the same general area. There is no occasion 
to enlarge upon its habits, as these are much the same under 
all the varying circumstances in which we find that the bird 
places itself, and have been repeatedly described with sufficient 
particularity. 


Macgillivray’s Warbler 
Geothlypis macgillivrayi 


Sylvia macgillivrayl, 4ud. OB. v. 1839, 75, pl. 399, f. 4, 5. 

Trichas macgillivrayi, Aud. Syn. 1839, 64.—Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 74, pl. 100.—Gray, G. of B. 
i. 1848, 197.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 310.—Mazim. J. £. O. 1858, 118. 

Geothlypis macgillivrayi, Bd. BNA. 1856, 244; ed. of 1860, pl. 99, f. 4. Bd. U.S. Mex. B. 
Sarv. ii. pt. ii. Birds, 1859, 10.—Xant. Pr. Phila. Acad. xi. 1859, 191 (California).—Henry, 
ibid. 106 (New Mexico).—Coop. ¢& Suck. NH WT. 1860, 177.—Cab. J. f. O. 1861, 84 (Costa 
Rica).—Ooues, Tbia, 2d ser. i. 1865, 163 (Arizona).—Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 227.—Ooues, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. xviii. 1866, 70 (Fort Whipple).—Brown, Ibis, 2d ser. iv. 1868, 420 (Vancou- 
ver).—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. ix. 1868, 94 (Costa Rica).—v. Frantz. J. f. O. 1869, 294 
(Costa Rica).—Coop. Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 32, 299.—Qoop. Pr. Cal. Acad. 1870, 75.—Coop. 
B. Cal. i. 1870, 96.—Stev. U.S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1870, 1871, 463.—Ooues, Key, 1872, 
107.—Salv. Ibis, 3d ser. ii. 1872, 149 (monographic).—Merr. U. S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 
1872, 1873, 713.—Coop. Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 16.—Trippe apud Coues, BNW. 1874, 232.— 
B. B. & KR. NAB. i. 1874, 303, pl. 15, f. 4,5.—Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 59, 75, 103.— 
Hensh. List B. Ariz. 1875, 156.—Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 205. 

Geothlypis macgillivrayil, S. é 8. Ibis, i. 1859, 10 (Guatemala).—Aiken, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 
1872, 197. 

Geothlypis macgillivrail, Scl. PZS. 1859, 363 (Xalapa) ; 373 (Oaxaca). 

Geothlypis mcGillivrayi, Coop. Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 477. 

Geothlypis philadelphia var. macgillvrayi, Allen, Bull. MCZ. iii. July, 1872, 175 (Colo- 
rado).—Ridgw. Am. Journ. Sci. Dec. 1872, 459.—Ridgw. Bull. Ess. Inst. v. 1873, 180.— 
Allen, Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1874, 52 (Dakota).—Yarr. & Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 
10.—Hensh. ibid. 42.—Nelson, Pr. Boast. Soc. xvii. 1875, 339, 357 (Utah and California). 

Geothlypis philadelphia b. macgillivrayi, Coues, BNW. 1874, 75. 

Sylvia tolmei, Towns. Journ. Phila. Acad. viii. 1839, 149 (read April 2, 1839) ; also, pp. 153, 
159 (read Sept. 10, 1839; the vol. for 1239 not pub. till 1840). 

Trichas tolmiel, Towns. Narr. 1839, 343.—Heerm. Journ. Phila, Acad. ii. 1853, 263.—Henry, 
Pr. Phila. Acad. vii. 1855, 309. 
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Trichas tolmzi, Nutt. Man. i. 2d ed. 1840, 460. 

Trichas tolmieii, Heerm. PRRR. x. 1859, 40. 

‘Sylvia vegeta, Licht. Mus. Berol.” (of. J. f. O. 1861, 84), 

Trichas vegeta, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 310. 

Mc@illivray’s Warbler, McG@illivray’s Ground Warbler, Tolmie’s Ground Warbler, 
Authors. 


HaB.—Middle and Western Provinces of the United States, and British 
Columbia. East to the limit of arboreal vegetation along the Rocky Mount- 
ains. South in winter through Mexico to Central America (Guatemala and 
Costa Rica). Breeds throughout its United States range. 


Cu. sPp.—d 9 Olivaceus, infra flavus; capite et collo cano- 
plumbeis, palpebris albis. 


3 9: Upper parts, including exposed surfaces of wings and tail, clear olive- 
green; below bright yellow, shaded with olive on the sides. Head and neck 
all around, and throat and fore breast clear ashy, the eyelids white, and the 
loral region usually dusky, the throat with blackish centres to the feathers, 
veiled by their gray skirting. Upper mandible blackish ; under mandible 
and feet flesh-colored or pale yellowish. Length, 54; extent, 7$-8; wing 
and tail each about 2}. 

Unlike the species of the G. trichas group, the sexes in the present case are 
nearly alike, the chief difference between the adults being in the paler and 
more hoary ash of the throat of the 9, without any of the conc aled black. 
In autumn, both sexes have the head more or less glossed with an extension 
of the olive of the back. 

This bird differs chiefly from G. philadelphia," its Eastern representative, 


*Geothlypis philadelphia,—Mourning Warbler. 

Sylvia philadelphia, Wils. AO. ii. 1810, 101, pl. 14, f. 6—V. Envy. Méth. ii. 1823, 449, n. 
105.—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824,189.—Bp. Ann. Lyc. N.Y. ti. 1826, 85.—Nutt. 
Man. i. 1832, 404.—Brew. Journ. Bost. Soc. i. 1837, 436.—Aud. OB. v. 1839, 78.—Peab. 
Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 312.—Thomps. N. H. Vermont, 1853, App. 23. 

Trichas philadelphia, Jard. ‘ed. Wily. 1832 ".—Rich. Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci. 1836, 1837, 
172.—Bp. CGL. 1838, 20 (includes Oporornis agilis).—Aud. Syn. 1839, 65.—Aud. BA. 
ii, 1841, 76, pl. 101.—Nutt. Man. i. 1840, 459.—Gir. BLI. 1844, 65.—Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 
197.—Bp. CA. i. 1€50, 310.— Cabot, Naum. ii. Heft iii. 1852, 66 (Lake Superior).— Hoy, 
Pr. Phila, Acad. vi. 1853, 312 (Wisconsin).—Reinh. Ved. Meddel. for 1853, 1854, 73 
(Greenland).—Reinh. J. f. O. 1854, 427 (Greenland).—Kennic. Tr. Illinois Agric. Soc. 
j. 1855, 5¢3.—Putn. Pr. Ess. Inst. i. 1856, 226.—Reinh. Ibis, iii. 1861, 6 (Greenland).— 
Trippe, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi. 1871, 114. 

Trichas philadelphica, Willis, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 282 (Nova Scotia).— Hoy, Smiths. 
Rep. for 1864, 1865, 438 (Missouri). 

Geothlypis philadelphia, Bd. BNA. 1858, 243; ed. of 1860, pl. 79, f.3.— Wheat. Ohio Agric. 
Rep. for 1860, 1861, 373.—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. vii. 1261, 322 (New Granada).—Sel. 
Cat. AB. 1861, 27 (Orizaba).—Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 59 (Massachusetts).—Bd. 
Rev. AB. 1865, 226.—Dress. Ibis, 2d ser. i. 1865, 476 (Texas).—Hamlin, Rep. Sec’y 
Maine Board Agric. 1865 (Waterville, Me., breeding).—McIlwr. Pr. Eas. Inst. v. 
1866, 85 (Canada West).—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii. 1866, 2¢3.—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. 
N. Y. ix. 1868, 94 (Costa Rica).—Coues, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 269.—Trippe, Am. Nat. ii. 
1868, 175.—Butch. Pr. Phila. Acad. xx. 1868, 149 (Laredo, Tex.).—Ooues, Pr. Bost. Soc. 
xii. 1868, 110 (South Carolina).—v. Frantz. J. f. O. 1869, 294 (Costa Rica).—Turnb. B. 
E. Pa, 1869, 23; Phila. ed. 16.—Mayn. Guide, 1870, 99 (Massachusetts).— Wyatt, 
Ibis, 3d ser. i, 1871, 322 (Ocaiia).—Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 362 (New Hamp- 
shire and Maine).—Allen, Bull. MCZ. iii. 1872, 126 (Kapsas).—Salv. Ibis, 3d ser. ii. 
1872, 149 (monographic) —Coues, Key, 1872, 107.—Ridgw. Am. Journ. Sci. 1872, 459.— 
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in having white eyelids, and in never showing a decided black patch on the 
breast, which is conspicuous in highly plumaged males of the other form. 
Whether we are to regard it as a good species or as a geographical race, 
seems to have settled into a matter of individual preference in nomenclature. 


N the United States, the two species or varieties of the 
Mourning Warbler are separated by a cousiderable inter- 
val—that of the treeless Plains, where neither occurs. The 
same is the case, for aught we have learned to the contrary, 
throughout Mexico, where the philadelphia has not been found. 
In Central America, however, the two come together, and both 
are recorded from Costa Rica. Throughout the wooded and 
watered regions of the West, from the eastern slopes of the 
Rockies quite to the Pacific, and north at least to British Co- 
lumbia, Macgillivray’s Warbler is sometimes as common as the 
Maryland Yellow-throat is in the East, and decidedly outnum- 
bers the latter in its own region. It appears to breed fairly 
over the whole of this great extent of country, wherever suita- 
able shrubbery and underbrush grow. I think it has not been 
shown to winter over our border, although it may very possibly 
do so in the warmer parts of Southern California, as suggested 
by Dr. Cooper, and iu corresponding localities in Arizona and 
New Mexico. It has been traced through Mexico to Costa Rica 
and Guatemala, where Mr. Salvin found that it was a common 
bird in certain districts. I observed its arrival about Fort 
Whipple, where it is a not very common summer resident, during 
the latter part of April, and occasionally noticed it until late in 
September. Henshaw has seen it in the same Territory and in 
each of the three neighboring ones, and found that any patch 
of shrubbery or tangled growth of bushes may be selected as 
a summer home by one or more pairs, from the lower valleys 
up to an altitude of about 9,000 feet. In Eastern Colorado, 


Ridgw. Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 199.—Cowes, BNW. 1874, 75.—B. B. dé R. NAB. i. 1874, 301, 
pl. 15, f.6.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 440.—Gentry, Life-Hist. i. 1876, 157.—Minot, 
B. N. Engl. 1877, 87.—Merr. Trans. Conn. Acad. iv. 1877, 23. 

Fauvette petit-deuil, V. 1. c. 1823. 

Mourning Warbler, Mourning Ground-warbler, Authors. 


Hazs.—Eastern Province of the United States and British America, casually 
to Greenland. West to Kansas, Missouri, and Dakota. South to Costa Rica 
and New Granada, but no Mexican nor West Indian quotations. No United 
States wintering record. Breeds in the northern portions of its habitat, as 
New England, and very abundantly in Minnesota and Eastern Dakota. 
Common in the Mississippi Valley, but rare along the Atlantic States. (See 
“Birds of the Northwest”, p. 75, for other items.) 
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Trippe noted its arrival in May, and its disappearance in Sep- 
tember or even in August; it is there common, he states, up to 
about the altitude just given, and closely resembles the Mourn- 
ing Warbler in its habits. 

Iam myself not very familiar with the traits of this species, 
excepting one, namely, its timidity and love of seclusion during 
the breeding season, for I have never seen it under other cir- 
cumstances, and its shyness stands greatly in the way of close 
acquaintance. I usually had to wait when I wanted to secure 
@ specimen until the bird had recovered from the first alarm, 
which sent it intu the closest cover; then, watching narrowly, 
I might see it again, creeping furtively about to get a better 
look at the cause of the trouble, and perhaps to scold about it. 
I do not remember to have ever seen a Macgillivray’s Warbler 
more than a few feet from the ground, nor elsewhere than in 
thick brush ; but the Mourning Warbler, which I once closely 
studied in June, along the Red River of the North, where it was 
breeding abundantly, has a habit of clambering up quite high 
trees to forage and sing while its mate is nestling below. I 
scarcely think, however, that there is any material difference in 
the habits of the two species. As to the song of Macgillivray’s 
Warbler, I have nothing to say, forif I ever heard it, I have 
forgotten what it is like, and I am writing far away from any 
chance of refreshing my memory. Nearly all that has ever been 
said on this score, however, lies before me on the table as I 
write. Townsend, who discovered the bird on the Columbia 
River, says it warbles a very sprightly and pleasant little song, 
raising its head until its bill is almost vertical, swelling its 
throat in the manner of its relatives. Nuttall, whose ear for 
bird music was certainly unlike any one’s else, is more elaborate 
in his description. He speaks of a “loud snapping clink” which 
is uttered when the bird is skulking off, shy and jealous; he 
likens another note to the “hurried rattling sound of Turdus 
aurocapillus”; another male “ called out at intervals vish vishtyu, 
changing to vit vit vit vityw”; another still “had a call of visht 
visht, visht e visht Ushew”—and so forth. One late writer alludes 
to a “complete loss of musical power” that Maegillivray’s 
Warbler has suffered in comparison with the Mourning Warbler; 
another likens its notes to those of the Maryland Yellow-throat ; 
and another writes of its “sweet notes” and of the “‘ warbling 
melody” occasionally poured forth, ‘almost unrivalled in sweet- 
ness by that of any other of the forest songsters”. Evidently 
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the differences of musical critics are as hard to reconcile in some 
cases as in certain others with which we are all familiar; but 
I have no doubt the bird sings very well indeed. 

Many nests of this bird have come to the notice of natural- 
ists. They are usaally built on the ground in close covert, 
though said to be sometimes placed in a bush a foot or so high— 
in one instance, given by Nuttall, “near the ground, in the dead 
mossy limbs of a fallen oak, and further partly hidden by a long 
tuft of Usnea”. The shape differs much according to the situ- 
ation, the ground-built specimens being quite broad and flattish, 
not more than half as high as wide, with a shallow cavity, and 
quite uniformly thick walls. Those placed in bushes were more 
cup-like. Some have been described as consisting almost en- 
tirely of mosses; others, among them one [ examined, are built of 
various soft, fibrous materials, especially bark-strips and frayed- 
out plant-stems, with fine grasses, mostly circularly arranged, and 
lined with slender rootlets. The eggs, four or five in number, 
are white, doubtless with a flesh-tint when fresh, and are vari- 
ously blotched, in a wholly irregular manner, with very dark 
brown, almost blaekish ; and further spotted and smirched with 
several shades of lighter, more reddish-brown, together with the 
usual shell-markings of undefinable neutral tint. Some of the 
blotches, especially the darker ones, are remarkably large; and 
the whole aspect of the egg is different from that usually seen 
in this family, where fine speckling with reddish is the rule. 
The eggs I describe were collected by Mr. Ridgway iu Nevada, 
and I presume there is nd question of their identification. The 
extremes measure 0.70X0.50 and 0.65x0.52. As the bird ranges 
so widely in the breeding season, the period of laying must vary; 
but June appears to be the usual time. We are not informed 
whether more than one brood may be reared by the same pair 
during a summer. Fully fledged birds have been seen by the 
21st of July. 


Genus ICTERIA Vieillot 


Icterla, Vicill. OAS. i. 1807, pp. iii and 85. (Type Muscicopa viridis Gm.) 
JIcteria, Cab. MH. i. 1850, 63, and some other German writers. 
Peteria, Hoy, Proc. Phila. Acad. 1853, 309. (Typographical error.) 

OHARS.—Bill stout, high at the base (higher than broad at 
nostrils), thence compressed; unnotched, unbristled, with much 
curved culmen and commissure. Frontal feathers reaching the 
nostrils, which are subcircular and scaled. Wings much 
rounded, shorter or not longer than the graduated tail. Tarsus 
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partly booted, longer than middle toe; feet stout. Inner toe 
cleft to the degree usually seen in this family. Of largest size 
for this family. Form stout. Coloration simple, chiefly olive, 
yellow and white. Nest in bushes. Eggs white, spotted. 

This is a genus which was usually assigned to the neighbor- 
hood of the Vireos and Shrikes until Baird referred it to 
Sylvicolide, and some of the leading systematists retain it in 
the former association. The structure of the wing and foot, 
however, is rather Sylvicoline than Vireonine, and may serve 
to turn the balance in favor of the present assignment. There is 
no very closely related North American genus; but Granatellus,* 
from the warmer parts of America, and the Cuban Teretristis, 
are near extralimital allies. 

Only one species of Icteria can be regarded as established 
among the several indicated by authors; and as the habits of 
the two recognized races are the same, a sketcb of the genus 
may include those notices that will enable me to confine the 
account of the Western race to its specialties. 

Chats being abundant birds, conspicuous for their bright col- 
oring and the singularity of their 
habits, they early attracted atten- 
tion. Catesby may have been 
the first to give a detailed ac- 
count, with a figure; though I do 
not suppose that earlier reference 
to the Eastern species is not to 
be found. His notice is the basis, Me. 41.—Yellow-breasted Chat, natural 
wholly or in part, of many sub- sae: 
sequent ones, and is especially noteworthy in the fact that 
upon it is primarily grounded the original Linnzan name of 
the bird, Turdus virens, the latter half of this term having 
been lately and, I think, properly revived by Baird, though 
the specific name viridis, from Gmelin’s Muscicapa viridis, has 
been oftener employed. Bartram and Wilson both bestowed 
generic and specific names of their own; and Vieillot renamed 
the bird in 1807, inventing the two terms of his new designa- 
tion. In later times, there have been other and less unques- 
tionable names; for the Mexican bird was renamed by both 
Lichtenstein and Bonaparte. It is somewhat uncertain to 
which race of the species these names apply; but it is most 
probable that they indicate simply the resident Mexican indi- 

* For monographic sketch, cf. Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 230; Scl. PZS. 1864, 607. , 
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viduals of true virens, rather than the grayer and longer- 
tailed form later called longicauda by Lawrence. 

The common Chat is a migratory bird of general diffusion 
during the movement and in the breeding season throughout 
the Eastern United States, as far north at least as Massachu- 
setts and Dakota, though it is not abundant north of the Mid- 
die States. Wherever Chats may be found, they are of this 
species, excepting in the Middle and Western Provinces. No 
Chats are known in the West Indies; but the birds migrate in 
the fall beyond our limits, through Mexico and into Central 
America. On their return, they reach the Middle districts 
usually the latter part of April, and complete their migration 
by the early part of the month following; they remain until 
about the middle of September, when, after rearing their one 
or two broods, they betake themselves away. It is difficult to 
observe their arrival with precision, unless the collector is care- 
fully on the watch for them, for they come furtively, and for 
some little time keep most sedulously concealed in their favor- 
ite retreats amidst dense shrubbery. Such period of conceal- 
ment probably corresponds to the interval between the arrival 
of the males and the following after of their more dilatory 
mates, which may be several days or even a week. Their man- 
ner of migration is somewhat uncertain ; we do not know that 
they ever make long-continued flights overhead, and rather pre- 
sume that they come skulking through the bushes. But the 
fact that their ordinary flight is wayward, desultory, and never 
long-continued, is no proof that the emergency of the migration 
does not develop different and much better sustained powers 
of the wing. 

However this may be, no sooner is the ardor of occasion stim- 
ulated by the presence of the females than the gay and gaudy 
Chats develop those eccentricities that make them famous. 
They grow too restless to abide the covert they have chosen 
for their home, and are seen incessantly in motion, flitting with 
jerky movement from one bush and brier-patch to another, 
giving vent to long-pent emotions in the oddest notes imagina- 
ble. Such a medley of whistling, chuckling, barking, and mew- 
ing sounds proceeds from no other bird, unless it be the Mocking- 
bird itself, to whom all possibilities of song are open. During 
such performances, the Chats seem sedulous to keep concealed, 
displaying ingenuity and perversity in thwarting our best efforts 
to catch them at their tricks. The notes, in all their infinite 
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variety, come now from this and now from that spot in the 
bushes, shifting from point to point as we peer eagerly into the 
tangled underbrush to catch a glimpse of the tantalizing musi- 
cian. Such restlessness, and all this variation in the rendering, 
have much the effect of ventriloquism, and we have not seldom 
to acknowledge that the Chat has fairly beaten us. But his 
coloring is brilliant; he has, moreover, a fancy to return again 
to some particular spot already chosen as his stage; so that if 
we discover it, and keep so still as not to cause the bird anxiety, 
nor yet to rouse his ire, we shall most likely see him take his 
stand again to swell his golden throat afresh with the fantasy 
of song. 

His nuptial song, I should observe, is something very different 
from the medley of sounds, not all of which are pleasing, that 
are heard when each Chat, as one performer in the orchestra, 
first tunes his curious pipe. Such prelude, after several days’ 
essay, is changed into the rich, voluminous ode with which the 
bird inaugurates a new order of events, in bursts of almost 
startling eloquence and fervor. For the nesting-place is fixed 
upon, the fabric hastens to completion; and the exultant bird, 
no longer constrained to the lowliness of the coverts, mounts 
buoyantly from bough to bough of some tall sentinel that 
guards the leafy undergrowth, to sound his exultation from the 
very tree-top. Yet once more: the nest now bears its precious 
burden; the brooding bird assumes her patient place, and 
presses down her golden breast upon her hopes. Then this 
strange. bird goes fairly wild with joy; he spurns the ground, 
the favorite singing-post no longer bids him welcome, he rises 
on the wing, and in mid-air above the nest, with fluttering pin- 
ions, down-stretched legs, and open beak, he poises, hovers, and 
performs a thousand antics in the sheer abandon of his 
eccentricity. ; 

Such are the Chat’s most characteristic actions during the 
heyday of his life; and when we see him cutting such capers, 
we may be sure the nest is not far off. It is one of the birds: 
nests most easily found—as easily as a Catbird’s or a Thrasher’s, 
You can hardly miss it if you go carefully through the brier- 
patch or blackberry field, the tangle of smilax and grape-vine, 
or the old pasture grown up to oak bushes. It is a rather bulky 
and decidedly primitive affair, set in the bush so low you may 
usually look down into it, and made up of withered leaves, 
bark-strips, rootlets, and hay—not unlike a Catbird’s,—smaller 
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and deeper than a Thrasher’s, and perhaps more compact than 
either of these. Besides, you may know it by the eggs, which 
are more globular, brilliantly white or pink-blushed, prettily 
speckled all over with rich reddish-brown and some neutral-tint 
spots, and measuring about nine-tenths of an inch long by two- 
thirds in diameter—the Catbird’s eggs are emerald-green, while 
the Thrasher’s are elongated and speckled in a different way. 
The eggs are commonly four or five in number; the young are 
said to hatch in eleven or twelve days, and to remain in the 
nest only about as many more. Such a nest and eggs as I have 
described may be found during the latter part of May and in 
June, in the Middle districts ; somewhat earlier and at subse- 
quent intervals during the rest of the summer, at least in the 
more southerly regions the bird inhabits. In Pennsylvania, 
and thence northward, one brood each season is the rule, 
perhaps without exception. 

Notwithstanding its vivacity and ardor, the Chat seems 
rather a delicately organized bird, susceptible to cold; and it 
consequently leaves us rather early in the fall. As to its food, 
we remark that it is insectivorous, like all of its family, but 
that it feeds much upon small soft fruits, such as strawberries, 
blackberries, and huckleberries. Several stomachs of the bird 
which were examined by Mr. Gentry with reference to this 
matter contained coleopterous insects of numerous kinds, 
butterflies and moths with their larva, spiders, ants, and other 
insects. 


The Western Wellow-breasted Chat 


Iecteria virens longicauda 
a. virens 


Turdus virens, L. SN. i. 1758, 10th ed. 171, n. 16 (Catesby, i. 50). 

Icteria virens, Bd. Rev. AB.,1865, 228.—Lawr. Ann. Lye. N. Y. ix. 1868, 95 (Costa, Rica).— 
Sumich. Mem. Bost. Soc. i. 1869, 54 (Vera Cruz).—v. Frantz. J. f. O. 1869, 294 (Costa 
Rica).—Lawr. Ann, Lyc. N. Y. ix. 1869, 200 (Yucatan).—Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 23; 
Phila. ed. 16.—? Allen, Bull. MCZ. iii, 1872, 175.—Ooues, Key, 1872, 108, f. 48.—Scott, 
Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 222.—Allen, Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 265.— Purdie, Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 
692, 693.—Ridgw. Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 198.—Allen, Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1874, 52 (Dakota 
and Montana).—Ooues, BNW. 1874,77.—B. B. d R. NAB, i. 1874, 307, fig. pl. 15, f. 12.— 
Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 440.—Gentry, Life-Hist. i. 1876, 160.—Minot, B. N. Engl. 
1877, 132.—Merr. Tr. Conn, Acad. 1877, 24. 

Muscicapa viridis, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 936, n. 35 (Briss, and Cates.).—Lath. IO. ii. 1790, 482, n. 
58. —Turt. SN. i. 1806, 574.—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 356. 

Icteria viridis, Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1825, 252.—Bp. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. ii. 1826, 69.— 
Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 299.—Aud. OB. ii. 1834, 223; v. 1839, 433; pl. 137.—Bp. PZS. 1837, 
111 (Mexico).—Bp. CGL. 1838, 25.—Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass, 1839, 297 (occasional).—Aud. 
Syn. 1439, 163.—Nutt. Man. 2d ed. 1840, 339.—Aud. BA. iv. 1842, 160, pl. 244.—Gir. BLI. 
1844, 162.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 331.—Read, ibid. 397 (Ohio).—? Woodh.Sitgr. Rep. Zuii, 
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1853, 73.—Kennic. Tr. Tllinois Agric. Soc. i. 1855, 582.—Pratten, ibid. 603.—Maxim. 
J. f. O. 1858, 122.—Bd. BN A. 1858, 248.—Cab. J. f. O. 1860, 403 (Costa Rica).—Barn. 
Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 435.—Cowes € Prent. Smiths. Rep. for 1861, 1862, 406.—Allen, 
Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 59.—Scl. PZS. 1864, 173 (City of Mexico).—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 
1864, 1865, 437.—Lawr. Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii. 1866, 285.—Coues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 
110.—Coues, Pr. Ess, Inst. v. 1868, 270.—Jackson, Am. Nat. ii. 1868, 490.—Coop. Am. 
Nat. iii. 1869, 295, 477, 479 (Dakota).—Abbott, Am. Nat. iv. 1870, 540.—S. & S. PZS. 
1870, 836 (Honduras).—Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1873, 234. 

Jcteria viridis, Oab. MH. i. 1850, 63. 

Peteria viridis, Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 309 (Wisconsin). 

Garrulus australis, Bartr. Trav. Fla. 1st Am. ed. 1791, 290. 

Motacilla trochilus, Bartr. Trav. Fla. 1st Am. ed. 1791, 302 (nec auct.). 

Icteria dumicola, V. OAS. i. 1807, 85, pl. 55.—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 702.—V. Gal. Ois. i. 

1834, 119, pl. 85. 

—— luteus, ‘‘ Sparrm.” (fide Gray). 

Pipra polygiotta, Wils. AO. i. 1808, 90, pl. 6, f. 1.—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1825, 251. 

Tanagra auricollis, Licht. ‘ Preis-Verz. Mex. Vog. 1830,2”; J. f. O. 1863, 57. 

Icterla auricollis, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 331.—Bp. Compt. Rend. 1854, 380, 382. 

Icterla velasquezi, Bp. PZS. 1837, 117 (Guatemala).—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 331.—Scl. PZS. 1856, 
298 (Mexico).—Scl. PZS. 1859, 363 (Xalapa), 375 (Oaxaca).—S. & S. Ibis, i, 1859, 12 
(Guatemala). 

Merle verd de la Caroline, Buf. ‘‘ Hist. Nat. Ois. iii. 396”. 

Turdus pectore luteo, Klein. “ Av. 69, n. 26". 

Merida viridis carolinensis, Briss. Orn. ii. 1760, 315, n. 55. 

Yellow-breasted Chat, Venanthe americana pectore luteo, Cates. Car. i. 1771, 50, pl. 50. 

Chattering Flycatcher, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 385, n. 266.—Lath. Syn. ii. pt. i. 1783, 350, u. 48. 

lctérie dumicole, V. 1.c. 

Chat, Yellow-breasted Chat, Yellow-breasted Icteria, Authors. —Lyman, Pr. Bost. Soc. 
1851, 67 (New England, breeding). 


b. longicauda 


Icteria viridis, Towns. Journ. Phila. Acad. viii. 1839, 153 (Northwestern Unitcd States).— 
Gamb. Pr. Phila. Acad. iii. 1847, 157 (California).—Gamb. Journ. Phila. Acad. i. 1847, 
44 (California).—Heerm. Journ. Phila. Acad. ii. 1853, 269 (California).—Henry, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. vii. 1855, 313 (New Mexico).—Henry, Pr. Phila, Acad. xi. 1859, 106 (New 
Mexico). 

Icterla velasquezil, Bd. Stansb. Rep. GSL. 1852, 328 (California). 

Icteria longicauda, Lawr. Ann. Lye. N. Y. vi. 1853, 4 (California).— Newb. PRRR. vi. 1857, 
81.—Bd. BNA. 1858, 249; ed. of 1860, pl. 34, f.2.—Xant. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1859, 191 (Cali- 
fornia).—Bd. U.S. Mex. B. Surv. ii. pt. ii. 1859, Birds, 10.—Heerm. PRRR. x. 1859, 55.— 
Sel. Cat. AB, 1861, 42.—Hayd. Tr. Amer. Philos, Soc. xii. 1862, 160.—Bd Rev. AB. 1865, 
230.—Ooues, Ibis, 2d ser. i 1865, 163.—Coues, Pr. Phila. Acad. xviii. 1866, 71.— Cowes, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. xx. 1868, 83.—Coop. Pr. Cal. Acad. 1870, 75.—Coop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 98.— 
Finsch, Abhand. Bremen, 1870, 331 (Mazatlan).—Ooop. Am. Nat. iii, 186, 479.—Aiken, 
Pr. Bost. Soc. 1872, 197.—Merr. U.S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1872, 1873, 674, 713. 

Icteria virens var. longicauda, Coues, Key, 1872, 108—B. B. ¢ R. NAB. i. 1874, 309,.— 
Yarr. dé Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 10.—Hensh. ibid. 1874, 42, 103.—Hensh. List B. 
Ariz. 1875, 156.—Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1876, 206. 

Icteria virens b. longicauda, Ooues, BN W. 1874, 77. 


HazB.—Middle and Western Provinces of the United States; Lower Cali- 
fornia, and Western Mexico. 


Cu. sPp.— 3 2 Griseo-olivacea, infra flavo et albo dimidiata ; 
loris nigris, strigd mazillari et superciliari, necnon palpebris, 
albis ; rostro nigro-plumbeo. 

g 9: Entire upper parts, including exposed surfaces of the wings and 
tail, grayish-olive. Quills of the wings and tail fuscous. Fore half of body 
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below, including lining of the wings, rich yellow; hinder half white, shaded 
with gray on the sides. Loral region black ; a sharp maxillary line, another 
from nostril over the eye, and the under eyelid, white. Bill blackish-plum- 
beous; feet plumbeous. Length, 7} or more; extent about 10; wing, 3; 
tail, 3}. 

There is very little difference with sex, age, or season in this bird, except- 
ing in the purity and intensity of the tints. The yellow of the breast is 
sometimes heightened to orange, or may show golden as usual, with stains 
of intense orange here and there. Immature specimens have the under man- 
dible light plumbeous or plumbeous-white. In very young birds, the yellow 
may appear only as slashing in the white, and the peculiar markings of the 
side of the head are defective. 

This form, in its typical manifestation, such as is presented in the Colo- 
radan region, is decidedly different from true virens in the shade of the upper 
parts—quite grayish instead of pure olive-green. But in both cases the 
shade is liable to variation. In the dullest colored Coloradan birds there 
is scarcely a tinge of olive in the gray of the upper parts. The yellow of 
the breast is as rich, however, as that of the Eastern representatives. As 
in the cases of so many other birds from the same region, the tail averages 
longer than that of Eastern representatives of the same species. 


HE best examples of the Western or Long-tailed Chat come 
from the arid regions of the Great Basin, and the Colorado 
watershed in general, the bird being there usually duller colored 
than it is about the confines of its range. Birds more or less 
properly referable to this form, however, occur throughout the 
Middle and Western Provinces of the United States, and also 
in Western Mexico, though the ordinary Mexican bird is rather 
I. virens. Owing to the remarkable surface-irregularities of the 
region this race inhabits, its movements can scarcely be traced 
with the precision we have acquired in noting the passages of 
‘the Eastern relative, and can only say in general terms that the 
movements of the two are correspondent. We hear of arrivals 
in Southern California, Arizona, and New Mexico by the 
middle or latter part of April; of nests within a month subse- 
‘quently; and of departures in September. Such dates corre- 
spond with my observations at Fort Whipple, and may be used 
for calculation. In these latitudes, it ascends mountains prob- 
ably not higher than about 9,000 feet, and is generally distrib- 
uted at all lower levels. It is said, doubtless rightly, to extend 
to the Columbia and Upper Missouri region, but it is certainly 
less abundant in the northerly portions of its range than in the 
latitudes of Colorado, Utah, Nevada, and southward. Our in- 
formation respecting its dispersion in winter is deficient; one 
author ascribes a winter range extending to the vicinity of 
Sacramento, California, but it may be doubted that any of these 
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birds winter much if any over our Mexican border. The full 
extent of their dispersion in Western Mexicu remains to be 
ascertained, our advices from that country, excepting Lower 
California, being altogether insufficient. I saw nothing during 
my acquaintance with the bird to indicate any peculiarity of 
character or habits in comparison with its Eastern congener, 
and the experience of others is to the same effect. 


Genus MYIODIOCTES Audubon 


Wilsonia, By. CGL. 1838, 23. (Preoccupied in botany; used also in entomology.) 

Mylodioctes, Aud. Syn. 1839, 48. (Type Motacilla mitrata Gm.) —Bd. BNA. 1858, 291.—Bd. 
Rev. AB. 1865, 238.—B. B. dé R. NAB. i. 1874, 313, 

Myioctonus, Oab. MH. i. 1850, 18. (Same type.) 


CHARS.—Bill Muscicapine, though with the lateral outlines 
a little concave, broad and depressed at the base, with many 
obvious rictal bristles reaching decidedly beyond the nostrils; 
culmen and commissure nearly straight. Wings pointed, as in 
most Sylvicolide, longer than the tail, the 1st quill longer than 
the 5th, the 3d equalling or exceeding the 4th. Tail narrow, 
even or little rounded. Middle toe without claw about three- 
fifths as long as the tarsus. Coloration indeterminate. Tail 
unmarked, or with white blotches as in Dendreca. No red or 
flame-color; always yellow below. 

This genus comprehends three or four species, well distin- 
guished by the development of the rictal bristles and the 
depressed shape of the bill, though the Muscicapine characters 
are not pushed to the extreme seen in Setophaga. The tail is 
narrow, lacking the fan-shaped contour of that of Setophaga, 
and the feet are stouter, with longer toes. In Cardellina, a near 
ally, the bill is narrow and conoidal, somewhat Parine in appear- 
ance, with curved culmen. In Basileuterus, and in fact in all 
the extralimital forms of the Flycatching Warblers, the wing 
is rounded, with the 1st quill shorter than the 5th. 

All the recognized species of Myiodi»ctes are natives of the 
United States; only one, however, is known to occur in the 
Colorado Valley. The others are as follows :— 


Myiodioctes canadensis.—Canadian Flycatching Warbler. 


Muscicapa canadensis, L. SN. i. 1766, 327, n. 13 (Briss. ii. 406, pl. 39, f. 4).—G@m. SN. i. 1788, 
937, n. 13.—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 575.—Lath. IO. ii. 1790, 484, n. 65.— Wils. AO. iii. 1811, 100, 
pl. 26, f. 2.—Steph. Gen. Zvol. x. 1817, 350.—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 810.—Bp. Journ. 
Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 178.—Aud. OB. ii. 1834, 17, pl. 103.—Brew. Journ. Bost. Soc. i. 
1837, 436.—Peab. Rep. Orn. Maas. 1839, 297.-Thomps. Vermont, 1853, 77. 

Setophaga canadensis, ‘‘Sw.”—Jard. ‘‘ed. Wils. 1832”.—Rich. Rep. Brit. Assoc. for 1836, 
1837, —.—Gray, ‘'G. of B.”—Cabot, Naum. ii. Heft ii’, 1852, 66.—Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
vi. 1853. 309. 
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Myiodioctes canadensis, Aud. Syn. 1839, 49.—Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 14, pl. 72.— Sel. PZS, 1854, 
111 (Quijos).—Scl. PZS. 1855, 143 (Bogoté).—Putn. Pr. Ess. Inst. i. 1856, 206 (Massachu- 
setts, in summer).—Bry. Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 1857, 116 (Nova Scotia).—Scl. PZS. 1858, 
64 (Rio Napo); 451 (Ecuador).—Bd. BNA. 1858, 294.—S. & §. Ibis, i. 1859, 11 (Guate- 
mala).— Willis, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 282 (Nova Scotia).—Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 
1860, 1861, 436.—Coues & Prent. Smiths. Rep. for 1861, 1862, 409.—Verr. Pr. Ess. Inst. 
lii. 1862, 147.—Boardm. Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 1€62, 125.—Lawr. Ann. Lye. N. Y. vii. 1862, 
468 (New Granada).—Blak. Ibis. v. 1863, 63 (Saskatchewan).—Dress. Ibis, 2d ser. i. 
1865, 478 (Texas).—Bd. Rev. AB. 1€65, 239.—McIlwr. Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1866, &6.—Lowr. 
Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii. 1866, 285.—Lawr. Ann. Lye, N.Y. ix. 1868, 95 (Costa Rica).— 
Trippe, Am. Nat. ii. 1868, 176.—Coues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 111. — Cowes, Pr. Ess. Inst. 
v. 1868, 274.—v. Frantz. J. f. O. 1869, 294 (Costa Rica).—Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 261; Phila. 
ed. 19.—Cope, Am. Nat. iv. 1870, 395, 396.—Mayn. Guide, 1870, 105.—Mayn. Pr. Bost. 
Soc. xiv. 1872, 369.—Coues, Key, 1872, 109, f.51.—Packard, Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 271.— 
B. B. d R. NAB. i. 1874, 320, pl. 16,f. 6.—Coues, BNA. 1874, 800 —Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. 
xvii. 1875, 440.—Gentry, Life-Hist. i. 1876, 169.—Minot, B. N. Engl. 1877, 127. 

Euthlypis canadensis, Oab. MH. i. 1850, 18 (not type).—Cab. J. f. O. 1863, 326 (Costa Rica).— 
Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 65. 

Sylvia pardalina, Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 179.— 
Bp. Ann. Lye. N. Y. ii. 1826, 79.—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 
372.—Linsley, Am. Journ. Sci. xliv. 1843, 256.— 
Thomps. Vermont, 1253, App. 23. 

Sylvicola pardalina, Bp. CGL. 1838, 22.—Read, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 398.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. 
vi. 1856, 5 (vest and eggs). 

Myiodioctes pardalina, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 315. 

Myodioctes pardalina, Pratten, Tr. Ilioois Agric. Soc. 
1855, 601. 

Muscicapa bonapartii, Aud. OB. i. 1831, 27, pl. 5 (young). 

Setophaga bonapartil, Sw. & Rich. Fn. Bor. Am. ii. 
1831, 225, pl. 47.—Rich. Rep. Brit. Assoc. for 1936, FIG. 42.—Canadian Flyeatching 
1837, 172. Warbler, natural size. 

Wilsonia bonapartii, Bp. CGL, 1838, 23. 

Mylodioctes bonapartil, Aud. Syn. 1839, 49.—Aud. BA. ii, 1841, 17, pl. 73.—Bd. BNA. 
1858, 295. 

Sylvania honapartli, Nuzt. Man. i. 2d ed. 1840, 332. 

Setophaga nigro-cincta, Lafres. Rev. Zoo). 1843, 292; 1844, 79. 

Gobe-mouche cendré de Canada, Muscicapa canadensis cinerea, Briss. Orn. ii. 1760, 406, 
n. 25, pl. 39, f. 4 (deser. orig.; Canada). 

Canada Flycatcher, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. i. 1783, 354, n. 5.—Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 388, n. 273. 

Moucherolle du Canada, Le Moine, Ois. Canad. 1861, 163, 

Canadian Flycatching Warbler, Bonaparte’s Flycatching Warbler, Spotted Fly- 
catcher, Authors. 


Has.—Eastern North America and the British Provinces. West ouly to 
the edge of the Plains. South through Mexico and Central America to 
Ecuador. No West Indian record. Breeds from the Middle States occasion- 
ally, from the Northern States regularly, northward ; its precise limits not 
ascertained, but perhaps coinciding with limit of trees (lat. 54° N., Richard- 
son). Winters entirely beyond the United States. Abundant in the Atlantic 
States during the migrations. 


Myiodioctes mitratus,—Hooded Flycatching Warbler, 


Motacilla mitrata, Gm. SN. i, 1788, 977, n. 123 (Briss. iii. 578 ; Buff. v. 452, PE. 666, f. 2, &¢.).— 
Turt. SN. i. 1606, 601.—Less. Tr. Orn. 1831, 412. 

Sylvia mitrata, Lath. 10. ii. 1790, 528, n. 71.—V. OAS. ii. 1207, 23, p].77.—V. Nouv. Dict. 
d’Hist. Nat. xi. 1817, 203.—_Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1€24, 178.—Pp. Ann. Lye. N.Y. 
ii. 1526, 79.—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 373.—Aud. OB. ii. 1834, 68, pl. 60. 
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Setophaga mitrata, Jard. “ed. Wils. 1832”.—Gray, ‘‘G. of B.""—Rich. Rep. Brit. Assoc. 
Adv. Sci. for 1836, 1837, 172.—D’ Orb. Ois. Cuba, 1839, 89.— Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 
1853, 309 (Wisconsin).—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1860, 307 (Cuba). 

Wilsonia mitrata, Bp. CGL. 1838, 23.—Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 83 (Massachusetts). — 
Allen, Mem. Bost. Soc. i, 1868, 516.—Allen, Bull. MCZ. iii. 1872, 175 (Kansas).—Scott, 
Pr. Bost. Soe. xv. 1872, 223 (West Virginia, breeding). 

Sylvania mitrata, Nutt. Man. i. 2d ed. 1840, 333.— Woodh. Sitgr. Rep. Zuii, 1853, 69.—Read, 
Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 397. 

Myiodioctes mitrata, Aud. BA. ii. 1241, 12, pl. 71.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 315. 

Myiodioctes mitratus, Aud. Syn. 1839, 48.—Gir. BLL. 1844, 47.—Scl. PZS. 1856, 291 (Cor- 
dova).—Bd. BNA. 1858, 292.—S. & S. Ibis, i. 1859, 11 (Guatemala).—v. Martens, J. f. O. 
1859, 212 (Bermudas).—Bland, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 287 (Bermudas).— Taylor, 
Ibis, ii. 1860, 110 (Honduras).—@undl. J. f. O. 1861, 326 (Cuba).—Barn. Smiths. Rep. 
for 1860, 1861, 436 (Pennsylvania).— Wheat. Ohio Agric. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 364.—S. ¢ S. 
PZS. 1864, 347 (Panama).-—Samuels, Orn. and Ool. N. E. 245 (Connecticut).—Sam. Cat. 
B. Mass. 1864,7 (Massachusetts ?).—Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 239.—Dress. Ibis, 2d ser. i. 1865, 
478 (San Antonio).—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii. 1866, 284.—Trippe, Am. Nat, ii. 1868, 
178.—Coues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 110.—Cowes, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 275.—Lawr. Ann. 
Lye. N. ¥. ix. 1869, 200 (Yucatan).—Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 26; Phila. ed. 19.—Sumich. 
Mem. Bost. Soc. i. 1869, 547 (Orizaba).— Abbott, Am. Nat. iv. 1870, 543.—Cope, ibid. 
395.—Ooues, Key, 1872, 109, f. 49.—Gundl. J. f. O. 1872, 419 (Cuba).— Purdie, Am. Nat. 
vii. 1873, 692.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 5.—Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1873, 235 (Iowa).— 
Coues, BNW. 1874, 78.—B. B. & R. NAB. i. 1874, 314, pl. 15, f. 10, 11.—Brew. Pr. Bost. 
Soc. xvii, 1875, 440 (Connecticut).—Gentry, Life-Hist. i. 1876, 165.—Merr. Tr. Conn. 
Acad. i. 1877, 25 (Connecticut; abundant). 

Myodioctes mitrata, Pratten, Tr. Illinois Agric. Soe. i. 1855, 601. 

Myiidioctes mitratus, Scl. PZS. 1858, 358 (Honduras). 

Myiodioctes mitralus, Cope, Am. Nat. iv. 1870, 395. 

Myioctonus mitratus, Oab. MH. i. 1850, 18 (type).—Gundl. J. f. O. 1855, 472 (Cuba). —Gundl. 
J. f. 0. 1861, 407 (Cuba). 

Sylvicola mitrata, Maxim. J. f. O. 1858, 113. 

Muscicapa cucullata, Wils. AO. iii. 1811, 101, pl. 26, £ 3.—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 
1824, 177. 

Muscicapa pileata, Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 399 (= Sylvia mitrata Lath.). 

Muscicapa selbyiil, Aud. ‘‘OB. i. 1831, 46, pl.9”’. 

Muscicapa selbil, Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 296. 

Hooded Titmouse, Parus cucullo nigro, Catesby, Car. i. 1771, 60, pl. 60. 

Mésange 4 collier de la Caroline, Parus carolinensis torquatus, Briss. Orn. iii, 1760 
578, n. 16. 
Gobe-mouche, de la Louisiane, name on PE. 666, 
f. 2 (basis of Mot. mitrata var. B. Gm.). 
Gobe-mouche citrin de la Louisiane, Buf. “ Hist. 
Nat. Ois. iv. 538” (PE. 666, f. 2). 

Hooded Warbler, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 400, n. 287.— 
Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 462, n. 68. 

Setophaga mitré, D’Orb. 1. c. 

Fauvette mitrée, V. ll. cco.—Le Moine, Ois. Canad. 
1861, 129. 

Hooded Flycatching Warbler, Avzd. 1.c. 

Hooded or Mitred Warbler, Selby’s Sylvan Fly- 


catcher, Mitred Sylvan Flycatcher, Nutt. F!S. 48.—Hooded Flycatching War- 
lLee. bler, natural size. 


Hazs.—Eastern United States, rather southerly; north regularly to the 
Middle States and the Connecticut Valley (Zinsley, Am. Journ. Sci. 1843, 
257; Merriam, 1. c.) and casually to ? Massachusetts (Samuels, 1. c.). West to. 
Kansas. Bermudas, Cuba, Jamaica. Eastern Mexico and Central America, 
Breeds at large in its United States range. Winters extralimital. 
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‘¢Myiodioctes? minutus.—Small-headed Flycatcher.” 


Muscicapa minuta, Wils. AO. vi. 1812, 62, pl. 50, f. 5.—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 
179.—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 296.— Aud. OB. v. 1839, 291, pl. 434, f. 2.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 44.— 
Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 296 (Massachusetts, auct. Brewer). Aud. BA. i. 1840, 
238, pl. 67.—Putn. Pr. Ess. Inst. i. 1856, 226. 

Sylvia minuta, Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 197. 

Wilsonia minuta, Bp. CGL. 1838, 23.—Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 83.— Allen, Am. Nat. iii. 
1869, 577. 

Setophaga minuta, Rich. Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci. for 1836, 1837, 172.—Hoy, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. 1853, 309 (Wisconsin), 

Myiodioctes minutus, Bd. BNA. 1858, 293.—Bd. Rev. AB, 1865, 241.—Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 
53; Phila. ed. 42.—B. B. & R. NAB. i. 1874, 316.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 440. 

Muscicapa or Myiodloctes “ minuta ”’, Oouves, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 275, 

Sylvania pumilia, Nutt. Man. i.2d ed. 1840, 334. 

Small-headed Flycatcher of Wilson and Audubon. 

Small-headed Sylvan Flycatcher, Nutt. 1. c. 1832. 


Has.—“ Eastern United States.”—The above synonymy is nearly all mero 
compilation, the several authors, excepting Wilson, Nuttall, and Audubon, 
not claiming to know the species. The existence of any such bird is doubt- 
ful, and its reference to Myiodioctes by Baird and others is wholly conjectural. 
Bonaparte first put it here, i.¢, in his genus Wilsonia, but in 1850 queerly 
identified it with Empidonax flaviventris of Baird. The history of the bird 
begins with a misunderstanding between Wilson and Audubon, and the whole 
record from that day to this is a tissue of surmises. 


Wilson’s Green Black-capped Filycatching 
Warbler 


Myiodioctes pusillus 


Muscicapa pusilla, Wils. AO. iii. 1811, 103, pl. 26, f. 4.—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 179, 
277.—Thomps. Vermont, 1853, App. 22.—Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. vii. 1855, 308 (New 
Mexico).— Willis, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 281 (Nova Scotia). 

Wilsonia pusilla, Bp. CGL. 1838, 23.—Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 64.—Allen, Bull. MCZ. 
iii. 1872, 175.—Allen, Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 346, 348. 

Sylvania pusilla, Nutt. Man. i. 2d ed. 1840, 335.—@amb. Pr. Phila. Acad. iii, 1847, 156 (Cali- 
fornia).—Gamb. Journ. Phila. Acad. i. 1847, 38. 

Mylodioctes pusilla, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 315. 

Myloctonus pusillus, Oab. MH. i. 1850, 18. 

Mylodioctes pusillus, Sci. PZS. 1856, 291—Bd. BNA. 1858, 293.—Bd. U.S. Mex. B. Surv. ii. 
pt. ii, 1859, Birds, 10.—Heerm. PRRR. x. 1859, 39.—Xant. Pr. Phila. Acad. xi. 1859, 191 
(California).—Scl. PZS. 1859, 363 (Xalapa). —8. & S. Ibis, i. 1859, 11 (Guatemala).—Coop. 
é Suck. NHWT. 1860, 182.— Wheat. Ohio Agric. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 364.—Cab. J. f. O. 
1860, 325 (Costa Rica).—Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 436.—Verr. Pr. Esa Inst. 
iii. 1862, 147.—Coues & Prent. Smiths. Rep. for 1861, 1862, 409.—Blak. Ibis, v. 1863, 63 
(Mackenzie River).—Lord, Pr. Roy. Arty. Inst. iv. 1864, 115—Bd. Rev. AB. 1265, 
240.—Ooues, Ibis, 2d ser. i. 1865, 163.—Dress. ibid. 478 (Texas).—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. 
N. Y. viii. 1866, 285.—Ooues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 71 (Fort Whipple).—MeItwr. Pr. 
Eas. Inst. v. 1866, 86.—Trippe, Am. Nat. ii. 1868, 170, 175.—Ooues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1868, 
83.—Coues, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 274.—Lawr. Aun. Lyc. N. Y. ix. 1868, 95 (Co-ta 
Rica).—Ooues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 111 (South Oarolina).—Qoues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
1868, 83 (Arizona).— Butch. Pr. Phila. Acad. xx. 1868, 149 (Texas).—Dall é Bann. Tr. 
Chicago Acad. i, 1869, 278 (Alaska).—v. Frantz. J. £.O. 1869, 294 (Costa R ca).—Turnd. 
B. E, Pa, 1869, 26; Phila. ed. 19.—Scl. PZS. 1869, 374 (Oaxaca).—Coop. Am. Nat. iii. 
1869, 480.—Coop. Pr. Cal. Acad. 1870, 75.— Coop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 101.—Salv. PZS. 170, 183 
(Veragua).—Stev. U.S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1870, 1871, 463.—Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv. 
1872, 369.—Aiken, Pr. Bost. Soc, xv. 1872, 197.—Finsch, Abb. Nat. iii. 1872, 36.—Coues, 
Key, 1872, 109, f. 50.—Salv. Ibis, 3d ser. iii. 1873, 334 (San Domingo).—Ridgw. Am. Nat. 
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vii. 1873, 608.—Merr. U.S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1872, 1873, 675, 713.—Ooop. Am. Nat. 
viii. 1874, 16.—Coues, BN W. 1874, 79, 232.—B. B. é R. NAB. i. 1874, 317, pl. 16, f.3, 4.— 
Yarr. é@ Hensh, Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 10.—Hensh. ibid. 42, 103.—Hensh. List B. Ariz. 
1875, 156.—Nelson, Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 343, 357.—Brew. ibid. 440.—Hensh. Zool. 
Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1876, 207.—Gentry, Life-Hist. i. 1876, 167.—Minot, B. N. Engl. 
1877, 129, 

Mylidioctes pusillus, Sct. PZS. 1858, 299 (Parada). 

Motacilla pileolata, Pall. ZRA. i. 1831, 497. 

Myiodioctes pusilius var. pileolatus, Ridgw. Am. Journ. Sci. 1872, 457.—Ridgw. Am. Nat. 
vii. 1873, 608.— Coues, Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 417.—B. B. d R. NAB. i. 1874, 319. 

Sylvia wilsonii, Bp. Journ. Phila, Acad. iv. 1824, 179.—Bp. Aun. Lye. N. Y. ii. 1826, 86.— 
Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 438.—Towns. Journ. Phila. Acad. viii. 1839, 153. 

Setophaga wilsonil, Jard. ‘ed. Wils. 1832”.—Cabot, Naum. ii. Heft iii, 185%66.— Hoy, 
Pr, Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 309.—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 437. 

Muscicapa wilsonil, Aud. OB. ii. 1834, 148, pl. 124.—Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 297. 

Myiodioctes wilsonii, Aud. Syn. 1839, 50.— Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 21, pl. 75.—Putn. Pr. Ess. Inst. 
i. 1856, 206.— Willis, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 282. 

Sylvania wilsonii, Woodh. Sitgr. Rep. Zufii R. 1853, 69. 

Abrornis atricapilla!, Blyth, Ibis, 1870, 169, from ‘‘ China” (see Finsch, PZS. Deo. 7, 1875). 

Sylvia petasodes, ? Licht. ‘‘ Preis-Verz. 1830” (others quote S. petesoda). 

Green Black-capt Warbler, Nutt. 1. c. 

Wilson’s Green Black-capped Flycatching Warbler, Cowes, 1. c. 1874. 

Green Black-capped Fiycatcher, or Flycatching Warbler, Wilson’s Fiycatching War- 
bler, Authors. 

Has.—The whole of North America, Mexico, and Central America, in suit- 
able localities. No West Indian record. Breeds probably from the latitude 
of Massachusetts northward, and in the higher mountains of the West as far 
south at least as Colorado, if not farther. Winters extralimital. 

Var. pileolatus from the moist Pacific slopes, and quotations of “ pusillus” 
from this region are referable to it. Bonaparte first noticed the brighter 
coloration of the western race (Compt. Rend. 1854, —). 


OH. sP.—é Olivaceus, infra flavus ; fronte superciliisque cum 
lateribus capitis flavis, pileo nitente-atro; 2 pileo dorso concolore. 


g,adult: Upper parts, including exposed edgings of the wings and tail, 
bright yellowish-olive; under parts, including front and sides of the head 
and superciliary line, rich yellow, somewhat shaded with olive. A squarish, 
glossy blue-black patch on the crown. Wings and tail plain fuscous, with 
greenish edgings, unmarked with other color. Upper mandible dark; 
under mandible and feet pale. Length, 43; extent,7; wing, 2-2}: tail, 2. 

@, and young: Exactly like the male, except in lacking the black cap, the 
crown being colored like the back. 

There is very little variation in this species, according to age or season, 
though the adult summer birds are the more richly colored. Western speci- 
mens are frequently of a brighter yellow, almost orange, on the fore parts 
below and on the head, constituting var. pileolatus. This latter is not con- 
fined to the Pacific coast region; the brightest specimen before me, in the 
large series examined, among which are Mr. Ridgway’s types of pileolatus, 
being from New Mexico. My Arizona specimens are precisely like Pennsyl- 
vania ones. 


O far as my knowledge of the record enables me to say, this 
pretty bird was discovered in the extreme northwestern 
corner of America by the celebrated traveller and naturalist 
Pallas, whose description was printed iu the ‘ Zoographia” in 
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1811, but not published till 1831. He called it Motacilla pileo- 
lata ; but Wilson, in 1811, published it as a new species under 
the style of Muscicapa pusilla, the specific portion of which 
name will stand, for Bonaparte’s alteration to wilsonii is not 
required after the removal of the species from the genus in 
which Wilson wrongly placed it. 

It is a rather common bird of passage through the Eastern 
portions of the United States, and decidedly more abundant in 
the West, in all wooded regions from the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific. Its com- 
parative numbers on the different sides of 
the continent help to an understanding of 
the apparent absence from the West Indies 
of a bird so widely distributed. or, from 


Fic. 44.—Wilson’s Green its winter home in Central America, where 
Black-capped Flycatching it is represented to be very numerous, it 


Warbler, natural size. = wiorates through Mexico and perhaps 


across the Gulf, the greater number of individuals passing 
straight north, while but a small proportion spread easterly 
along the Atlantic States. In the Mississippi Valley and 
eastward, it is nut known to stop to breed short of the latitude 
of Massachusetts, and I think that its nesting even so far south 
as this is not positively determined, but rather inferred from 
the presence of the bird in August, as recorded by Mr. Allen. 
In Maine, however, it is noted without question as a summer 
resident by no less conservative an ornithologist than Dr. 
Brewer, whose aim latterly has been to present a list of New 
England birds from which all logical induction as well as all 
error should be rigidly excluded. But I am not aware that the 
nest has been found even in Northern New England, nor indeed 
any where in the United States, unless the Nutiall’s advices from 
Oregon be considered satisfactory. The bird passes through 
chiefly during the month of May in the spring, and in Septem- 
ber and October of the following migratory season. I1t proceeds 
as far at least as Labrador, where it was found breeding by 
Audubon, as it also was in Newfoundland, and whence it begins 
to migrate during the latter part of August, according to the 
same authority. Audubon’s description of a Labrador nest, 
and Nuttall’s notice of one he found in Oregon, are still our 
only sources of information respecting the nidification of the 
bird. The former’s nest was placed at the end of a small hori- 
zontal branch of a dwarf fir, in the dense terminal foliage, three 
feet or so from the ground, in the centre of one of the thickets 
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of these trees socommon in Labrador. It was composed of dry 
moss and delicate pine twigs ‘‘agglutinated” together and to 
the support from which it was suspended, and was lined with 
“extremely fine and transparent fibres”. It measured not over 
34 inches in greatest diameter, with a depth of not more than 
14 inches. The eggs were four, “dull white, sprinkled with 
reddish and brown dots towards the larger end, where the mark- 
ings form a circle, leaving the extremity plain”. Nuttall’s 
Oregon nest, which contained four fresh eggs on the 16th of 
May, though fully-fledged young had already been observed, 
was laid on a bunch of Usnea on the branch of a small service- 
bush, and was built chiefly of Hypnum moss, with a lining of 
slender grasses. It will be observed that these accounts do not 
tally well, leaving room for conjecture whether both, if either, 
really refer to the present species. Dr. Brewer mentions, but 
does not describe, a nest obtained on the Yukon River, May 20, 
containing four eggs, ranging from 0.60 to 0.63 in length by 0.45 
to 0.49 in breadth, pure white in ground-color, finely sprinkled 
round the larger end with brownish-red and lilac; and sur- 
mises by logical induction, from what premises I know not, that 
this bird builds upon the ground. 

The case of Blackcap’s migrations and nestlings is very dif. 
ferent in the West, where range after range of lofty mountains 
invites a southerly summer residence, in the selection of which 
altitude answers to latitude. The bird certainly breeds in the 
mountains of Colorado, and probably does so in those of New 
Mexico, Arizona, and corresponding portions of California. For 
Mr. J. A. Allen found it in summer in the first-mentioned State, 
in alpine and subalpine districts, from an altitude of about 
8,000 feet to beyond timber-line, ‘evidently breeding”, though 
he failed to discover its nest. In the dwarfed willows and other 
shrubs that extend above the limit of trees, it was found to be 
the most numerous by far of all the small insectivorous birds; 
and the alpine character thus exhibited by the species accords 
completely with the known facts of its summer distribution 
elsewhere. In Nevada or Utah, Mr. Ridgway found the bird 
common “during the summer” in the cafions of the higher 
ranges; and in September it was one of the most abundant of 
the Sylvicolide in the East Humboldt Mountains and in Ruby 
Valley, without regard to altitude. In the mountains of Ari- 
zona, at the altitude of Fort Whipple, I found it to be a common 
summer resident, arriving early in May and remaining through 
part of September; but I was no more fortunate than Allen 
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and the rest have been in the search for its nest. Mr. Henshaw 
has a paragraph in his late work confirmatory of the probable 
breeding of the Blackcap in Arizona :—“ That some remain in 
Arizona to breed, retiring for this purpose to the summits of 
the high mountain ranges, seems quite probable; for I have 
met with individuals early in August which could hardly at 
this date have made their way from very far north, while, by the 
nniddle of this month, the species abounds everywhere, being 
much more widely diffused and in greater numbers than it ever 
is in the East.” Finally, | may refer to a note given by Dr. 
Cooper, who observed the arrival of the birds at Santa Cruz 
about the 20th of April, and saw them “apparently gathering 
materials for nests” about the same time. ITarther north, near 
and beyond the boundary of the United States, the breeding- 
range of the bird drops down to sea-level, as it does in North- 
ern New England. 

There is nothing to show that the Blackeap ever winters over 
our border, notwithstanding the great lengths to which it 
pushes its spring migration. It will be remembered that it 
belongs to an essentially semi-tropical group of birds, compara- 
tively few of which enter the United States at all. Its extra- 
limital range has been already mentioned. 

Though the distribution and movements of the species are 
thus satisfactorily made out, its special habits or distinctive 
traits, if it have any, do not appear to have been very carefully 
studied by any one.—Since penning the last sentence, I have 
looked over a dozen or more of the fragmentary notices we 
possess, without finding anything to justify transcription; and 
my own observations serve me with nothing particularly to 
the point. 

Genus CARDELLINA Dubus 


Cardellina, ‘ Dubus, Esq. Orn. 1850, —’.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 312. (Type 0. amicta Dubus 
= Muscicapa rubrifrons Giraud.)—Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 263. 
Ergaticus, Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 264. (As subgenus of Oardellina ; type Setophaga rubra Sw.) 


CuHars.— Bill Parinein appearance, much shorter than head, 
high at base, and the culmen considerably decurved through- 
out; the commissure curved and somewhat angulated in the 
middle. Rictal bristles stiff, but not very long, hardly reaching 
half way from the nostrils to tip of bill, which exhibits scarcely 
any trace of notch. Wings long and pointed; the 2d, 3d, and 
4th quills nearly equal and longest; the 1st a little longer than 
the 5th. The tail is shorter than the wings, nearly even, a very 
little rounded. Feet small; tarsi short, the scutellar divisions 
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indistinct externally; the middle toe without claw little more 
than half the tarsus.”— Baird, l. ¢. 

I copy the diagnosis of this genus from Baird, whose critical 
studies of this group furnish very nice discriminations between 
the several sections of the Flycatching Warblers. As restricted 
by him, the genus contains but two species, for one of which he 
proposed a new subgenus, Hrgaticus. The latter, the Vermilion 
Flycatcher, Cardellina (Ergaticus) rubra* has been attributed 
to Texas since 1841, but is not positively known to have ever 
occurred over our border; it inhabits Mexico, and may yet 
be detected in Southern Arizona or New Mexico, as well as, 
more probably, in Southern Texas. It is a beautiful bird, of 
carmine-red color all over, with silvery-white ear-tufts. The 
type of the genus, O. rubrifrons, is one of the many interesting 
additions to our fauna lately made by Mr. Henshaw. 


Red-faced Warbler 


Cardellina rubrifrons 

Muscicapa rubrifrons, Gir. Sixt. Sp. Tex. B. 1841, pl. 7, f.1. 

Setophaga rubrifrons, Bd. Stansb. Rep. GSL. 1852, 329. 

Cardellina rubrifrons, Scl. PZS. 1855, 66.—Bd. BNA. 1858, 306.—Scl. PZS. 1858, 299 
(Parada).—Sel. PZS. 1859, 374 (Oaxaca).—Scl. Cat. AB. 1861, 37.—Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 
264.—Salv. Ibis, 2d ser. ii. 1866, 192 (Guatemala).—Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 
1876, 211 (Arizona). 

Basileuterus rubrifrons, ? Scl. PZS. 1859, 363 (Xalapa). 

Cardellina rubrifrons, Salv. Ibis, 3d ser. iv. 1874, 99 (Guatemala).—Hensh. List B. Ariz. 
1875, 156 (Arizona). 

Cardcllina amicta, Dubus, ‘‘ Esq. Orn. 1850, pl. 25".—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 312. 

Parus erythropis, Licht. ‘‘ Mus. Berol.” 

Has.—From Southern Arizona through Mexico to Guatemala. 

Cu. sP.—é 2 Cinerea; nuchd, uropygio, partibusque inferiori- 
bus albis, plus minusve rosaceo-tinctis ; capite rubro, cucullo nigro ; 
alis cauddque fusco-griseis, albido limbatis, alis albo fasciatis. 


é 9: Upper parts ash, the wings and tail rather darker, and edged with 
ashy-white; a broader and whiter bar across the ends of the median coverts. 
Below from the breast, white, more or less shaded with ashy on the sides, 
and tinged with rosy. Rump and a nuchal patch white, or rosy-white. 


* Cardellina (Ergaticus) rabra.—Vermilion Flycatcher, 

Setophaga rubra, Sw. Philos. Mag. i. 1827, 368; Isis, 1834, 784.—Bp. PZS. 1837, iii (Guate- 
mala).—Bd. Stansb. Rep. GCL. 1852, 329.—Sel. PZS. 1855, 65. 

Cardellina rubra, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 312.—Cass. Ml. i. 1854, 265, pl. 43.—Scl. PZS, 1856, 292 
(El Jacale) ; 1858, 299 (Parada); 1859, 363 (Xalapa); 1859, 374 (Oaxaca).—Bd. BNA. 
1858, 296.—Scl. Cat. AB. 1861, 38.—Scl. PZS. 1864, 173 (City of Mexico).—Bd. Rev. AB. 
1865, 264 (type of subg. Ergaticus). 

Basileuterus ruber, Cab. MH. i. 1850, 18. 

Sylvia miniata, Lafr. “ Mag. de Zool. 1836, pl. 54" (not Setophaga miniata of Swainson). 

White-cheeked Titmouse, Parus leucotis, Gir. 16 Sp. Tex. Birds, 1841, not paged, folio 17, 
pl. 4, f.1.—Leib, Pr. Phila. Acad. i. 1842, 140 (identifies it with Setophaga rubra Sw.). 

Sylvia argyrotis, ‘‘ Illiger’’. 

Vermilion Flycatcher, Cazs.1.c.—Bd l.c. 
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Whole head, throat, sides of the neck, and fore breast bright red, with a 
broad black cap extending down on the sides of the head, involving the eyes 
and ears, ending in a point below the auriculars. The border of this cap is 
squarely transverse against the red of the forehead from eye to eye; behind 
it, the red reaches up the sides of neck, but not across the back of the neck, 
the white nuchal area there meeting the ashy of the back. Bill and feet 
dark.—In the highest summer plumage, the red is rich and carmine in hue, 
the cap glossy-black; the under parts are much tinged with rosy ; the ramp 
is snowy-white. Less richly feathered specimens have the head plain red, 
the cap sooty-black. There is much difference in the character of the white 
on the nape.—Length, 5; wing, 23; tail, 24; tarsus, $; bill, 4, quite differ- 
ent in shape from that of Setophaga, being of a Parine contour, stout at 
base, with high arched ridge. 

Young, newly fledged: Ash of the upper parts much shaded with brown, 
and white of the under parts thesame. Rump snowy-white, as in the adult, 
but the nuchal patch obscure or inappreciable. Wings and tail as in the 
adult, but with browner edgings. Black cap restricted to top of head, and 
of a dull sooty cast. Red parts of the adult, including those parts of the 
side of the head which are occupied in the adult with the extension of the 
black cap, dull grayish-brown, tinged or irregularly slashed with red, espe- 
cially on the forehead and throat. Bill light brown; feet pale. 


HIS is another one of Mr. J. P. Giraud’s “ Sixteen Species” 
alleged to have been procured in Texas. Since the time 
of its original description, in 1841, it has become well known as 
a bird of Mexico and of parts of Central America; but its 
occurrence in the United States has only very recently been 
confirmed, when the bird was rediscovered by Mr. Henshaw, 
not in Texas indeed, but in Southern Arizona. This assiduous 
ornithologist secured, in 1874, a fine large suite of specimens 
illustrating the adult plumages of both sexes, and also that of 
the young; while his field-notes furnish most of the information 
we possess respecting the habits of the bird. 

As he remarks, its occurrence in Arizona is not surprising, 
as the species is a common inhabitant of the mountains of 
Mexico, doubtless following the trend of the ranges northward 
into our territory. He found his birds at two points in Arizona, 
about a hundred miles apart,—-near Camp Apache and on 
Mount Graham; and he anticipates their occurrence through- 
out the higher districts of Southern Arizona as far north as 
the White Mountains at least. His Camp Apache specimens 
include some in the nestling plumage, indicating that they 
were reared in the vicinity. The extracts from his note-books 
that he prints in his final (quarto) report are as follows: — 

“July 1,* 1874.—While collecting in the early evening in the 


* Misprint for July 12, as the author infurms me verbally. 
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pine woods, a few angry chirps comiug from the thick foliage 
of a spruce attracted my attention, and in a moment a robin 
flew out in hot haste closely followed by a small bird, which 
after a short chase returned, and with a few satisfied chirps 
called together several young, whose presence I for the first time 
was thus made aware of. The old bird immediately began to 
search for food, moving like a Chickadee over the limbs, flying 
out now and then for a short distance to snap up an insect, 
which was instantly given to one or the other of several young 
that, with beseeching notes and cries, followed the old one about 
as it moved from one part of the tree to another. Soon per- 
ceiving that the birds were entire strangers to me, I shot first 
the old bird, which proved to be a male, and then two of the 
young, when the female appeared on the scene, and led away 
the two remaining members of the brood in safety. The fol- 
lowing day a careful search revealed but two more individuals, 
both adult. 

“Just [half] a month later, on visiting Mount Grahan, I not 
only saw the species again, but it proved to be a common bird 
of this locality, flocks of teu or fifteen being not unusual among 
the pines and spruces; it frequented these trees almost exclu- 
sively, only rarely being seen on the bushes that fringed the 
streams. Its habits are a rather strange compound, now resem- 
bling those of Warblers, again recalling the Redstarts, but more 
often perhaps bringing to mind the less graceful motions of the 
familiar Titmice. Their favorite hunting places appeared to 
be the extremities of the limbs of the spruces, over the branches 
of which they passed with quick motion, and a peculiar and 
constant sidewise jerk of the tail. 

“When thus engaged, especially when high overhead, they 
might easily be passed by, as a busy group of Titmice intent 
only on satisfying their hunger. They appear to obtain most 
of their food from the branches, seizing the insects when at 
rest; but they are abundantly able to take their prey on the 
wing, and accomplish this much after the style of the Redstarts. 
Their disposition seems to prompt them to sociability with other 
species, and occasionally I found them accompanying the Au- 
dubon’s Warblers, and imitating them in their short flights 
from tree to tree, occasionally paying flying visits to the fallen 
logs and even to the ground. Save in being rather louder and 
harsher, their chirps resemble the notes of the Yellow-rump 
Warblers.” 
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The bird thus introduced by Mr. Henshaw with some partic- 
ularity to American ornithologists as one of their newest acqui- 
sitions, is left as found to my readers,—some one of whom, 
perhaps, may hereafter have his own story to tell of its nest, 
its eggs, and its nuptial song. 


Genus SETOPHAGA Swainson 


Setophaga, Sw. Zool. Journ. iii. Dee. 1827, 360. (Type Muscicapa ruticilla L.)\—Bd. BNA. 
1858, 257.—Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 253. 

Cetophaga, ‘‘ Less. 1828", fide Gray. 

Erythrosoma, Sw. 182-, fide Gray. 

Sylvania, Nutt. Man. Orn. i. Ist ed. 1832, 290. (Type Muscicapa ruticilla L., but includes 
species of Myiodioctes and Polioptila.) 

Euthlypts, Oab. MH. i.1850,18. (Type Sylvia lachrymosa Licht.) 

Myioborus, Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 237,257. (Separate subgenus.) 

CHARS.—Bill thorougbly Muscicapine in its depression and 
breadth at base, where it is wider than high, the straightness 
of both superior and lateral outlines, and the development of 
the rictal bristles, which reach far beyond the nostrils. Wings 
pointed, not shorter than the tail, the 2d, 3d, and 4th quills 
nearly equal and longest, the 1st intermediate between the 4th 
and 5th. Tail rather long and fan-shaped, with broad flat. 
feathers, widening at their ends. Feet slender, with long tarsi 
indistinctly scutellate externally, and short toes, the middle one 
without its claw being about half as long as the tarsus. Col- 
oration indeterminate. Habits arboricole and Muscicapine. 

The genus Setophaga, based by Swainson, in 1827, on Ausci- 
capa ruticilla, has been made to cover considerable variety in 
form among the numerous species of Flycatching Warblers of 
subtropical and tropical America, where the genus is best rep- 
resented. The foregoing diagnosis is drawn up from S. ruti- 
cilla, and may require some little modification in order to its 
applicability even to S. picta. AJl the extralimital species, as 
pointed out by Baird, differ in the shorter and more rounded 
wing and other characters; and he has combined them all into 
a separate subgenus, Myioborus, excepting S. lachrymosa, for 
which Cabanis had already proposed the name Euthlypis. 

S. ruticilla is the only species in which the sexes are decidedly 
dissimilar in color; even in S. picta, the nearest ally, the sexes 
are substantially alike; and in all the rest of the group, in which 
the coloration is very various, there is no substantial difference 
between the sexes. Species of Setophaga (including Myioborus 
and Huthlypis), to the number of twelve or more, are recognized 
by late authors. S&S. ruticilla is the only one that is generally 
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distributed in this country. S&S. picta reaches just over our 
border. <A third, S. miniata, has been ascribed to Texas, as 
have also two species of the allied genus Basileuterus, B. culici- 
vorus and B. belli; the synonymy of which three species is 
subjoined, as any of them may be hereafter found in the region 
under present consideration :— 


Setophaga miniata. 

Setophaga miniata, Sw. “Philos. Mag. i. 1&27, 368"; Is's, 1834, 784; Anim. Menag. 1838, 
293. (Not of Lafresnaye.)—Scl. PZS. 1856, 292 (Cordova); 1858, 299 (Oaxaca).—Bd. 
BNA. 1858, 299; Atlas, 1860, pl. 58, f. 1.—Sel. PZS. 1859, 363 (Kalapa).—Scl. Cat. AB. 
1861, 37.—Sel. PZS. 1864, 173 (City of Mexico).—Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 259.—B. B. dé R. 
NAB. i. 1874, 322. 

Muscicapa vulnerata, Wagler, Isis, 1831, 520. 

Setophaga vulnerata, ‘ Gray".—Cab. MH. i. 1850, 18.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 313.—Bd. Rep. 
Great Salt Lake, 1852, 329 ('‘‘ Texas”’). 

Setophaga castanea, Less. Rev. Zool. 1839, 42, 

Muscicapa derhamii, Giraud, Sixt. Sp. Tex. B. 1841, not paged, folio 13, pl. 3, f.2 (named for 
C. H. De Rham; printed derhamii, amended in MS. in copy examined to De-rhamii; 
named Derahm's Flycatcher on plate). (See Scl. PZS, 1855, 65.) 


Has.—Mexico. “Texas” (Giraud). 


Basileuterus culicivorus. 


Sylvia culicivora, Licht. ‘ Preis-Verz. Mex. Vig. 1830, n. 78"; J. f. O, 1863, 57. 

Basileuterus culicivorus, Cab. Mus. Hein. i. 1850, 17.—Bd. Rev. AB, 1865, 245.—B. B. dé R. 
NAB. i. 1874, 312. 

Basileuterus culicivora, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 313. 

Muscicapa brasierii, Giraud. Sixt. Sp. B. Tex. 1841, not paged, folio 25, pl. 6, f. 2.—Scl. PZS. 
1855, 66. 

Basileuterus brasieri, Sct. PZS. 1856, 292 (Oaxaca) ; 1859, 374 (Oaxaca).—S. & S. Ibis, 1860, 
274 (Guatemala.)—Scl. Cat. AB. 1861, 34. 


Hazs.—Mexico and Central America. “Texas” (Giraud). 


Basileuterus belli. 

Muscicapa belli, Giraud, Sixt. Sp. Tex. B. 1841, not paged, folio 15, pl. 4, f.2.—Scl. PZS. 
1855, 65. 

Setophaga belli, Bd. Rep. Great Salt Lake, 1852, 329 (‘‘ Texas”). 

Basileuterus belli, Scl. PZS. 1855, 65 —Scl. PZS, 1859, 374 (Oaxaca).—Scl. & Salv, Ibis, 
1860, 3t (Guatemala).—Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 250.—B. B. d R. NAB, i. 1874, 313. 

Bastleuterus bellil, Sci. Cat. AB. 1861, 35 (Orizaba). 

Sylvia chrysophrys, Licht. ‘‘ Mus. Berol.” 

Mylodioctes chrysophrys, Licht. “‘Nomencl. 32”. 

Basileuterus chrysophrys, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 314.—Sel. PZS. 1857, 202 (Xalapa). 


Has.—Mexico and Guatemala. ‘“ Texas” (Giraud). 


Painted Flycatcher 
Setophaga picta 


Setophaga picta, Sw. ‘ Zool. Ill. 2d ser. i. 1829, pl.3"; Anim. Menag. 1838, 293.—Bp. CA. i. 
1850, 312.—Kaup, PZS. 1851, 50,— Bd. Stansb. Rep. GSL. 1852, 329.—Scl. PZS. 1855, 66.— 
Sel. PZS. 1856, 292 (Honduras).—Scl. PZS. 1858, 299.—Bd. BNA. 1858, 298 ; ed. of 1860, 
pl. 76, f.2.—Bd. U. §. Mex. B. Surv. ii. pt. ii. 1859, Birds, 11 (Nuevo Leon).—S. ¢& S. 
Ibis, i. 1859, 12 (Guatemala).—Tayl. Ibis, ii. 1860, 110 (Honduras).—Scl. Cat. AB. 1861, 
36.—Bd. Rev. AB. i. 1865, 256.—Scl. PZS. 1869, 374.—Oowes, Key, 1872, 110.—Ridgw. 
Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 436.—Ooues, Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 325 (Arizona).—Hensh. Rep. Orn. 
Specs. 1874, 104 (Arizona).—B. B. d R. NAB. iii. 1874, App. 507.—_Hensh. List B. Ariz. 
1875, 156.—Hensh. Zoo]. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1876, 209. 
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White Shouldered Flycatcher, Muscicapa leucomus, Gir. Sixt. Sp. Tex. B. 1841, not paged, 
folio 23, pl. 6,f.1. (See Sel. PZS. 1855, 66.) 

Muscicapa tricolor, Licht. ‘Mus. Berol.” 

Painted Fly-snapper, Tay. l.c. 

Painted Flycatcher, Authors. 


Has.—Mexico and Central America. North into Arizona. 


CH. sp.—d 2 Nigra, pectore medio et abdomine coccineis ; pal- 
pebris, speculo alari rectricibusque lateralibus albis. 

é 2: Lustrous black; middle of the breast and belly rich carmine-red ; 
eyelids, a large patch on the wings formed by the greater and middle coverts, 
broad edging of inner secondaries, edging of inner webs of primaries toward 
the base, lining of wings, nearly all the outer tail-feather, and a diminishing 
space on the next two or three, together with the crissum, white. Bill and 
feet black. Length, 5 inches; wing and tail, each 22; tarsus, #; bill, +3. 

The 9 is not particularly different from the 3, though rather less richly 
colored. In poor plumages, the black is not so lustrous, the red of the belly 
less extensive and of a more bricky-red tone, while the white of the wings 
and tail is more restricted. I have not seen the very young bird. It is 
described by Henshaw as follows :—“ Upper parts dull black, only slightly 
lustrous; white nearly as in the adult, viz, a spot on the lower eye lid, a 
patch on the wing, including the greater and middle coverts, the outer edge 
of first primary only, the outer edges of the secondaries, the inside of wings, 
axillars, crissum, tibix, outer tail feathers except at base, and a diminishing 
space on the second and third, white.” 


LTHOUGH the Painted Flycatcher was included among 
the birds of this country by Baird in the Pacific Railroad 
Report, and also in that of the Mexican Boundary, this was 
done on the strength of its occurrence in New Leon, Mexico, 
close to our border, where the bird was found by Lieut. D. N. 
Couch, with many others of special interest to American orni- 
thologists. It will undoubtedly be found in the lower valley of 
the Rio Grande; but it has not yet been taken over our border, 
excepting in Arizona, where it was discovered by Lieut. Charles 
Bendire, United States Army, near Tucson, April 4, 1872, as 
first recorded by Mr. Ridgway in the “American Naturalist” 
for July, 1872, p. 436, and as noted by me about the same time 
in the “Key”, p.110. As I shortly afterward said, in the peri- 
odical just mentioned (June, 1873, p. 325), the same observer 
saw it again about the middle of September, 1872, when it ap- 
peared to be retiring into Mexico from its presumed summer 
home in the mountain fastnesses of the Territory. 

During the two following years, in 1873 and 1874, Mr. Hen- 
Shaw found it common in different portions of Southern Arizona, 
where it unquestionably breeds, as he secured specimens in 
July, August, and September. This ornithologist has left 
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us the following notes respecting the distribution and habits 
of the bird—-one which, though long since entered upon the 
scientific records, has only just now found a biographer : — 

“This beautiful flycatcher has as yet been observed in our 
territory only in the southeastern portion of Arizona, where it 
is diffused over a considerable extent of country as a summer 
resident. It appears not to inhabit the high mountains nor the 
extreme lowlands, but to occupy an intermediate position, and 
to find the rocky hills covered with a sparse growth of oak most 
congenial to its habits. Of its breeding habits, nothing is 
known; though that it rears its young in such localities as 
above mentioned there can be no doubt, since I have taken the 
young birds in the first plumage, and still under charge of the 
parents, at Rock Cafion, July 21, and again of the same age at 
Camp Crittenden, August 29. During the latter part of Au- 
gust they appear to become more numerous; this being due to 
their more general distribution at the close of the nesting sea- 
son. By the latter part of September, very few remain; and 
probably the species winters far to the southward. 

“Their motions are an almost exact reflection of those of 
the common Redstart, which they so much resemble in form. 
With half shut wings and ontspread tail, they pass rapidly 
along the limbs of trees, now and then making a sudden dart 
for a passing fly, which secured they again alight and resame 
their search. They are constantly in motion, and rarely remain 
in the same tree many moments. It not unfrequently may be 
seen clinging to the trunk of a tree while it seizes a grub or 
minute insect which its sharp eyes have detected hidden in the 
bark.” 

For the rest, we may hope that the nesting and singing of 
the bird may be brought to our notice by the same person who 
is to tell us of those particulars in the case of Cardellina rubri- 
frons, which breeds in the same region. 


The Redstart 


Setophaga ruticilla 


Motacilla ruticilla, Z. SN. i. 1758, 10th ed. 186, n. 15 (Cates. i. 67, etc.). 

Muscicapa ruticilla, Z. SN. i. 1766, 326 n. 10.—Bodd. Tabl. 1783, 33 (pl. 566).—@m. SN. i. 
1788, 935, n. 10.— Lath. IO. ii. 1790, 473, n. 22.—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 574.—V. OAS. i. 1807, 66, 
pls. 35, 36.— Wils. AO. i. 1808, 103, pl. 6, f. 6; v. 119, pl. 45, f. 2—Steph. Shaw’sGZ. xi. 1817, 
362.—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 170,—Bp. Ann. Lye. N. Y. ii. 1826, 68.—A ud. OB. 
i. 1831, 202; v. 1839, 428, pl. 40.—Awd. Syn. 1839, 44.—Aud. BA. i. 1840, 240, pl. 68.—Peab. 
Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 296.—D’Orb. Ois. Cuba, 1839, 87.—Gir. BLI. 1844, 45.—Denny, 
PZS. 1847, 38.—Thomps. Vermont, 1853, App. 21.—Pratten Tr. Ill. Agric. Soc. i. 1855, 
600.—Putn. Pr. Ess. Inst. i. 1856, 206.— Willis, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 281 (Nova 
Scotia).—G@osse, Alabama, 1859, 22.—Trippe, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi. 1871, 114. 
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Muscicapa (Sylvania) ruticilla, Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 291, fig. (type of genus). 
Setophaga ruticilla, Sw. Zool. Journ. iii. 1827, 360; Isis, 1830, 1156.—S. é R. FBA. ii. 1831, 


223.—Bp. PZS. 1837, 118 (Guatemala).—Bp. CGL. 1838, 24.—Nutt. Man. i. 2d ed. 1840, 
327.—Gosse. B, Jam. 1847, 164.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 312.— Oabot, Naum. ii, Heft iii. 1852, 66.— 
Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 1853, 309.— Read, ibid. 397.— Woodh. Sitgr. Rep. Zufii R. 1853, 
75.—Scl. PZS. 1854, 111 (Quijos).—Sel. PZS. 1855, 144 (Bogota).— Gund. J. f. 0. 1855, 472 
(Cuba).—Scl. PZS. 1856, 289 (Mexico).—Haym. Pr. Phila. Acad. viii. 1856, 289.—Bry. 
Pr. Bost. Soc. vi.1857, 116 (Nova Scotia).—Knecl. Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 1857, 234.—Sallé, PZS. 
1857, 231 (San Domingo).—Mazim. J. f. O. 1858, 186.—Bd. BNA. 1858, 297.—_Bry. Pr. 
Bost. Soc. vii. 1859, 111 (Bahamas).—Scl. PZS. 1859, 374 (Oaxaca).—S. & 8. Ibis, i. 1859, 
12 (Guatemala).—A. & EZ. Newt. Ibis, i. 1859, 144 (Saint Croix).—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. 
vii. 1860, 307 (Cuba).— Oab. J. f. O. 1860, 325 (Costa Rica).—Scl. PZS. 1860, 84 (Ecuador) ; 
292 (Esmeraldas).—Scl. PZS. 1861, 72 (Jamaica). Albrecht J. f. O. 1861, 53 (Bahamas).— 
Gundl. J. f. O. 1861, 326 (Cuba).—Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 436.—Lawr. Ann. 
Lye. N. Y. vii. 1861, 322 (New Granada).—Hayd. Tr. Amer. Philos. Soc. xii. 1862, 161.— 
Blak. Ibis, iv. 1862, 4 (Saskatchewan).—Coues é Prent. Smiths. Rep. for 1861, 1862, 409.— 
Boardm. Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 1862, 125.—Verr. ibid. 137 (Anticosti).—Verr. Pr. Ess. Inst. 
iii. 1862, 147.—Albrecht, J. f. O. 1862, 194 (Jamaica).—Blak. Ibis, v. 1863, 63 (British 
America).—March, Pr. Phila. Acad. xv. 1863, 293 (Jamaica).—Tayl. Ibis, vi. 1864, 81 
(Trinidad).—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii. 1864, 97 (Sombrero).—Scl. PZS. 1864, 172 
(City of Mexico).—S. & S. PZS. 1864, 347 (Panama).—Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 65.— 
Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 256.—Dress. Ibis, 24 ser. i, 1865, 479 (Texas).—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. 
for 1864, 1865, 437 (Missouri).—Lawr. Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii. 1865, 174 (Chiriqui).—Lawr. 
Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii. 1866, 285.—Bry. Pr. Bost. Soc. x. 1866, 251 (Porto Rico) ; J.f.0. 
1866, 184 (Porto Rico).—McIlwr. Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1866, 86.—Bry. Pr Bost. Soc. xi. 1867, 
91 (San Domingo).—Salv. PZS. 1867, 136 (Veragua).—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. ix. 1866, 
96 (Costa Rica).—Coues, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 275.—Cowes, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 
111.—Trippe, Am. Nat. ii. 1868, 180.—Coop. Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 33 (Dakota).—Ooop, ibid. 
295.—Turnb. B. E. Pa, 1869,26; Phila. ed. 19.—v. Frantz. J. f. O. 1869, 294 (Costa 
Rica).—Finsch, PZS. 1870, 564 (Trinidad).—S. & S. PZS. 1870, 780 (Merida).—Salv. 
PZS. 1870, 183 (Veragua).—Abbott, Am. Nat. iv. 1870, 538.—-Coop. Am. Nat. iv. 1870, 
395, 396, 399.— Wyatt, Ibis, 3d ser. i. 1871, 323 (Colombia).—Stev. U.S. Geol. Surv. Terr. 
for 1870, 1871, 463.—Coues, Key, 1872, 110.—Scott, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 223.—Mayn. 
Pr. Bust. Soc. xiv. 1872, 369.—Allen, Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 265.—Aiken, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 
1872, 197 (Colorado).—Gundl. J. f. O. 1872, 419 (Cuba).—Allen, Bull. MCZ. iii. 1872, 175 
(Kansas, Colorado, Utah).—Merr. U. S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1872, 1873, 713.—Ridgw. 
Bull. Ess. Inst. v. 1873, 180.—Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1873, 235.—Coues, BN W. 1874, 
81, 232.—Allen, Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1874,53 (Dakota).—Merr. Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 87.— 
Packard, ibid. 271.—B. B. d R. NAB. i. 1874, 322, figs. pl. 16, f.1,5.—Yarr. & Hensh. 
Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 11 (Utah).—Hensh. ibid. 42, 75 —Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 
1875, 440.—Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1876, 209.—Gentry, Life-Hist. i. 1876, 172.— 
Minot, B. N. Engl. 1877, 130.—Merr. Tr. Conn. Acad. i. 1877, 27. 


Setophaga ruticella, Kennic. Tr. Illinois Agric. Soc. i. for 1854, 1855, 582. 
Motacilla flavicauda, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 997, n. 172 (Edw. pl. 257).—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 615 (9). 
Rutictlla americana, Bartr. Trav. Fla. 1st Am. ed. 1791, 292. 

Muscicapa flaveola, ‘Pr. Paul v. Wiirtt.” 

Small American Redstart, Edw. pl. 80. 

Small Black and Orange coloured Bird, Sloane, “ Jam. 312, n. 50”. 

Red-Start, Ruticilla americana, Cates. Car. i. 1771, 67, pl. 67. 

Gobe-mouche d’Amérique, Muscicapa americana, Briss. ii. 1760, 383, n. 14. 

Petit noir-aurore, Buf. ‘‘iv. 546”. (PE. 566, f. 1, 2.) 

Gobe-mouche d’Amérique, Buf. PE. 566, f. 1, 2. 

Black-headed Warbler, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 427, n, 18.— Penn, AZ. ii. 1785, 398, n. 282. 
Yellow-tailed Flycatcher, Edz. pl. 257 (9). 

Yellow-tail Warbler, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 406, n. 301. 

Moucherolle doré, V. OAS. 1.c. 

Gobe-mouche noir et aurore, D'Oro. 1.c. 

American Flycatcher, Steph. 1. c. 


? Sylvia russelcauda, V. OAS. ii. 1807, 17, pl. 71.—V. N. D. d’H. N. xi. 1817, 266.—Steph Gen. 


Zool. x. 1817, 675, 
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?Sylvia russicauda, V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 476, n. 191. 
?Setophaga russeicauda, Gray, Handlist, i. 1869, 243, n. 3517. 
? Fauvette & queue rousse, V. OAS. 1. c. 

Rouge-queue des Etats-Unis, V. ll. cc. 1817 and 1823. 
Reddish-tailed Warbler, Steph. 1.c. 

Redstart, American Redstart, Redstart Flycatcher, Authors. 


[NoTe.—The Figuier noir et jaune de Cayenne, PE. 391, f. 2 (= Figuier noir, Buff. v. 314 = 
Rufous and Black Warbler, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 493, n. 121 = Motacilla multicolor, Gm. SN. 
i. 972, n. 109), seems to be near the present species. ] 

Han.—The greater part of temperate North America, especially the East- 
ern Province. North to Fort Simpson. West to Utah. South through 
Mexico and Central America, and in South America to Ecuador. Most of 
the West India Islands. Breeds in most of its United States and all of its 
British American range. Winters extralimital. 


Cu. sP.— 8 Nigra, abdomine crissoque albis, latertbus rubro- 
aurantiacis, alis cauddque rubro-aurantio dimidiatis. 9 Olivacea, 
capite cinerascente, infra alba, lateribus, alis cauddque flavo 
notatis. 


g, adult: Lustrous blue-black, the belly, flanks, and crissum white. Sides 
of the body and lining of wings rich flame-color, which also often tinges 
the breast quite across. Basal portions of all the wing-quills, excepting the 
innermost secondaries, the same rich reddish-orange, brightest on the outer 
webs, where it forms a conspicuous exposed spot, paler and more extensive 
on the inner webs. All the lateral tail-feathers similarly colored for half or 
more of their length, the orange meeting the black abruptly with transverse 
outline. Bill and feet black. Length, 5-53; extent, 74-8; wing, 24-24; 
tail the same; bill, $; tarsus, ¢. 

¢, adult: The black of the male replaced on the upper parts with olive, 
growing more ashy on the head, on the wings with fuscous, and below with 
white. Sides rich yellow where the male is orange, the color often tinging 
the breast across. Orange markings of the wings and tail of the male re- 
placed by clear yellow. Lores dusky; eyelids and slight stripe from nostrils 
to eye whitish. Rather smaller than the male, about equal to the lesser sev- 
eral dimensions above given. 

g, young: Like the female, but the upper parts more brownish, the tail 
quite black, and the yellow of the sides brighter. Males changing in the 
spring to their final plumage are irregularly patched with black in the gen- 
eral olivaceous and white. 


HILE the different plumages of this lovely bird are well 
known, the progress and periods of the changes which 

the male undergoes remain matters for more precise determina- 
tion. The female does not change materially in color with the 
successive moults. The plumage of the young just from the 
nest is not known. Discrepant statements of authors begin 
with the first full autumnal feathering. Audubon states that 
the first year is spent in the garb of the female, the black mot- 
tling and the vermilion tints not appearing until toward the 
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second autumn; that the brilliancy of the perfect dress is 
acquired the second year; but that they breed and sing the 
first spring after hatching, just like the full-dress males. Nut- 
tall says that three years are required to perfect the change, 
probably basing his remark on Wilson’s more detailed observa- 
tions. The last-named author describes the young males of a 
year old as almost exactly like the females, but differing in 
some particulars which he specifies, and adds :—“on the third 
season, they receive their complete colors; and, as males of 
the second year, in nearly the dress of the female, are often seen 
in the woods, having the same notes as the full-plumaged 
males, ...” &c. Inanother place, he speaks of finding ‘“ both 
parents of the same nest in the same dress nearly”. Baird and 
Ridgway, on the other hand, while agreeing that the male is 
not full-dressed “until about the third year”, distinguish the 
sexes from the very first autumn. 

It is doubtless true, that all the individuals of this species do 
not go through the successive changes at exactly the same 
periods; but, aside from individual perturbations of the pro- 
cess, the following seems to be the usual course of events:—A 
male hatched in June, say of 1877, leaves the nest in a plum- 
age unknown tous. With the first fall moult of 1877, he appears 
in the garb of the female. At the first spring change, of 1878, 
he acquires an intensity of coloration that distinguishes him 
from the female, but has as yet no black or vermilion; he breeds 
in this dress at a year old. In the second autumn, of 1878, 
black appears with the fall change, the tail becoming black. 
Jn the spring of 1879, being then not quite two years old, he 
comes to us in a patchy garb, pure black feathers being inter- 
spersed among the brown, olive, or slaty of the general plum- 
age, and the former yellow being heightened to orange. He 
breeds again in this dress; the autumnal plumage of the same 
year, 1879, is not materially different; and the spring of 1880, 
his second spring, when he is nearly three years old, gives him 
the full black, white, and orange attire. Such, at any rate, is 
the inference from the facts, that each vernal migration em- 
braces three sets of males: those substantially like the female, 
without any black or orange; those like the female, but irreg- 
ularly patched with pure black, and with heightened yellow; 
and those in perfect dress. It does not appear, therefore, that 
the male gets any pure black until he is a little over a year old, 
nor that, like the Bobolink, he has a transitory wedding dress, 
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to be put on and off each year; but that the change is pro- 
gressive from the first, and completed toward the end of the 
third year. 

The Redstart shines among the birds that throng the woods 
in spring, when his transparent beauty flashes like a lambent 
tongue of flame at play amidst the tender pale green foliage of 
the trees. The brilliant little meteor glances here and there in 
seeming sport, with most exuberant vivacity, as if delighted to 
display in every action of his tiny body the full effect of color- 
contrast, shifting every moment into novel combinations with 
the cool shade of the background, himself the foremost figure 
of an animated picture. But with all this grace and elegance, 
this revelry and waywardness, when color plays the pleasing 
part of a continual surprise, the Redstart has an eye to busi- 
ness, and incessantly pursues the gauzy creatures that furnish 
food to him and all his kind. You may know him even in his 
early incompleted dress, and never fail to recognize his less con- 
spicuous mate, by several characteristic traits. In theirunceas- 
ing forays on the insect world, they have a fashion of skipping 
rapidly along the larger horizontal boughs of trees, with lowered 
head and drooping wings, and with incessant sidewise flirting 
of the fan-shaped tail, that best displays its pretty parti-color- 
ation, the attitude and action being exactly those you have 
observed in the poultry-yard, when the sultan of the harem 
pursues a reluctant fugitive. These headstrong raids along the 
limbs are changed at intervals, when still more buoyant and 
more dexterous action absorbs the ceaseless stream of the Red- 
start’s energy; without a moment’s pause, the birds shoot out, 
to this side ér to that, and capture insects on the wing in the 
most spirited manner; they dart in zigzag, generally downward, 
while the repeated clicking of their mandibles, as turn after 
turn is executed at seeming random, yet with admirable precis- 
ion, tells with what success these dashing guerillas wage their 
warfare. Such raids are made right through the ranks of the 
airy little insects that swarm in the sunbeams, and at every 
descent into their midst not one, but many, of the midges meet 
their fate; the Flycatcher regains his foothold with marvellous 
celerity, and races as before along the limb, with many a twitter 
of delight, till he is lost to view. 

The Redstart’s notes are very curious; though scarcely de- 
seribable, they are easily learned, and not likely to be forgotten 
after they have been heard a few times; and indeed one may 
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listen to them without the slightest difficulty, so incessantly are 
they uttered during the breeding season. The actions I have 
endeavored to portray are invariably accompanied by these 
queer sounds in the intervals between the side-raids after flying 
insects. They are rather feeble notes to come from so sprightly 
and energetic a performer, though delivered with much anima- 
tion and endless repetition. Wilson rendered their ordinary 
song by the syllables weése, weése, weése, and alludes to several 
variations of this twitter his ear had learned to distinguish. 
“Many of these tones,” says Nuttall, ‘‘as they are mere trills 
of harmony cannot be recalled by any words. Their song on 
their first arrival is however nearly uniform, and greatly resem- 
bles the tsh ’tsh tshee, tshé, tshe, tshe tshea, or tsh ’tsh’tsh’tshitshee 
of the summer Yellow-bird (Sylvia estiva), uttered in a piercing 
and rather slender tone; now and then also agreeably varied 
with a somewhat plaintive flowing ’tshé *tshé’tsché, or a more 
agreeable ’tshit ’tshit a’tshee, given almost in the tones of the 
Common Yellow-bird (Fringilla tristis). I have likewise heard 
individuals warble out a variety of sweet, and tender, trilling, 
rather loud and shrill notes, so superior to the ordinary lay of 
incubation, that the performer would scarcely be supposed the 
same bird. On some occasions the male also, when angry or 
alarmed, utters a loud and snapping chirp.” It is probably to 
such notes as these last that Wilson alludes in rendering the 
sound by sic, sic, saic. Audubon attempts to indicate the 
sounds in still a different way: I quote the whole paragraph, 
which gives a pleasing glimpse of the bird again. “lt keeps 
in perpetual motion,” he says, “hunting along the branches 
sidewise, jumping to either side in search of insects and larve, 
opening its beautiful tail at every movement which it makes, 
then closing it, and flirting it from side to side, just allowing 
the transparent beauty of the feathers to be seen for a moment. 
The wings are observed gently drooping during these motions, 
and its pleasing notes, which resemble the sounds of teetee-whee, 
teetee-whee, are then emitted. Should it observe an insect on 
the wing, it immediately flies in pursuit of it, either mounts into 
the air in its wake, or comes towards the ground spirally and 
in many zig-zags. The insect secured, the lovely Redstart reas- 
cends, perches, and sings a different note, equally clear, and 
which may be expressed by the syllables wizz, wizz, wizz. 
While following insects on the wing, it keeps its bill constantly 
open, snapping as if it procured several of them on the same 
excursion. It is frequently observed balancing itself in the air, 
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opposite the extremity of a bunch of leaves, and darting into 
the midst of them after the insects there concealed.” Gentry 
likens the song of the Redstart to that of the Black-and-white 
Creeper, less prolonged and in a sharper key, and expresses it 
by the syllables tsi-tsi-tstwé, the last ending very abruptly. 

The writer last mentioned seems to be the only one who has 
examined the menu of the Redstart in detail. He states that 
he has found the bird feeding at times on fallow ground, and 
in small bushes as well as among the branches of trees. This 
novel fact of somewhat terrestrial proclivities on the part of 
the Redstart is also attested by a recent writer, Mr. H. D. Minot, 
who observes that the female obtains much of the food for her 
young from the ground. Mr. Gentry alludes to the immense 
numbers of beetles destroyed at first, and to subsequent change 
of the bill of fare to various other orders of insects, following 
with the results of his actual examination of the contents of 
the stomach.* Audubon speaks of its inability to capture 
wasps, and has drawn his beautiful plate to represent the in- 
effectual attempts of a Redstart to seize a wasp which defied 
the bird by protruding its sting. 

Belonging as it does to a semi-tropical group of Warblers, 
the Redstart would be supposed neither to linger with us during 
the winter, nor to be among the earlier spring arrivals of the 
country at large. I have no information of the bird as an in- 
habitant of any part of the United States in winter; on the 
contrary, at that season it is present in tropical America as far 


*“We have detected the remains of Rhynchenus pini, Bostrichus pini, Cra- 
tonychus cinereus, C. pertinax, Platynus cupripennis, Harpalus compar, Donacia 
confluenta, Chrysomela ceruleipennis, among coleoptera; Iormica sanguinea, 
F, subterranea, Apis mellifica, Selandria rose, 8S. viti, Megachile centuncularis, 
several Helicti and Andrene, among hymenoptera; Musca domestica, Syrphus 
obscurus, Culex teniorhynchus, Stomoxys calcitrans, Tabanus lineola, Tipula fer- 
ruginea, among diptera; Aphis rose, A. mali, and other Aphida, the small 
spiders that infest the bark, leaves, and flowers of plants; Legenaria domes- 
tica, Epeira diadema, and mature forms of the lepidoptera Harrisina Ameri- 
cana, Lithosia miniata, Spilosoma Virginica, Penthina pomonella, Orgya leuco- 
stigma, many of the Noctuide, Tortricide, Lycenide, and Tineide, with the 
larve of Anisopteryx vernata, Eufitchia ribearia, Pieris rapa, Colias philodice, 
Pieris brassice, Utetheisa bella, Eudryas grata, Catocole, cutworms of the genus 
grotis, and others,”—yet no hint of indigestion! We must admit that the 
Redstart is not only 2 good hunter, but a voracious and indiscriminate 
feeder, like some other beauties we may know of. Dr. Brewer attests another 
curious parallel between this bird and other reigning belles :—“ Even when 
lamenting the loss of a part of her brood, and flying round with cries of 
distress, the sight of passing insects is a temptation not to be resisted, 
and the parent bird will stop her lamentations to catch small flies.” 
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south even as Ecuador. From such resorts it moves probably 
in February, as we hear of its reaching our southern border 
at the beginning of the following month. It does not become 
generally distributed in this country, however, until some time 
in April, becoming numerous in the Middle districts after the 
middle of this month, reaching New England and our northern 
border about the first week in May, and then soon gaining the 
limits of its northward migration. Its movements are quite 
regular, and at the height of the season the bird is too abun- 
dant in all suitable localities to be overlooked. The return 
movement is rather early, all the birds, as a rule, passing through 
the Middle districts during the month of September. It is not 
so common a bird, apparently, in the West as the East, and 
the nature of the Rocky Mountain region either interferes with 
the orderly north and south movement, or else obscures our 
recognition of the periods of migration. It is well known to 
occur westward into the Middle Province, but has not been 
observed in the Pacific slopes. North, its range is probably 
nearly coincident with the limit of large trees; such extreme 
of distribution does not seem to be gained until the latter part 
of May, and its coming must be immediately followed by pairing 
and nesting, as the eggs have been found at Fort Resolution by 
the middle of June. While I was collecting at Pembina, on the 
Red River of the North, latitude 49°, during the whole month 
of June the Redstarts were very abundant in the heavy timber 
of the river-bottom, in full song, pairing and nesting, and at 
the height of their sexual irritability. I never saw it in Ari- 
zona, nor have the later students of the ornithology of that 
Territory found it, though we have advices of its occasional 
appearance in New Mexico, and of its presence in considerable 
numbers in Colorado and Utah, where it unquestionably breeds 
at the higher elevations. 

In general, the breeding range may be given as rather more 
than the northern half of the United States, and all that por- 
tion of British America which falls within the limits of its 
migration. It builds a neat, even an elegant nest, usually in 
an upright crotch formed by several small twigs, like the Least 
Flycatcher for instance, at an elevation of from five to twenty 
or more feet from the ground. Nests which I have examined 
varied greatly, as most birds’ nests do, in the materials of which 
they were composed, though sufficiently similar to preserve 
their character of small compact structures, with neatly turned 
brim and deep cavity, about two and a half inches across out- 
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side, and the same in height. The material is chiefly fine and 
soft, such as plant-down and perfectly disintegrated vegetable 
fibre, and the nests built of such substances are exquisitely 
soft and homogeneous. There is usually, however, a consider- 
able mixture of coarser fibrous material, such as bark-strips, 
with a lining of fine grasses, rootlets, in some cases hair, in 
others pine-needles. 

A rather curious nest, taken at Racine, Wisconsin, by Dr. P. 
R. Hoy, and now preserved in the National Museum, is attached 
entirely to one side of an upright fork, and setting away from 
the support altogether, excepting a small part of its circum- 
ference, which reaches down into the crotch. Another remark- 
able nest, taken in Massachusetts by Mr. George O. Welch, and 
described by Dr. Brewer, is a reconstruction of one begun by 
a pair of Summer Warblers, and either abandoned by the origin- 
ators, or from which they had been drivenaway. The Redstarts 
built upon this basis, constructing a nest of their own. The 
base was composed of the downy covering of the under side of 
fern-leaves, with a few herbaceous stems and leaves; within 
this was built an entirely distinct nest, composed of long slen- 
der strips of bark, pine-needles, and grass-stems. Ina third nest, 
found by the same writer in Hingham, Mass., the more usual 
bark-strips were replaced by hempen fibres, thistle-down, bits 
of newspaper, and other matters. This nest was in a tree stand- 
ing in an open space near a dwelling-house ; another was in a 
swampy thicket, five feet from the ground; one of the northern 
nests Dr. Brewer notices was built in low willow-bushes. 

The Redstart appears to lay usually only four eggs, this being 
the number in most of the nests I have seen ; but five are often 
found. The ground-color of the shell is white, and this is quite 
thickly sprinkled over, but especially spotted at and around 
the larger end, with usual shades of brown, lilac, and purplish. 
They have been likened to those of the Summer Warbler, and 
there is probably nothing about them, or the nest either, that 
enables one to distinguish them with certainty from those of 
some other Sylvicolines. My measurements of several speci- 
mens at the Smithsonian give the range of variation in size from 
0.60 x 0.49 to 0.70 x 0.51. Dr. Brewer’s indicate rather smaller 
samples; he states that they vary in length from 0.55 to 0.68 
of an inch, and in breadth from 0.45 to 0.53. Mr. Minot says 
that the “four or five eggs of each set usually average .65 x .50 
of an inch”—a statement that exactly bears out my mea- 
surements, and is possibly deduced from them. 
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ADDENDUM TO CHAPTER XII. 


The foregoing pages, in which the Sylvicolide are treated, account for very 
nearly all the species, real or nominal, of this family, which have been 
attributed by authors to North America. There remain, however, a few 
names, alleged or supposed to belong to Sylvicolide, which I have not been 
able to identify, or which indicate species wrongly ascribed to North America. 
These are as follows :— 


Motacilla semitorquata, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 972, n. 112.—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 598. 

Sylvia semitorquata, Lath. 10. ii. 1790, 542, n. 129.—V. OAS. ii. 1807, 43.—Steph. Gen. Zool. 
x. 1817, 594. 

Sylvia semi-torquata, V. N. D. d’H. N. xi. 1817, 181.—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 445, n. 91. 

Mnitotilta semitorquata, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 197. 

Figuier 4 demi-collier, Buf. ‘‘v. 316”. 

Half-collar Warbler, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 494, n. 124. 

Half-collared Warbler, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 410, n. 311.—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 594. 

Fauvette a demi-collier, V. 1L cc. 


Hazs.— Louisiana.” 


Motacilla fulva, Gm. SN. i. 1783, 973, n. 113.—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 598. 

Sylvia fulva, Lath. IO. ii. 1790, 542, n. 130.—V. OAS. ii. 1807, 46.—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 
726.—V. N. D. dH. N. xi. 1817, 188.—V. Eney. Méth, ii. 1823, 447, n. 98. 

Mniotilta fulva, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 197. 

Figuier 4 gorge jaune, Buf. ‘‘ v. 317”. 

Orange-bellied Warbler, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 495, n. 125.—Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 410, n. 312. 

Fauvette 4 gorge jaune, V. lc. 


Has.—“ Louisiana.” Possibly young or autumhal Geothlypis trichas. 


Motacilla fusea, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 973, n. 114.—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 598. 

Sylvia fusca, Lath. IO. ii. 1790, 543, n. 131, 

Sylvia grisei collis, V. OAS. ii. 1807, 29, pl. 87.—V. N. D. d’H. N. xi. 1817, 187.—Steph. Gen. 
Zool. x. 1817, 685.—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 447, n. 97, 

Mniotilta fusca, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 197. 

Figuier brun-olive, Buf. “v. 318”. 

Olive-brown Warbler, Lath. Syn. ii pt. ii. 1783, 495, n. 126.—Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 411, n. 313. 

Fauvette a gorge grise, V. ll. cc. 

Grey-throated Warbler, Steph. 1. v. (Not of earlier authors, which is Mot. cana Gm. = 
Polioptila caerulea.) 


Has.—“ Louisiana.” Vieillot says his griseicollis is the same as fusca of 


earlier authors, and assigns San Domingo and Porto Rico as habitat, besides 
“ Louisiana”. 


Fauvette verddtre de la Louisiane, Buff. ‘‘v. 162”. 

Black-cap Warbler var. C, Lath, Syn, ii. pt. ii. 1783, 417, n. 5. 
Sylvia atricapilla, 6, Lath. 10. ii. 1790, 509, n. 6. 

Sylvia virescens, V. OAS. ii. 1807, 42.—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 650. 
Sylvia viridicans, V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 435, n. 56. 

Greenish Warbler, Steph. 1. c. 

Fauvette verdatre, V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 435. 


“Bill dusky: top of the head blackish: hind part of neck deep ash-colour: 
sides and back pale brown, with a tinge of green: wings and tail blackish, 
edged with brownish green: above the eye a streak of white: throat white: 
under parts of the body gray. Inhabits Louisiana.” 
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Sylvia pumilia, V. OAS. ii. 1807, 39, pl. 100.—V. N. D. a’. N. xi. 1817, 239 (referred to S. 
trochilus var. Lath.).—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 467, n. 175 (ref. to Edw. pl. 278, f. 2). 

Moniotilta pumila, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196 (= V. OAS. pl. 100). : 

Sylvicola pumila, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 308. 

Faurette naine, V. 1. c. 1807. 

Pouillot nain, V. 1). cc. 1817 and 1823. 


Hazs.—North America.—See anied, p. 254, note. 


Sylvia bicolor, V. OAS. ii, 1807, 31, pl. 90 bis.—V. N. D. @’H. N. xi. 1817, 167.—Steph. Gen. 
Zool. x. 1817, 665.—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 431, n. 41. 

Mniotilta bicolor, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196. 

Fauvette bicolor, V.1.c. 1817. 

Fauvette bicolore, V. 1. c. 1823. 

Bicoloured Warbler, Steph. 1. c. 


Has.—North America. Description indicates a bird like Dendraca caerulea 
or Polioptila cerulea. 


Motacilla equinoctialis, Gm. SN. i, 1788, 972. 

Sylvia equinoctialis, Lath. IO. ii. 1790, 542, 127.—V. OAS. ii. 1807, 26, pl. 81.—Steph. Gen. 
Zool. x. 1817, 606.—V. N. D. @’H. N. xi. 1817, 205.—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 458, n. 141. 

Trichas xquinoctialis, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 197.—_Bp. CA. i, 1850, 310. 

Geothlypis aequinoctialis, Cab. MH. i. 1850, 16.—Scl. Cat. AB. 1861, 27.—Taylor, “Ibis, 
1864, 81" (Trinidad).—Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 224.—B. B. é R. NAB. i. 1874, 296. 

Sylvia delafleldii, Towns. Journ. Phila. Acad, vii. 1839, 153 (‘‘ California” or “Oregon ”’).— 
Aud. OB. v. 1839, 307. 

Trichas delatieldii, Aud. Syn. 1839, 65 (‘‘ Northern California”’).—Aud. BA. ii. 1841, 81, p). 
103.—G@ray, G. of B. i. 1848, 197. 

Trichas delafleldi, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 310 (“ California”). 

Quid Trichas delafleldii, Heerm. Journ. Phila. Acad. ii, 1853, 263; PRRR. x. 1859, 40% 
(G. trichas ?). 

Geothlypis velatus, Bd. BNA. 1858, 243. 

Figuier olive de Cayenne, Buf. “v.315”; PE. 685, f.1. 

Equatorial Warbler, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 493, n. 122, 

Fauvette olive, V. ll. cc. 


Has.—Cayenne, Trinidad, &c. Ascribed to North America by Vieillot and 
others. 


Sylvia velata, V. OAS. ii. 1807, 22, pl. 74.—V. N. D. d’H. N. xi. 1817, 232.—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 
1823, 434, n. 54, 

Trichas velata, Sw. Class. B. ii. 1837, 247.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 310.—Burm. “ Syst. Uebers. 
iii. 1856, 115”. 

Trichas velatus, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 197. 

Geothlypis velatus, Oab. MH. i. 1850, 16.—Scl. Cat. AB, 1861, 27.—Bad. Rev. AB. 1865, 223. 

Geothlypis equinoctialis var. velata, B. B. dé R. NAB. i. 1874, 296. 

Tanagra canicapilla, Sw. ‘Zool. TL iii. 18—, pl. 174”. 

Sylvia canicapilla, Pr. Maz. ‘‘ Beit. iii. 18—, 701” (Brazil). 

Trichas caniicapilla, Lesson, RZ. iii. 1840, 134. 

Fauvette voilée, V. 11. cc. 


Has.—Brazil. Ascribed to North America by Vieillot. 


Aegithina leucoptera,. 


Sylvia leucoptera, V. OAS. ii. 1807, 28, pl. 84. 
Aegithina leucoptera, V.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 311. 
Mniotilta leucoptera, Gray, G. of B, i. 1848, 196. 


Not American, and not a Sylvicoline. 


CHAPTER XIII.—_TANAGERS 


Fam. TANAGRIDA 


i ee serene are amongst the most characteristic birds of the 
Western Hemisphere, being strictly confined to America, 
like their near relatives the Sylvicolide—like the Icteride, an- 
other Oscine family—like the Clamatorial family Tyrannide, or 
the Picarian tribe of the Hummingbirds, Trochilide. Though 
poorly represented in North America, by only a single genus, 
Pyranga, they abound in species and individuals in the warmer 
parts of both continents. More than three hundred species are 
recognized by late authorities, and these are ranged under some 
sixty or seventy of the genera of modern systematists, or sched- 
ule-drauglters. These birds are famed for the beauty and 
variety of their coloration, being among those most frequently 
exhibited in the show-cases of the bird-stuffers and milliners, 
as well as on the head-wear of fashionable ladies, who have 
degenerated into walking advertisements of wretched taxi- 
dermy in their rage for barbaric ornamentation of their persons. 
The style used to be to wear plumes selected either for their 
beauty of coloration or their gracefulness of shape; but the 
itch of savagery has broken out with aggravated symptoms, to 
be appeased with nothing short of an ornithological museum. [ 
once countcd the feathers of no fewer than fifteen different 
kinds of birds on the dress of an Indian squaw; but then her 
alleged husband had one necklace of grizzly-bear claws and 
another of human finger-tips; and circumstances alter cases, 
you know. It seemed to me less singular than the case of 
another woman whom I examined with some care shortly after- 
ward, on whose bosom rested a gilt tipped tiger’s-claw, from 
whose ears depended two claws of the same animal, in whose 
hair nestled the greater part of the external anatomy of tho 
bird known as the shitepoke, and to whose loins a live poodle- 
dog was tied by a long blue string. Such a toilet, I think, 
would be still more effective with the rouge and lily-white in 


streaks instead of layers, and a fish-bone through the nose. 
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It is not that Tanagers are not highly ornamental, but that 
they are sometimes out of place.—I have already remarked 
(p. 196) upon the intimacy of relationship between these birds 
and the Sylvicolide and Fringillide, and I know of no charac- 
ters whereby a family Tanagride can be distinguished from 
these and one or two other recognized families of nine-prima- 
ried Oscines. Tanagers ordinarily lack the truly conic shape 
of the bill and angulation of the commissure so often seen in 
Fringillide ; but in both families the form of bill is endlessly 
varied. The bill is usually stouter and more conoidal than it 
is in the Sylvicolide, but the exceptions to any such assumed 
rule are too numerous to warrant its recogition as a means of 
diagnosis. The wings, tail, and feet offer nothing distinctive ; 
there are nine primaries, twelve rectrices, and a thoroughly 
Oscine structure of the tarsal envelope in both of the reputed 
families, while the proportionate lengths and details of shape 
of these members are distinctive of neither group. 

The North American representative of the family, Pyranga, is 
easily distinguished from any other genus of this country, how- 
ever the case may be inside its own family ranks. 

A beautiful Tanager of the genus Huphonia has been ascribed 
to the United States, but on insufficient evidence of its actual 
occurrence over our border. It was originally described by the 
Prince Bonaparte as a bird of Mexico, and shortly afterward 
figured by J. P. Giraud as one of his sixteen new species of 
birds of “Texas”. We are likely to hear of it again, however, 
at any moment, as an inhabitant of the valley of the Lower 
Rio Grande or that of the Lower Colorado.* 


*Euphonia elegantissima.—Colestial Tanager. 

Pipra elegantissima, Bp. PZS. 1837, 112 (Mexico). 

Euphonia elegantissima, Gray, ‘‘G. of B. —, App. 17”.—Cass. Pr. Phila. Acad. iv. 1848, 
90 (Xalapa).—Scl. ‘Contr. Orn. 1851, 83”.—Bd. Rep. Great Salt Lake, 1852, 330.—Scl. 
PZS. 1855, 66.—Scl. PZS. 1856, 272 (synonyms, &c.).—Scl. PZS. 1858, 303 (La Parada).— 
Bd. BNA. 1858, 304; ed. of 1860, Atlas, pl. 71, f.—.—Scl. PZS. 1859, 364, 378.—S. & S. 
Tbis, 1859, 16.—Oab. J. f. O. 1860, 331 (Costa Rica).—Sel. Cat. AB. 1861, 56.—Lawr. Ann. 
Lye. N. Y. ix. 1868, 98 (Costa Rica).—Scl. PZS. 1870, 185 (Veragua).— Orton, Aw. Nat. 
iv. 1871, 714. 

Euphona elegantissima, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 232.—Gieb. Nomencl. Av. 1874, 135. 

Euphonia celestis, Less. Rev. Zool. 1839, 42.—Dubus, ‘Esq. Ornith. 1850, pl. 14” (others 
quote ‘pl. 8”). 

Azure-capped Manakin, Pipra galericulata, Giraud, Sixt. Sp. Tex. B. 1841, not paged, 
folio 21, n. 10. pl. 5, f. 2. 


HazB.—Mexico and Central America. Said to have occurred in Southern 
Texas and near San Francisco, Cal. 
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Genus PYRANGA Vieillot 


Tanagra, in part, of early authors. 

Piranga, Vicillot, OAS. i. 1807, p. iv.—Gray, Handlist, ii. 1870, 60, n. 1731. 

Pyranga, Vieillot, ‘ Analyse, 1816, 32”.—V. Gal. Ois. i. 1834, 111.—S8cl. PZS. 1856, 123,— 
Bd. BNA. 1858, 300.— B. B. é R. NAB. i. 1874, 432. 

Phenisoma, Sw. Class. B. ii. 1837, 284. 

Phenisoma, Bp. 

Phoenicosoma, Cab. “‘ Arch. f. Naturg. xiii. 1847, 316” ; Mus. Hein. i. 1850, 24. 


CuHARS.—Bill stout, turgid, conoidal, usually notched at the 
tip, and with one or more denticulations of the cutting edge of 
the upper mandible near the middle of the commissure. Rictal 
bristles well developed. Nostrils basal, the frontal antie 
reaching them. Wings lengthened and pointed, the first four 
feathers subequal and longest. Tail moderate in length, shorter 
than the wings, slightly forked, but nearly even. Tarsus not 
longer than the middle toe; lateral toes about equal, the outer 
coherent with the middle by nearly all of the length of its basal 
joint. Sexes more or less unlike in color; red usually prevail- 
ing inthe malesex. Habits migratory, insectivorous, arboreal ; 
voice not musical. Eggs spotted (as far as known). 

Four species of this beautiful genus inhabit the United States, 
three of them representing as many of the sectionsinto which the 
genus is divisible according to pattern of coloration. Numerous 
others are found in the warmer parts of America. These birds 
have been specially studied of late by Mr. Robert Ridgway,* who 
has analyzed their characters—wmore particularly those of the 
group which includes P. estiva—with his usual discrimination. 

One of the best known of these birds is the Scarlet Tanager, 
Pyrangarubra,t whose encrimsoned body, contrasting with wings 


*On the Uniformly Red Species of Pyranga, with Description of a New North 
American Species or Variety [cooperi]. < Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. June, 
1869, pp. 129-133. See also the excellent schedule of the whole genus, by 
the same talented writer, in the History of North American Birds, vol. i. pp. 
432, 435 (1874). 


tPyranga rubra.—Scearlet Tanager. 

Tanagra rubra, ZL. SN. i. 1766, 314, n.3 (from Oardinalis canadensis Briss. ili. 48, pl. 2, £.5).— 
Bodd. Tabl. PE. 1783, 10, pl. 156, f.1.—Gm. SN. i. pt. ii. 1788, 889, n. 3.—Lath. IO. i. 1790, 
420, n. 3.—Turt, SN. i. 1806, 545.— Wils. AO. ii. 1810, 42, pl. 11, £3, 4.—Bp. Journ. Phila. 
Acad. iv. 1824, 53.—Bp. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. ii. 1826, 105.—Fox, Newc. Mus. 1827, 158.— 
Less. Tr. Orn. 1831, 465.—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 465.—A ud. OB. iv. 1838, 388, pl. 354, f. 3. 4.— 
Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 319.—Thomps. Vermont, 1853, App. 24.—ead, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. vi. 1853, 400. 

Pyranga rubra, V. ‘OAS. i. 1807, p. iv. pl. 1, f. 12 (head)”.—S. @ R. FBA. ii. 1831, 273, 
fig.—Jard. ed. Wils. i. 1832, 192.—Bp. CGL. 1838, 35.—D' Orb. Ois. Cuba, 1839, 78.—Aud. 
Syn. 1839, 136.—Aud. B. Amer. iii. 1841, 226, pl. 209.—Gosse, B. Jam. 1847, 235.—Gir. 
BLL 1844, 135.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 241.—Woodh. Rep. Zufii R. 1853, 82.—Hoy, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. vi. 1853, 383 (Wisconsin).—Kennic. Tr. Illinois Agric. Soe, i. 1855, 585.—Pratten, 
ibid. 605.—Scl. PZS. 1855, 156 (Bogota) ; 1856, 123 (synonymy, &c.).—Putn. Pr. Ess. 
Inst. i. 1856, 212.—Haym. Pr. Phila. Acad. viii. 1856, 292 (Indiana).—Mazim. J. f. 0. vi. 
1858, 270.—Sel. PZS. 1858, 73 (Rio Napo, Ecuador).—Bd. BNA. 1858, 30.— Willis, 
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and tail as black as night, makes him only too conspicuous an 
object, the never-failing bait to the greed of the mere collector 


Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 283 (Nova Scotia).—Martens, J. f. O. 1859, 215 (Bermudas).— 
Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1860, 307 (Cuba).—Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 436. — 
Lawr. Ann. Lyo. N.Y. vii. 1861, 331 (New Granada).—Gundl. J. f.O. 1861, 328.—Scl. 
CAB. 1862, 80 (Bogoté).—Verr, Pr. Ess. Inst, iii. 1862, 148.—Albrecht, J. f. O. 1862, 197 
(Jamaica).—Tayl, Ibis, iv. 1862, 128 (Florida).—Boardm. Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 1862, 125 
(Maine).—March, Pr. Phila. Acad, xv. 1863, 296 (Jamaica).—Scl PZS. 1864, 350 
(Panama).—Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 65.—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 438 
(Missouri).—Dress. Ibis, 2d ser. i. 1865, 479 (El Paso, Tex ).—McIlwr. Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 
1866, 86 (Canada West).—Lawr. Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii. 1866, 286; ix. 1868, 99 (Costa 
Rica).—Coues, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 275.— Cowes, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 113 (South 
Carolina).—Jackson, Am. Nat. ii. 1868, 490.—Sumich. Mem. Bost. Soc. i. 1869, 550 (Vera 
Cruz).—v. Frantz. J. f.0, 1869, 229 (Costa Rica).—Turnb. B. E. Pa, 1869, 26; Phila. ed. 
19.—Salv. PZS. 1870, 187 (Veragua).—Bruhin, Zool. Gart. 1871, 17 (Wisconsin).— 
Trippe, Pr. Ess, Inst. vi. 1871, 117 (Minnesota).—Salv. Ibis, 3d ser. ii. 1872, 316 (Chon- 
tales).—G@undl. J. f. O. 1872, 421 (Cuba).—Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 370.—Scott, 
Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 223.—Coues, Key, 1872, 111.—Allen, Bull. MCZ. iii. 1872, 175 
(Eastern Kansas).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 3.—Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1873, 235.— 
Packard, Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 271.—Ooues, BNW. 1874, 82.—B. B. d R. NAB. i. 1874, 
435, pl. 20, f. 7,8.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 441.— Gentry, Life-Hist. i. 1876, 177.— 
Merr. Trans. Conn. Acad. iv. 1877, 27.—Minot, B. N. Engl. 1877, 134. 

Piranga rubra, Gray, Handlist, ii. 1870, 60, n. 6835. 

Pyrouga rubra, Bruhin, Zool. Gart. xii, 1872, 221. 

Pheenisoma rubra, Sw. Class. B. ii. 1837, 284. 

Phoenicosoma rubra, Cab. MH. i. 1850, 24.—Gundl. J. f. O. 1855, 477; 1861, 409 (Cuba). 

Phoenicosoma rubrum, Gieb. Nomenc. Av. iii. 1876, 110. 

?Tanagra olivacea, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 889, n. 6 (in part, perhaps. Based on the Olivet of 
Buff. iv. 269, and the Olive Tanager of Lath. Syn. ii. pt. i. 218, u. 4, and Penn, AZ. ii. 
1745, 369, n. 238. “Cayenne and New York"’). 

Pyranga erythromelas, V. N. D. d’H. N. 2d ed. xxviii. 1819, 293. 

Pyranga etythromelas, V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 200. 

Cardinal de Canada, Cardinalis canadensis, Briss. Orn. iii. 1760, 48, pl. 2, f.5 (sole basis 
of Tanagra rubra L.). 

Tangara du Canada, Buff. “ vii.350"; PE. 156, f. 1—Less. Man. i. 1828, 164. [Compare 
PE. 127, f.1.] 

Scarlet Sparrow, Edw. pl. 343. 

Red Tanager, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. i. 1783, 217, 0. 3. 

Canada Tanager, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 369, n. 237. 

2Olive Tanager, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. i. 1783, 218, n. 4.—Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 369, n. 238. (‘New 
York.” A basis of T. olivacea Gm.; may be Q of this or T. estiva.) 

Pyranga rouge et noir, V. 1. c.1823.—D’oOrb. |. c. 

Scarlet Black-winged Tanager, S. é R.1.¢. 

Scarlet Tanager or Black-winged Red-bird, Aud. 1c. 

Tangara écarlate, Le Moine, Ois. Canad. 1861, 278. 


Has.—Eastern Province of North America, strictly. United States and 
adjoining border of the British Provinces (Lake Huron, lat. 49° N.—not 599, 
as misprinted in my BNW.). West to the borders of the Plains (Kansas 
and Indian Territory; El Paso, Heermann). Cuba. Jamaica. Mexico. Cen- 
tral America and South America to Ecuador. Breeds throughout its United 
States range. Winters extralimital. Not common north of Massachusetts. 


Note.—There is a bitch in the nomenclature of our two Eastern Tanagers, if we must 
take Linnewus at 1758. He applied the name rubra to each of them in 1766, calling the 
Scarlet Tanager Tanagra rubra on p. 314, and the Summer Redbird Muscicapa rubra on 
p. 326. This would leave the term rubra as it stands now, for the Scarlet Tanager; but 
he had before called the Summer Redbird Fringilla rubra, in 1758, p. 181. In strictness, 
therefore, the name rubra should stand in place of estiva, for the Summer Redbird. But 
this is a case in which it seems desirable to relax the stringency of a rule which, if here 
put in force, would result in a confusing change of nomenclature. 
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and dealer in bird-skins. I hold this bird in particular, almost 
superstitious, recollection, as the very first of all the feathered 
tribe to stir within me those emotions that have never ceased 
to stimulate and gratify my love for birds. More years have 
passed than I care to remember since a little child was strolling 
through an orchard one bright morning in June, filled with 
mute wonder at beauties felt, but neither questioned nor under- 
stood. A shout from an older companion—‘‘There goes a 
Scarlet Tanager!”—and the child was straining eager, wistfal 
eyes after something that had flashed upon his senses for a mo- 
ment as if from another world, it seemed so bright, so beauti- 
ful, so strange. “What is a Scarlet Tanager?” mused the 
child, whose consciousness had flown with the wonderful appa- 
rition on wings of ecstasy; but the bees hummed on, the scent 
of flowers floated by, the sunbeam passed across the green- 
sward, and there was no reply—nothing but the echo of a mute 
appeal to Nature, stirring the very depths with an inward thrill. 
That night the vision came again in dreamland, where the 
strangest things are truest and known the best; the child 
was startled by a ball of fire, and fanned to rest again by a 
sable wing. The wax was soft then, and the impress grew in- 
delible. Nor would I blur it if I could—not though the flight 
of years has borne sad answers to reiterated questionings—not 
though the wings of hope are tipped with lead and brush 
the very earth, instead of soaring in scented sunlight. 

The Summer Redbird, Pyranga estiva, though chiefly East- 
ern in its distribution within the United States, is represented 
in the Colorado Basin by a variety recently discriminated by 
Mr. Ridgway; and the same region affords two other species of 
this brilliant genus, the histories of which I hope to give with 
precision and sufficient detail. 


Westerm Summer Redbird 


Pyranga estiva cooperi 
a. cestiva 


Fringilla rubra!, DL. SN. i. 10th ed. 1758, 181, n. 13 (from Cates. i. 56). 

Mnscicapa rubra, L. SN. i. 12th ed. 1766, 326, n. 8 (Cates, 1.56; Edw. 63, pl. 239, f.2; Briss. 
ii. 432). 

Tanagra xstiva [or sestiva)], Gm. SN. i. 1788, 889, n. 25.—Lath. IO. ii. 1790, 422, n. 7.—Turt. 
SN. i. 1806, 545.— Wils. AO. i. 95, pl. 6, f.3.—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. 1824, 53.—Bp. Ann. 
Lye. N. Y. ii, 1826, 105.—Licht. “ Preis-Verz. Mex. Vig. 1830, 2"; J. f. O. 1863, 56.—Nutt. 
Man. i. 1832, 469.—Aud. OB. i. 1831, 232; v. 1839,518; pl. 44.—Read, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
vi. 1853, 400.—G@osse, Alabama, 1859, 36, 
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Pyranga xstiva (or aestival, V. N. D.d’H. N. 2d ed. xxviii. 1819, 291; Ency. Méth. ii. 
1823, 799.—Bp. PZS. 1837, 117 (Guatemala).—Bp. CGL. 1838, 35.—D’Orb. Ois. Cuba, 
1839, 76.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 136.— Aud. BA. iii. 1841, 222, pl. 208.—Linsley, Aw. Journ. Sci. 
xliv. 1843, 261 (Connecticut).—Cass. Pr. Phila. Acad. iv. 1848, 90 (Xalapa).—Bp. CA. 
i. 1850, 241 (inclades hepatica).—Burnett, Pr. Post. Soc. iv. 1851, 116.—Wailes, Rep. 
Missis, 1854, 319.—Scl. PZS. 1855, 156 (Bogotd).—Kennic. Tr. Illinois Agric. Soc. i. 1855, 
585.—Pratten, ibid. 605.—Putn. Pr. Ess. Inst, i. 1856, 224 —Scl. PZS. 1856, 123 (ayno- 
nymy, &c.) ; 142 (Chiriqui) ; 303 (Cordova) ; 1858, 73 (Ecuador) ; 358 (Honduras) ; 1859, 
364 (Xalapa) ; 377 (Oaxaca).—Bd. BNA. 1858, 301.—S. & S. Ibis, i. 1859, 15 (Guate- 
mala).—Martens, J. f. O. 1859, 215 (Bermudas).—Scl. PZS. 1860, 65 (Pallatanga) ; 293 
(Esmereldas).—Taylor, Ibis, ii. 1860, 111 (Honduras).— Cass. Pr. Phila. Acad. xii. 1800, 
140 (Isthmus Darien).— Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1860, 307 (Cuba).—Gundl. J. f. O. 1861, 
328 (Cuba).—Zawr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. vii. 1861, 297 (New Granada).—Scl, CAB, 1861, 
80.—Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 436 (Pennsylvania).—Coues ¢& Prent. Smiths, 
Rep. for 1861, 1862, 409.—Scl. PZS. 1864, 350 (Panama).—Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 
83.— Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 438 (Missouri).—Dress. Ibis, 2d ser. i. 1865, 479 
(San Antonio) —Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii. 1865, 175 (Chiriqui) ; viii. 1866, 286 (New 
York).—Sel. PZS. 1867, 139 (Veragua) ; 278 (Mosquito Coast).—Lawr. Anp. Lye. N. Y. 
ix. 1868, 99 (Costa Rica).—Coues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 113 (South Carolina).—Coues, 
Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 275 (New England).—Butch. Pr. Phila. Acad. xx. 1868, 149 
(Laredo, Tex.).—Allen, Am. Nat. iii. 1669, 578.—Ridgw. Pr. Phila. Acad. xxi. 1869, 130 
(critical; ‘‘N. to Nova Scotia”’).—v. Frantz. J. f. O. 1869, 299 (Costa Rica).—Turnb. 
B. E. Pa. 1869, 26 ; Phila. ed. 19.—Coop. Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 478 —Sumich. Mem. Bost. 
Soc. i, 1869, 548 (Vera Cruz) —Mayn. Guide, 1870, 109 (Massachusetts).—S. & 8. PZS. 
1870, 836 (Honduras).—Salv. PZS. 1870, 187 (Veragua).—Abbott, Am. Nat. iv. 1870. 
536,—Allen, Am, Nat. iv. 1870, 56.—Couwes, Pr. Phila. Acad. xxiii. 1871, 21 (North Caro- 
lina).— Wyatt, Ibis, 3d ser. i. 1871, 326 (Colombia).—Gundl. J. f. O. 1872, 421 (Cuba).— 
Scott, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 223.—Salv. Ibis, 3d ser. ii. 1872, 316 (Chontales).—Ooues, 
Key, 1872, 111, fig. 52, pl. 2, f. 19, 20.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 5.—Ridgw. Am. Nat. vii. 
1873, 199 ; viii. 1874, 201.—Merr. Am. Nat. viii, 1874, 87.—Coues, BNW. 1874, 82.—Merr. 
Trans. Conn. Acad. iv. 1877, 27 (Connecticut and Rhode Island).— McCauley, Bull. U.S. 
Geol. Surv. iii, 1877, 662 (Wolf and Canadian Rivers, Texas).—Minot, B. N. Engl. 
1877, 136. 

Pyranga aestiva var. aestiva, B. B. é R. NAB. xvii. 1875, 441, pl. 20, f. 5, 6. 

Piranga estiva, Gray, Handlist, ii. 1870, 60, n. 6836, 

Phoenisoma acstiva, Sw. Class. B, ii. 1837, 284.—Cab. J. f. O. 1860, 329 (Costa Rica). 

Phoenicosoma aestiva, Cab. Mus. Hein. i. 1850, 25.—Gundl. J. f. 0. 1855, 477 (Cuba) ; 1861, 
409 (Cuba). 

Phoenicosoma aestivum, Gieb. Nomencl. Av. iii. 1876, 109. 

Tanagra rudis, Sparrm. ‘‘ Mus. Carls. 178-, pl. 94”’. 

Tanagra coccinea, Bodd. Tabl. PE. 1783, 46 (name based on PE. 741). 

Pyranga coccinea, Gray, ‘G. of B. ii. 184-, 363”. 

Loxia virginica, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 849, n..58 (based on the Yellow-bellied Grosbeak of Lath. 
and Penn., male changing).—Daudin, Tr. Orn. li. 1800, 383.—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 518. 

Tanagra mississipensis, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 889, n. 23 (based on Buff. ‘iv. 252"; PE. 741).— 
Turt. SN. i. 1806, 545.—Licht. ‘‘ Verz. Doubl. 30”.—Brehm, Hdbh. Stub. u. Hausvég. 
1832, 392. 

Pyranga missisipensis, Maxim. J. f. 0. 1858, 272. 

Tanagra variegata, Lath. 10. ii. 1790, 421, n. 6 (inale changing). 

Merula marilandica, Bartr. Trav. Fia. 1791, 290 bis. 

?Pyranga livida, Sw. ‘ Philos. Mag. i. 1427, 438, n. 70” (fide Gray and Cabanis). 

Summer Redbird, Edw. ‘‘G!.—, €0, chap. 29, pl. 239, f.2’’.—And of authors. 

Summer Red-bird, Muscicapa rubra, Catesby, Car. i. 1771, 56, pl. 56. 

Gobe-mouche rouge de Ja Caroline, Muscicapa Carolinensis rubra, Briss. Orn. ii. 1760, 
432. (Quotes Fringilla rubra Klein. Av. 97, n. 9.) 

Tangara du Mississipi, Buf. ‘iv. 252”; or, v.63"; or, ‘vii. 353” (PE. 741). 

Mississipi Tanager, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. i. 1783, 218, n. 5. 

Summer Tanager, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 369, n. 236. 

Yellow-bellied Grosbeak, Lath. Syu.ii.pt. i. 1783, 125, n.22.—Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 351, n. 215. 

Variegated Tanager, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. i. 1783, 219, n. 5, pl. 46. 


“3 BC 
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Red Bird, Carver, Trav. ed. of 1796, 315. 

Pyranga rouge, V.1.c.—D Orb. lc. 
Mississipimerle, Brehm, 1. c. 

Tangara vermillon, Le Moine, Ois. Canad. 1861, 280. 

Hazs.—Eastern Province of the United States. West only to Kansas, the 
Indian Territory, and Texas, being replaced beyond by var. cooperi. North 
regularly to the Connecticut Valley (Linsley, Merriam), casually to Massa- 
chusetts (Jillson, as quoted by various authors), and even Nova Scotia (auct. 
Ridgway, spec. in Nat. Mus.). Cuba. Jamaica. Eastern Mexico. Central 
America, and South Amcrica to Ecuador and Peru. Breeds throughout its 
United States range. Winters wholly extralimital. 

b. cooperi 

Pyranga estiva, ? Woodh. Rep. Zui R. 1853, 82 (probably, in part at least).—? Henry, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. vii. 1855, 312 (New Mexico) ; xi. 1859, 106 (New Mexico).—Ooop. Pr. Cal. 
Acad. 1861, 162 (Arizona).—Ooues, Ibis, 2d ser. i. 1865, 159 (New Mexico).—Coues, Pr. 
Cal. Acad. xviii. 1866, 71 (Arizona, in part). 

Pyranga hepatica, Oowes, Pr. Phila. Acad. xviii. 1866, 71 (excl. syns. In part. Intended 
for true hepatica, but wrongly includes the type-speci of var. cooperi). 

Pyranga cooperi, Ridgw. Pr. Phila. Acad. xxi. 1869, 130, fig. (New Mexico and Southern 
Rocky Mountains).—Coop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 142. 

Piranga cooperl, Gray, Handlist, ii. 1870, 61, n. 6847. 

Pyranga exstiva var. cooperil, Coues, Key, 1872, iii. fig. 52 b. 

Pyranga exstiva b. cooperi, Cowes, BNW. 1874, 82. 

Pyranga estiva var. cooperi, B. B. dé R. NAB. i. 1874, 444, pl. 20, f.1,2.—Hensh. Rep. Orn. 
Specs. 1874, 60 (Colorado) ; 108 (Arizona).—Hensh. List B. Ariz. 1875, 157.—Hensh. 
Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. “‘ 1875” = 1876, 239, pls. 2 (9°) and 3 (9). 


Has.—Southern portion of the Middle Province cf the United States, and 
southward through Western Mexico. 


CH. sP.— 8 Rubra, dorso aliquantulum obscuriore, remigibus 
intus fuscis. Q Flavo-olivacea, subtus ochraceo-flava, remigibus 
intus fuscis. 6 2 Major P. estivd, rostro robustiore, alis cauda- 
que longioribus. 

é, adalt: Red, more rosy or more vermilion according to age, season, or 
vigor, paler below than above, the back rather darker than the head. Tail- 
feathers about like the back. Inner webs of the wing-quills and ends of 
the longer ones fuscous. Rather larger than typical estiva, the wings and 
tail longer, the bill rather larger and inclining to be of a darker color. 
Length, 8-83; extent, 13-13}; wing about 4; tail about 33; bill, 2-4; 
tarsus, 4. 

Q, adult: Yellowish-olive above, buffy-yellow below; tail nearly like the 
back; wings fuscous, edged with the color of the back. Rather less than 
the male. 

The young male resembles the female. Males changing are irregularly 
patched with the colors of the two sexes. 

This form is extremely near true eativa, and some of the diagnoses which 
have been prepared seem to rather force the distinguishing marks. These 
consist in the rather superior size, seen chiefly in the dimensions of length 
and extent, the tail being on an average about half an inch longer than that 
of P. estiva, and the wing differing not quite so much. The bill is rather 
larger, and especially longer, nearly or quite equalling the length of the 
tarsus, instead of decidedly less. Specimens from Texas and Middle Mexico 
are conceded to be intermediate. 
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OOPER’S Tanager had been noticed by several observers 
who considered it identical with the common Summer 
Redbird, before its peculiarities were pointed out by Mr. Ridg- 
way. The basis of bis original description was a pair of adult 
birds, male and female, which I collected on the Rio Grande, 
near Albuquerque, in June, 1864; and from the same specimens 
the handsome plates which illustrate Mr. Henshaw’s report above 
quoted were prepared. Dr. Cooper had previously found the 
bird to be “quite common” at Fort Mojave after the latter part 
of ‘April, among the tall cottonwoods along the Colorado River. 
It bas also been noticed in Arizona by Mr. Henshaw, who found 
it on the Gila River, and among the San Francisco Mountains. 
The bird unquestionably breeds in Arizona and New Mexico, 
and in fact these Territories represent nearly its northern limit; 
Mr. Henshaw, however, records a specimen procured at Denver, 
Colorado. Southward, the bird is said to extend along the west 
coast of Mexico to Colima. The notes that we possess respect- 
ing its habits are fragmentary ; and, as far as they go, indicate 
no difference in such regard from the ordinary Summer 
Redbird. 


The Hepatic Tanager 
Pyranga hepatica 


Pyranga hepatica, Sw. ‘‘ Philos. Mag. i. 1827, 438, n. 71 ”.—Sel. PZS. 1856, 124 (synonymy, 
&e.); 1857, 213 (Orizaba) ; 1858, 303 (Parada); 1859, 364 (Xalapa) ; 377 (Oaxaca).— 
Bad. BNA. 1858, 302 ; atlas to ed. of 1860, pl. —.—Zenn. PRRR. x. 1859, Whipple’s Route, 
Birds, 30, pl. 31 (San Francisco Mountains, Arizona).—Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1859, 
106 (New Mexico).—S. & S. Ibis, 1859, 15 (Guatemala).—Sel. PZS. 1864, 173 (City of 
Mexico).—Ooues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 71 (Fort Whipple, Arizona. In part; in- 
cludes coopert).—Salv. PZS, 1867, 139 (Veragua).—Ridgw. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1869, 132 
(monographic).—Coop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 144, figa.—Oouwes, Key, 1872, 112, fig. 53.—Brew. 
Pr. Bost. Soc. xvi. 1873, 108 (eggs?).—B. B. d R. NAB. i. 1874, 440, pl. 20, f. 9,10; iii. 
1874, 508 (eggs?).—Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 108 (Southern Arizona).—Hensh. 
List B. Ariz. 1875, 157.—Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. ‘1875 = 1876, 237. 

Piranga hepatica, Gray, Handlist, ii. 1870, 60, n. 6838. 

Phoenicosoma hepatica, Cab. Mus. Hein. i. 1850, 25. 

Phoenicosoma hepaticum, Gieb. Nomencl. Av. iii. 1876, 110. 

Pyranga azare, Woodh. Rep. Zufi R. 1853, 82 (San Francisco Mountains, Arizona; first 
introduced to U.S.fauna. Not of authors). 

Tanagra dentata, Licht. ‘‘ Mus. Berol.” 

Liver-colored Tanager, Ooop. 1. c. 

Hepatic Tanager, Cowes, 1. c. 


Has.—Southern Rocky Mountain region of the United States (New Mexico 
and Arizona). Southward through Mexico to Guatemala. 


Cu. sp.— 3 2 Rostro nigro-plumbeo, tomio maxillari dentato. 
$ Dorso griseo-fusco rubricato, pileo brunneo-rubro, alis caudd- 
que fuscis rubro-limbatis ; infra rubra, lateribus obscurioribus. 
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? Griseo olivacea, alis cauddque fuscis, pileo, uropygio, margini- 
busque alarum et caude flavicantibus ; infra flavicans, lateraliter 
obscurior. 


é, adult: Upper parts brownish-ashy, intimately mixed with dull red; 
top of the head, upper tail-coverts, and edgings of the wings and tail 
brighter brownish-red. Inner webs 
and ends of the wing-quills dusky; 
tail-feathers throughout decidedly 
tinged with red. Sides of the head 
like the back; edges of eyelids red. 
Below bright red, the sides and flanks 
shaded with the color of the back, 
many feathers often also with ashy 

Tic. 45.—Hepatic Tanager, nat. size. siirting. Bill and feet blackish-plum- 
beous, the cutting edge of the upper mandible furnished with a tooth more 
prominent than in most species. Length about 8 inches; wing, 4; tail, 33; 
bill, 3; tarsus, 4. 

9, adult: Bill and feet asin the ¢. Upper parts greenish-olive, with an 
ashy-gray tinge, the crown and rump clearer and more yellowish-olive. Sides 
of the head like the back. Beneath yellow, clear and nearly pure medially, 
shaded on the sides with the color of the back, sometimes brightening almost 
into orange on the throat. Quills and tail fuscous, with olivaceous-yellow 
edgings, the former darker than the latter. 

Young ¢: Like the 9; in males changing, the characters of the two sexes 
are confused. 

Very young: There is an earlier streaky stage, before the assumption of a 
plumage like that of the female. The upper parts are grayish-brown with 
an olive tinge, the lower parts grayish-white with a yellowish shade, both 
everywhere streaked with dusky. Wings and tail like those of the adult 9, 
but the former with ochraceous bands across the ends of the greater and 
middle coverts. 


URING Capt. L. Sitgreaves’s expedition down the Zuftiand 
Colorado Rivers—an excursion well known to ornitholo- 

gists through the important article on birds which forms part 
of the published report—Dr. 8. W. Woodhouse observed this 
beautiful Tanager in the San Francisco Mountains, and secured 
a full-plumaged male, adding to the then recognized fauna of 
the United States a species long before described by Mr. Swain- 
son as a bird of Mexico. In 1858, Baird recorded a second 
specimen from Fort Thorn, New Mexico; and, in 1866, I wrote 
of the bird as a summer resident in the vicinity of Fort Whip- 
ple, Arizona, where it arrives during the latter part of April. 
In 1874, Dr. Brewer spoke of Woodhouse’s origiual as the only 
specimen known at that time to have been found within the 
limits of the United States, adding, by a still more curious lapse, 
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that the species “probably” extends into the mountainous por- 
tions of the United States. 

Meanwhile, however, in 1873, Mr. Henshaw had been busy 
with birds in Arizona, and had taken a female specimen at 
Camp Apache, Arizona, as noted by Mr. Ridgway in the appen- 
dix of the work last mentioned. There this Tanager was not 
rare; perhaps half a dozen individuals were seen in the course 
of one afternoon, in a grove of oaks that skirted some pine 
woods. The birds were very shy, and seemed to be gleaning 
insects amidst the foliage of the oaks. The following year, 
when Mr. Henshaw was again upon the spot, he made the Tan- 
ager out to be an abundant inhabitant of the pineries, and his 
observations represent nearly all that we know of its habits. 
At the date of his enquiries into its mode of life, July 12, it was 
doubtless nesting; but he was not successful, after a long 
search, in discovering the nest, though he carefully watched 
the birds as they moved about the tops of the pines in their 
search for insects, occasionally sallying out to capture them on 
the wing. He heard no song, nor indeed any notes whatever, 
excepting the call-note of both sexes, resembling a repetition 
of the syllables chuck, chuck. On the 21st of the same month, 
young just from the nest were taken, in oak woods near Rock 
Caiion; and the Tanagers were seen at short intervals along his 
line of travel trom Camp Apache to Camp Crittenden, near the 
Mexican line, during the rest of July and the whole of August. 
These Tanagers showed affectionate solicitude for their unfor- 
tunate brood; after an angry remonstrance against his sum- 
mary proceedings, during which they flew close to him amongst 
the lower branches, they led the survivors tenderly away to a 
place of safety. Some old nests which Mr. Henshaw found at 
Rock Cafion closely resembled those of the Scarlet Tanager in 
their situation and structure, being composed mainly of coarse 
rootlets and dried plant-stems, with lining of similar but finer 
materials; and the rather slight unsubstantial fabrics were 
placed at the end of low horizontal branches of oaks. During 
the latter part of August, the birds seemed to leave the pine 
woods and to become more generally dispersed, some among 
the deciduous trees along the streams, but the majority amidst 
groves of oaks. They all appeared to have left for the South 
by the end of September; but Mr. Henshaw had improved tbe 
occasion by securing some twenty specimens. 

The known range of the Hepatic Tanager in the United 
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States is thus limited to a small portion of our Western terri- 
tory, in the Colorado Basin, and near the Mexican boundary 
line. In the opposite direction, the record I have compiled 
shows that the bird has been found as far south as Guatemala, 
and in various Mexican localities, as Orizaba, Xalapa, Oaxaca, 
and elsewhere. 

In the Boston Society’s “Proceedings” for May 21, 1873, p. 
108, Dr. Brewer describes two eggs from Captain Bendire’s 
collection, attributed to Pyranga hepatica. These are noted as 
being of “an oblong oval shape, rounded and nearly equal at 
either end”, one measuring 1.02 by 0.67, the other 0.95 by 0.70; 
the ground-color pale light green; in one case sparingly marked 
all over with distinct and conspicuous blotches of purplish- 
brown, in the other instance covered with finer dottings of the 
same color, So numerous as to obscure the green. So runs the 
ostensible record; but in the Appendix to the “History of 
North American Birds” (iii. 1874, 508), the resemblance of these 
eggs, as well as of the nest, to those of P. estiva is noted; and, 
as no skins of the parent were preserved, it is not improbable 
that the specimens may have really appertained to P. cooperi, 
and have been wrongly identified as those of P. hepatica, 


Crimsonm-headed Tamager 


Pyranga ludoviciana 


Tanagra ludoviciana, Wils. AO. iii. 1811,-27, pl. 20, f.1.—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 
54 (critical).—Bp. Ann. Lye. N.Y. ii. 1326, 105 (subg. Pyranga).—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 
411.—Ornith. Comm. Journ. Phila, Acad. vii 1837, 193 (Columbia River).—Aud. OB. 
iv. 1838, 385; v. 1839, 90; pl. 354, figs. 1, 2, 400, f. 4.—Zowns. Journ. Phila. Acad. viii. 
1839, 154. 

Pyranga ludoviciana, Rich. Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci. for 1836, 1837, 178.—Bp. PZS. 
1837, 116 (Guatemala). Bp. CGL. 1838, 35.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 137.—Aud, BA. iii. 1841, 
231, pl. 210.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 241.—Scl. PZS. 1856, 124 (synonymy, &c.); 1857, 213 
(Orizaba) ; 1859, 377 (Oaxaca).—Bd. BNA. 1858, 303.—Xant. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1859, 
101.—S. & 8. Ibis, i. 1859, 15 (Guatemala).—Heerm. PRRR. x. 1859, 52.—Coop. & Suckl. 
NHWT. 1860, 182.—Hayd. Tr. Amer. Philos. Soc. xii. 1862, 161.—Scl. PZS. 1862, 19 
(Parada).—Ooues, Pr. Phila. Acad. xviii. 1866, 71 (Fort Whipple) ; 1868, 83 —Brown, 
Ibis, 2d ser. iv. 1868, 420 (Vancover).—Ooop. Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 33.—Sumich. Mem. 
Bost. Soe. i. 1869, 550 (Vera Cruz).—QOoop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 145, fig. —AUen, Bull. MCZ. 
iii, 1872, 175.—Ooues, Key, 1872, 112.—Aiken, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 198.—Merr. U.S. 
Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1872, 1873, 678, 712, 714.—Ooop. Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 17, —Oomstock, 
Am. Nat. viii. 1674, 76.—Coues, BNW. 1874, 83, 232.—B. B. & R. NAB. ii. 1874, 437, pl. 
20, f.3,4.—Yarr. & Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 13.—Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 43, 
60, 78, 107.—Nels. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 357 (California).—Hensh. List B. Ariz. 1875, 
157.—Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1876, 235. 

Piranga ludoviciana, Gray, Handlist, ii. 1870, 60, n. 6839. 

Phoenicosoma Indovicianum, Gieb. Nomencl. Av. iii. 1876, 110. 

Pyranga erythropis, Vieill. N. D. a’H. N. 2d ed. xxviii. 1819, 291.—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 
1823, 799. 
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Tanagra columbiana, Jard. ‘‘ed. Wils. i. 317” (side Scl.). 

Tanagra columbianus, Brewer's ed. Wils. 12mo. Boston, 1840, p. 207, fig. 93. 
Louisiana Tanager, Avct. 

Pyranga 4 face rouge, V. 1. c. 1823. 


Has.—Upper Missouri region and eastern foot-hills of the Rocky Mount- 
ains to the Pacific. South through Mexico to Guatemala. Scarcely observed 
north of the United States (Vancouver, Brown). Breeds in its United States 
range. Winters extralimital. 


CH. sP.— ¢ Flava; dorso medio, caudd alisque nigris, alis 
flavo bifasciatis; capiterubro. 2 Olivacea, infra flava lateraliter 
obscurior, caudd alisque fuscis olivaceo-limbatis, alis albo-notatis. 


$, adult: Middle of the back, wings, and tail black, the wings crossed 
by two yellow or yellowish-white bars on the ends of the greater and middle 
coverts, and the inner secondaries marked with white or yellowish. Head all 
around scarlet or even crimson, the color extending diluted on the breast. 
Other parts bright yellow, generally purest on the rump. Iris brown; Dill 
horn-color; legs livid bluish. Length about 7 inches; wing, 33-4; tail, 
28-34; bill, 2; tarsus, §. 

@, adult : Above olive, darker and somewhat ashy-shaded on the middle 
of the back, clearer and brighter on the rump and crown. Below greenish- 
yellow, shaded with olive on the sides. Wings and tail fuscous, with edg- 
ings of the color of the upper parts, the greater and median coverts tipped 
with white or yellowish, and the inner secondaries edged with the same. 
Averaging rather less than the ¢. The bird lacks the buffy shades charac- 
teristic of the 9 of the P. estiva group, besides being decidedly smaller. 
The general coloration, in its clear olive and yellow, is exactly that of P. 
rubra 2, from which it is distinguished by the conspicuous white or yellow 
markings on the wings, ro trace of which occurs in P. rubra, though the 
latter not seldom has ved bars across the ends of the coverts. 

The ¢ at first resembles the 9 , and in the progress toward maturity every 
possible gradation between the twois presented. The distinctive dark dorsal 
area, and traces at least of the red of the head, soon appear. In a usual 
condition of incomplete dress, the black of the back is mixed with gray or 
olive, the yellow of the back of the neck is obscured, that of the under parts 
is shaded with olive, and the head is only partly red. The adult 9 differs 
less; but some dull summer specimens are found with the back quite gray, 
and the pale yellowish of the under parts overlaid with gray. It does not 
appear that the 9 ever acquires a trace of red on the head. 


ONG before Nuttall and Townsend’s journey to the Colum- 
bia had contributed so many new species of birds to the 
respective publications of these authors and of Audubon, the 
still more venturesome and memorable travels of Lewis and 
Clarke had resulted in enriching Wilson’s Ornithology with 
three remarkable novelties—Clarke’s Crow, Lewis’s Wood- 
pecker, and the Louisiana Tanager. These birds, Wilson says, 
“were discovered in the remote regions of Louisiana”; that is, 
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“the extensive plains or prairies of the Missouri, botween the 
Osage and the Mandan nations”, and were given a ‘“distin- 
guished place” in his work, “boti as being, until now, alto- 
gether unknown to naturalists, and as natives of what is, or at 
least will be, and that at no distant period, part of the western 
territory of the United States”. Wilson seems to have handled 
three specimens of the Tanager, one of which has gone on record 
as ‘“Peale’s Museum, No. 6236”. With the mutations of poli- 
tics, and the shifting of political boundaries, the name of the 
Louisiana Tanager, like that of some other animals called ludo- 
viciana, has become inappropriate; but in maps of the period, 
the letters “Louisiana” stretched clear across the present 
northern boundary of the United States into British America. 

Wilson had no information to the point, respecting the habits 
of this Tanager, nor does the locality in which Lewis and Clarke 
discovered it appear to be known with precision. It was prob- 
ably farther west than Wilson indicated; for the bird is not 
known to extend eastward beyond the extreme foot-hills of the 
Rocky Mountains, being a woodland inhabitant to which the 
prairie stretches offer a barrier not likely to be surpassed. 
While connected with Lieutenant (now General) G. K. Warren’s 
Exploration, Dr. F. V. Hayden took the bird in the Black Hills 
of Dakota and at Laramie Peak; these points representing its 
easternmost extension, for all that we know to the contrary. 
Westward it stretches to the Pacific, at least in all suitable 
localities; but its attachment to mountainous tracts is wit- 
nessed in its apparent absence from large areas within the gen- 
eral limits of its distribution. It has not been ascertained to 
penetrate much, if apy, beyond the northern borders of the 
United States; but in the other direction it extends through 
Mexico, in suitable tracts of country, and into Central America, 
where Mr. Salvin has found it at elevations of some five 
thousand feet. 

It is migratory, like all the other Tanagers of this country, 
aud withdraws altogether from our territory in the autumn, 
probably during the latter part of September and early in the 
following month, to reénter the United States in the month of 
April. Its summer home or breeding range is coextensive with 
the whole of our country, as far as latitude alone is concerned, 
and its winter resorts include a considerable portion of Mexico, 
as well as of regions farther south. Ido not know whether or 
not any of the birds nestle in Mexico, but presume that some 
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may do so, in higher or northerly portions at least. The gen- 
eral tide of the spring migration, however, brings the species 
over our border, and distributes the individuals composing it 
from the mountainous portions of New Mexico and Arizona to 
latitude 49° north at least, if not a little farther in slightly ele- 
vated districts near the Pacific coast. 

We had no news of this Tanager for a long while after Wilson 
figured and described it from the ‘frail remains” that Lewis 
and Clarke furnished him. In editing Wilson’s work, Sir 
William Jardine found it “impossible to decide the generic 
station of this bird”; and thought it probable that British col- 
lections possessed no example of the rare species. In fact, the 
first additional specimens known to naturalists appear to have 
been those brought in by Nuttall and Townsend; while the 
accounts which these naturalists gave are nearly the whole basis 
of Audubon’s article upon the subject. In later times, Drs. 
Cooper and Suackley came to be our principal authorities on the 
habits and distribution of the species; their observations were 
published in full in the twelfth volume of the Pacific Railroad 
Reports, or the “‘Natural History of Washington Territory”, 
and the first-named of these authors also gave a supplement- 
ary notice in the “Ornithology of California”. I extracted 
the gist of these accounts for the “Birds of the Northwest”, 
having very little information of my own to offer, and would 
refer to that publication for the details in question. 

The records just mentioned, to which that left by the late Mr. 
J. K. Lord, from observations in the extreme Northwest, may be 
added, represent nearly all the written history of the beautiful 
bird—one conspicuous even among this brilliant family for the 
striking color-contrasts which the rich yellow, intense crimson, 
and jet-black afford—down to a most recent period. Within 
the past few years, Mr. Allen, Mr. Ridgway, Mr. Henshaw, and 
Mr. Trippe are among those who have contributed to the full 
exposition of the economy of the species. The memoranda of 
both the first and last-named of these gentlemen already enrich 
the pages of the “Birds of the Northwest”, through the per- 
sonal attentions of these valued correspondents of mine. 

In Southern Colorado, Mr. Henshaw found the Louisiana 
Tanager in small numbers among cottonwoods along the 
streams, at an elevation of about 7,500 feet, and much more 
abundantly among the pines, up to 9,000 and even 10,000 feet 
above sea-level. He afterward observed that it was common in 
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Southern Arizona, and found it lingering along the Gila River 
even so late as the middle of October, at which time nearly all 
these birds had migrated southward. As others.had done, he 
noted the close similarity that obtains between this and the 
Scarlet Tanager:—‘It is busy the whole time gleaning from 
among the pines and spruces the larger beetles and insects which 
infest them, and generally keeps well up among the higher 
branches, whence it makes its presence known by occasional 
bursts of melody.” 

Mr. Ridgway’s interesting observations, made during his con- 
nection with the important survey of the 40th parallel, conducted 
by Clarence King, esq., were communicated to Dr. Brewer. The 
sweet song of the Western Tanager, which sounded quite like 
that of the Scarlet Tanager, attracted his attention whilst he 
was amidst the pines of the Sierras Nevadas, and he constantly 
met with the bird in wooded districts, whether among the wil- 
lows and cottonwoods of the river valleys, or the cedars and 
pifiones of mountain ranges. It was abundant in May among 
the thickets of Salix and “buffalo-berries” of the Truckee 
Valley, near Pyramid Lake, where it feeds upon the buds of 
the “‘grease-wood” (a species of Obione, perhaps O. canescens), 
with the Black-headed Grosbeak and Bullock’s Oriole. Later 
in the summer, the peculiar querulous notes of young birds were 
heard in the coniferous woods of the East Humboldt Mountains; 
and in September the birds were noticed in the thickets along 
the tributaries of the Humboldt River, where they were feed- 
ing upon the pulpy fruit of a kind of haw (Crategus), which 
grows plentifully in that region, in company with Picus gaird- 
neri, Colaptes mexicanus, Cedarbirds, both kinds of Crossbills, 
and various other species. The close correspondence in habits 
and manners which exists between this Tanager and P. rubra 
was noted, as was also the similarity of the songs of the two 
species; but, regarding the call-notes of P. ludoviciana, Mr. Ridg- 
way observes that “its usual note of plit-it is quite different 
from the chip-a-ra'-ree of the P. rubra”. 

The same ornithologist found a nest and eggs of the Louis- 
iana Tanager in Parley’s Park, Utah, on the 9th of June, 1869. 
This nest, says Dr. Brewer, “ was on the extreme end of a hor- 
izontal branch of a pine, in a grove, flat, and with only a slight 
depression having a diameter of four and a half inches, with a 
height of only aninch. It was composed externally of only a 
few twigs and dry wiry stems, and lined almost entirely with 
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fine vegetable rootlets”. Such description of the nidification 
shows that the nesting is quite the same as that of the Scarlet 
Tanager. A set of eggs collected by Mr. Ridgway, and exam- 
ined by me in the National Museum, differs noticeably from those 
of other Tanagers of this genus, the ground-color being much 
clearer green, and more sparingly marked by mere dots of very 
dark purplish-brown. A few points appear over the whole sur- 
face, but the tendency of the markings is to aggregate at the 
larger end, where the spots nevertheless remain perfectly dis- 
tinct, though so numerous. In size and shape, these eggs are 
not very different from those of P. rubra, though appearing 
rather more rounded if not actually larger. Dr. Brewer’s mea- 
surements give a length of 0.95, with a greatest breadth of 
0.66; eggs of P. rubra, he states, range from 0.90 to 1.00 in 
length, with an average diameter of 0.65. The number of eggs 
laid by the Louisiana Tanager is said by the same author to 
be usually three; but as the number of instances from which 
this average is deduced is not stated, we are free to infer that 
the clutch may ordinarily consist of four or five eggs, as is the 
case with the Scarlet Tanager. 

Thus it seems to be established that the habits and manners 
of the Louisiana Tanager differ in no wise from those of the 
Scarlet Tanager, and that its singing and nesting are much the 
same, though there may be some peculiarity of its call-note, 
and though the eggs, to judge from the few that have fallen 
under the notice of naturalists, are recognizably different. It 
is scarcely necessary, therefore, to add my own experiences with 
this bird: these would only confirm the conclusions drawn from 
what has gone before. But in closing another chapter of the 
“Birds of the Colorado Basin”—a work that has haunted and 
besought me for a decade of years, since the destruction of my 
old Arizona manuscripts, as a spirit that would not be laid, and 
is now become embodied—I am happy to recall, with something 
of its early freshness, the picture of this brilliant bird, sei in 
the sad-hued foliage of the pine trees, just as a sunny spot 
breaks here and there amongst the closely-crowded memories 
of a sombre past. 


CHAPTER XIV.—SWALLOWS.- 


Fam. HIRUNDINIDA 


CHARS.—Swallows are fissirostral Oscine Passeres with nine 
primaries.—Bill short, broad, flat, somewhat triangular, deeply 
cleft, the gape wide and about twice as long as the culmen, the 
mouth thus opening to about beneath the eyes. This is the 
strongest character of the family in comparison with its Oscine 
allies, and one perfectly distinctive, though some genera of 
Hirundines, especially Progne, approch the Ampelide in the 
form of the bill. The bill narrows rapidly to the compressed 
acute tip. Nasal fosse short and wide; nostrils directed later- 
ally or upward, sometimes circular and completely exposed, 
sometimes scaled over. Culmen convex, scarcely a third as 
long as the head ; tip of upper mandible overhanging, usually 
nicked. Rictus smooth (or with a few inconspicuous bristles?). 
Wings extremely long and strong, the pinion bearing only nine 
primaries, the first of which equals or exceeds the second in 
length, the rest being so rapidly graduated that the ninth is 
scarcely or not half as long as the first; secondaries and 
their coverts also very short; all these quill-feathers broad and 
stout. An acute, thin-bladed, and somewhat falcate wing, of 
surpassing volatorial power, results from these modifications. 
Tail of 12 rectrices, perhaps abnormally only 10, usually forked, 
or at least emarginate, and often deeply forficate, the outer- 
most feathers being in this latter case narrowly linear in shape 
for a considerable distance. Jeet short, small, and weak, ill- 
adapted to secure foothold, and very badly formed for walking 
—Swallows scarcely use their feet for locomotion, relying 
mainly upon their prowess of pinion. The tarsal envelope 
thoroughly Oscine in structure, being scutellate in front and 
laminate behind ; it is sometimes partially, or almost entirely 
feathered; the tarsi are commonly shorter than the lateral 
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toes. The digits possess the normal number of phalanges; 
the basal phalanx of the middle digit is commonly coherent 
with one or both lateral toes; the hallux is ordinary, and not 
reversible. The digits are commonly naked and scutellate, 
rarely feathered to the claws. The claws are comparatively 
strong, compressed, well-curved, and acute, apt for clinging. 
The plumage is soft, smooth, and blended, most frequently 
glossy or even iridescent, but sometimes lustreless. Head 
short, broad, and depressed; neck short. Mouth capacious, 
its greatest width equalling that of the head. The tongue is 
short and not extensible. The pharynx and cesophagus are 
large, the latter having no crop. The syrinx or lower larynx 
is perfectly Oscine, and said to possess four pairs of muscles. 
The voice is sharp and rather thin, though melodious and sus- 
ceptible of rapid and various modulation. The stomach is 
elliptical or roundish, moderately muscular, and lined with 
thick rugose epithelium ; the cceca are very small. 

Such characters distinguish the Hirundinide as a perfectly 
natural family of Oscines, which may, indeed, be recognized 
on sight by the combination of fissured bill, lengthened wings, 
and weakened feet. The group scarcely inosculates with any 
other, so perfectly is the Swallow type circumscribed. Its re- 
lationships appear to be, on the one hand, with the Old Worl’ 
Muscicapide, and on the other, through Progne, with the Am- 
pelide. Within the family, the extremes of modification are 
seen in the genus Hirundo, of which the Barn Swallow is 
typical, and in Progne, which includes the Purple Martin and 
its allies. The minor characters have been made by, some 
ornithologists the basis for separating the species into twenty 
or thirty different genera, while other writers retain them all 
under the single genus Hirundo. Between these extremes 
there seems to be a more judicious middle course, following 
which the hundred or more Swallows which have been de- 
scribed may be thrown into a few generic or subgeneric groups, 
founded on certain ulterior modifications of structure. 

As pertinent to this portion of the subject, I here introduce 
Sundevall’s method of arranging the Swallows, which will 
give a good idea of the leading modifications of structure 
throughout the family. The schedule is abridged from the 
famous Methodi Naturalis Avium Disponendarum Tentamen 
(8vo, Holmiz, 1872, pp. 51-53). 
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Cohors 6. CHELIDONOMORPHZ. 
Fam. HIRUNDININA. 
Genus Hirundo L. 

1. Hirundines genuine, or furcicaude, with the tail deeply forficate, 
and its lateral feathers linear, the bill at a minimum, the 
nostrils valvate, placed low down, and opening laterally; 
the dorsal feathers white below the surface. (This group 
comprehends the true “ Barn Swallows” and their immediate 
allies, and is subdivided according to pattern of coloration.) 

2. Hirundinesvariiformes. Bill and dorsal plumage as before. Nostrils 
low down, opening laterally; tail either forked (but with- 
out narrowly elongate lateral feathers), or else nearly even. 

*Valvinares ; the nostrils partly closed with a soft scale. 
+ Highly-colored species with the belly white, and the lateral tail- 
feathers acute. 
a) b) Tarsi naked. Tachycineta Cab. 
c) Tarsi feathered. Chelidon Boie. 
tt Opaque grayish species. 
a) Tail emarginate, unspotted [; atuft of feathers at base of 
tarsus]. Cotyle Boie. 
5) Rectrices obtuse, spotted. Ptyonoprogne Reich. 
c) Tail rounded, unspotted (ZH. cincta Scop.). 
ttt Black-bellied species, with unspotted, scarcely forked tail. 
Hypurolepsis Gould. 
** Avertinares ; the nostrils rounded, with an imperfect scale, or none. 
t Species black above; tail deeply forked, with acute feathers. 
a) Dark above and below, the first primary serrate. Psalido- 
procne Cab. 
b) Glossy blue-black above and below. Atticora Boie. 
c) Black above, white below. Pygochelidon Bd. 
tt Species dark colored ; tail little forked, with acute feathers. 
d) Uniform dark gray, the first primary serrate. Stelgidopteryx 


Bd. 

e) With variegated dark colors, the rump rufous. Petrochelidon 
Cab. 

Ff) Grayish above and below, streaked, the rump concolor. 
Phedina Bp. 


3. Hirundines fortirostres, with the bill comparatively stout and high, 
rather compressed from the middle, the whole gape curved; 
nostrils rounded, not valvular, placed high, opening upward. 

a) Blue-black species with moderately forked tail. Progne Boie. 
b) Gray species, with little forked tail. Pha@oprogne Bd. 


The American forms of Hirundinide have been closely 
studied by Baird, who, in 1865 (Rev. AB. pp. 267 seq.), gave a 
careful analysis of the genera and subgenera. The following 
is his synopsis, somewhat abridged, expressing very clearly 
the minor modifications of structure, although, as he observes, 
the succession is not strictly natural :— 
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Nostrils broadly oval, or circular, opening upwards and forwards, and with- 
out overhanging membrane. 
Edge of wing smooth. Tarsus short, stout, equal to middle toe without 
claw, feathered on inner side above. 
Bill stout; culmen and commissure much curved; frontal feathers 
without bristles; tail deeply forked; color lustrous blue-black, 


sometimes with belly and crissum white...........-..---.. Progne. 
Like the last; culmen straight to near tip; fork of tail shallow; color 
mouse-brown above, white beneath .........---.-.-.-. Pheoprogne. 


Bill weaker; culmen and commissure above straight to near tip. 
Frontal feathers bristly; tail nearly even; throat, rump, and 
crissum rufous; belly white.....--..-2--.----. ------ Petrochelidon. 

Edge of wing smooth; tarsus longer than in the last, equalling middle 
toe and half its claw; nostrils bordered posteriorly with membrane, 
but not overhung internally ; bill very small; tail forked. 

Basal and whole of next joint of middle toe adherent to outer toe; tail 
very deeply forked; tarsus feathered above on inner side .. Atticora. 

Basal and half the next joint of middle toe adherent to outer toe. 


Tarsus entirely bare ...... 102. 02 -- cee e ee cece ne cence Notiochelidon. 
Tarsus feathered above internally ......-......----.----. Neochelidon. 
Basal joint only of middle toe to outer toe...-...--...--.. Pygochelidon. 
Edge of wing armed with stiff, recurved hooks ............ Stelgidopteryx. 


Nostrils lateral; bordered behind and inside, or overhung, by membrane, 
the outer edge of which is straight, parallel with or diverging from 
axis of bill. 

Tarsus about equal to middle toe without claw; tibio-tarsal joint feath- 
ered, the feathers extending on tarsus along inner side. 
Tarsus bare below; lateral claws reaching only to base of middle claw. 
Tail longer than wings, very deeply forked, with linear lateral feath- 
OTS: giareces ciainknieelsbschsweieesie sod: sa Seemer esas seas Hirundo. 
Tail shorter than wings, lightly forked.........-......-. Tachycineta. 
Tarsus with a tuft of feathers at lower end; lateral claws reaching 
beyond base of middle claw ; tail lightly forked; color dull brown 
above, white below .... 2-22... cen: cone cece ns cee e cnn c ee eves Cotyle. 
Tarsus equal to middle toe and half its claw, entirely bare. Tail deeply 
forked, about equal to the wing; color green above, white 
heneath: .oacieic <icinje sieiiowis) siete. aisteicrairew ass comaeremeaccisais Callichelidon. 


Of the groups thus established, Pheoprogne is ranked by 
Baird as a subgenus of Progne; Notiochelidon, Neochelidon, 
and Pygochelidon are considered as subgenera of Atticora, 
while Zachycineta and Callichelidon are placed under Hirundo 
proper. 

In handling the North American sections in 1872, I only 
differed from Baird in restricting Hirundo to the species with 
deeply forked tail not shorter than the wings, which required 
the raising of Tachycineta to generic rank, This left each 
North American species in a genus by itself, excepting the 
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White-bellied and Violet-green Swallows, which I ranged 
together under Yachycineta. Though this may seem exces- 
sive subdivision, it is difficult to get along with fewer genera, 
if we are to accept even such as Cotyle and Petrochelidon ; for 
the ultimate modifications of structure and details of form are 
as appreciable here as in the cases in which, in other families, 
generic groups are established. Respecting the extralimital 
forms, I may remark, that Callichelidon includes two beautiful 
velvety or lustrous greenish and golden species, white below, 
C. cyaneiviridis and CO. euchrysea, allicd to our T. bicolor and 
T. thalassina; Atticora and its subdivisions embrace a number 
of diminutive and very plainly colored species, somewhat re- 
sembling Swifts; while Phwoprogne includes some large South 
Awerican Martins, like Cotyle in dullness of coloration, but 
near Progne in form. 

The seven established North American species all occur in 
the Colorado Basin. They may readily be determined by the 
following 

Analysis of North American Genera and Species 


1. Tail deeply forficate, with linear lateral feathers; lustrous steel-blue 
above, rufous below... ..---. --2- e225 eeee eee eee Hirundo erythrogastra. 
2. Tailsimply emarginate; lustrous green; beneath white. 
Tachycineta bicolor. 
3. Tail simply emarginate ; opaque velvety-green; beneath white. 
Tachycineta thalassina. 
4. Tail nearly even; lustrous steel-blue; rump rufous. 
Petrochelidon lunifrons. 
5. Tarsus with tuft of feathers below; lustreless gray; below white. 
Cotyle riparia. 
6. Outer edge of first primary serrate; lustreless brownish; paler below. 
Stelgidopteryx serripennis. 
7. Bill very stout, curved; male entirely lustrous blue-black. 
Progne purpurea. 


Now that the thoroughly unnatural order “ Fissirostres” 
has been abolished by nearly universal consent, after enduring 
long in the teeth of frequent protests from scientific ornithol- 
ogists, it is unnecessary to more than allude to the prepos- 
terous notions of classification which caused these strictly 
Oscine Passeres to be classed with the Swifts and Goatsuckers 
(Cypselide and Caprimulgide). What little resemblance may 
be traced between the strictly Passerine Hirundinide and the 
Picarian families just named, results from purely adaptive 
modification, the respective types of structure being radically 
diverse. 
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Names of Swallows 


There are two common English names of birds of this family, 
“Swaliow” and “Martin” or “Marten”, the derivation of 
neither of which is obvious. The latter of these, “ Martin”, is 
undoubtedly the same as the name of certain quadrupeds of 
the family Mustelide, which runs through many languages iu 
vazious forms, and which has occasioned much discussion. A 
criticism of this subject will be found in my “ Fur-bearing 
Animals”, pp. 23, 24, translated from von Martens. Svcallow 
appears, with no more than the usual variation as to either 
consonants or vowels, in many North European languages, as 
the Anglo-Saxon swalewe, swealwe, swalwe, the Danish svale, 
Swedish svala, Dutch zwaluw, modern German schwalbe— 
some earlier forms of the latter being identical with the Auglo- 
Saxon. We may seek to establish a conncction between 
swalewe and the Anglo-Saxon verb swelan, which signifies to 
ascend, to fly upward, the flight of Swallows being a notorious 
characteristic of these birds. There is another relation which 
may be suggested, and which seems plausible at least, be- 
tween swalewe and the Anglo-Saxon verb swelgan, to swallow 
(take into the throat); this, if substantiable, would show that 
there is really a connection between swallow, the name of the 
bird, and the verb to swallow—words now literally ideutical in 
English, though seemingly without the slightest connectiou.* 

Such relation of the words will appear less strained, and in 
fact strengthened, if not confirmed, on examination of the 
entirely different set of words which mean Swallow in the 
South European languages: Greek, zediddy ; Latin, hirundo ; 
Italian, rondin; Spanish, golondrina; Portuguese, ando- 
rinha; French, hirondelle. It is admitted by the highest 
authorities, as for example Curtius, that the Latin hirundo is 
the same as the Greek yedcddy, an earlier Greek form yépevduy 
being supposed to render more evident the relation between 
hir-undo and yei-todv. In carrying out the etymology of these 
two words, Corssen refers them to the Sanscrit root har, ghar, 
to take, whence comes the Greek yelp, the hand, considered as 
a thing that takes, and the archaic Latin hir, hand. On this 
supposition, yeddev, hirundo, hirondelle, and the other similar 
names of the Swallow, signify a bird that takes insects; and 
the act of seizing is with them followed by deglutition. It is 
plausible, then, that the two sets of names by which these 


* Bensen, Vocab. Ang. Sax. Oxoniz, 1701. 
24 BC 
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birds are known in so many different languages, are both 
rooted in the idea of capturing insects, as these birds do on 
the wipg.* 

Most of the late technical names of genera of Swallows, like 
Tachycineta, Petrochelidon, and Stelgidopteryx, are of course com- 
pounds derived from the Greek, invented by writers. Tachy- 
cineta, for instance, is simply taydxwytos, a swift runner ; Petro- 
chelidon is rock-swallow (xétpa, a rock); and Stelgidopteryx 
means rough-wing (otelyis, a scraper; ztépvé, wing). The 
Greek generic name for the Swallows, first revived in technical 
nomenclature by Boie (1826? Isis, 1828, 316), for the European 
House Martin, was Chelidon (zed:ddv), of probably the same 
etymology with, and having precisely the same signification 
as, the Latin Hirundo, which latter was established as a genus 
by Linnzus in 1766 or earlier. Xedcddéy was used by Aristotle 
for the Swallows in general, with special reference to the two 
mud-builders, Hirundo rustica and Chelidon urbica, the best- 
known European species. Aristotle also knew the Bank Swal- 
low, but confounded it with certain Swifts, Cypselidw. The 
Greek zozAy, or Latin cotula or cotyla, signified a cavity, such 
as the hollow of the hand or a vessel or measure; it is an old 
anatomical term for the socket of the thigh-bone, as is the 
Latin acetabulum (a vinegar-cruet), but was probably not used 
for birds until 1822, when Boie established his genus Cotile 
(Isis, 1822, 550), afterward more correctly written Cotyle (Isis, 
1844, 170). The obvious application here is to the holes in the 
ground in which these birds nest. Procne or Progne, Boie’s 
genus established for our Purple Martins, is a classical proper 
name, also used by Ovid and Virgil for some kind of Swallow, 
and, like Chelidon, Herse, and Cecrops, is found in some of the 
myths of the ancients. Boie’s genus Cecropis is obviously the 
same as Cecrops or Kéxpwy, who was the founder and most 
ancient king of Attica. After the probably imaginary person- 
age known as Ogyges, Cecrops was the autochthon to whom 
the Attics traced their origin, though popularly represented as 
half man, half serpent. Herse was one of his daughters, 
beloved by Mercury, and mother of Cephalus. Ohelidonia was 
a festival at Rhodes, in which persons went begging, and sing- 
ing a song called Chelidonisma,t which began with an allusion 

* Littré, Dict. Frang. Paris, 1863. 

+ According to other authority, the beggars went about having swallows 


perched upon their fingers, Chelidonias (veAcdoviac) was the west wind of 
early spring, which brought Swallows. 
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to swallows, and the approach of spring: "HAG, fide zeliddy 
xaos dpas dyovea, zat xahods @stavtobs*  Venit, venit hirundo 
puleras ducens horas et annos pulcros.” 

The story of Proche is very differently told by writers. 
Procne was sister of Philomela, daughter of Pandion, king of 
Athens, and wife of Tereus, king of Thrace. Procne became 
by Tereus mother of a son, Itys. After living some time in 
Thrace, she wished to see her sister, and induced Tereus to go 
to Athens and prevail upon Pandion to allow him to bring 
Philomela. On the way, Tereus violated Philomela, cut out 
her tongue that she might not betray him, and then came to 
Procne with the story that her sister had died on the way. 
But Philomela contrived te communicate to Procne the story 
of the outrage; and Procne thereupon killed her son Itys, 
and served up his flesh to his father. Then the two sisters 
fled, pursued by Tereus with an axe, and finding themselves 
about to be overtaken, they prayed to the gods to change them 
into birds. Philomela thereupon became a nightingale (ayddv), 
and Procne a swallow (yed:ddv). Tereus himself was turned 
into a hoopoo (gzoy). Authorities reverse the respective situa- 
tions of the sisters, before and after their transformation ; but 
this account accords best with the signification of the words. 
“The legend we have been giving is one of those invented to 
account mythically for the habits and properties of animals. 
The twitter of the swallow sounds like itys, itys ; the note of 
the nightingale was regarded as lugubrious, and the hoopoo 
chases these birds.’* 


General Distribution of Swallows 


Swallows are thoroughly cosmopolitan. Their range north- 
ward carries them beyond the arctic circle, both in America 
and in Europe, and they straggle teward the pole as far as any 
birds are known to go. The Bank Swallow has been observed 
in the Parry Islands, while the common European Barn Swal- 
low has been seen both in Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla. 
Cotyle riparia and Chelidon urbica both breed in numbers in 
Lapland, up to latitude 70° N. Many of the species, likewise, 
have an enormous range; thus, Hirundo rustica inhabits 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, from Lapland to the Cape of Good 
Hope and the Moluccas. 


*This is simply the outline of the myth, abridged from Anthon, Class. 
Dict. 1041. [New York, 1876.] The classic story is told at great length and 
with profuse embellishment by some, e. g. Gesner, De Avibus, 1617, pp. 503-505. 
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The species of the Old and New World, with probably the 
single exception of Cotyle riparia, are distinct from each other. 
Species of the genus Hirundo and its immediate allies have 
the range of the entire family, and Cotyle is also of very exten- 
sive distribution, inhabiting all the great continental areas, 
unless Australia is to be excepted, as well as the Antilles. 
Progne and Stelgidopteryx are confined to America; Petroche- 
lidon and Atticora are also characteristic of the Western Hem- 
isphere, though both are said to occur in the Old World; Che- 
lidon is exclusively Old World; Psalidoprogne is confined to 
Africa; and the single species of Phedina inhabits Madagascar 
and the Mascarene Islands.* 


Migration of Swallows 


Being insectivorous birds that take their prey on the wing, 
Swallows necessarily migrate through the cold and temperate 
zones of the northern hemisphere. Their recession from the 
north is urged as well by the delicacy of their organization 
and their susceptibility to cold as by the periodical failure of 
the sources of their food-supply. The prowess of their pinion 
is equal to the emergency of the longest journeys—no birds 
whatsoever fly better or farther than some of the Swallows do; 
and their movements are pre-eminent in the qualities of ease, 
of speed, and of regularity. These facts are matters of com- 
mon knowledge; the comings of Swallows have passed into 
proverb, and their leave-takings been rehearsed in folk-lore 
among the signs of the waning times. Swallows have long 
been held for weather-prophets; and with reason enough in 
the quick response of their organization to the influence of 
atmospheric changes. Swallows have figured in augury; their 
appearance has been noted among auspicia; and truly their 
flight is barometric, for they soar on clear warm days, ani 
skim the surface of the ground in heavy falling weather, per- 
haps neither always nor entirely in the wake of winged insects 
on which they prey. These mercurial birds are also thermome- 
tric; they are gauges of temperature, if less precise than the 
column of the fluid metal itself. It takes but a few warm 
days, even in our midwinters, to send Swallows trooping north- 
ward from the orange and the cypress of the South; and the 
uncertain days, when capricious young spring pours delicious 
balm on the wounds of winter, are sure to lure some Swallows 


* Wallace, Geogr. Dist. Anim. ii, 281. 
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on beyond their usual bounds, like skirmishers thrown out be- 
fore the oncome of the host of occupation. 

There is concert, too, in the campaigns of the Swallows; 
they act as if by consultation, and carry out agreement under 
leadership. One may witness, in the autumn more particularly, 
before the Swallows leave us, that they gather in noisy thou- 
sand, still uncertain of their future movements, eager for the 
council to determine their line of march. Great throngs fly 
aimlessly about, with incessant twittering, or string along the 
lines of telegraph, the eaves of houses, or the combs of cliffs. 
In all their talk and argument, their restlessness and great con- 
cern, we see how weighty is the subject that occupies their minds; 
we may fancy all the levity and impulse of the younger heads, 
their lack of sober judgment, the incessant flippancy with 
which they urge their novel schemes, aud we may well believe 
their departure is delayed by wiser tongues of those taught by 
experience to make haste slowly. Days pass, sometimes, in 
animated debate, till delay becomes dangerous. The gather- 
ing dissolves, the siuews are strung, no breath is wasted now 
—the coming storm may work its will now, tbe Swallows have 
escaped its wrath, and are gone to a winter’s revelry in the 
land where winter’s hand is weakened till its touch is scarcely 
felt. 

All this, and more that might be written, is no news. TReck- 
less of space, these animated time-slaying wings, these mer- 
curial embodiments of buoyancy, have long been favored 
objects of the ornithologist’s speculation. Conspicuous, notori- 
ous, familiar as they are among all feather-bearers, in the ex- 
tension of their flights, in the multitudes of individuals that 
twice a year fly past our very face and eyes in going to and 
from the winter quarters we have learned as well as we have 
their summer sojourn in our midst—vwith all these attributes, I 
say, Swallows are prodigies, phenomenal and problematical 
still. Their flights have been closely watched and studied, 
furnishing large basis tor our general inductions respecting the 
whole subject of the migrations of birds. Swallows are taken 
as the typical migrants, whose dates of arrival and departure 
are fixed points in the ornithologist’s calendar, and known 
factors in the great equation of birds’ movements. In short, 
no birds are better known in all that pertains to their regular 
and normal migrations. 

Thus, the competent observer in each locality in the United 
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States knows exactly when to expect the Swallows, and can 
predicate their arrival within a few days—the probable error 
being due to advance or retardation of the season. This local 
observer knows as well how long the birds will stay. Then, 
those of us who make a business of the matter, and supple- 
ment our individual observations with the recorded experiences 
of all the rest, in all other countries, trace the movements of 
the birds into warmer parts of America; we map the distribu- 
tion of each species, and account for every day in the lives of 
Swallows during the period of their absence from our midst. 
We know just where they go and what they do. We know, 
for instance, that countless thousands of White-bellied Swal- 
lows disport all winter long in Florida, as bright and active 
then and there as during their summer sojourn in New Eng- 
land. We know that myriads of Swallows are then at play in 
the air in Mexico, in the West Indies, and in Central America, 
just the same as at any other season of the year. 

Yet it was gravely asserted centuries ago, and it has been 
steadily reiterated at intervals ever since, that Swallows plunge 
into the mud, become torpid, and hibernate like frogs. Learned 
bodies like the French Academy in Paris and the Royal 
Society of London have discussed this matter, printed the 
evidence in their official publications, and looked as wise after 
as before their meditations on the subject. Ornithologists in 
general fight shy of the thing; it savors too much of the 
marvellous, the mythical and supernatural, and seems too in- 
credible to be entertained for a moment. It is as much asa 
virtuous ornithologist’s name is worth to whisper hibernation, 
torpidity, and mud. “Pooh! Nonsense! We know all about 
the migrations of Swallows. Don’t we know exactly where 
they go, and how they get there, and how they get back? 
Haven’t we accounted for every day of their absence? Be- 
sides, no Swallow could live in the mud—the thing is prepos- 
terous—can’t be done, you know !” 

The orthodoxy of the subject is, that Swallows never fly into 
the mud and lie there torpid, because they cannot do so. But 
it is always unsafe to ignore the cumulative wisdom of the 
past, and it is never wise to speak of the impossible outside of 
mathematics. The most difficult point to accept, or to attempt 
to explain, is the suddenness of the alleged transition from a 
high state of animation to a degree of lethargy, and the 
abraptness with which the activity of vital functions is said to 
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be arrested. For the rest, I see no reason why a Swallow 
should not stay a while in the mud in a state of suspended 
animation, or greatly lowered degree of vital activity. The 
thing is physically and physiologically feasible; it isin strict 
analogy with observed phenomena in the cases of many other 
animals; and it is not more marvelous than catalepsy, trance, 
and several other conditions of life, the rationale of which is 
still obscure. Finally, it is attested by the most positive, 
direct, and explicit testimony of eye-witnesses, whose veracity 
is unimpeached, whose competency is unchallenged, and who, 
being neither knaves nor dupes, have reiterated the evidence 
for a period of several centuries. The rebutting testimony is 
necessarily negative and inconclusive, for it consists, in effect, 
of mere denial, or statement of disbelief, on the ground that the 
allegations of fact are improbable or impossible. The evidence 
has never been successfully refuted or satisfactorily explained 
away ;* and the witnesses, nothing bullied nor disconcerted, 
continue to tell what they have seen. 

They say, that they have seen hundreds of Swallows, in full 
flight, suddenly dive under water and disappear beneath 
the surface. They say, that they have dug Swallows out of 
the mud, found them lethargic, and seen them revive and fly 
away. They say, they have found torpid Swallows in holes, 
in caves, in various odd nooks, sometimes singly, sometimes 
clustered like bees swarming, and have picked them up appar- 
ently dead, and have reanimated them by the warmth of the 
hands. They say much more to the same effect, and give full 
particulars. 

I have never seen anything of the sort, nor have I ever 
known one who had seen it; consequently, I know nothing of 
the case but what I have read about it. But I have no means 
of refuting the evidence, and consequently cannot refuse to 
recognize its validity. Nor have I aught to urge against it, 
beyond the degree of incredibility that attaches to highly ex- 
ceptional and improbable allegations in general, and in partic- 

* In hiscritical commentary on Aristotle, Sundevall remarks that the north- 
ern stories of the subaqueous hibernation of Swallows find no place, but 
that, instead, the author speaks of their retiring to holes, probably, says 
Sundevall, confounding them with bats. Sundevall brings in the Dipper to 
account for the all: ged phenomena :—,,Es ist gezeigt worden dass die erstere 
Sage dadurch entstanden sei, dass Cinclus aquaticus zuweilen beim Zuge 
mit dem Eisnetze gefangen wurde“ (p. 123 of the German translation, 
Stockholm, 1863). 
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ular the difficulty of understanding the alleged abruptness 
of the transition from activity to torpor. I cannot consider 
the evidence as inadmissible, and must admit that the alleged 
facts are as well attested, according to ordinary rules of evi- 
dence, as any in ornithology. It is useless as well as unscien- 
tific to pooh-pooh the notion. The asserted facts are nearly 
identical with the known cases of many reptiles and batra- 
chians. They are strikingly like the known cases of many bats. 
They accord in general with the recognized conditions of 
hibernation in many mammals. 

It is well to remember that this thing was started in very 
early times, before there was such a thing as a science of orni- 
thology, and before anything was fully explained respecting 
the migrations of birds. Swallows were among the first birds 
whose movements were noted with particularity. Their abund- 
ance rendered them favorable as well as familiar objects of 
study in this regard ; and the regularity of their movements, 
as well as the suddenness of their disappearance and reappear- 
ance, gave rise to the wildest speculation. This was at a time 
when nothing was too absurd or too preposterous to be counte- 
nanced by the best science that the times afforded. I can lay 
my hand, for instance, on papers of the period discussing the 
migration of birds to the moon—the falling of the little quad- 
rupeds called lemmings in showers from the clouds—the origin 
of Brant Geese from barnacles that grew on trees—et id genus 
omne. Some people still argued that the earth was flat, still 
sought perpetual motion and the square of the circle. Just 
as soon, then, as the actual and normal migration of Swallows 
was determined, the alleged accounts of the torpidity and 
hibernation of Swallows were naturally consigned to the same 
limbo that held the barnacle-geese and the cloudy lemmings, 
and the mud-theorists were hooted out of court. But one 
swallow does not make a summer ;* nor does the migration of a 
million Swallows into Africa or South America prove that some 
other Swallows cannot hibernate in the mud. This, however, 


* This familiar saying has an application far beyond its literal and most 
obvious signification. “Vna hirundo non facit ver, Mia yeAddv tap ob motel: 
hoc est, vous dies non sat est ad parandam virtutem aut eruditionem: aut 
non vnum aliquod benefactum, benedictumve sufficit ad hoc, vt viri boni, 
aut boni oratoris cognomé promearis: plurimis enim virtutib. ea res cdstat. 
Aut vt certum aliquid cognoscas, non satis est vnica coniectura. Siquidem 
fieri potest vt vna quepiam hirundo casu maturius appareat. Sumptum ab 
hirundinis natura que veris est nuncia.” GESN., De Avibus, ed. 1617, p. 506. 
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is the gist of the whole counter argument. I repeat, that it is 
not scientific to deny the alleged hibernation & priori; and 
that the testimony, so far from ceasing with the irresponsible 
infancy of science, is reiterated to-day with the full voice of 
mature science, in terms that have not been successfully re- 
fated. We may always suspend judgment, and such tentative 
attitude is worthy of respect ; but it is not permitted us, in the 
present aspect of the case, to rule out the evidence. 

Swallows, moreover, are not the only birds that are alleged, 
on equally good, grounds, to swarm in close retreats, become 
torpid, lethargic, and so hibernate. In fact, precisely the same 
allegations are current in the cases of Swifts (Cypselide). 
These birds, so similar to Swallows in many respects, puysical 
and physiological, are perfectly well known and admitted to 
nest habitually in close retreats—to nightly gather by thousands 
in similar places, streaming in at dusk, and streaming out at 
daylight—to swarm in myriads in hollow trees, and perish there 
in such numbers that in time their remains form solid masses 
of bones, feathers, excrement, and decayed soft tissues several 
feet in thickness at the bottom. Again: the winter retreats of 
some of the commonest Swifts are unknown. Our ordinary 
Chimney Swift (Chetura pelagica), unless Iam greatly mistaken, 
is net recorded as occurring anywhere beyond the United 
States in winter. Nor is it a recognized inhabitant of any por- 
tion of the United States in winter, except possibly along our 
extreme southern border. Where does this bird go and stay in 
winter? I suppose that it hibernates in hollow trees, and 
could give reasons for the supposition. 

As equally pertinent to this exceptional subject, I may allude 
to the popular belief that the Common Rail, Sora, or so-called 
Ortolan, Porzana carolina, sinks in the mud and hibernates 
with the frogs. So far as Iam aware, this is a popular delu- 
sion, taking its origin in the silence and celerity of the bird’s 
regular migrations, and the suddenness of its appearance and 
disappearance. It seems to be a very weak-winged bird; one 
day it throngs the marshes, and the next there are none to 
be found; the hasty assumptions of ignorant and credulous 
persons rest upon these premises; and some visionaries go so 
far as to assert, that the rails turn into frogs. As already 
said, in this case I do not know that there is any acceptable 
testimony on scientific record. 

The literature of the migrations and alleged hibernations of 
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Swallows is extensive, and some of it is very curious. In order 
that the reader may avail himself of all the sonrces of infor. 
mation I possess, and form his own conclusions, I present him 
with such portion of the bibliography of the subject as I happen 
to have already compiled. Having at present writing only 
about half finished my “ Bibliography of Ornithology ”, I sup- 
pose there may be extant about twice as many articles on the 
subject as are here given. Most of these titles relate merely to 
irregularities observed in the ordinary migrations of Swallows 
in England; but there is a fair sprinkling of references to the 
particular crux of hibernation. The most wary or the most 
timid student may be assured that he will find himself in per- 
fectly respectable company whichever side of the fence he may 
fall on. The notes which I have appended in many cases sup- 
port my assertions regarding the character of the evidence we 
possess, and warrant my statement that the allegations, respect- 
ing which ornithologists must sooner or later come to some 
understanding, are well attested. For the rest, 1 may add, 
that I will not ignore, do not deny, and can not vouch for the 
statements of authors. 


1630. ScuwaLBacH, J.G. “Dissertatio de Ciconiis, Gruibus, et Hirundinibus, 
eorumque Hybernaculis. Spirae, 1630. 4to. pp. 28.” 
Not seen—others quote the title differently. 


1658. THomasius, J. Dissertatio de Hibernaculis Hirundinum. Thoma- 
sius, J., pres. resp. Chr. Schmidichen. 4to. Lipsiw, 1658; 1671; 
1702, pp. 32.—Deutsche Uebers., Von der Schwalben Winterquartier. 
8vo. Dresden, 1702. 


Not seen—Bohm, Bibl. ii. i. p. 521. Title compiled from different sources. 


1666. ScHEFFERUS, J. [That it is most certain, that Swallows sink thom- 
selves towards Autumne into Lakes, no otherwise than Frogs; ” etc.] 
< Philos. Trans. i. 1666, p. 350. 


1702. GorpiIne, A. ‘Diss. phil. brevem exhibens descriptionem Abitus 
Domiciliique bibernalis Hirundinum; Pras. And. Goeding, Resp. E. 
Aurelius, Dalek. Upsalisw, 1702. 8vo. pp. 4, 52.” 


Not seen—title taken from v. Friesen. 


1761. CoLLinson, P. A Letter to the Honourable J. Th. Klein, Secretary to 
the City of Dantzick, from Mr. Peter Collinson, F. R. 8. concerning 
the Migration of Swallows. < Philos. Trans. for 1760, li. pt. ii. 1761, 
pp. 459-464. 


Refuting the notion of torpid hibernation. 
1764. Acnakp, F. C. Remarks on Swallows on the Rhine. < Philos. 
Trans. for 1763, liii. 1764, pp. 101, 102. 


Statement of their being found in holes in a eandy cliff; they ‘‘seomed atiff 
and lifeless’, but subsequently revived. 
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1764. LecneE, J. “Diss. Acad. de Commemoratione hybernali et peregrina- 
tionibus Hirundinum. Pres. Joh. Leche, Resp. Joh. Grysselius, 
Neric. Aboae, 1764. 4to. pp. 34.” 


Not seen—title from v. Friesen. 


1772. BARRINGTON, D. An Essay on the periodical Appearing and Disap- 
pearing of certain Birds, at different Times of the Year. Ina Letter 
from the Honourable Daines Barrington, Vice-Pres. R. S. to William 
Watson, M. D. F. R. S. < Philos. Trans. lxii. 1772, art. xx. pp. 
265-326. : 

Reprinted, considerably augmented, in Barrington’s Miscellanies, p. 174. 
Refers especially to Swallows. Quotes Harl. Misc. ii. 561, for supposed migra- 
tion of birds to the moon. Quotes Shaw, Phys. Obs. Algiers, chap. 2. Quotes 
Martin, Edinb. 1771, 12mo, for thermometrical experiments. Adanson, Voy. 
Senegal, pp. 13, 15,67. Forster's Translation of Kalm. Translation of Osbeck. 


Burch’s Hist. of the Roy. Soc. iii. 189. Edwards, Essays, p. 197 (migration of sea 
fowl). 


1774. WauRMuUND, C. W. ‘Ueber den Winteraufenthalt der Schwalben, 
Stérche und andere Végel. < Neues Hambgr. Magaz. 1xxxi. 1774, 
p. 195.” 


Not seen—source of title not remembered. 


1775. Cornisu, J. Of the Torpidity of Swallows and Martins. < Philos. 
Trans. lxv. pt. ii. 1775, pp. 343-352. 
Affirmed and discussed. 


1785. Dexter, 8. A Letter on the Retreat of House-Swallows in Winter, 
from the Honourable Samuel Dexter, Esq; to the Honourable 
James Bowdoin, Esq; Pres. A. A. < Mem. Amer. Acad. Arts and 
Sei. i. pt. ii. 1785, pp. 494-496. 


Asserting the subaqueous torpid hibernation as a fact. 


1789. Cartson, G. v. ‘Anmirkningar om Svalor. < Kongl. Vetensk.- 
Akad. Nya Handl. 1789, x. pp. 315-317.” 
Not seen—title from v. Friesen, Ofv. Sver. Orn. Litt. 1860, 31. 


1793. Packarp, A. A Letter on the Retreat of Swallows in Winter. 
< Mem. Amer. Acad. Arts and Sci. ii. pt. i. 1793, pp. 93-95. 
Letter to S. Dexter, confirming his statoments by additional observations. 


1799. Cots, P. On the Disappearance of Swallows in Autumn; in a Letter 
from Mr. Peter Cole to Dr. Mitchill, dated New-York, September 25, 
1798. < Tilloch’s Philos. Mag. iv. 1799, pp. 414-417. 


Article taken from the American Medical Repository. Original not seen. 

“Some of these birds” (Cotyle riparia) ‘‘appeared to run on the surface of the 
water with great rapidity, and, in tbe twinkling of an eye, disappeared under the 
waterand rosenomore. . . . . Jam now become a proselyte to the swallows 
remaining in a torpid state during the winter, not only from speculative re- 
searches but from ocular demonstration.”’ Quotes also passages to the same effect 
from p. 735, vol. ii. of the “ Christian's, Scholar's and Farmer’s Magazine”, and 
from a letter from Mr. Josiah Blakeley to Mr. Carey, dated Baltimore, Jan. 7, 
1788, in ‘‘ American Museum ",, iii. pp. 451, 452. 


18—. S. O—n. [Opmann, 8.] “Om Svalors driinkning.” < Lak.o. Naturf. 
ix. Bd. pp. 178, 179. 
Not seen—title from vy. Friesen, p. 30. 
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1800. Pottock, H. On the Submersion of Swallows in Autumn. < Til- 
loch’s Philos. Mag. viii. 1800, pp. 107-109. 
Testimony of eye-witness to the fact that “they plunged into the water and 
disappeared ”’, to the number of about 200, within 30 yards of the observer. 
1804. ANTEs, F, On the Hybernation of Swallows, by the late Colonel 
Antes. Communicated by Dr. Barton. < Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc. 
vi. pt. i. 1804, pp. 59, 60. 


1805. Barton, B.S. Letter to M. Lacepede, of Paris, on the Natural His- 
tory of North America. < Tilloch’s Philos. Mag. xxii. 1805, pp. 
204-211. 

Asserts the torpid hibernation of Swallows as a fact. 


Prior to 1810. REEVE, H. “An Essay on the Torpidity of Animals. By 
Henry Reeve, M. D.” 
Not seen—ef. Philos. Mag. xxxv. 1810, p. 241, whenco the above imperfect title 
is extracted. Said to relate in part to migration and torpidity of various birds. 
1810. Barton, B.S. On the Torpidity of Animals. < Tilloch’s Philos. Mag. 
xxxy. 1810, pp. 241-247. 
Discussing the matter chiefly in the cases of Swallows and Hummingbirds. 
“There is no fact in ornithology better establishod than the fact of the occasional 
torpidity of” Cotyle riparia and Chetura pelasgia. 
1813. Forster, T. ‘Observations on the brumal retreat of the Swallow 
[ete.]. 8vo. London, 1813.” 


Not seen.—The same or another tract by the same author is said to have 
reached its 6th ed. in 1817,—See also Trans. Linn. Soc. xii. pt. ii. p. 590. 


1824. AUDUBON, J. J. Facts and Observations connected with the perma- 
nent residence of Swallows in the United States. < Ann. Lyc. Nat. 
Hist. New York, i. pt. i. 1824, pp. 166-168. (Read Aug. 11, 1824.) 


H. lunifrons, Say, is here renamed H. respublicana, sp. n. 


1824. CLINTON, DE W. On the Hirundo fulva of Vieillot, with some gen- 
eral remarks on the birds of this genus. < Ann. Lyc. Nat. Hist. 
New York, i. pt.i. 1824, pp. 156-166. (Read Aug. 9, 1824.) 


“iH. fulva Vieill.”, «4. e. H. lunifrons, Say; here renamed H. opifez, ap. n. 


1827. SmirnH, CoLin. Facts in regard to the Hybernation of the Chimney 
Swallow, (Hirundo rustica). < Edinb. New Philos. Journ. iii. 1827, 
pp. 231-234. 

Five individuals captured in torpid state on rafters of an out-house. They 
revived and flew away. Supposition that Ootyle riparia might be found dor- 
mant in its holes. 

1829. BREE, W. T. On the Arrival and Retreat of the British Hirundines, 
with a Table of Arrivals and Departures, from 1800 to 1828. < Lou- 
don’s Mag. Nat. Hist. ii. 1829, pp. 16-20. 


1829, “L. E. 0.” Swallows remaining in this Country [England] during 
the Winter. < Loudon’s Mag. Nat. Hist. ii. 1829, p. 458, 


1839. SweET, R. A Swallow in November [near Fulham, Engl.]. 
<Loudon’s Mag. Nat. Hist. ii. 1829, p. 101. 


1830. 


1830. 


1831. 


1831. 


1832. 


1832, 


1832. 


1833. 


1833. 


1833. 


1834. 


1838. 


1838, 
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Bree, W.T. Dates of the first and last Appearances of the Hirun- 
dines in the Neighbourhood of Allesley Rectory [England], for the 
Year 1829, with Remarks. < Loudon’s Mag. Nat. Hist. iii. 1830, pp. 
130-132. 


“J.H.N.” Migration and Breeding of Swallows; in answer to W. H. 
White (p.194). < Loudon’s Mag. Nat. Hist. iii. 1830, p. 474. 


Coucn, J. Notes on the Chimney Swallow (Hirundo rustica), and on 
the Window Swallow, or Marten (Hirundo urbica). < Loudon’s 
Mag. Nat. Hist. iv. 1831, pp. 520-523, 


Migrations and habits. 


Lorrrier, H. “Ueber den Winterschlaf der Schwalben. < Preus- 
sisch. Provinzialbl. v. 1831, p. 63.” 


Not seen—svurce of title forgotten. 


AuDUBON, J.J. Ueber das Verbleiben der Schwalben. <_ Oken’s Isis, 
Bd. xxv. 1832, p. 1071. 


Aus d. Ann. Lyc. Nat. Hist. New York, i. 1824, p. 166. 


CLINTON, DEWITT. Ueber Hirundo fulva Vieill. [i. e. H. lunifrons 
Say]. <( Oken’s Isis, Bd. xxv. 1832, p. 1071. 
Aus d. Ann. Lyc. Nat. Hist. New York, i. 1824, p. 156. 


Smiru, C. Ueberwiuterung der Rauchschwalbe, Hirundo rustica. 
< Oken’s Isis, Bd. xxv. 1832, p. 693. 
Auszug aus d. Edinb. New Philos. Journ. Bd. ii. 1827, Heft vi. p. 231. 


“Li. Con.” The Swallow near the Conway, Caernarvonshire. 
< Loudon’s Mag. Nat. Hist. vi. 1833, p. 72. 


Tatem, J.G. The Departure of the Swallow. < Loudon’s Mag. Nat. 
Hist. vi. 1833, p. 72. 


Wooprurr,S. On Hybernation and other topics of Natural History. 
< Sillim. Am. Journ, xxiv. 1833, pp. 363-369. 


Touches on supposed hibernation of the Swallow, in separate sub-heads, pp. 
368, 369. 


“Svalans [Hirundo] flyttning. < Tidsk. f. Jégare 0. Naturf. 
iii, 1834, pp. 881-885.” 


Not seen—title from v. Friesen. 


Dutrocuet, H. Hibervation des hirondelles. < Compt. Rend. de 
VAcad. Sci. vi. 1838, p. 673. 

Extrait d’une lettre. “Un fait dont j'ai 6t6 témoin: Au milieu del’hiver deux 
hirondelles ont 6té trouvées engourdies dans un enfoncement qui existait dans 
une muraille et dans l'intérieur d'un batiment. Entre les mains de ceux qui 
l'avaient prises, elles ne tardérent pas a se réchauffer et elles s’en volérent.” 


DurrocuHet, H. [Lettre adressée 4 M. Is. Geoffroy St. Hilaire, relative 
a Phibernation des Hirondelles.] < Revue Zuologique, i. 1838, p. 66. 


Extrait du Compt. Rend. vi. 1838, p. 673. 
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1838. LARREY, Baron. Hibernation des Hirondelles. << Compt. Rend. de 


1838. 


1839. 


1839, 


1843, 


1843. 


1843. 


1843, 


1843. 


1843. 


1843. 


1844. 


1844, 


1844. 


1844. 


1844. 


1845. 


1845. 


V Acad. Sci. vi. 1838, p. 703. 

“Tl raconte dans sa Campagne d’Italie (tome I*), que, passant 4 la fin de 
Vhiver de 1792 dans la vallée de Maurienne, il avait découvert dans une grotte 
profonde d'une montagne, nommée l'Hirondelliére, une grande quantit6 de ces 
oiseanx suspendus comme un essaim d’abeilles dans l'un des coins de la vofite 
de cette grotte.”’ 

GEOFFROY SaINnT-HiLaireE, IsiporE. [Réflexions & Voccasion de 
cette communication.] < Compt. Rend. de V4cad. Sci. vi. 1838, p. 703. 


DurrocueT, H. Ueberwinterung der Schwalben. < Oken’s Isis, Bd. 
Xxxli. 1839, pp. 367, 368, 
L’'Institat, Nr. 229, 1838, p. 157. 
PELLETERIE, H. DE La. [Sur Ja prétendue hibernation des Hiron- 
delles.] < Revue Zoologique, ii. 1839, p. 344. 


ATKINSON, J.C. Note on the migration of Martins [Chelidon urbica] 
and Sand-martivs [Cotyleriparia]. <( Zoologist, i. 1843, pp. 354, 355. 


Bree, W.T. Note on the late departure [from Dover] of the Swallow 
[H. rustica] in 1842. < Zoologist, i. 1843, pp. 101, 102. 


JorDAN, R.C.R. Note on the late departure [from Teignmouth] of 
Swallows, &c. in 1642. < Zoologist, i, 1843, p. 76. 


Newman, E. Note on the latedeparture [from Peckham] of the Swal- 
low in 1842. < Zoologist, i. 1843, p.77. 

Norman,G. Note on the late departure of the Swallow [H. rustica, 
from Hull] in 1841. < Zoologist, i. 1843, p. 102. 


TRATHAN, J.T. Note on the late departure [from Falmouth] of Swal- 
lows in 1842. < Zoologist, i. 1843, p. 76. 


Witcox, W. Note on the early arrival of Martins [Chelidon urbica, 
at Devon] in 1843. <_Zoologist, i. 1843. pp. 145, 146. 


BELL, R.J. Note on the late occurrence of the Swallow at Goole in 
December. < Zoologist, ii. 1844, p. 565. 


CuirFe,H.F. Note on the Swallow’s course over the Atlantic. 
< Zoologist, ii. 1844, p. 565. 

GURNEY, S.,JR. Note on the early arrival of the Swallow or Martin. 
< Zoologist, ii. 1844, p. 565. 


Hussry, A. Enquiry as to the arrival of the Swallow, &c. <_Zoologist, 
ii. 1844, p. 650. 


SiaDEN, E.H.M. Noteon the Migration of the Swallow. < Zoologist, 
ii. 1844, pp. 762, 763. 


HussEy,A. Migration of House Martins [Chelidon urbica] about 
Brighton. < Zoologist, iii. 1845, p. 870. 


“J.A.8.” Swallows. A fact in Ornithology. < Lit. Rec. and Journ. 
Linn. Assoc. of Penna. College, i. 1845, pp. 269, 270. 
Their gathering in multitudes at times. 


1845, 
1845. 


1846. 


1846, 


1846. 


1846. 


1846. 


1846. 


1846. 


1846. 


1847, 


1847. 


1847, 


1847. 


1848. 


1848. 


1848, 


1849, 


1849, 
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SLaDEN, E.H.M. Flight of the Swallow. < Zoologist, iii. 1845, p. 939. 


WEBSTER, T. Partial Migration of [Hirundine] Birds. < Zoologist, 
iii. 1845, pp. 1191, 1192. 


Dawson, J. Swallowsnever seen at the Carron Iron-works in Winter. 
< Zoologist, iv. 1846, pp. 1297, 1298. 
Compare seventh title following. 
Forster, T. “On the Migration of the Swallows. <Proc. Linn. Soc. 
1.1846, p 296; Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. xviii. 18—, p. 195.” 
Not seon—title derived from Agassiz and Strickland. 


RICHARDSON, F. Migration of the Swallow. < Zoologist, iv. 1846, 
p. 1211. 


Ropp, E.H. Late stay of the Swallow at Penzance. < Zoologist, iv. 
1846, p. 1247. 


Ropp,E.H. Early arrival of the Swallow in Cornwall. < Zoologist, 
iv. 1846, p. 1368, 


Rupp, T.S. Late departure of the Swallow at Redcar. < Zoologist, 
iv. 1846, p, 1368. 


SmitrH,H.E. Late stay of the House-martin [Chelidon urbica] at 
Alton. < Zoologist, iv. 1846, p. 1247. 


Situ, S. Swallows at the Carron Iron-works in winter. <( Zoologist, 
iv. 1846, p. 1247. 
From Sydney Smith’s ‘‘ Principles of Phrenology ”- 


Birp, W.F.W. Early Arrival of the Sand-Martin [Cotyle riparia]. 
< Zoologist, v. 1847, p. 1777. 


Bree, W. Late stay of Swallows and Martins at Springfield, War- 
wickshire. < Zoologist, v. 1847, pp. 1638, 1639. 


Jounson, J., jr. Swallows in January [in England]. < Zoologist, v. 
1847, p. 1639, 


Ropp, E. H. Early appearance of the Sand Martin [Cotyle riparia] 
near Penzance. < Zoologist, v. 1847, p. 1696. 


BosweELt, J. Scientific dictum of Dr. Johnson respecting [torpid 
subaqueous hibernation of] Swallows. < Zoologist, vi. 1848, p. 2064. 
From Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 


Eximan, J.B. Swallows (Hirur.do rustica) dug out of Hedge-banks 
{in winter]. < Zoologist, vi. 1848, pp. 2302, 2303. 


Harpy, J. Disappearance of Swallows at Penmanshiel, Berwickshire. 
< Zoologist, vi. 1848, p. 1968. 


Bree, C.R. Late appearance of the Swallow (Jfirando rustica) in 
1848 [at Slowmarket]. < Zoologist, vii. 1849, p. 2455, 


Bree, W.T. Remarks on the Migration of Swallows (Hirundo 
rustica). < Zoologist, vii. 1849, pp. 2391, 2392, 
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1849, Corman, J.F. Late stay of the Martin (Hirundo urbica) in Suffolk. 
< Zoologist, vii. 1849, p. 2392. : 


1849. ELtMAN, J.B. Late stay of Swallows (Hirundo rustica) at Rye. 
<_Zoologist, vii. 1849, p. 2352. 


1849. Firron, E.B. Swallows [? Swifts] Hibernating in the Cliff at Hast- 
ings. < Zoologist, vii. 1849, p. 2590. 

1849. HuLke,J.W. Late appearance of the House Martin (Hirundo urbica) 
near Deal. < Zoologist, vii. 1849, p. 2392. 


1849. SuNDEVALL, C.J. “Svalornas[Hirundo] hibernation. < Ofv. K. Vet.- 
Akad, Férh, 1849, pp. 181-185.” 
Not seen—¢f. v. Friesen, Ofv. Sver. Orn. Litt. 1860, 31. 


1850. Bren, W.T. On the Autumnal Stay of Martins [Chelidon urbica]. 
< Zoologiat, viii, 1850, p. 2800. 
1850. Norman, G. Early Appearance of the Martin (Hirundo urbica) near 
Hull. < Zoologist, viii. 1850, p. 2800. 
1850-54. SUNDEVALL, C. J. “Om Svalans [Hirundo] hibernation. < Ofvers. 
K. Vet.-Akad. Férh. 1850, pp. 6-11; 1854, pp. 135-140.” 
Not seen—cf. v. Friesen, Ofv. Sver. Orn. Litt. 1860, 31. 


1851. Harper, J. Observations on the Arrival of Hirundinida in Norfolk 
this [1851] Spring. <( Zoologist, ix. 1851, p. 3173. 

1852. BreE, W.T. Arrivalof Hirundines [in England] in 1852. < Zoologist, 
x. 1852, p. 3512. 


1852. BryanT,G. Late appearance of the Swallow [in Britain]. < Ann. 
Mag. Nat. Hist. 2d ser. x. 1852, p. 465. 


1853. HEwiTson, W.C. Swallows in November [in England]. < Zoologist, 
xi. 1853, p. 3753. 


1853. WAKEFIELD, R. Swallows [Chelidon urbica] in November. < Zoologist, 
xi. 1853, p. 3806. 


1853. WoLLEY, J. Supposed occurrence of a specimen of the Severn Swal- 
low (Hirundo bicolor, Vieill.), at Derby, in 1850. < Zoologiet, xi. 
1853, pp. 3806, 3807. 


1854. GLoGER, C. W. L. Das lange Verspiten der Schwalben [Hirundo 
rustica] im jetzigen Herbste (1853) [u.s. w.]. <J.f. O. ii. 1854, 
pp. 284, 285, 

Of. tom. cit, 190. 

1854. HOMEYER, E.von. Hirundo rufula Temm., die rothhalsige Gebirgs- 
schwalbe als europiischer Brutvogel. < J.f. O. ii. 1854, pp. 174, 175. 

1855. Brices, J.J. Note on the congregation of Swallows. < Zoologist, 
xiii. 1855, pp. 4558, 4559. 

1856. Guyon, G. Late stay of Swallows [in the Isle of Wight] in 1855. 
Zoologist, xiv. 1856, p. 4943. 


1856. HaDrIELD, H. W. Late stay of the Swallow Tribe [in Isle of Wight]. 
< Zoovlogist, xiv. 1856, pp. 4994, 4995. 


1856. 


1856. 


1857, 


1857. 


1858. 


1859. 


1859. 


1859. 


1860. 


1860. 


1860. 


1860. 


1860. 


1860, 


1862. 


1362, 


1862. 
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» HADFIELD, H. W. Migration of the Swallow Tribe [in Isle of Wight]. 


< Zoologist, xiv. 1856, pp. 5060, 5061. 


. Ilarcourt, E. V. Late Stay of Swallows and Martins in 1855 


[Hastings]. < Zoologist, xiv. 1856, p. 4945. 


. Logan, R. F, Note on the Late Stay of Swallows [Hirundo rustica, 


urbica, in Scotland] in 1855. < Edinb. New Philos. Journ. new ser. 
dii. 1856, p. 350. : 

Lowe, E. J. Singular Mortality amongst the Swallow Tribe. < Rep. 
Brit. Ass. Adv. Sci. for 1855, 1856, (Misc. Comm.), pp. 112, 113. 

Due to cold weathoeg, occasioning the death of thousands. Meteorological data 
furnished. 

Ropp, E. H. Late Appearance of the Swallow Tribe at Penzance, 
Dee. 1855. << Zoologist, xiv. 1856, p. 4945. 

HapFietp, H. W. Migration of the Swallow Tribe. < Zoologist, xv. 
1857, p. 5364. 

HaDrikeLp, H. W. Note on the Migration of the Swallow Tribe [in 
the Isle of Wight]. < Zoologist, xv. 1857, pp. 5751, 5752. 

Forster, T. ‘On the irregularity in the return of the Swallows and 
other vernal migratorial birds in the season 1857, < Journ. Proc. 
Linn. Soe. ii. 1858, p. 40.” 

Not seen—title from Giebel, and doubtless literally incorrect. 

Gurney, 8S. Swallows in November [at Carshalton]. < Zoologist, 
xvii. 1859, p. 6328. 

Hensman, A. Late Swallows [Northampton, November 13]. < Zool- 
ogist, xvii. 1859, p. 6492. 

Newman, H. W. Disappearance of Swallows and Martins [from Chel- 
tenham.] <(Zoologist, xvii. 1859, p. 6779. 

Cuiark, T. Late Stay of Martins [near Bridgwater]. < Zoologist, 
xviii. 1860, p. 6808. 

Covucu, J. Martins [Chelidon urbica, in Coruwall] near Christmas. 
< Zoologist, xviii. 1860, p. 6891. 

Newton, A. Note on the supposed occurrence of the Hirundo bicolor 
of North America in England. < P. Z. S. xxviii. 1860, pp. 131, 132. 
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Mr, John T. Goss, “a gentleman of intelligence and veracity ’', informed him 
that when lumbering in the woods in New Brunswick, in winter, with a great 
depth of snow, his cook, who was digging out a spring of black mud, came upon 
“two bank Swallows apparently dead, but dry”. These birds were handled by 
several men full of curiosity ; they soon began to revive in the warmth of the 
camp, and after a little while one of them flew out of the smoke-hole and fell 
upon the snow ; the other was reburied in the mud by the cook. 

The writer encloses a letter from A. S. Freeman, of Presque Isle, detailing 
circumstances of finding birds, said to be Bank Swallows (but which may have 
been Swifts), ‘frozen stiff” in the hollow of a felled maple-tree ; some of which 
birds, taken to a warm room, revived and flew about, but were found dead next 
morning. ‘They were of a brownish color with white or light bellies, such as 
we find around holes in the sand banks in the summer.” 
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1877, p. 43. 

Cites note in Ornithologisches Centralblatt of May 1, 1877, from J. Rohweder, 

who certifies to the competency and trustworthiness of the observer who com- 


municated to him the facts here given. Many hibernating Swallows were found 
and handled. 


The foregoing titles, it will be observed, are only of special papers on the 
subject—the bulk of the literature being found in works or tracts of more 
general character. I will give two instances of the style in which the sub- 
ject appears in literature. Peter Kalm, the celebrated traveller, wrote from 
New Jersey in 1750, that he had observed Barn Swallows on the 10th of 
April (new style), sitting on planks and posts, as wet as if they had just 
come out of the sea; and the famous John Reinhold Forster, editor and 
translator of Kalm, adds very explicit testimony of his own, he being an 
eye-witness. Dr. Wallerius, the distinguished Swedish chemist, wrote in 
1748, that he had more than once seen Swallows assembling on a reed, till 
they were all immersed; and that he had likewise seen a Swallow caught 
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in a net under water, revived in a warm room, where it fluttered about 
and then died. Mr. Klein, secretary of Dantzick, procured many sworn 
affidavits of such occurences. The mother of the Countess Lehndorf said 
she had seen a bundle of Swallows brought from Lake Frith-Haff, which 
were revived in a room and flew about. Count Schlieben gave a stamped 
instrument importing that he had seen Swallows caught in a net, had taken 
ove of them in hand, brought it into a warm room, where it lay about an 
hour, when it began to stir, and soon after flew about. Fermier-Général 
Witkowski made affidavit that in 1740 three Swallows had been netted in a 
pond at Didlaeken, and that in 1741 he got two Swallows from this pond, 
where they were caught in his presence, and took them home, where they 
revived, fluttered about, and died three hours after. Amtmann Bonke saw 
nine Swallows brought up in a net from under the ice, and distinctly ob- 
served their reanimation. Forster rehearses more testimony to the same 
effect, and continues :—‘ 7thly, I can reckon myself among the eye-witnesses 
of this paradoxon of natural history. In the year 1735, being a little boy, I 
saw several Swallows brought in winter by fishermen, from the river Vistula 
to my father’s house, where two uf them were brought into a warm room, 
revived and flew about. Isaw them several times settling on the warm 
stone, (which the Northern nations have in their rooms) and I recollect well 
that the same forenoon they died, and I had them, when dead in my band. 

In January [1754] the lake of Lybshau, belonging to these estates, 
being covered with ice, I ordered the fishermen to fish therein, and in my 
presence several Swallows were taken; which the fishermen threw in again; 
but one I took up myself, brought it home, which was five miles from thence, 
and it revived, but died about an hour after its reviving.” * 

Williams, writing of the Swallows of Vermont in 1794, says that at Danby 
in that State, there were reports that some of these birds had been taken 
out of a pond in that town some years previously. A manin digging up roots 
of the pond lily found several Swallows “enclosed in the mud; alive, but in 
a torpid state”. He continues :—‘‘I saw an instance which puts the possi- 
bility of the fact beyond all room for doubt. About the year 1760, two men 
were digging in the Salt marsh, at Cambridge, in Massachusetts, on the 
bank of the Charles River, about two feet below the surface of the ground, 
they dug up a Swallow, wholly surrounded and covered with mud. The 
Swallow was in a torpid state, but being held in their hands, it revived in 
about half an hour. The place where this Swallow was dug up was every 
day covered with the salt water, which at every high tide, was four or five 
feet deep. The time when this Swallow was found was the latter part of 
the month of February.”t 

I might go on almost indefinitely with this sort of thing, but I have ad- 
duced enough to show the character of the evidence we possess, and this is 
my only object. 


* Peter Kalm’s Travels into North America, Forster’s Ed., vol. ii. pp. 
140-144, 1771. [Quoted at second hand and abridged from Merriam, Trans. 
Conn. Acad. i. 1877, pp. 28, 29.] 

tThe Natural and Civil History of Vermont. By Samuel Williams. Wal- 
pole, N. H. 1794. pp. 115,116. [Quoted after Merriam, J. ¢.] 
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Architecture of Swallows 


Next after the migration, the nidification of Swallows is the 
best-known point in their natural history. The nesting and 
the eggs of all the North American species have become per- 
fectly well known, such is the abundance of the birds, such 
their familiarity with man. Their buildings illustrate two 
striking propositions:— 

1. The versatility of architectural genius within the limits of 
a small and perfectly natural group of birds. 

2. The influence of man in modifying the architectural cus- 
toms of birds. 

Every one of the North American species nests in a way 
peculiar to itself, even those which are most alike being dis- 
tinguished by some circumstance, either of the nest itself, or 
of the freight it bears; and all the species, with a single prob- 
able exception, have successively yielded to the modifying 
influences of the gradual settlement of the country by man. 
The Violet-green Swallow has held out the longest, and it is 
only very recently, in fact, that we have learned of its accept- 
ance of the new order of things. The time when the Barn 
Swallow forsook its primitive custom of building has passed 
out of mind; the modification is so profound, that this bird 
now very rarely nests elsewhere than in artificial resorts which 
man presents to its choice. In some cases, the change is com- 
plete in settled portions of the country, while elsewhere the 
same species retains its primitive habits. Thus the Cliff or 
Eave Swallow now nests habitually on buildings in the East- 
ern United States, though it still glues its curious mud fabrics 
to the faces of cliffs in the West; and the Purple Martin nests 
indifferently in boxes set up for its use, and in holes in trees. 
In the case of the Cliff Swallow, another curious result of the 
settlement of the country is seen in the gradual extension of 
the range of the species. Formerly restricted to regions 
abounding in natural nesting-sites, it has spread into populous 
districts, where the eaves of buildings afford a convenient 
substitute for the original breeding-places. The Rough-winged 
Swallow originally nested, and generally still nests, like the 
Bank, in holes dug by itself in the ground; but it now often 
avails itself of the nooks afforded by bridges, piers, and other 
contrivances of man. I should not be surprised if this bird 
were an immigrant, into some parts at least of North America, 
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of comparatively recent naturalization among us, attracted at 
length by conveniences for nesting. The Bank Swallow, the 
most cosmopolitan species of the whole family, seems to retain 
its wonted ways most sturdily of any—a fact perhaps explained 
by the highly exceptional character of its nidification. 

To all this there is no parallel among our birds. Various 
species, indeed, now regularly accept the artificial nesting- 
places man provides, whether by design or otherwise. Such is 
notably the case with several kinds of Wrens, with at least one 
kind of Owl, with the Bluebird, the Pewit Flycatcher, and 
especially the House Spatcow. Various other birds occasion- 
ally avail themselves of like privileges, still retaining in the 
main their original habits. But in no other case than that of 
Swallows is the modification of habit so profound, or so nearly 
without exception throughout an entire family. Next after 
the Swallows, the Wrens appear to yield the most readily, and 
all of our species will probably become modified in due time 
after the fashion of the House Wren. But the geographical. 
distribution of no other birds than Swallows has been thus 
far affected by increased facilities for nesting. 

As architects, our Swallows are separable into several cate- 
gories, according to the order of the structures they build. It 
will be remembered that they are weak-billed, feeble-footed 
birds, without the instruments required for the weaving of 
intricate fabrics, or the elaboration of ornate and highly 
finished dwelling-places. So varied is their workmanship, so 
curious are some specimens of their art, that we can hardly 
refer their structures to any single plan; yet, iu general, we 
may discern in their nesting the tendency, usually seen in weak- 
footed birds, to retire into holes, into which are brought, and 
artlessly arranged, the materials that are to receive the eggs. 
At least, such seems to be the primitivecustom ; and it is still the 
wont of the Purple Martin and of the Violet-green and Rough- 
winged and Bank Swallows. A modification of this is wit- 
oessed in the Barn Swallow, which builds by preference in 
corners, in any angle between converging plane surfaces. 
The most remarkable extreme is that the Cliff Swallow far- 
nishes, where we can trace the most elaborate retort-shaped 
mud receptacles, back “hrough less perfected purse-like struc- 
tures, to the early idea of the bird, which was simply the wall- 
ing-up of chinks and crannies on the face of cliffs, or the 
formation of a cup like projection. In the material employed, 
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we likewise see the progressive steps by which, from the mere 
deposit of soft material in a natural hollow, the Swallows began 
to project their fabrics out beyond the base of support; secur- 
ing the required coherence of tbe materials, not by weaving, 
which to them was impracticable, but by plastering with mud. 
Thus we gradually reach those wonderful structures which the 
Cliff Swallow builds entirely of mud, with only a little hay or 
a few feathers for a lining. The case of the Bank Swallows 
(Cotyle and Stelgidopteryx) is peculiar. It is the rule with weak- 
billed and small-footed hole-inhabiters that they accept natu- 
ral cavities ready-made to their purposes. Yet some of the 
feeblest of the Swallow tribe dig their own holesin the ground, 
exactly as the Kingfisher excavates its gallery, or the Wood- 
peckers chisel out their nesting-places in trees. The fact, then, 
that Swallows are naturally hole-breeders, taking possession 
of such cavities as come to hand, serves to explain their readi- 
ness to accept the convenient artificial nesting-sites that man 
provides. Even the Cliff Swallow, when nesting on buildings, 
selects a site under eaves, and thus in a quasi-cavity. The 
fact that the Bank Swallow habitually excavates a hole for 
itself, instead of accepting a ready-made retreat, renders intel- 
ligible the fact that it still maintains its primitive ways, 
instead of yielding, like the others, to modifying surroundings. 
But the Rough-winged Swallow, which normally breeds quite 
like the Bank Swallow, is already yielding to the times, and in 
the East now generally nests in or about buildings, such as 
bridges and piers; and we may confidently anticipate the time 
when the Bank Swallow shall go and do likewise. 

The nesting of our Swallows now presents the following 
categories of method :— 

1. Holes in the ground, dug by the bird itself, slightly fur- 
nished with soft material: Cotyle riparia, Stelgidopterysx serri- 
pennis. 

2. Holes in trees or rocks not made by the birds, fairly fur- 
nished with soft material: Progne subis, Tachycineta bicolor, 
Tachycineta thalassina. 

3. Holes, or their equivalents, not made by the birds, but 
secured through human agency, and more or less fully fur- 
nished with soft material, according to the shallowness or 
depth of the retreat. (Formerly, no species ; now, all the species 
excepting Cotyle riparia.) 

4. Holes constructed by the birds, of mud, plastered to sur- 
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faces, whether artificial or natural, and loosely furnished with 
soft material. This is seen in perfection in the nesting of 
Petrochelidon lunifrons, and is imperfectly illustrated by the 
nidification of Hirundo horreorum. It has every appearance of 
an acquired trick, by which these hole-breeders carry out their 
original instincts on a greatly improved plan. 

It should be observed that all of our Swallows have been 
modified by human agency excepting the Bank Swallow, nest- 
ing differently at successive periods; that some of them, like 
the Purple Martin and the Violet-green Swallow, are still 
serving their apprenticeship under the new régime which the 
settlement of the country has brought about; and that even 
the Barn Swallow, which seems so thoroughly changed, still 
sometimes nests in the West in its primitive fashion. Those 
whose acquired habits have become thoroughly ingrained are 
now pretty constant in their adherence to a single plan of 
architecture; but the Violet-green Swallow, for instance, at 
present nests in a very loose fashion, according to circum- 
stances. 

There is no question of the fact, that some of the Swallows 
which in the East now invariably avail themselves of the 
accommodations man furnishes, in the West live still in holes 
in trees, rocks, or the ground. Thus I have found Purple 
Martins breeding in Arizona nowhere but in the hollows of 
trees, chiefly deserted Woodpeckers’ holes; and I have known 
Barn Swallows to nest on embankments of earth. In the 
West, again, where the Cliff Swallows habitually affix their 
nests to the irregular surfaces of cliffs, retort-shaped structures 
are not so often perfected as when the birds build against the 
smooth sides of houses. In this case, however, it may be a 
question which is the original method, which the later modifi- 
cation. For in many special cases, the Eave Swallows have 
been known to build mere open cup-shaped nests affixed to 
buildings, quite like the rafter-nests of the Barn Swallow, 
when they had similar bases of support to work upon. 

There is another curious fact, which shows that the nidifica- 
tion of Swallows may be changed and improved, without any 
variation in the character of the site selected, but apparently 
as the result of reflection and some degree of ratiocination. 
This is the case with the common House Martin, Chelidon urbica. 
I quote the words of Dr. Brewer (Am. Nat. xii. 1878, 36) :— A 
few years ago it was discovered by accident that within fifty 
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years there has been a wonderful change in the manner in 
which the common house martin of Europe builds its nest. 
Formerly their nests were globular in shape, with a small 
rounded opening hardly large enough to admit the parent 
birds comfortably. Such are all the old nests in museums, 
such the descriptions of all writers, half a century ago. These 
nests were inconvenient, only one bird could come at a time 
to the opening to be fed. Long before the young could leave 
their nest they must have been uncomfortably crowded in 
their ill-ventilated and close quarters. Some time within the 
half-century this entire species has made a great advance and 
wonderful changes in the whole style of their nest. Instead of 
a sphere, the nest is simply hollow, semi-oval, roomy, airy, and 
comfortable, stronger in its attachments, with increased facili- 
ties for access, better protected, both from the rain and from 
enemies. Unfortunately, no one observed just when this 
remarkable change in their architecture took place. We know 
not if it was gradual or sudden, or how long it was in becom- 
ing general. But surely no ove can pretend that all this was 
the result of mere instinct !” 

Connected both with the migration and nidification of Swal- 
lows are some remarkable facts relating to the return of the 
same pair of birds to the same nest year after year. In the 
nature of the case, this is difficult to determine with cer- 
tainty; but observations which have not seldom been made 
on birds that were marked by some recognizable peculiarity 
have established the fact beyond question. Far from being 
singular, however, it accords with many observations made 
upon birds of other families. How marvellous, how admirable, 
how complex and subtile, must be the mental faculties of such 
humble creatures, who can find their homes again with unerr- 
ing precision, after journeying for thousands of miles! 

The eggs of Swallows differ as much as their modes of nest- 
ing. As might be expected from consideration of the slender- 
bodied form of the birds, the eggs are rather narrow, elongate, 
and pointed. In the typical hole diggers, who retain their 
original habits most tenaciously, the eggs are pure white, as 
in the case of the Bank Swallow, and as the rule is with birds 
which, like Owls, Kingfishers, Woodpeckers, and many others, 
lay in holes. Many Swallows’ eggs, however, are colored, and, 
in fact, profusely speckled with reddish and brown shades. I 
presume, without the slightest proof, but judging by reason- 
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able analogy, that Swallows’ eggs were originally or primitively 
white, and that they became colored somewhat according to 
increasing degree of exposure to which they may have been 
subjected during the long time in which the nesting habits of 
the birds have undergone modification. 

1. Eggs pure white, unmarked: Yachycineta bicolor, T. tha- 
lassina, Cotyle riparia, Stelgidopteryx serripennis, Progne pur- 
purea. 

2. Eggs thickly speckled: Hirundo horreorum, Petrochelidon 
lunifrons. 

I have at hand the following titles of articles relating to the 
habits of Swallows, with special reference to their nidification :— 


1774. WHITE, G. Account of the House Martin, or Martlet. < Philos. 
Trans. lxiv. pt. i. 1774, pp. 196-201. 
Habits of Ohelidon urbica. 
1775, Wuits,G. Of the House-Swallow, Swift, and Sand-Martin. < Philos. 
Trans. lxv. pt. ii. 1775, pp. 268-276, 
Habits. 
1831. STEEL,J.W. Swallows. < Am. Journ. Sci. xix. 1831, pp, 356, 357. 
Nidification of Hirundo lunifrons. 
1831. Wooprurfr,S. Notice of a Barn Swallow in a letter to the Editor 


dated Windsor, Turky [sic] Hill, June 7th, 1830, from Samuel Wood- 
ruff. < Sillim. Am. Journ. Sci. xix. 1831, pp. 172, 173. 


Description and nidification of Hirundo lunifrons. 
1832. CARMICHAEL, Capt. Capitain Carmichael tiber Schwalben. < Oken’s 
Isis, Bd. xxv. 1832, p. 589. 
Auszug aus d. Edinb. Philos. Journ. 1819, p. 421. 


1832. Coucu,J. Nests of the Swallow and Martin. < Loudon’s Mag. Nat. 
Hist. v. 1832, pp. 735, 736. 


1832. “H.B.” Remarks on [habits of] Swallows. < Loudon’s Mag. Nat. 
Hist. v. 1832, pp. 285-287. 

1832. “H. B.” Instinct in the Martin (Hirundo urbica). <Loudon’s Mag. 
Nat. Hist. v. 1832, p. 735, 


1832, Norman, A. “Strédda Underittelser. [Om Svalors parning.] < Tidsk. 
Sf. Jagare o. Naturf. i. 1832, p. 320.” 
Not seen—title from von Friesen, Ofv. Sver. Orn. Litt. 
1833. “A FRIEND or C. P.’s.” The Swallow, a capricious Architect. < Lou- 
don’s Mag. Nat. Hist. vi. 1833, pp. 454-456. 
1833. Brez,W.T. A late Brood of young Martins. < Loudon’s Mag. Nat. 
Hist. vi. 1833, pp. 70-72. 
1833. CLarKE, W. B. Birds’ Nests in singular Places. < Loudon’s Mag. Nat. 
Hist. vi. 1833, pp. 523, 524, 
Swallow's nest in heel of a shoe in an inhabited apartment. 


1833, 


1833. 


1833, 


1834, 


1836. 


1836. 


1840. 


1841. 


1842. 


1843. 


1843. 


1843. 


1843, 


1843. 


1843. 


1843. 


1844. 


1844, 
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“J.D.” On Martins and Swallows. < Loudon’s Mag. Nat. Hist. vi. 
1833, p. 524. 

Swallow’s nest in crank of a bell-wire, in passage of an inhabited house. 

“R. Y.” Pertinacious Perseverance in the Martin (Hirundo urbica L.) 
in renewing its Nest in one Place. < Loudon’s Mag. Nat. Hist. vi. 
1833, p. 153. 

Wuippon, W. By what harmless Means can Martins and Swallows 
be induced to cease building and breeding in the Places in which 
they have been long allowed to build and breed? < Loudon’s Mag. 
Nat. Hist. vi, 1833, p. 456. 

FENNELL, J. To prevent Martins and Swallows affixing their Nests. 
<_Loudon’s Mag. Nat. Hist. vii. 1834, p. 82. 

Soap the place. 


Moss, 8. Martin’s Nest occupied by a House Sparrow. < Loudon’s 
Mag. Nat. Hist. ix. 1836, p. 545. 


TayYutor, 8S. What is the Most Effectual Method of Preventing the 
House Martin (Hirundo urbica Lin.) from Building in Particular 
Spots? < Loudon’s Mag. Nat. Hist. ix. 1836, p. 484. 

Soap, says the editor. 

BrREWER,T.M. [On the habits of Hirundo fulva (i. e., of Petroche- 

lidon lunifrons).] < Sillim. Am. Journ. Sci. xxxviii. 1840, pp. 392, 393. 


Rosert, E. [Note sur les nids des Hirondelles 4 rivage (Cotyle 
riparia).] < Compt. Rend. de V Acad. Sci. xiii. 1841, p. 1034. 

Rogert,E. Nests of the Hirundo riparia. < Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 
viii. 1842, p. 476. 

ATKINSON, J.C. Note on tho Nests of Martins [Chelidon urbica] on 
Sand-stone Rocks. < Zoologist, i. 1843, pp. 246, 247. 


Atkinson, J. C. Note on certain Nests of the Swallow [Hirundo 
rustica] at Kelvedon. < Zoologist, i. 1843, p. 354. 


ATKINSON, J.C. Note on the Nesting-place of the Swallow. < Zoolo- 
gist, i. 1843, p. 354. 

Hepzurn, A. Notes on the Swallow [; its breeding in chimneys]. 
< Zoologist, i, 1843, p. 147. 

Hepsurn, A. Note on [the nests of] the Sand-martin [Cotyle riparia]. 
< Zoologist, i. 1843, pp. 146, 147, 

Hewett, W. Note on the Nesting-place of Swallows. < Zoologist, i. 
1843, pp. 353, 354. 


TARRAGON, L. DE Note sur les mours de l’Hirondelle de fenétre 
[Chelidon urbica]. < Revue Zoologique, vi. 1843, pp. 323-325. 
“ Anon.” “Curious Locality for a Nest” [of the Swallow]. < Zool- 
ogist, ii. 1844, p. 657. 
From the Hampshire Advertiser, July 13, 1844, 


BaRTLeTT, J.P. Note on the Nesting-places of the Swallow. < Zool- 
ogist, ii, 1844, pp. 446, 447. 
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1844. Duncan, R.D. Note on theSwallow. < Zoologist, ii. 1844, p. 447. 

1844. SLapEN, E,H.M. Note on the Martin (Hirundo urbica). < Zoologist, 
ii. 1844, p. 763. 

1845. Boip,T.J. Nidification of the Swallows. < Zoologist, iii. 1845, pp. 
939, 940. 

1845. Harpy, J. Nesting of the Swallow. < Zoologist, iii. 1845, pp. 868-870. 

1845. Hussry, A. Nesting ofthe House Martin. < Zoologist, iii. 1845. p. 870. 

1851. Hazarp, J. P. [On the habits of the Rocky Mountain Swallow 
(Petrochelidon lunifrons).] < Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. v. 1851, 
pp. 141, 142. 

1852. BREWER, T.M. [On the Distribution and Habits of the Cliff Swallow, 
Hirundolunifrons.] < Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist. iv. 1852, pp. 270,271. 


1853. JAECKEL,—. Ein vereinzelt nistendes Uferschwalben-Paar [Cotyle 
riparia]. Zusatz vom Herausgeber. < J. f. O. 1853, i. pp. 367, 368. 
1854, RINDFLEISCH, A. Ein Brutplatz der Hirundo rupestris in Deutsch- 
land. < Naumannia, iv. 1854, pp. 191, 192. 
1857. PAssLER, W. Zur Naturgeschichte der Sylvia cisticola und Hirundo 
rufula. <J.f. O. 1857, v. pp. 115-118, Taf. i. Fig. A und B. 
The plate represents the nests of H. rufula. 


1857. RouNERT, —, Dr. Nistkolonie von Hirundo rupestris. < Nawmannia, 
vii. 1867, Hft. i. pp. 78, 79. 


1857. SLANEY, W.H. [Habits of] Swallows. <  Zoologist, xv. 1857, pp. 5755, 
5756. 


1857. SmiTH,R.B. Swallows building against a House. < Zoologist, xv. 
i 1857, p. 5790. 


1857. Weir, J.J. Note on the Nidification of the Swallow (Hirundo rustica). 
< Zoologist, xv. 1857, p. 5832. 


1858. HaDFIELD, H. W. Nidification of Swallows. < Zoologist, xvi. 1858. 
; pp. 6241, 6242. 


1858. Hewirson, W.C. Notes on the [habits of the] Swallow. < Zoologist, 
Xvi. 1858, p. 5921. 


1859. Coucn, J. Nidification of Birds: the Common Martin [Chelidon 
urbica]. < Zoologist, xvii. 1859, p. 6535. 

1860. Kriiprer, T. Die Schwalben Griechenlands. < J. f. O. 1860, viii. pp. 
271-274. 

Extended account of the habits of H. rufula, H. rustica, H. boissonneaui, H. 

urbica, H. rupestris, H. riparia. 

1862. DaLron,J. Sand Martins’ [Cotyle riparia] Nests in the Walls of 
an Old Priory. < Zoologist, xx. 1862, pp. 7844, 7845. 


1862. Ranson, J. Nesting of the Chimney Swallow [Hirundo rustica]. 
< Zoologist, xx. 1862, p, 7937. 


1863. CarrEerR,S. Late Breeding of the House Martin [Chelidon urbica]. 
< Zoologist, xxi. 1863, p. 8846. 


1867. 


1867. 


1867. 


1867. 


1867. 


1868. 


1869. 


1869. 


1869. 


1870. 


1870. 


1870. 


1870. 


1870. 


1872. 


1872, 
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CLaRK-KENNEDY,A. Martins “ building-in” a Sparrow. < Zoologist, 
2d ser. ii. 1867, p. 915. 


Cuirton, Lord. <A strange Trap for Swallows [weathercocks]. 
< Zoologist, 2d ser. ii. 1867, p. 990. 


Curron, Lord. Martins and Wagtails [their antipathy]. < Zool- 
ogist, 2d ser. ii. 1867, p. 990. 


Kine, 8. Late [latter part of November] Swallow’s nest. < Zoologist, 
2d ser. ii. 1867, pp. 606, 607. 


Scuacut, H. Merkwiirdiges Schwalbennest. [H. urbica.] < Zool. 
Gart. viii. 1867, p. 444. 


MeyYeER, R. Doppelehe einer minnlichen Rauchschwalbe (Cecropis 
rustica L.) < Zool. Gart, ix. 1868, pp. 77, 78. 


A case of bigamy. 


Fow er, A. The Sand Martin. < Am. Nat. iii, 1869, pp. 116-119. 
Account of the habits of Ootyle riparia. 


Hoy, P. R. (On the Habits of Cotyle serripennis and Empidonax 
flaviventris.] < Proce. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist. xii. 1869, p. 400. 


NIcHoLt1s, H., jr. Cuckoo in a Swallow’s Nest. <( Zoologist, 2d ser. 
iv. 1869, p. 1866. 


Brun, —. [Ueber eine abweichende Form von Nestern der Fen- 
sterschwalbe (Hirundo urbica, L.).] < Zool. Gart. xi. 1870, pp. 160, 
161. 


Auszug aus d. Comptes Rendus, 1xx. 1870, p. 492. 


Novutet, J.B. Our two Swallows and their Nests. < Ann. Mag. Nat. 
Hist. (4), vi. 1870, pp. 270, 271. 


Povucnet, A. On the Transformation of the Nests of the House-Mar- 
tin (Hirundo urbica, Liun.). < Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 4th ser. v. 1870, 
pp. 307, 308. 

From Oomptes Rendus, xx. 1870, pp. 492-496. 


SHarPe, R. B., and Dressrr, H.E. On some new or little-known 
points in the Economy of the Common Swallow (Hirundo rustica). 
< Proce. Zool. Soc. Lond. xxxviii. 1870, pp. 244-249. 


Wuarton,C.B. Sand Martin [Cotyle riparia] Nesting in a Tree. 
< Zoologist, 2d ser. v. 1870, p. 2344. 

Hupson, W. H. On the Habits of the Swallows of the Genus Progne 
met with in the Argentine Republic. With notes by P. L. Sclater. 
< Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. 1872, pp. 605-609. 

Allows only four American spp., P. purpurea, P. chalybea, P. dominicensis, P. 
tapera. 

Hupson, W.H. Further Observations on the Swallows of Buenos 
Ayres. < Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1872, pp. 844-846. 

Of. P. Z.S. 1871, 326 ; 1872, 605. 
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Abnormal Coloration of Swallows 


These birds are so constantly under observation, that it is 
no wonder that many instances of albinism have been observed 
and recorded, without indicating, however, that Swallows are 
susceptible of this abnormality to any unusual extent. The 
only white Swallow that ever fell under my own observation 
was a specimen of Cotyle riparia, shot at Washington, D.C., 
by my brother, Louis D. Coues, on the 23d of August, 1859, as 
recorded by me in the American Naturalist, ii. 1868,p. 161. This 
individual was not pure white, however, merely presenting an 
extremely faded or bleached-out appearance, the normal pattern 
of coloration being still discernible. This bird was flying in 
company with hundreds of others, of several species, who seemed 
to be pursuing and harassing it, on account of its unenviable 
distinction. This was a very human occurrence—for singu- 
larity of dress is always the signal for attack, and distinction 
of any kind usually invites target-practice. 

Mr. Ruthven Deane, in a paper (Bull. Nutt. Club, i. 1876, 21) 
on “ Albinism and Melanism among North American Birds”, 
remarks that albinism among the Hirundinide is generally of 
a pure white, or a strong yellowish cast, and instances albinotic 
specimens he has seen of Hirundo horreorum, Tachycineta 
bicolor, Petrochelidon lunifrons, and Progne purpurea. 

The following are titles of a few papers specially bearing on 
the subject of albinism among Swallows:— 


1731. WaLLIN, G. ‘De Hirundine alba, Regi nostro Friderico I oblata anno 
1727, brevis dissertatio. Auctore G. Wallin, Fil. < Acta. Liter. et 

Scient. Svecia, 1731, pp. 98-111.” 
Afven Sasom Disput. Upsalias, 1733. 4to. pp. 15, en). Warmholtz.—(v. Friesen.) 


1820. TraILt, T.8. White Swallow [Hirundo rustica]. < Edinb. Philos. 
Journ. ii. 1820, p.391. 
-1846. ANoN. Note on a White Swallow. < Zoologist, iv. 1846, p. 1500. 


1848. ELLMAN, J. B. White Variety of the Swallow (Hirundo rustica) and 
Pale Variety of the Martin (H. urbica). < Zoologist, vi. 1848, p. 
2021. 


1848. WoLLEy, G. A Martin (Hirundo urbica) with the Middle Tail-feather 
white. < Zoologist, vi, 1848, p. 2303. 


1849. Cotman, J.F. White Variety of the Swallow. < Zoologist, vii. 1849, 
p. 2392. 


1849. GartH, J. C. Albino Variety of the Swallow (Hirundo rustica). 
< Zoologist, vii. 1819, p. 2568, 


1850. 


1855. 
1855. 


1863. 


1864. 
1864. 
1864. 


1866. 
1866. 


1867. 


1868. 


1868. 


1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


1871. 


1872. 


1874 
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CurTLER, M. | Albinotic] Variety of the Swallow (Hirundo rustica). 
< Zoologist, viii. 1850, p. 2700. 


DOUBLEDAY, H. White Swallow. < Zoologist, xiii, 1855, p. 4871. 


Hussey,A. A White Swallow obtained in East Kent. < Zoologist, 
xi. 1855, p. 4559. 


SavILLe,S. P. Slate-coloured Variety of the Chimney Swallow. 
< Zoologist, xxi. 1863, p. 8824. 

ANON. Weisse Schwalben. < Zool. Gart. v. 1864, p. 269. 

Anon. A White Swallow. < Zoologist, xxii. 1864, p. 8887. 


Bouton, W.W. White Swallow (Hirundo rustica) near Beverley. 
< Zoologist, xxi. 1863, p. 8825. 
Croee, 8. White Martin. < Zoologist, 2d ser. i. 1866, p. 33. 


Watkins, C. White Swallows. < Zoologist, 2d ser. i. 1866, pp. 455, 
456. 


Hesse, B. Creamcoloured Sand Martin. < Zoologist, 2d ser. ii. 1867, 
p. 561, 


CornaLia, E. Sopra due casi di Albinismo negli Uccelli. < Atti 
della Soc. Ital. di Sc, Nat. x. pp. 449-458. 


Not seen—title from Zool. Rec. Passer montanus and Ohelidon urbica. 


Smiru,C. Curious Variety of the House Martin. < Zoologist, 2d ser. 
iii. 1868, p. 1058. 


BaRRINGTON, R. M. Albino Sand Martin. < Zoologist, 2d ser. iv. 
1869, pp. 1847, 1848, 


ATkinson, F. P. Albino Barn Swallow [Hirundo horreorum]. < Am. 
Nat. iv. 1870, p. 127. 


Brooxr, A. B. White Sand Martin. < Zoologist, 2d ser. vi. 1871, p. 
2440. 


Watsa, W.H. White House Martin. < Zoologist, 2d ser. vi. 1871, p. 
2806. 


WHITAKER, J., jun. White Swallow. < Zoologist, 2d ser. vii. 1872, p. 
3314. 


. WuHiTaker, J. White Swallow in Nottinghamshire. < Zoologist, 
2d ser. ix. 1874, pp. 4238, 4239, 


General Habits and Traits of Swallorcs 


Having already spoken at some length of the two most 
noticeable points in the economy of Swallows—their migra- 
tions and their architecture—I may continue with some of the 
other habits which birds of this family possess in common ; for 


the 


group is so homogeneous that much of the material we have 


acquired for separate biographies of the species furnishes the 
occasion for remarks applicable to all. 


26 B 0 
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The flight of Swallows might be inferred from inspection of 
the perfected wing-structure, not only as to the lengths to 
which the act can be sustained without fatigue or injury, but 
to the peculiar ease, grace, and buoyancy of the aérial evola- 
tions so characteristic of Swallows. The birds of no other 
group of Passeres fly quite like Swallows, but the Swifts 
(Cypselide) are nearly identical with Swallows in this respect, 
and so are the Terns, or Sterninew, which, indeed, are com- 
monly called ‘‘Sea Swallows” from this very circumstance. 
The Hummingbirds have wings constructed on much the same 
plan as those of Swallows, and are among the few birds, if 
they be not the only ones, that surpass Swallows in volatorial 
exploits. The type of the wing is quite different from that fur- 
nished by the great ocean wanderers like the Procellariide, or 
Petrels, the flight of which is practically limitless in duration. 
The wing of such birds—especially of the Albatrosses—is inordi- 
nately lengthened in all its segments—the upper arm and fore- 
arm as well as in the pinion or hand; a conformation which 
results in long, strong, measured wing-beats, as the end of the 
wing traverses the are of too large a circle to move with great 
celerity. The upper segment of the Swallows’ wing, on the 
contrary, is shortened, the development of wing being in- 
creased in the terminal segment, or pinion, and the large 
feathers it bears. Such a wing is more deftly handled, and 
wonderful power of arresting or directing as well as of accelera- 
ting the bird’s course, is assured by this means. The most 
graceful flyers among the Swallows are the lashing-tailed 
species of Hirundo proper, like the Barn Swallow, which glides, 
soars, and sweeps with extraordinary facility, and instantane- 
ously arrests or diverts its flight at a touch of the guiding 
helm. The motion of the Swallow skimming the ground, and 
“quartering” in zigzag after its prey, has been aptly compared 
to the coursing of the greyhound. Noone who has attentively 
observed the flight of Swallows can have tailed to notice their 
peculiar “ towering”, when they rise abruptly with few vigor- 
ous strokes, and seem to hang suspended for a moment, before 
falling with great velocity through the beautiful curve of the 
cycloid—with half-gathered wings, and at such little loss of 
impetus by friction that they avail themselves of this peculiar 
line to rise nearly to their former Jevel without muscular 
effort. Sometimes their course is as straight as an arrow’s, 
and only less swift—sometimes they hover and flutter at seem- 
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ing random, and not the least marvellous of their feats is the 
spirited dash they make, with unerring aim, to euter the 
narrow window or belfry, and settle, as light as a feather, with 
joyous twittering, on the nest. 

The feeding of Swallows is almost an inference from the 
structure of the bill, wings, and feet. These delicate birds have 
very weak bills, but very capacious mouths, and seem not very 
dainty in their choice of food.. They would soon be starved if 
forced to gather food on foot—on the wing, no one of the 
smaller flying insects is safe from that gaping bill, split to the 
very eyes, propelled with enormous velocity into their ranks, 
and capable of following after, to close on the most agile and 
devious bug. Swallows feed on the wing, and this prime point 
in the economy of these indefatigable insect-hunters is signal- 
ized in the very names the birds have acquired in various lan- 
guages. Notonly the mode of flight, but its direction, whether 
high or low, and the entire migrations of the birds, turn upon 
the prime point of food-supply; and upon this hinges, second- 
arily, the recognized relation between the movements of Swal- 
lows and the weather and seasons. The numbers of insects 
that Swallows destroy in the aggregate is simply incalcu- 
lable—in fact, beyond the reach of our usual notions of numer- 
ation—and the holocaust includes a large proportion of annoy- 
ing or injurious kinds. The loquacity of the birds, and the 
unseemly hours they keep, babbling to an unaired world, 
together with the litter they make about the premises, some- 
times brings them into disfavor, or even causes them to be 
summarily dispossessed. The tempting targets they offer 
when in flight, taxing the skill of the most expert marksman, 
is another cause of their wanton and cruel destruction. But 
the most determined and calculating utilitarian should be 
brought to see the impolicy of killing Swallows, and the sports- 
man be besought to consider its inhumanity. Needless taking 
of any life is a crime against nature— we may well pause at this, 
even if no spark of sentiment should kindle indignation at the 
thought of cutting short such useful, bright, and joyous life. 
Things both useful and beautiful are not so common that we 
can afford to sacrifice them in vain. The rowdy boys and all 
the crew of tramps and potters of the gun who shoot Swallows 
for sport may be seriously admonished that these birds are 
worth more to society than their idle, vicious selves. 

The song of Swallows strikes a single key-note—the theme 
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runs through the entire fugue—the Zrus, 7rus, of the Greek 
mythology is reiterated forever. Among our species, at any 
rate—and I presume the exotics are much the same in this 
respect—the Swallow’s voice is unmistakable. The tone is 
rather thin and sharp, and the pitch is high; the method of 
delivery is quick, nervous, and even jerky—it is mere twitter- 
ing, indeed, as always called, rather than any higher art of 
singing. But the pieces are given with such volubility, vigor, 
and verve—they are so earnest, artless, and spontaneous, ani- 
mated with such a bright and joyous spirit, that we forget to 
criticise, and even own the Swallow has a sympathetic voice. 
The simple notes are susceptible of much modulation, and 
capable of intoning the varied passions that these sanguine 
birds experience momentarily; while the different species, 
moreover, have each their own tone and inflections, easily dis. 
criminated by the accustomed ear. If I may add, that our 
Swallow medley touches a very secret chord of home associa- 
tions, there is no wonder that it often moves us when more 
ambitious music fails to please. 

Among the leading traits of the Swallow tribe, no one can 
fail to recognize their sociability. ‘ Troops of Swallows” isa 
familiar phrase. The birds are not gregarious, in one sense,— 
not like Blackbirds for example, or Bobolinks in the autumn, 
flying in compact flocks, as if animated by a common impulse, 
—for no two Swallows bend their flight alike. But in places 
where, for any reason, the attraction is common, Swallows 
swarm. In foraging for insects on their “happy hunting 
ground ”, thousands eddy and whirl inextricably confused in 
flying currents, each one the vortex of a tiny maelstrom. In 
the consultation over a projected journey, thousands seek 
each others’ countenance, perching in long lines upon the 
ridge-pole, the telegraph, the picket-fence. On warm dry days, 
the Swallows flock to the pools by the wayside, enclosing the 
grateful water with a pretty frame, or dallying over the sur- 
face with the yellow butterflies. But in nothing is the strength 
of social instincts more apparent—in nothing is the amiability 
of these cheery, genial birds displayed to more advantage— 
than in their nesting. Every rafter of the barn may possess 
its pair in peace, and every box beneath the eaves its contented, 
orderly inmates. The stretch of river-bank, the loamy crest of 
the quarry, may be honey-combed with burrows, and never a 
sign of strife in the settlement. Nay, more: among the Swal- 
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lows, perhaps alone of our birds, do we find that rare climax 
of sociabi'ity which the actual clustering of nests betokens ; 
and acolony of Cliff Swallows shows that a high degree of 
communism is not incompatible with perfect decency and 
decorum. Such free, impatient, and impulsive birds as Swal- 
lows, one might tear, could not sustain too close relations with- 
out at least occasional breaches of the peace; but the harmony 
remains unbroken. This surely speaks well for the disposition 
of the birds, arguing many a good quality beyond mere amia- 
bility ; it indicates forbearance, self-respect, fidelity in all re- 
lations, and regard for another’s rights ; it reasserts that liberty 
does not mean license, and that freedom is to will to do right. 

Some who may be less interested in Swallows than I admit 
myself to be, or lack a sentiment I am willing to betray, may 
think the picture overdrawn, and ask for the other side of a 
shield that seems to me golden. If by this is meant, What are 
the bad qualities of Swallows? I must admit my incompetency 
to reply. These birds are said by some to be irascible and 
pugnacious. But quarrelsome they certainly are not, and their 
quickness of temper is resolvable into the admirable spirit 
they display in defence of their home and family. They are 
said to show special animosity against cats—quite an antipathy, 
in fact. Who wouldn’t, under the circumstances? Which 
one of us, being a Swallow, could be expected to be fond of 
cats? These timid and delicate birds sometimes make Puss 
retire discomfited, such are the spirit and the vigor of their 
onset against this prowling enemy. Their courage is nowadays 
often called into action in defence of their homes against those 
wretched interlopers, the European Sparrows. There is a dead- 
lock here, and the feud is both bitter and relentless, in natural 
consequence of the Sparrows’ total depravity. The Purple 
Martins, as I know, defend themselves against spoliation of 
their homes with success, and I hear that even the much weaker 
White-bellied Swallows, whose action in protecting themselves 
against outrage I have had no opportunity of studying, have 
proven no less valiavt. I wish that the same could be said of 
some other birds which the Sparrows attack, harass, and turn 
out of doors ; and to the Swallows in particular,—to every pair 
of these lovable birds that may nestle with us,—I wish success 
in resisting invasion, peace, plenty, and every joy that can fill 
their gentle breasts. 
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Genus HIRUNDO Linneus 


Hirundo, LZ. SN. 1735-1766. (Incloded originally all the family, and some birds of another 
ier eke Boie, Isis, 1826. 

As here restricted to include only species like the European 
and American “ Barn” Swallows, Hirundo is distinguished by 
the deeply forficate tail, which is nearly or about as long as the 
wings, and has the lateral feather on each side linear-attenuate 
and about twice as long as the middle feather. The tail- 
feathers are spotted. The tarsi are shorter than the middle 
toe and claw, covered above by feathers for a little distance. 
The basal joint of the middle toe is partly adherent to both 
the lateral toes. The bill is of moderate size for this family, 
of the usual shape, with straight commissure; and the nostrils 
are lateral and overarched by a membranous scale. The upper 
parts are glossy and dark-colored. There is a dark pectoral 
collar. The forehead and under parts arerufous. The tail is 
spotted with white. The eggs are colored. 

The single North American species of Hirundo is distinct 
from H. rustica of Europe, but not from the Barn Swallow of 
Middle and South America. The relationships of the latter 
have been in question. Baird, in 1865, was “ much inclined to 
doubt whether there is any specific difference ”, at a time, too, 
when he pushed distinctions further than is now usually done. 
In 1872, I admitted Barton’s name horreorum, which had been 
current since Baird adopted it in 1858, and in 1874 I suggested 
the term erythrogaster var. horreorum, “‘ though even the varietal 
distinctions are very slight”; but I have now no confidence that 
the implied distinction from erythrogaster Bodd. (=rufa Gm. 
auct.) will hold. Mr. Ridgway appears to be of the same mind, 
to judge from his latest publication on the subject.* 


* Rep. Geol. Surv. Fortieth Parallel (Clarence King), vol. iv. pt. iii. Orni- 
thology. By Robert Ridgway. pp. 303-669. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1877.—This important work, long announced, and ocea- 
sionally cited during the past few years, has at length appeared. The orni- 
thological fascicle, being pt. iii. of vol. iv., issued separately, bears no date, 
but was published late in 1877. I received my copy Feb. 25, 1878.—See 
an important bibliographical note on p. 392. It appears that the work, 
as originally prepared, was stereotyped in 1871-72 (not 1870, as the note 
states), but never published, the citation of the work having been made 
meanwhile by Mr. Ridgway, myself, and others from proof-impressions. 
The original was suppressed, und the stereotype plates were melted in 1876. 
A single, much-mutilated set of proofs, now (Feb. 28, 1878) in my posses- 
sion, is the only evidence in existence of the original report. 
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The American Barn Swallow 


Hirundo erythrogastra 


Hirundo erythrogaster, Bodd. Tabl. PE. 1783, 45; PE. 724, f. 1 (Sonth America).—Scl. Cat. 
AB. 1862, 39.—Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 295.—Scl. PZS. 1870, 340. 

Hirundo erythrogaster var. horreorum, Coues, BNW. 1874, 85 (in text). 

Hirundo erythrogaster, 6. horreorum, Ridgw. Rep. Surv. 40th Par. iv. 1877, 441. 

Hirundo rufa, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 1018, n. 18 (= PE. 724, f. 1 = erythrogaster Bodd. ‘'‘ Cayenne 
to New York”).—Lath. IO. i. 1790, 574, n. 5 (= Gm. 1018).—V. OAS. i. 1807, 60, 
pl. 30.—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 88.—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 529, n. 44.—Bp. Journ. 
Phila. Acad. iv. 1825, 257.—Bp. Ann. Lyc. N.Y. ii. 1826, 64.—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 601.— 
Bp. CGL. 1838, 9.—Towns. Journ. Phila. Acad. viii. 1839, 155.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 339.— 
McOall, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1851, 215.—Cobot, Naum. ii. Heft iii. 1852, 65.— Woodh. Rep. 
Zufi and Colo. R. 1853, 64.—Thomps. Vermont, 1853, 97, fig —Read, Pr. Phila. Acad. vi. 
1853, 401.—Bp. Compt. Rend. xxxviii. 1454, 651.— Wailes, Rep. Mississippi, 1854, 318.— 
Reinh. J. f. O. 1854, 438 (Greenland).—Cass. Illust. 1855, 243.—Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
1855, 308.—Haym. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1856, 288.—Gundl. J. f.O. 1856, 3 (Cuba).—Kneel. 
Pr. Bost. Soe, vi. 1857, 233.—Bry. Pr. Bost. Soc, vi. 1857, 115 (Nova Scotia).—Brew. N. 
Am. Ool. 1857, 91, pl. 5, f. 63-67.—Maaim. J. f.O. 1858, 101.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 
1860, 306 (Cuba).—Gundl. J. f. O. 1861, 328, 411 (Cuba).—Reinh. Ibis, 1861, 5 (Green- 
land).— Kirtland, Pr. Cleveland Acad. i. 1874, 265. 

Oecropis rufa, Bote, Isis, 1844, 175. 

Hirundo horreorum, Barton, ‘ ¥iagm. Nat. Hist. Penna. 1799, 17”.—Bd. BNA. 1858, 308.— 
Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1859, 106.—S. & S. Ibis, 1259, 13 (Guatemala).—A. & E. Newt. 
This, 1859, 66 (Saint Croix).— Coop. & Suck. N. H. Wasb. Terr. 1860, 184.— Wheat. Ohio 
Agric. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 364.— Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 436.—Lawr. Ann. Lye. 
N. Y. vii. 1861, 317 (New Gronada).—Coues & Prent. Smiths. Rep. for 1861, 1862, 409.— 
Hayd. Tr. Amer. Philos. Soc. xii. 1862, 161.— Verr. Pr. Ess. Inst. iii. 1862, 148.—Boardm. 
Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 1862, 125.— Blak. Ibis, 1863, 63 (British America).—Scl. PZS. 1864, 173 
(City of Mexico).—S. & 8. PZS. 1864, 347 (Panama).—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii. 1864, 
97 (Sombrero).—Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 65.—Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 294.—Dress. Ibis, 
1865, 479.—Ooues, Ibis, 1865, 159.—Couwes, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 72 (Arizona).—Lawr. 
Ann. Lye. N.Y. viii. 1866, 285.—McIlwr. Pr. Eas. Inst. v. 1866, 86 (Canada West).— 
Coues, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 275.—Coues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 111.—Brown, Ibis, 
1863, 420 (Vancouver).—Sumich. Mem. Bost. Soo. i. 1869, 547 (Vera Cruz).—Dall é 
Bann. Tr. Chic. Acad. i. 1869, 279 (Alaska). -Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 19; Phila. ed. 12.— 
Ooop. Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 33 (Montana).—Ooop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 103.—Atkinson, Am. Nat, 
iv. 1870, 127.—Salv. PZS. 1870, 184 (Veragua).—Ooues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1¢71, 21.—Coop. 
Am. Nat. iv. 1871, 758.—Coues, Key, 1872, 113, f. 54.—Finseh, Abh. Nat. Ver. Bremen, 
iii, 1872, 28 (Alaska).—Allen, Bull. MCZ. iii. 1872, 176 (Colorado, up to timber-line).— 
Woodh. Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 173 (albino).—Gundl. J. f. O. 1872, 43) (Cuba) —Atken, Pr. 
Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 198.—Scott, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 223.—Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soe. xiv. 
1872, 369.—Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1873, 235.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 5.—Sears, Am. 
Nat. vii. 1873, 751 —Merr. Arn. Rep. U.S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1872, 1873, 676, 713.— 
Coues, BN W. 1874, 85.—Merr. Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 87, 367.—Ridqw. Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 
200.—Allen, Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1874, 53.—Dall, Pr. Cal. Acad. 1874, — (Aleutian 
Islands).—B. B. & R. NAB. i. 1874, 339, pl. 16, 1.9.—Yarr. & Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 
1874, 11.—Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 42, 60, 76, 104.—Hensh. List B. Ariz. 1875, 156.— 
Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1875, 216.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 440.—els. 
Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 353, 357.— Bailey, Bull. Nutt. Club, 1876, 25.—Lawr. Bull. Nat. 
Mus. n. 4, 1876, 17 (Tehuautepec).—Gentry, Life-Hist. 1876, 184.—Minot, BNE. 1877, 142. 

Hirundo rustica, in part, of some early authors.—Aud. OB. ii. 1834, 413, pl. 173.—Aud. Syn. 
1839, 35.— Aud. BA. i. 1840, 181, pl. 48.—Gireud, BLI. 1844, 35.—Fratten, Tr. Illinois 
Agric. Soc. i. 1855, 600.—Putn. Pr. Ess. Inst. i. 1856, 205.—Jones, ‘‘ Nat. Bermuda, 1859, 

34”.— Martens, J. £. 0. 1859, 216 (Bermudas).—Bland, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 287 

(Bermudas).— Willis, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 281 (Nova Scotia).—Fowler, Am. Nat. 
iii. 1869, 12. 
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Hirundo amerieana, Wils. “ AO. i. 1812, 34, pl. 38, f. 1,2".—De Witt Clint. Ann. Lys. N. Y. 
i. 1824, 159.—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1825, 256.—Sw. ¢& Rich. FBA. ii. 1831, 329.— 
Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 344.—Lembeye, Av. Cuba, 1850, 44, pl. 7, f.2 —Hoy, Pr. 
Phila. Acad. 1853, 307.—Kennic. Tr. Dlinois Agric. Soc. i. 1855, 581.—Bry. Pr. Bost. Soc. 
vi. 1857, 115 (Nova Scotia).—Gieb. Vég. 1860, 73, f. 135. 

Cecropis americana, Bote, Isis, 1844, 174. 

Hirundo cyanopyrrha, V. ‘‘N. D. d’H. N. xiv. 1817, 510"; Ency. Méth. ii. 1829, 528, n. 41. 

?Hirundo fumaria, ? Licht. ‘‘Preis-Verz. Mex. Vég. 1830,2"; J. f. O. 1463, 58 (quotes 
‘‘ameriana Wils.”). 

Chimney Swallow, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 429, n. 330 (in part; excl. refs. to Eur. sp.). 

Hirondelle 4 ventre roux de Cayenne, Buf. ‘Hist. Nat. Ois. vi. 607"; PE. 704, f. 1. 
(Basis of H. erythrogaster.) 

Rufous-bellied Swallow, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 566 (based on Buff. PE. 704, f.1). (Cay- 
enne and New York.) 

Hirondelle rousse, Le Moine, Ois. Canad. 1861, 142. 

Barn Swallow, of authors. 


Has.—America. The North American bird inhabits in summer more par- 
ticularly the United States and adjoining portions of British America, strag- 
gling far north, however, to Alaska and Greenland; in winter, Middle Amer- 
ica, including the West Indies. Breeds at large in its United States range, 
in Mexico, and doubtless elsewhere. 


Cu. sp.— 4 2 Chalybea, infra rufa, pectore semitorquato ; fronte 
rufa; caudd forficatd, albo-notatd. 


g,adult: Deep lustroussteel- 
blue; the forehead and entire 
under parts rufous, generally 
deepest on the forehead and 
throat ; an imperfect steel-blue 

collar. Wings and tail blackish, 
wW with steel-blue or somewhat 

4% greenish gloss; the lateral pair 
of tail-feathers much length- 
ened and filiform at the end, 
all but the central pair with a 
white spot. Length, 6-7 inches, 
very variable, according to the 
development of the tail; extent, 
124-134; wing, 44-5; tail, 3 to 
5 inches, the fork 2-3 inches 
deep. 

9, adult: Quite like the g, 
but the colors rather less intense 
and lustrous. 

Young: Lacking in great 
measure the elongation and 
Fic. 46.—Details of structure of Barn Swallow, attenuation of the lateral tail- 

natural size. feathers, the fork being an inch 
or less in depth. Similar to the adults, but much duller, and with rather a 
greenish than steel-blue lustre—at an early age quite brown, with scarcely 
any lustre, and the rump and upper tail-covertsskirted with rusty. Front- 
let obscurely marked, or reduced to a mere tawny line, and under parts, 
especially behind the dark collar, very pale, even brownish-white. 
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N the case of this Swallow, whose name is a “household 

word” alike with the learned and the ignorant of ornithol- 
ogy, it is unnecessary to rehearse the items which have 
formed staples of biography since Wilson wrote truly “ that 
the light of heaven itself, the sky, the trees or any other 
common objects of Nature, are not better known than the 
Swallows. We welcome their first appearance with delight, 
as the faithful harbingers of flowery spring and ruddy sum- 
mer; and when, after a long, frost-bound, and boisterous 
winter, we hear it announced, that ‘the Swallows are come,’ 
what a train of charming ideas are associated with the 
simple tidings!” But almost all the written history of the 
bird has the savor of home; we think of Swallows and 
the city street, the farm-yard, the bursting barn, the new- 
mown hay, the flocks and herds, and all the changes of 
the seasons that come to us when comfortably housed—for- 
getting, perhaps, the trackless waste of the West, where Swal- 
lows are still as wild and primitive as any birds, bounden 
by no human ties, and no associates of civilization. Let us 
see the Swallow as he was before there were houses in this 
country—as he still remains in some parts of the world: we 
shall find him living in caverns, like the primitive cave-dwell- 
ers of our race; in holes in the ground like the foxes of 
Scripture ; in hollow trees, like the hamadryads of mythology 
—so lowly is the habitation of this winged messenger of the 
changeful seasons. And yet, no sooner does the sound of the 
woodsman’s axe in the clearing foretell the new day, than the 
twitter of the Swallow responds like an echo, and the glad 
bird bastens to fold his wings beneath a sheltering roof. 

Along the parallel of 49° I occasionally observed Barn Swal- 
lows at various places from the Red River of the North to the 
Rocky Mountains, during July and August of 1873-74. Except- 
ing at Pembina, Dakota, where, however, I do not think that any 
of these Swallows were breeding among the numbers of Eave 
and White-bellied that I saw during my visit, there were no hu- 
man habitations for the birds to occupy; and aseligible breeding- 
places were few and far between, Barn Swallows were compara- 
tively rare. A small colony which had settled along a stream 
near the Sweetgrass Hills, gave the opportunity of observing 
one of the many modifications of their breeding habits. Here 
the nests were built on the ground, in little holes and crevasses 
in the perpendicular face of a cut-bank. I could not satisfy 


. 


« 
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myself that the holes were dug by the birds, though my as- 
sistant thought so; but they were probably refitted for the 
reception of the nests. 

In New Mexico, I once saw large numbers of Barn Swallows 
near Albuquerque, on the Rio Grande; and at. Los Pinos, a 
little further along the same mighty river, these ubiquitous 
birds were breeding about the town, in close association with 
the gay and familiar little Burions (Carpodacus frontalis). 
The adobe buildings furnished both these birds with inviting 
homesteads, and there was a good deal of argument at times 
between them, going to prove that no house is large enough 
for two families. I never saw Barn Swallows at Fort Whipple, 
where were picnty of White-bellies and Violet-greens and 
Purple Martins among the pineries; but those were days in 
the infancy of the Territory, and things may have since 
changed. Dr. Cooper relates that he saw many Barn Swallows 
migrating past Fort Mojave on the Colorado River in May, 
1861; and he observed their arrival at San Diego and Santa 
Cruz, California, late in March. He remarks that in this State 
they frequent the sea-coast rather than inland localities, prob- 
ably for their well-known delight in skimming the surface for 
insects; and that in wild districts they build in caves, which 
abound along the sea-shore from San Diego to the Columbia 
River. Henshaw speaks of the very general distribution of 
the species in the Middle Province. Ridgway found it most 
abundant about Pyramid Lake, Nevada, where it nested among 
the tufa-domes, each nest being attached to the ceiling of a 
cave amoug the rocks, and each cave having generally but a 
single pair. He also found nests in caverns of the limestone 
cliffs on the eastern side of the Ruby Mountains; and others 
elsewhere, attached as usual in the East to rafters of buildings. 
These ‘‘ tufa-domes”, as described by the same writer, are rocks 
of remarkable form and structure, usually having rounded or 
domed tops, being thickly incrusted with calcareous tufa, and 
honey-combed beneath with winding passages and deep grot- 
toes, in which various birds nested, such as the Burion, Say’s 
Pewee, and the Barn Swallow. Various other advices we have 
trom the West, particulary from the Pacific coast, attest that 
this Swallow is primitively a troglodyte, or cave-dweller; and 
even in the East we have similar evidence in the ‘Swallow 
Cave” at Nahant, which Dr. Brewer mentions as once a favorite 
resort. In thus rehearsing the nestings of the Barn Swallow, 
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aside from its now habitual choice of rafters, I may finally 
note that it sometimes takes forcible possession of the nests of 
other species, for Mr. Allen has known a pair to turn Cliff Swal- 
lows out of doors, and occupy the premises. 

I suppose I hardly need describe the nest itself—an object 
as familiar to most persons as a cobweb or a pitch-fork,—an 
untidy mass of raw material, fresh from the bosom of mother 
earth, with ‘“‘ hay-seed in the hair”, and a smell of the stable, 
like the typical Granger himself. These nests are composed 
ordinarily of little pellets of mud stuck together in layers, with 
hay intervening; for these birds have never learned, it seems, 
to make “bricks without straw”, like their more ingenious 
cousins of the eaves. Outside, the hay hangs unkempt; in- 
side these stout adobe walls, there is a good soft stuffing of fine 
grasses, and a thick warm bed of feathers. The nests vary 
endlessly in size, shape, and degree of finish, according to the 
character of the site selected, the kind of materials most 
available, the facility of gathering them, and doubtless also 
the stress of impregnation under which the female may be 
laboring. 

One point about this Swallow’s nest-building, however, may 
not be generally known. I giveit in the words of my respected 
friend Dr. Brewer, with whose life-long observation of our 
birds I have too frequent occasion to differ:—“A striking 
peculiarity of these nests is frequently an extra platform built 
against, but distinct from the nest itself, designed as a roosting- 
place for the parents, used by one during incubation at night 
or when not engaged in procuring food, and by both when the 
young are large enough to occupy the whole nest. One of these 
I found to be a separate structure from the nest, but of similar 
materials, three inches in length and one and a half in breadth. 
The nest had been for several years occupied by the same pair, 
though none of their offspring ever returned to the same roof to 
breed in their turn. Yet in some instances as many as fifty 
pairs have been known to occupy the rafters of the same barn.” 

Under ordinary circumstances, these Swallows raise more 
than one brood each year, and usually four, five, or six are a 
nestful. Notwithstanding the notorious regularity of their 
migration, their breeding is rather an arbitrary matter, and it 
is not uncommon to find at the same time nests coutaining 
fresh eggs and others with fledglings. At this season, the 
activity of the parents is at its maximum, and their energy is 
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taxed to supply voracious throats with insects captured on 
tireless wing. The rate of speed in flying, the distances tra- 
versed in a given period, and the numbers of insects destroyed, 
have all been the subjects of some curious calculations,—or 
rather speculations, for these matters scarcely admit of mathe- 
matics. Wilson supposed a Swallow to fly about a mile a 
minute, for ten hours a day, for ten years,—equivalent to more 
than eighty-seven times around the world! However this may 
be, let us trust that these matchless wings may bring the Swal- 
lows again next year, as they have this; and let us look leni- 
ently, even encouragingly, upon the various superstitions of 
folk-lore, which tend to protect and foster these amiable, these 
charming and useful creatures—even though we may not fear 
that to kill them is to make the cows give bloody miik! 


Genus TACHYCINETA Cab. 


Hirundo, p., of authors. 
Chelidon, Bote, Isis, 1826, nec 1822 (originally applied to H. urbica). 
Tachycineta, Oob. Mus. Hein. i. 1850, 48 (type H. thalassina). 

This group was established in 1850 by Cabanis upon H. 
thalassina of Swainson, and is now commonly allowed to 
include H. bicolor. These species agree closely with each other, 
both in form and pattern of coloration, and differ from Hirundo 
proper chiefly in lacking the disproportionate length, attenua- 
tion and forfication of the tail, this member being much shorter 
than the wings, and simply emarginate or with shallow fork. 
All the species are entirely white below, and the extralimital 
ones, of which there are several, have the rump white. The 
eggs of our species are pure white, unmarked. JZ. thalassina 
stands alone in the soft velvety plumage of the upper parts, 
without metallic gloss, and much variegated in color. The 
other species, including T. bicolor, have more compact, silky 
plumage, with rich metallic sheen. A difference was noticed 
by Cabanis, who speaks of 7. bicolor ,,als 2te, jedoch vom 
Typus mebrfach abweichende Art.“ . None of the many 
generic names bestowed of late upon Swallows have been 
based upon 7, bicolor, which seems at least as worthy as some 
others to stand as type of a subgenus (IRIDOPROCNE). This 
includes, besides J. bicolor, the extralimital species I. albiven- 
tris, I. meyeni, I. leucorrhoa, I. albilinea, aud probably some 
others. The whole group is confined to America. Both of the 
North American species occur in the Colorado Basin. 
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White-bellied Swallow 


Tachycineta bicolor 


Hirundo bicolor, V. OAS. i. 1807, 61, pl. 31.—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 105.—V. Ency. Méth. 
ii. 1823, 520.—Byp, Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1825, 257.—Bp. Ann. Lye. N. Y. ii. 1826, 65.— 
Aud. OB. i. 1831, 491, pl. 98.—Sw. é& Rich. FBA. ii. 1831, 328. —Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 605.— 
Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 1339, 346.—Towns. Journ. Phila. Acad. viii. 1839, 155.—Aud. Syn. 
1839, 35.—Aud. BA. i. 1840, 175, pl. 46.—Giraud, BLL. 1844, 36.—Lembeye, Av. Cuba, 
1850, 46.—Oabot, Naum. ii. Heft iii. 1853, 65 (Lake Superior).— Wolley, Zoologist, xi. 
1853, 3806 (Derby, England).—Thomps. Vermont, 1853, 98.—Woodh. Rep. Zufi and 
Colo. R. 1853, 65.—-Read, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1853, 401.—Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1853, 308.— 
Kennic. Tr. Illinois Agric. Soe. i. 1855, 581.—Pratten, ibid. 600.— Cass. Illust. B. Cul. and 
Tex. 1855, 244.—Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1855, 308 (New Mexico)._Haym. Pr. Phila. 
Acad. 1856, 288 —Putn. Pr. Ess, Inst. i. 1856, 205.— Bry. Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 1857, 115 (Nova, 
Scotia).—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 1857, 148 (California).—Kneel. Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 1857, 
233.—Brew. N. A. Ool. 1857, 100, pl. 4 (egg).—Newb. PRRR. vi. 1857, 78.— Wolley, Zool- 
ogist, 1858, 3206.—Mazim. J. f. O. 1858, 102.—_Bd. BNA. 1858, 310.—Xant. Pr. Phila. 
Acad. 1859, 191 (California).— Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1859, 106 (New Mexico).— Willis, 
Smiths. Rep. for 1853, 1859, 281 (Nova Scotia).—Bland, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 
2287 (Bermudas).— Martens, J. f. O. 1859, 216 (Bermudas).—Jones, ‘Nat. Bermuda, 
34’'.—Ooop. & Suck. NHWT. 1860, 185.— Newton, Zoologist, xviii. 1860, 7145 (Derby, 
England).—Newton, PZS. 1860, 131 (England).—Newt. Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 3d ser. 
vi. 1860, 130 (same).— Wheat. Ohio Agric. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 364.—Barn. Smiths. Rep. 
for 1860, 1861, 436.—Cowes & Prent. Smiths. Rep. for 1861, 1862, 409.—Verr. Pr. Ess. 
Inst. iii, 1862, 146.—Verr. Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 1862, 138 (Anticosti).—Boardm. Pr. Bost. 
Soc. ix. 1862, 125.—Blak. Ibis, 1262, 4; 1863, 64 (Saskatchewan).—Lord, Pr. Roy. Arty. 
Inst. iv. 1864, 115 (British Columbia).—Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 65.—Bd. Rev. AB. 
1865, 297.—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii. 1866, 285.—UMecIlwr. Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1866, 26 
(Canada West).—Brown, Ibis, 1868, 420 (Vancouver).—Coues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 
111 (South Carolina).—Dall &@ Bann. Tr. Chic. Acad. i. 1869, 279 (Alaska) —Fowler, 
Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 116.—Coop. Am. Nat. iii. 1669, 33, 474.—Coop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 106.— 
Trippe, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi. 1671, 114.—Coues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1871, 21 (Fort Macon, 
N. C. January).—Harting, Man. Brit. B. 1872, 125 (England).—Allen, Ball. MCZ. 
iii. 1872, 176 (Colorado, up to timber-line).—Finsch, Abh. Nat. Ver. Bremen, iii. 1872, 
29 (Alaska).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 5.—Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1873, 235.—Kirtl. Pr. 
Cleveland Acad. i. 1874, 267.—B. B. é R. NAB. i. 1874, 344, pL 16, f. 8.—Brew. Pr. Bost. 
Soc. xvii. 1875, 440.—Hensh. List. B. Ariz. 1875, 156. 

Chelidon bicolor, ‘‘ Lesson”.—Bp. CGL. 1838, 8.—Gamb. Pr. Phila. Acad. iii. 1846, 110.— 
Gamb. Journ. Phila. Acad. i. 1847, 31.—McOall, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1851, 215. 

Herse bicolor, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 341. 

Tachycineta bicolor, Cab. Mus. Hein. i. 1850, 48.—Bp. Compt. Rend. xxxviii. 1854, 651.— 
Gundl. J. f. 0. 1856, 4 (Cuba).—Gundl. J. f. O. 1861, 330 (Cuba).—Coues, Pr. Ess. Iust. 
v. 1868, 274.—Sumich. Mem. Bost. Soc. i. 1869, 547 (Mexico, plateau).—Allen, Bull. 
MCZ. ii. 1871, 269 (Florids, in winter).—Ooues, Key, 1872, 113.—Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soc. 
xiv. 1872, 369.—Merr. Ann. Rep. U.S. Geol. Surv. for 1872, 1873, 713.—Ridgw. Am. Nat. 
viii. 1874, 199.—Coues, BN W. 1874, 86.—Yarr. & Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 11.— 
Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 42, 76.—Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1875, 217.— 
Gentry, Life-Hist. 1876, 188.—finot, BNE. 1877, 146.—Ridgw. Rep. Surv. 40th Por. iv. 
1877, 441. 

Petrochelidon bicolor, Scl. PZS, 1857, 201 (Xalapa); 1859, 364 (Xalapa).—S. & S. Ibis, 1859, 
13 (Guatemala).—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 18€0, 306 (Cuba).—Sel. Cat. AB. 1862, 40. 

Hirundo viridis, Wils. AO. v. 1812, 49, pl. 38, f.3.—De Witt Olint. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. i. 1824, 
159.—Aud, Ann, Lye. N. Y. i. 1824, 167.—Bp. Journ. Phila, Acad. iv. 1825, 257.—Bruhin, 
Zool. Gart. 1871, 15, 

Chelidon viridis, Bote, ‘—, 1826, —’’.—Boie, Isis, 1828, 316. 

Hirundo leucogaster, Steph. ‘'Gen. Zool. x, 1817, 106" (based on Wilson 

Chelidon leucogastra, Bote, Isis, 1844, 171. 
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Hirundo prasina, Licht. '‘Preis-Verz. Mex. Vég. 1830, 2"; J. f. O. 1863, 58 (quotes “ viridis 
Wils.”). 

Hirondelle bicolore, V.1.c. 

Black and White Swallow, Steph. 1.c. (= bicolor V.). 

Green-blue Swallow, Steph. 1.c.—S. é R.1.¢. 

Hironde le bicolore ou 4 ventre blanc, Le Moine, Ois. Canad. 1861, 143. 

White-bellied Swallow, of authors. 


Has.—Temperate America. In North America, north to Great Slave 
Lake and Alaska. Breeds indifferently in its United States and British 
American range and on the highlands of Mexico. Winters abundantly in 
the southernmost United States, Bermuda, Cuba, Mexico, and south to Cen- 
tral America at least. Accidental in England. 


Cu. sp.—9Q ¢ Viridi-nitens, infra alba; alis cauddque fusco- 
nitentibus, loris nigris. 


8, adult: Entire upper parts lustrous dark green; wings and tail black- 
ish, lustrous ; lores black. Entire under parts pure white. Bill black; feet 
dark. Length about 6 inches; extent, 13; wing, 43-5; tail, 24, slightly 
forked. 

@: Similar, the colors rather less intense and lustrous. 

Young: Birds of the year slowly acquire a plumage differing only in the 
less lustre and intensity from that of the adults; but, on leaving the nest, 
they are dark niouse-gray or slate-color above, including the wings aud tail, 
the interscapulars and inner quills tipped with rusty; and white below, 
slightly shaded with ashy; thus curiously similar to Cotyle riparia. The 
feet yellow. According to Mr. Brewster’s observations, the first plumage is 
worn longer than usual, the autumnal dress being slowly gained—one or 
two of the metallic-tinted feathers at a time. The quills of the wing are 
moulted by the young as well as by the adult, and in both, in autumn, the 
inner secondaries are white-tipped. 


WALLOWS are not seldom seen at sea, being among the 
birds that most frequently alight on the rigging of vessels, 
beyond sight of land, to rest 
and recruit before pushing 
on their trackless way. The 
pretty White-bellied Swallow, 
in dress-suit of snowy vest 
and literal ‘“swallow-tail”—for 
have we not such a name for a 
particular garment ?—has been 
--.” * known to accomplish a trans- 

Fis. 47—White-bellied Swallow, natural Atlantic voyage successfully, 
size. and reach the shores of the old 

country only to be captured and made a paragraph of. This 
shows what he can do when he really tries to fly; his move- 
ments over the land are the veriest sauntering in comparison. 
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The White-belly seems, from another circumstance, to be one 
of the hardiest of our Swallows; for it is conspicuous among 
the winter birds of Florida, and doubtless other parts of the 
Gulf coast. Mr. Boardman tells me, vivd voce, that countless 
thousands enjoy the serenity of the Floridan winters; and, like 
the Bluebird, the White-belly is not seldom tempted by the 
treachery of the ‘“‘ January thaw” to come unguardedly north- 
ward, being the species which, perhaps oftener than any other 
of the family, is noted as occurring unexpectedly beyond its 
usual range in winter, and thus by no means making a summer. 
A case of this sort came within my experience at Fort Macon, 
North Carolina, where numbers of these Swallows appeared 
one warm day early in January, though there had been a smart 
freeze just before. The flock played about the fort, but were 
soon driven off by bad weather; they were next seen again on 
the 20th of the month, and occasionally from that time until 
the regular migration. From their winter-homes, not only in 
the Gulf States and in Southern California, but in Mexico, 
the West Indies, and Central America, these birds spread 
northward in March and April, from one side of the continent 
to the other, and some proceed to the Arctic regions. They 
breed independently of latitude, some on the highlands of 
Mexico, and anywhere in the West; but in the East, their 
usual breeding-range is said to be north of the parallel of 38°. 
How unexceptionally this may hold Ido not know; but these 
Swallows are especially recognized as summer visitors in 
northerly parts of the United States, as New England for 
example, and in the British Provinces. 

Unlike the Barn and-Eave Swallows, the glossy viridis of 
Wilson is a confirmed hole-breeder, rather jealous of the ancient 
customs of its family, and slow to yield to the allurements 
of civilization, even though the most tempting boxes be pre- 
sented to its choice. When it will, it will, and when it won't, 
the Purple Martins must be depended on to fill the neat little 
houses that we build to entice the Swallows. In Eastern 
Massachusetts, says Dr. Brewer, the change of habit is con- 
firmed. In parts of Maine and New Brunswick, Mr. Board- 
man tells me, the experiment is far from successful, as, ten 
to one, Swallows still nest in holes in trees and stumps. The 
hollow tree is the natural and still the usual resort, as we see 
clearly from study of these birds in the West. 

Ido not think that I ever saw bicolor in Arizona, where 
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thalassina is not uncommon. Others, however, have found it 
in that Territory. Captain Bendire speaks of its breeding 
about Tucson. In Southern Colorado, Mr. Henshaw found it 
“not uncommon, though perhaps the rarest of the Swallows ”. 
It is rarer in the Missouri region than the other Swallows are, 
because most of that country, like the rest of the Great 
Plateau, does not furnish many good breeding-places. In Cali- 
fornia, Cooper found the Blue-greens on the summit of the 
Coast Range, replacing the Barn and Cliff Swallows, and saw 
what he supposed were these birds flying over the Sierra 
Nevada at an elevation of 9,000 feet. He speaks of their 
wintering in some parts of the State, and this is confirmed by 
the observations of Mr. Hepburn, who states a few reside dur- 
ing the winter, being reinforced toward the close of February 
and growing abundant by the end of March. They are a 
month later still in British Columbia. I found them breeding 
at Pembinaearly in June, with great numbers of Cliff Swallows. 

Mr. Ridgway has lately published some interesting observa- 
tions on White-bellied Swallows, which he found more numer- 
ous in certain portions of Nevada than these birds have usually 
been supposed to be anywhere in the West. They abounded 
among the cottonwoods of the Lower Truckee River, near 
Pyramid Lake, in May, and every knot-hole seemed to be pos- 
sessed bya pair. They were just then building, and used to come 
daily to the door-yard of the Reservation-house to gather mate- 
rials. The object selected was usually a feather, but occasionally 
a scrap of paper, or rag of cloth, or a piece of string was 
picked up and borne to the nest, such conspicuous prizes being 
generally the occasion of much twittering contention, as the 
little laborer struggled off to the nest with his burden. But 
the birds were not confined to the wooded river-valleys, being 
equally numerous high up in the Wahsatch Mountains, among 
the aspens, a an elevation of 8,000 or 9,000 feet. He also 
foand them in the Sacramento Valley, a few feet above sea- 
level, among the oak-trees on the plains. At Carson City, he 
observed that their manners had been already modified, for 
they built their nests under eaves, behind the weather-board- 
ing, or about the porches, and were quite familiar. In making 
his collections, he observed that when one was brought down, 
the survivors showed great concern, circling, with plaintive 
twittering, above their dead or dying comrade. 

I find no record of the nestling of this species in caves or 
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holes in rocks, though thalassina sometimes does so. Agree- 
ably to its choice of nesting-site, which renders plastering need- 
Jess, it uses no mud in building its nest, the fabric being loosely 
constructed of fine soft hay, with a copious warm lining of 
feathers. The latter are often so disposed as to curl prettily 
over the treasure within, like the Acanthus that suggested the 
Corinthian capital; and the eggs are sometimes almost entirely 
thus covered. It is attested that the same pair will reoccupy 
their premises year after year; and Dr. Brewer witnesses that 
they may come to such familiar terms with persons from whom 
they are accustomed to receive materials for nest-building, as 
to watch for him and fly toward him. “A pair which had 
thus, year after year, received supplies of feathers for their 
nests from the younger members of the family in whose yard 
their nest was built, would almost take them from the hands 
of their providers. This pair sat so close as to permit them- 
selves to be taken from their nest, and when released would at 
once fly back to their brood.” 

There are some points in the earlier history of this Swallow 
that I wish to rehearse here. I may premise, that though the 
species was named by Wilson viridis, it had before been called 
bicolor by Vieillot; but that this even is not the root of the 
matter; for it was known to Latham and Gmelin as a variety 
of the European House Martin, Chelidon urbica of Boie and 
late naturalists. Next, this species is said to depart from the 
insectivorons customs. of its family so far as to feed at times 
principally on the berries of the myrtle (Myrica cerifera). The 
fact is attested by Wilson, and Audubon speaks of bicolor as 
roostiug by night on the cirier, as the French Louisianians 
call this plant. Thirdly, in connection with the well-known 
fact that these Swallows spend the winter in great numbers in 
Florida and the Gulf States, some items respecting their enor- 
mous congregations have been noted. I have already spoken 
of the vast assemblages of Swallows of various kinds which 
may be witnessed during the season of migration; the books 
are full of instances, and it seems that the present species is 
no whit behind its better-known congeners in this respect. 
Wilson saw hundreds of White-bellies on the sandy beach of 
Great Egg Harbor. They “ completely covered” the myrtle- 
bushes of the low islands thereabouts; a man told him he had 
seen a hundred and two killed at a shot, and we need not pre- 

27 BC 
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sume that a person would prevaricate, just for two Swallows. 
In recording his observations made on these birds in Louisiana, 
in winter, Audubon speaks of “ thousands flying in different 
flocks”, but only mentions fourteen killed at a shot. During 
the winter, he says, many were sheltered in holes about the 
houses, but the greater number resorted to the lakes, to spend 
the night among the myrtles. ‘About sunset,” he continues, 
‘they began to flock together, calling to each other for that 
purpose, and in a short time presented the appearance of 
clouds moving towards the lakes, or the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, as the weather and wind suited. Their aérial evolutions 
before they alight, are truly beautiful. They appear at first as 
if reconnoitering the place; when, suddenly throwing them- 
selves into a vortex of apparent confusion, they descend 
spirally with astonishing quickness, and very much resemble 
a trombe or water-spout. When within a few feet of the ciriers, 
they disperse in all directions, and settle in a few moments. 
Their twitterings, and the motion of their wings, are, however, 
heard during the whole night. . . . The hunters who 
resort to these places destroy great numbers of them, by knock- 
ing them down with light paddles, used in propelling their 
canoes.” In another place, Audubon prints a note from Bach- 
man, who states that on the 16th of October, 1833, in company 
with Dr. Wilson and Mr. J. W. Audubon, he “saw such an 
immense quantity of this species of birds that the air was posi- 
tively darkened. As far as the eye could reach, there were 
Swallows crowded thickly together, and winging their way 
southward ; there must have been many millions!” 

In conclusion of this subject, and to give further idea of the 
current accounts, I quote (at second-hand) the following pas- 
sages from Henderson’s Honduras, London, 1809, p. 119, 
though I should add that the writer does not refer to any par- 
ticular species :—“‘ Myriads of Swallows are also the occasional 
inhabitants of Honduras. The time of their residence is gener- 
ally confined to the period of the rains, after which they totally 
disappear. There is something remarkably curious and deserv- 
ing of notice in the ascent of these birds. As soon as the dawn 
appears, they quit their place of rest, which is usually chosen 
amid the rushes of some watery savannah, and invariably rise 
to a certain height, in a compact spiral form, and which at a 
distance often occasions them to be taken for an immense 
column of smoke. This attained, they are then seen separ- 
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ately to disperse in search of food, the occupation of their day. 
To those who may have had an opportunity of observing the 
phenomenon of a waterspout, the similarity of evolution, in the 
ascent of these birds, will be thought surprisingly striking. 
The descent, which regularly takes place at sunset, is con- 
ducted in much the same way, but with inconceivable rapidity. 
And the noise which accompanies this can only be compared 
to the falling of an immense torrent, or the rushing of a violent 
gust of wind. Indeed, to an observer, it seems wonderful, that 
thousands of these birds are not destroyed, in being thus 
propelled to the earth with such irresistible force”” The nar- 
rative does not state whether or not it was a good day for 
Swallows. 


The Violet-green Swallow 


Tachycineta thalassina 


Hirundo thalassinus, Sw. Philos. Mag. i. 1827, 366 (Mexico).—Sw. Isis, 1834, 783.—Denny, 
PZS. 1847, 38 (wrongly attributed to Cuba and Jamaica). 

Hirundo thalassina, Ornith. Comm. Journ. Phila. Acad. vii. 1837, 193 (‘‘ Columbia River”’).— 
Aud. OB. iv. 1838, 597, pl. 385, f. 4, 5.—Bp. CGL. 1838, 9.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 36.—Aud, 
BA. i. 1840, 186, pl. 49.— Woodh. Rep. Zufiiand Colo. R. 1853, 64.—Cass.Ilust. B. Cal. and 
Tex. 1855, 245.—Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1855, 308 (New Mexico).— Brew. N. A. OOl. i. 
1857, 102 (not the alleged figure!—pl. 5, f. 74).—Newb. PRRR. vi. 1857, 73.—Bd. BNA. 
1858, 311.—Mazim. J. f. O. 1858, 101 (Upper Missouri R.).—Bd. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1859, 
303.—Xant. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1859, 191.—Henry, Pr. Phila, Acad. 1859, 106.—Scl. PZS. 
1859, 235.—Heerm. PRRR. x. 1859, 36.—Bd. U.S. Mex. B. Surv. ii. pt. ii. 1859, Birds, 11.— 
Ooop. & Suck. NUWT. 1860, 185.—Lord, Pr. Roy. Arty. Inst. Woolwich, iv. 1864, 115 
(British Columbia).—Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 299.—Brew. Am. Nat. i. 1867, 122 (correction 
of error in N. A. OGI.).—Brown, Ibis, 1868, 421 (Vancouver).—Coop. Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 
33.—Ooop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 107.— Allen, Bull. MCZ. iii. 1872, 149 (Colorado, up to 8,000 ft.).— 
Allen, Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 274.—Ooop. Am. Nat. viii. 1874,17.—B. B. d R. NAB. i. 1874, 
347, pl. 16, f. 11. 

Hirundo thallassina, Towns. Journ. Phila. Acad. viii. 1839, 155.—@amb. Journ. Phila. Acad. 
i. 1847, 31.—Gamb. Pr. Phila. Acad. iii. 1846, 110. 

Hurindo thalassina, Bd. Ives’s Rep. Colorado, 1801, pt. v. 5. 

Cecropis thalassina, ‘‘ Less.” 

Chelidon thalassina, Boie, Isis, 1844, 171. 

Herse tialassina, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 341.—Cowes, Ibis, 1865, 159, 163 (N. Mex., Arizona). 

Tachycineta thalassina, Oab. MH. i. 1850, 4€.—Bp. Compt. Rend. xxxviii. 1854, €51.— 
Coues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 72 (Fort Whipple, Arizona).—Sumich. Man. Bost. Soc. i. 
1869, 547 (Vera Cruz, breeding).—Ooues, Key, 1872, 113.—Ridgw. Bull. Ess. Inst. v. 
1873, 181 (Colorado).—Merr. Ann. Rep. U. §. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1872, 1873, 713.~— 
Coues, BN W. 1874, 86.—Allen, Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1874, 53 (habits).—Ridgw. Am. Nat. 
viii. 1874, 199.— Wels. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 329, 343 (Utah).—Ridgw. Rep. Surv. 40th 
Par. iv. 1877, 443. 

Tachycincta thalassina, Merr. Ann. Rep. U.S. Geol. Surv. for 1872, 1873, 676. 

Petrochelidon thalassina, S. é S. Ibis, 1859, 13 (Guatemals).—Sel. PZS. 1864, 173 (City of 
Mexico). 

Violet-green Swallow, of Authors. 


Has.—Middle and Western Provinces of the United States and adjoining 
portions of British America. Eastward to the Upper Missouri. South 
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through Mexico to Guatemala at least. Breeds in its United States and 
British American range and in higher portions of Mexico. Winters beyond 
the United States. 


CH. sP.— 2 9 Violaceo-viridis, pileo magis purpurescente, 
torque cervicali et tectricibus caudalibus superioribus purpureo- 
violaceis ; alis cauddque violaceo-fuscis ; infra sericeo-alba. 


f,adult: Entire under parts, including the sides of the head to just above 
the eyes, and an enlarged fluffy tuft on the flanks tending to join its fellow 
over the rump, pure silky white. Upper parts rich, soft, velvety-green, 
mixed with a little violet-purple ; the crown of the head similar, but rather 
greenish-brown, with a purplish tinge. Cervical region, in some cases a 
well-defined though narrow cervical collar, and the upper tail-coverts violet- 
purple. These rich colors without gloss or sheen; wings and tail blackish, 
with violet and purplish gloss. Bill black; feet brownish-black, small; 
iris brown; mouth paleyellow. Length, 44-5iuches; extent, 113-12}; wing, 
44; tail, 2, lightly forked; bill, 2; tarsus, 2. 

The 9, and immature birds in general, differ simply in the less purity and 
intensity of the colors of the upper parts. In the very highest plumaged 
specimens, the back is nearly pure green, the cervical collar distinct, and 
the several contrasts of crown, collar, back, and upper tail-coverts are 
strong; in general, the back has a brownish-purple shade, more like that of 
the crown. 

Very young birds, just from the nest, are exactly like those of J. bicolor, 
though smaller, being dark mouse-gray above and white below. But traces 
at least of the special tints speedily appear. Young or perhaps autumnal 
birds usually have the inner secondaries white-tipped, as in 7. bicolor. 


R. BULLOCK appears to have discovered this bird in 
Mexico prior to 1827, when Swainson published a syn- 
opsis of the collection made by the Bullocks, sr. and jr., in the 
Philosophical Magazine—an article famous for the number of 
its new genera and species, among them many now well-known, 
the Swainsonian names of which are very familiar to us. 
Among the genera: are Setophaga, Seiurus, Sialia, Sylvicola, 
Ammodramus, Chondestes, Dolichonyx, Ageleus (originally writ- 
ten Agelaus), Guiraca. For all these new genera, and others 
(none being here characterized), reference is made to the then 
still unpublished no. 10 of vol. iii. of the Zoological Journal, 
April-Sept., 1827, and the latter is generally cited as the source 
of the names; but this article in the Phil. Mag. has actual 
priority by a short time. The real student of ornithology will 
find it necessary, sooner or later, to consult this paper, and I 
advise all who have not done so to lay hands on the book, in- 
stead of stealing their quotations from Bd. BNA., as most have 
done for twenty years. 
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Who may have been the first to find it in the United States 
I do not know; but Townsend and Nuttall furnished the 
whole of Audubon’s account, published in 1838, about the time 
Townsend communicated his discoveries to the Philadelphia 
Academy, as recorded in their “‘ Journa]” for 1837 and 1839. 
These writers both speak of finding it on some tributaries 
of the Colorado River, and the first named says that it builds 
a nest of mud and hay on clay bluffs, and lays four eggs, “of a 
dark clay colour, with a few spots of reddish-brown”; and 
adds that on the Columbia River it breeds in hollow trees. 
The latter statement is correct ; in making the former, Town- 
send seems to have got the species mixed with the Cliff Swal- 
low. Nuttall says that they appeared to occupy nests of the 
Cliff Swallow, instead of building for themselves, and sup- 
poses them to sometimes breed in trees. Audubon supplied 
Dr. Brewer with a drawing of an egg of this species, got by 
Nuttall in Oregon, which Dr. Brewer says was the first knowl- 
edge he acquired of the “markings” of the egg. The error 
about the egg and nidification flourished beyond 1857, when 
Dr. Brewer elaborated it with care, describing and figuring 
the speckled egg of the Cliff or Barn Swallow as that of the 
Violet-green, and discrediting Nuttall’s observation respect- 
ing the probable nesting of the species in trees. The fact is, 
that the Violet-green Swallow nests in holes in trees and 
elsewhere, and lays a pure white egg, exactly like 7. bicolor. 

Meanwhile, in 1846-47, Dr. William Gambel published the 
species from his observations in California ; and in 1853 Dr. 8. 
W. Woodhouse spoke of it as abundant in New Mexico. Then 
came the period of the observers of the Pacific Railroad and 
Mexican Boundary Surveys, who severally added to the his- 
tory of the bird, and enabled Professor Baird to place it on the 
well-known footing of 1858. Drs. A. L. Heermann and T. C. 
Henry found it at Fort Thorne on the Rio Grande—the former 
also at Tejon Pass in California. Drs. Cooper and Suckley 
noted its arrival at Puget Sound early in May, about the 10th, 
and observed its building in knot-holes of trees, especially 
oaks, and in deserted woodpeckers’ boles. Shortly afterward, 
Dr. Hayden collected many specimens in the Wind River 
Mountains, in the present Territory of Wyoming, furnishing 
one of the most northeasterly records we possess—for some 
writers of repute, who say that the bird “has been found as 
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far east as Nebraska”, may be reminded that the Territories of 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, and Wyoming, and some others, have 
since been formed at the expense of what was once “ Nebraska ” 
and “Oregon”. In an article printed in 1864, Mr. J. K. Lord de- 
tailed some observations of his made a few years before along 
the parallel of 49° N. from the Rocky Mountains west. These 
birds were among the earliest visitors at Colville, arriving in 
small flocks in March, increasing in May, and building in June 
in holes in trees, laying four or five eggs. This writer sur- 
mised that the birds dug these holes for themselves in soft 
wood; but this seems scarcely credible, though it is not un- 
likely that they may do more or less refitting of knot-holes and 
woodpeckers’ nests. The Violet-green Swallow has been ob- 
served little, if any, north of the scene of Mr. Lord’s opera- 
tions, and the very border of British America must, for the 
present at least, be considered its limit of distribution in this 
direction. The Great Plains seem to present an impassable 
barrier to the eastward dispersion of even so excellent a flyer 
as this; but it does come a little beyond even the foothills 
of the Rockies. Thus, on the 26th of June, 1874, being then 
on the Upper Missouri, above the mouth of the Yellowstone, 
near the Quaking Ash River, I observed a few individuals; 
though no specimens were secured to attest the fact, 1 could 
not have been mistaken, as I had long been familiar with the 
lovely birds from my studies in New Mexico and Arizona. 

In general terms, as far as the United States is concerned, 
the Violet-green inhabits wooded regions from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific, spreading over all our territory dar- 
ing March; it is liable to be found breeding wherever suitable 
trees occur, but, like other Swallows, is more or less locally 
distributed. During September it retires southward, probably 
none wintering amongst us. It is resident in Mexico, as Mr. 
Sumichrast informs us, at almost all elevations, and is very 
common. Mr. Salvin witnesses its abundance in Guatemala 
during a portion of the year. 

Iam uncertain to whom we owe the discovery of the fact 
that the eggs of the Violet-green Swallow are white and un- 
marked. The information was long delayed in coming, partly 
owing, no doubt, to the difficulty of getting at the eggs, even 
when the artfully-hidden retreat is discovered. The nest may 
be in honey-combed rocks, entirely out of reach; or in the top 
of a blasted tree, too rotten to be scaled with safety ; or out of 
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reach in a knot hole in strong sound wood. After they were 
found out, and the hole-breeding character of the species was 
established, it was natural that the subsequent accounts of 
cliff and rock nests should be received with caution or mistrust; 
and so much has been said one way and an other, that it will 

tend to put the history of the species in the best light to review 
the testimony on the subject. 

When in New Mexico, in 1864, I found the Violet- Jeroen Swal- 
lows to be very common in the Raton Mountains. This was in 
June, and I have no doubt that the birds were then nesting, 
though I had no chance of observing them closely. I notived 
their close resemblauce to White-bellied Swallows in general 
appearance, and particularly in mode of flight; and I ob- 
served, then as sabsequently, the curiously misleading circum- 
stance that the birds appeared to have white rumps. In fact, 
as is well known, the rump is like the rest of the upper parts in 
color, but the fluffy white feathers of the flanks lie over the 
part during flight, sometimes meeting over the root of the tail, 
thus causing the appearance oberved. This appearance of 
tricoloration—violet, green, and white—is striking. The fol- 
lowing year, at Fort Whipple, in Arizona, I made quite a study 
of these birds, whose exquisite beauty could hardly fail to touch 
even the most insensible observer. They nestled in considera- 
ble numbers in the pine woods about the fort, usually preferring 
the edges of the timber, and constructed their nests of hay and 
feathers in the natural cavities of trees, or in old woodpecker- 
holes. Sometimes isolated pairs occupied the deciduous trees 
in the vicinity, as the cottonwoods along the creek and the 
oaks of the open hillsides; but most of the birds gathered in 
little colonies in clumps of pine-trees. The birds reached 
this elevated locality the second or third week in March, and 
remained until late in September. I considered them the 
commonest of their tribe, quite characteristic, in fact, of the 
Arizona pine-belt. 

In Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico, agrees Mr. Henshaw, 
this Swallow inhabits the higher regions, abundantly in all 
suitable localities, preferring the open spaces or edges of the 
pineries and groves of oaks, where it breeds in old wood- 
pecker-holes. In Southern Colorado, he found it in large col- 
onies at the great altitude of 10,000 feet, early in June, when 
these ambitious little beauties were preparing to nest on high 
pine-stubs. In the same Territory, Allen met witb them at cor- 
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responding altitudes, generally nesting in the wonted wood- 
pecker-holes, but sometimes also in holes in rocks, in company 
with White-throated Swifts. Ridgway has given us our best 
accounts of this rock-building, which I have myself never 
witnessed. The birds, he says, were abundant during May at 
Pyramid Lake, Nevada, where they were observed to enter the 
fissures of the calcareous tufa cliffs, where they doubtless had 
nests. In July he saw them again in the limestone cafions of 
the Ruby Mountains, associated with Cliff Swallows and the 
Swifts just mentioned. Here their nests were in horizontal 
fissures of the rock, and mostly inaccessibe. Two, however, 
were in places admitting the hand ; and these were found to be 
masses of sticks and straws, lined with feathers. One of these 
contained five eggs; the other, three broken eggs and the dead 
parent. The writer continues with a pertinent remark on the 
general subject :—“ Although other observers, whose statements 
we do not in the least doubt, have described the habits of this 
bird as arboreal, like those of the White-bellied Swallow 
(7. bicolor) and the Purple Martin, we never found it so in any 
locality during our trip, it being everywhere a strictly Saxi- 
coline species, and an associate of Panyptila saxatilis, Petro- 
chelidon lunifrons, and Hirundo horreorum rather than of the 
species named, and to be found only where precipitous rocks, 
affording suitable fissures, occurred.” 

This is enough to settle the question we asked each other 
for some years, Where does the Violet-green breed? We have, 
here simply a hole-breeder, indifferent whether the cavity it 
occupies be tree or rock ; and we need not be surprised to learn 
any day that it has been found nestling in a bank of earth, in 
a natural excavation, or even in a Kingfisher’s or Bank or 
Rough-winged Swallow’s hole. One thing, however: it has 
never learned the plasterer’s trade, at which the Cliff and Barn 
Swallows are such clever artisans; and yet it has been stated 
by me, in the “ Birds of the Northwest ”, p. 88, on the authority 
of Mr. T. M. Trippe, to have been found “nesting under the eaves 
of houses, like the Cliff Swallow”, the fact being adduced to 
show that, like most others of its tribe, this bird had at length 
paid its compliments to human civilization. The details of 
the circumstance had not been communicated to me in 1874; 
but Mr. Trippe yesterday (March 17, 1878) visited my study, 
and we had some conversation on the subject. He described 
the nests, in which Violet-green Swallows certainly had their 
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eggs, as bulky structures of mud, and like those of Cliff Swal- 
lows. Being perfectly familiar with the birds, he could not 
have been mistaken in identifying the species; and he agreed 
with me that the birds must have occupied in these instances 
the deserted nests of other Swallows. This brings up Nuttall’s 
early testimony to the same effect, and makes it seem much 
more probable—if it may not indeed be regarded as confirma- 
tory—though he or Townsend certainly got hold of the wrong 
egg, a drawing of which subsequently came into Dr. Brewer’s 
possession through Audubon. We should expect the Violet- 
greens, on yielding to civilization, to come to terms in the 
same way the Martins and White-bellies have, by occupying 
boxes set up for their use, or else to enter knot-holes or the 
crevices behind weatherboards, as the Wrens; but that their 
habits will be modified in some way, and at no distant day, 
there is no reasonable doubt. With which understanding, I 
leave the wilful and capricious little creatures to enjoy their 
hermitages, whether of tree or rock, as long as they please. 


Genus PETROCHELIDON Cabanis 


Hirundo, p., of Authors. 
Petrochelidon, Cab. MH. i. 1850, 47 (type H. melanogaster Sw. = P. swainsoni Scl.). 


This is one of the better-marked groups which have been 
established as generically distinct from Hirundo. In some re- 
spects, it rather approaches Progne. The bill is quite stout and 
deep (for this family), and the nostrils are superior, opening 
without nasal scale. The tail is unusually short, the tips of 
the folded wings reaching beyond it, and is about even, or only 
slightly emarginate, with the feathers broad to their ends. 
The feet are much as in Hirundo ; the tarsi are feathered above, 
and the toes are extensively adherent at base. There is a 
certain bristly appearance of the front and chin, different from 
what is seen in other groups. The tuft of crissal feathers is 
full, reaching nearly to the end of the tail. The species agree 
well in a special pattern of coloration, being steel-blue above, 
with rufous ramp and nuchal band, and usually a frontlet of 
different color from the rest of the upper parts; the under 
parts are not continuously white, as in Tachycineta. The nidi- 
fication of some, if not all, of the species, is peculiar. The eggs 
are colored, as in Hirundo. 

The species are characteristically American, though one has 
been described from the Cape of Good Hope. An Australian 
species referred to Petrochelidon by Cabanis is by Gray ranged 
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in the different genus Hylochelidon Gould. Several species of 
true Petrochelidon occur in Central and South America and the 
West Indies, the actual number being in question. Pending 
satisfactory answer, I continue to present our Cliff or Eave 
Swallow, lunifrons of Say, as distinct from the West Indian 
fulva of Vieillot, though not quite satisfied of specific distinc- 
tion in this case; but I have little hesitation in assigning the 
Mexican P. swainsoni Scl. (= melanogaster Sw.) as a synonym. 
P. peciloma of Jamaica and P. ruficollaris of Peru are closely 
related. 


The Eave, Cliff} or Crescent Swallow 


Petrochelidon lunifrons* 


Hirando, 35, Forst. Philos. Trans. lxii. 1772, 408 (Severn River). 

Hirundo lunifrons, Say, ‘Long's Exped. R. Mts. ii. 1823, 47".—Sw. & Rich. FBA. ii. 1831, 
331.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. 1852, 270 (habits).— Woodh. Rep. Zui & Colo. R. 1853, 64.— 
Cass. Illust. B. Cal. and Tex. 1855, 243.—Haym. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1856, 287 (Indiana).— 
Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 1857, 148.—Brew. N. A. OGl. 1857, 94, pl. 5, f.. 68-73.—Newb. 
PRRR. vi. 1857, 78.—Bd. BNA. 1858, 309.—Xant. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1859, 191 (California).— 
Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1859, 106 (New Mexico).—Ooop. & Suck. NHWT. 1860, 124.— 
Wheat. Ohio Agric. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 374.—Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 436 
(Pennsylvania).—Coues & Prent. Smiths. Rep. for 1861, 1862, 409.—Hayd. Tr. Amer. 
Philos. Soc. xii. 1862, 161.—Boardm. Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 1862, 125 (Maine).— Verr. Pr. Bost. 
Soc. ix. 162, 137 (Anticosti).—Verr. Pr. Ess. Inst. iii. 1862, 148 (Maine).— Verr. Pr. Bost. 
Soc. ix. 1863, 276 (on the migrations, &c.).—Blak. Ibis, 1863, 64 (Saskatchewan).— 
Lord, Pr. Roy. Arty. Inst. Woolwich, iv. 1864, 116 (British Columbia).—Allen, Pr. Ess. 
Inst. iv. 1864, 65.—Ooues, Ibis, 1865, 159, 163 (New Mexico and Arizona).— Dregs. Ibis, 
1865, 479 (Texas).—Coues, Ibis, 1266, 263 (Colorado River).—Mecllwr. Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 
1866, 86 (Canada West).—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii. 1866, 285 —Layard, Birds of 
South Africa, 1867, 55 (Africa! spec. identified by Hartlaub).—Brew. Am. Nat. i. 
1867, 122,—Haym. Cox's Geol. Surv. Indiana, 1869, 218 (abundant since 1849).—Coop. 
Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 33 (Missouri River, “in swarms”).—Zurnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 19; 
Phila. ed. 12.— Dall € Bann. Tr. Chic. Acad. i. 1869, 279 (Alaska).—Ooop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 
104.—Stev. Ann. Rep. U. 8. Geol. Surv. for 1870, 1871, 463.—Coop. Am. Nat. iv. 1871, 
758.— Woodh. Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 173 (albino).—Allen, Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 274.—Allen, 
Bull. MCZ. iii. 1872, 176 (Colorado, up to timber-line).—Scott, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 
223.—Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1873, 235.—Herrick, Bull. Ess. Inst. v. 1873, — (Grand 
Menan).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 5.—Merr. Ann. Rep. U. S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1872, 
1873, 706.—Coop. Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 17.—Coues, Am. Nat. viii 1874, 599.—Kirtl. Pr. 
Cleveland Acad. 1874, 268 (Ohio). 


*Some references to the ‘‘ fulva” of the West Indies, a form scarcely if 
at all different, aro as follows :— 


Hirundo fulva, Vieill. ‘OAS. i. 1807, 62, pl. 32” (San Domingo).— V. N. D. aH. N. xiv. 1817, 
521.—V. EM. ii. 1823, 527, n. 37.—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 126.—Thienem. J. f. 0. 1857, 
149 (Cuba; egg).—Gieb. Vig. 1860, 74, f. 126 (in part).—? March, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1863, 
295 (Jamaica).—Bry. Pr. Bost. Soc. x. 1866, 222 (Porto Rico). 

Cecropis fulya, Boie, Isis, 1844, 175. 

Petrochelidon fulva, Cab. MH. i. 1850, 47.—G@undl. J. f. O. 1856, 3 (Cuba).—Brew. Pr. Bost. 
Soc. vii. 1860, 306 (Cuba).—Gundl. J. f. O. 1861, 328 (Cuba).—? Scl. Cat. AB. 1861, 40 
(Jamaica).—? Sel. PZS. 1861, 72.—Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 291 (Cuba). 

? Hirundo peciloma, Gosse, B. Jam. 1847, 64. 

? Petrochelidon peciloma, Bd. Rev. AB. 1864, 292. 
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Cecropis lunifrons, Boie, Isis, 1828, 315; 1844, 175. 

Petrochelidcn lunifrons, —?—Lawr. Ann. Lye. N. Y. vii. 1861, 317 (New Grenada).— 
Scl. Cat. AB. 1862, 40.—Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 288 —Coues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 72 
(Arizona) —Ooues, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 276 (New England).—Couwes, Koy, 1872, 114.— 
Trippe, Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 48.—Aiken & Holden, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 197.—Mayn. 
Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 369 (New England).—Merr. Ann. Rep. U.S. Geol. Surv. Terr. 
for 1872, 1873, 676, 713.—Coues, BNW. 1874, 88.—Ridgw. Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 200.— 
B. B. dé R. NAB. i. 1874, 334, pl. 16, f. 13.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc, xvii. 1875, 440.—Nels. 
Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 339 (Utah).—Yarr. & Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 11.—Hensh. 
List B. Ariz. 1875, 155.—Hensh. Zeol. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1¢75, 215.—Hensh. Rep. Orn. 
Specs. 1874, 42, 60, 75, 104.—Gentry, Life-Hist. 1876, 190.—Minot, BNE. 1877, 144.— 
McOauky, Bull. U.S. Geol. Surv. iii. u. 3, 1877, 662 (Texas).—Ridgw. Rep. Surv. 40th 
Par. iv. 1877, 440. 

Hirundo opifex, De Witt Clint. Ann. Lye. N. Y. i. 1824, 161. 

Hirundo respublicana, Aud. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. i. 1824, 164. 

Hirundo fulva, De Witt Olint. Aun. Lyc. N. Y. i. 1824, 156.—Bp. AO. i. 1825, 63, pl. 7, f.1.— 
Bp. Ann. Lye. N. Y. ii. 1826, 64.—Less. Tr. Orn. 1831, 270.— Aud. OB. i. 1831, 353, pl. 58.— 
Nutt. Man, i. 1832, 603.—Ornith. Comm. Journ. Phila. Acad. vii. 1837, 193 (Columbia, 
River).—Bp. CGL. 1838, 9.—Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 345 —Towns. Journ. Phila. 
Acad. viii. 1839, 155.—Aud. BA. i. 1840, 177, pl. 47.—Giraud, BLI. 1844, 38.—Gamb. Pr. 
Phila. Acad. iii. 1846, 110 (California).—Denny, PZS. 1847, 37.—Thomps, Vermont, 
1853, 97.—Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1853, 307.—Itead, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1853, 401.—Henry, 
Pr. Phila. Acad. 1855, 308 (New Mexico).—Kennic. Tr. Illinois A gric. Soc. i. 1855, 581.— 
Pratten, ibid. 600.—Putn. Pr. Ess. Inst. i. 1856, 205.—Mazim. J. f. O. 1858, 100.—Heerm. 
PRRR. x. 1859, 36. 

Hirundo fulvus, Willis, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 281 (Nova Scotia). 

Herse fulva, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 341 (in part at least). 

Petrochelidon fulva, Bp. Compt. Rend. xxxviii. 1854, 650 (in part: at least). 

Hirundo melanogaster, Sw. Philos. Mag. i. 1827, 366; Isis, 1834, 783 (name inept). 

Petrochelidon melanogastra, Cab. MH. i. 1850, 47. 

Hirundo swainsoni, Sl. PZS. 1858, 296 (Oaxaca); 1859, 376 (Oaxaca. Mere change of 
name from melanogaster).—Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 290.—Salv. Ibis, 1866, 192 (Guatemala). 

Petrochelidon swainsonil, Sct. Cat. AB. 1862, 40. 

Petrochelidon swainsoni, Lawr. Bull. Nat. Mus. n. 4, 1876, 17 (Tehuantepec). 

Hirundo coronata, Licht. ‘Mus. Berol.” 

White-fronted Swallow, Sw. é Rich. l.c. 

Republican or Cliff Swallow, Aud. 1. ¢. 

Rocky Mountain Swallow, Hazard, Pr. Phila, Acad. 1851, 141 (habits). 

Cliff Swallow, Eave Swallow, Authors. 


Hazs —North America, at large, breeding in suitable localities. North to 
Severn River (Forster, 1772) and the Arctic Ocean; northeast to Nova 
Scotia ( Vieillot, 1823); northwest tothe Yukon. Wrongly supposed to have 
lately migrated into the Eastern United States. South through Mexico to 
Panama at least (resident Mexican birds = swainsoni). ?Not West. Indies 
(=fulva Vieillot). 


CH. sP.—$ 9% Dorso, pileo, et maculd gulari chalybeis ; fronte 
albicante ; gula, lateribus capitis, tectricibus caudalibus superiori- 
bus rufis ; infra brunneo-grisea, abdomine albicante. 


& 9, adult: Back and top of head, with a spot on the throat, deep lus- 
trous steel-blue, that of the crown and back separated by a grayish nuchal 
collar. Frontlet white or brownish-white. Shorter upper tail-coverts 
rufous. Chin, throat, and sides of head intense rufous, sometimes purplish- 
chestnut, prolonged around the side of the nape. Under parts dull grayish- 
brown, with usually a rufous tinge (rusty-gray), and dusky shaft-lines, 
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whitening on the belly, the under tail-coverts gray, whitish-edged and 
tinged with rufous. Wings and tail blackish, with rlight gloss. Bill black; 
feet brown. Length, 5-5}; extent, 12or more; wing, 41-44; tail, 24, nearly 
square. 

The sexes are not distinguishable. Both vary much in the tone of color- 
ation, especially of the rufous parts, though the pattern is much the same. 
The forehead is sometimes white, sometimes quite brown. In young birds, 
the frontlet may be altogether wanting ; the upper parts are lustreless dark 
brown, most of the feathers being skirted with whitish; the rufous of the 
throat and rump a mere tinge, the spot on the throat wanting, and the 
parts often speckled with white. 


ISCOVERY of this notable Swallow, commonly attributed 

to Say, was made long before Long’s expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains, though the species was first named in the 
book which treats of that interesting journey. The bird may 
have been discovered by the celebrated John Reinhold Forster; 
at any rate, the earliest note I have in hand respecting the Cliff 
Swallow is Forster’s, dating 1772, when this naturalist pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions “An Account of the 
Birds sent from Hudson’s Bay; with Observations relative to 
their Natural History; and Latin Descriptions of some of the 
most uncommon”—a rather noted paper, in which seven new 
species, viz, Falco spadiceus, Strix nebulosa, Emberiza [i. e. 
Zonotrichia] leucophrys, Fringilla [i. e. Junco] hudsonias, Mus- 
cicapa |i. «. Dendreca] striata, Parus hudsonicus, and Scolopax 
[i. e. Numenias] borealis, are described, with references to various 
other new birds by number, such as ‘“ Turdus no. 22”, which is 
Scolecophagus ferrugineus, and ‘“ Hirundo no. 35”, which is 
Petrochelidon lunifrons. The next observer—in fact, a redis- 
coverer—was, perhaps, Audubon, who says that he saw Republi- 
can or Cliff Swallows for the first time in 1815 at Henderson, 
on the Ohio; that he drew up a description at the time, nam- 
ing the species Hirundo republicana [sic]; and that he again 
saw the same bird in 1819 at Newport, Ky., where they usually 
appeared about the 10th of April, and had that year finished 
about fifty nests by the 20th of the same month. The next 
year, namely, 1820, Major Long and Sir John Franklin found 
these birds again, in widely remote regions,—the first named 
during his expedition to the Rocky Mountains, and the latter 
on the journey from Cumberland House to Fort Enterprise, 
and on the banks of Point Lake, in latitude 65°, where its 
earliest arrival was noted the following year on the 12th of 
June. Dr. Richardson says that their clustered nests are of 
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frequent occurrence on the faces of cliffs of the Barren Grounds, 
and not uncommon throughout the course of the Slave and 
Mackenzie’s Rivers; and that their first appearance at Fort 
Chipewyan was on the 25th of June, 1825. Major Long’s dis- 
covery was named Hirundo lunifrons by Say in 1823; and the 
following year Audubon published his hitherto MS. name 
respublicana in the Annals of the New York Lyceum of Natural 
History, with some remarks on the species, in connection with 
some observations of Governor DeWitt Clinton, who called 
the bird Hirundo opifex. Meanwhile, Vieillot had described 
the West lndian conspecies as Hirundo fulva; and the future 
Prince Bonaparte adopted this name for our species in 1825. 
Thus, in the short space of two years, 1823-25, the interesting 
Anonyma, ‘“‘ No. 35”, before known only by number, like the 
striped inmates of some of our penal establishments, suddenly 
became quite a lion, with titles galore in the binomial haut ton. 
But it was not till 1850 that it was actually raised to the sub- 
lime degree of Petrochelidon, though it had long been taken 
and held to be a master-mason. 

The Cliff Swallow has been supposed by some to be an 
immigrant of comparatively recent date in the Eastern United 
States; but it does not appear that any broad theory of a gen: 
eral progressive eastward extension is fairly deducible from the 
evidence we possess. On the contrary, much of the testimony 
is merely indicative of the dates, when, in various parts of the 
country, the birds began to build under eaves, and so estab- 
lished colonies where none existed before; and some of the 
evidence opposes the view just mentioned. The Swallows, as 
a rule, are birds of local distribution in the breeding season, 
notwithstanding their pre-eminent migratory abilities; they 
tend to settle in particular places, and return year after year ; 
and nothing is better known than that one town may be full of 
Swallows of several kinds unknown in another town hard by. 
I suppose the real meaning of the record is “only this and 
nothing more”. Nevertheless, these accounts are interesting, 
and all have their bearing ou the natural history of this re- 
markable bird. It was unknown to Wilson. In 1817, between 
Audubon’s times of observation in Kentucky, Clinton says he 
first saw Eave Swallows at Whitehall, New York, at the south- 
ern end of Lake Champlain. Zadock Thompson found them at 
Randolph, Vt., about the same time. Mr. G. A. Boardman 
tells me that they were no novelty at St. Stephens, New Bruns- 
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wick, in 1828. Dr. Brewer received their eggs from Coventry, 
Vt., in 1837, when they were new to him; but the date of their 
appearance there was not determined. They are said by the 
same writer to have appeared at Jaffrey, N. H., in 1838; at 
Carlisle, Pa., in 1841; and the appearance of a large colony 
which he observed at Attleborough, Mass., in 1842, indicated 
that they had been there for several years. During the last- 
mentioned year, they were present, apparently for the first 
time, in Boston and neighboring metastatic foci of the globe. 
The record also teaches that these birds do not necessarily 
change from “Cliff” to “‘Eave” Swallows in the East, for in 
1861 Professor Verrill discovered a large colony breeding on 
limestone cliffs of Anticosti, remote from man, and in their 
primitive fashion. That the settlement of the country has con- 
duced to the general dispersion of the birds during the breed- 
ing season in places that knew them not before is undoubted ; 
but that any general eastward migration ever occurred, or that 
there has been in recent times a progressive spread of the 
birds across successive meridians, is less than doubtful—is 
almost disproven. Birds that can fly like Swallows, and go 
from South America to the Arctic Ocean, are not likely to cut 
around vid the Mississippi or the Rocky Mountains, houses or . 
no houses. Moreover, the scarcity or apparent absence of 
these birds in the Southern States, or most portions thereof, 
may be simply due to the ineligibility of the country, and only 
true for a part of the year. It cannot be that the breeding 
birds of Pennsylvania, New York, and New England come and 
go by other than a direct route; and if not detected in the 
Soutbern States, it must be because they fly over the country in 
their migrations, and do not stop to breed. It is authenticated 
that they nest at least as far south as Washington, D. C., 
where Drs. Coues and Prentiss found them some twenty years 
ago to be summer residents, arriving late in April and remain- 
ing until the middle of September, though they were not as 
abundant as some of the other Swallows. 

It may be remembered in this connection that a happy con- 
junction of circumstances is required to satisfy these birds. 
Not only are cliffs or their substitutes necessary, but these must 
be situated where clayey mud, possessing some degree of adhe- 
siveness and plasticity, can be procured. The indication is 
met at large in the West, along unnumbered streams, where 
the birds most do congregate; and their very general dispersion 
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in the West, as compared with their rather sporadic distribu- 
tion in the East, is thus readily explained. The great veins of 
the West—the Missouri, the Columbia, and the Colorado,— 
and most of their venous tributaries, returning the humors 
from the clouds to their home in the sea, are supplied in pro- 
fusion with animated congregations of the Swallows, often 
vastly more extensive than those gatherings of the feathered 
Sons of Temperance beneath our eaves, where the sign of the 
order,—a bottle, neck downward,—is set for our edification. 
All are familiar, doubtless, with the architecture of these 
masons—if any be not, the books will remove their ignorance. 
But there are many interesting details, perhaps insufficiently 
elucidated in our standard treatises. It is generally under- 
stood that the most perfect nest, that is, a nest fully finished 
and furnished with a neck, resembling a decanter tilted over,— 
that such a ‘“bottle-nosed” or ‘‘retort-shaped” nest, is the 
typical one, indicating the primitive fashion of building. But 
I am by no means satisfied of this. Remembering that the 
Swallows are all natural hole-breeders, we may infer that their 
early order of architecture was a wall, rampart, or breastwork, 
which defended and perhaps enlarged a natural cavity on 
the face of a cliff. Traces of such work are still evident 
enough in those frequent instances in which they take a hole 
in a wall, such as one left by a missing brick, and cover it in 
either with a regular domed vestibule or a mere cup-like rim 
of mud. It was probably not until they had served a long 
apprenticeship that they acquired the sufficient skill to stick a 
nest against a perfectly smooth, vertical support. Some kind 
of domed nest was still requisite, to carry out the idea of hole- 
breeding, a trait so thoroughly ingrained in Hirundine nature, 
and implying perfect covering for the eggs; and the indication 
is fully met in one of the very commonest forms of nest, 
namely, a hemispherical affair, quite a ‘“breastwork” in fact, 
with a hole at the most protuberant part, or just below it. The 
running on of a neck to the nest, as seen in those nests we 
consider the most elaborate, seems to merely represent a sur- 
plusage of building energy, like that which induces a House 
Wren, for example, to accumulate a preposterous quantity of 
trash in its cubby-holes. Such architecture reminds me of the 
Trishman’s notion of how cannon are made—by taking a hole 
and pouring the melted metal around it. It is the rule, when 
the nest is built in any exposed situation. But since the Swal- 
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lows have taken to building under eaves, or other projections 
affording a degree of shelter, the bottle-necked, even the 
simply globular nests, seem to be going out of fashion; and 
thousands of nests are now built as open as those of the Barn 
Swallow, being simply half-cups attached to tbe wall, and in 
fact chiefly distinguished from those of Barn Swallows by 
containing little or no hay. 1 suppose this to be a piece of 
atavism—a reversion to primitive ways. The Barn and Eave 
Swallows are our only kinds that do not go into a hole or its 
equivalent; and the indication of shelter or covering, in all 
cases indispensable, being secured by the roof itself beneath 
which they nestle, the special roofing of each nest becomes 
superfluous. Hence the open cups these Swallows now con- 
struct. 

Considering how sedulously most birds strive to hide their 
nests, and screen themselves during incubation, it becomes a 
matter of curious speculation why these Swallows should ever 
build beneath our eaves, in the most conspicuous manner, and 
literally fly in the face of danger. Richardson comments on 
this singular and excessive confidence in man, too often 
betrayed, and which cannot, on the whole, be conducive to the 
best interests of their tribe. He speaks of a colony that per- 
sisted in nesting just over a frequented promenade, where they 
had actually to graze people’s heads in passing to and from 
their nests, and were exposed to the curiosity and depredations 
of the children; yet they stuck to their first choice, even 
though there were equally eligible and far safer locations just 
at hand. Sir John wonders what cause could have thus sud- 
denly called into action such confidence in the human race, 
and queries what peculiarity of economy leads some birds to 
put their offspring in the most exposed situation they can find. 
We have all seen the same thing, and noted the pertinacity 
with which these and other Swallows will cling to their 
caprices, though subjected to every annoyance, and repeat- 
edly ejected from the premises by destruction of their nests. 
J have two notable cases in mind. At Fort Pembina, Dakota, 
a colony insisted on building beneath the low portico of the 
soldiers’ barracks, almost within arm’s reach. Beiug noisy and 
untidy, they were voted a nuisance, to be abated, but it was 
“no use”; they stuck, and so did their nests. In the adjoining 
British province of Manitoba, at one of the trading-posts I 
visited, it was the same thing over again; their nests were 
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repeatedly demolished, on account of the racket and clutter 
they made, till the irate lord of the manor found it cheaper in 
the end to let the birds alone, and take his chances of the morn- 
ing nap. I think sach obstinacy is due to the bird’s reluctance 
to give up the much-needed shelter which the eaves provide 
against the weather—indeed, this may have had something to 
do with the change of habit in the beginuing. The Cliff Swal- 
low’s nest is built entirely of mud, which, when sun baked into 
‘adobe’, is secure enough in dry weather, but liable to be lovus- 
ened or washed away during a storm. In fact, this accident 
is of continual occurrence, just as it is in the cases of the Chim- 
ney Swifts. The birds’ instinct—whatever that may mean; I 
despise the word as a label of our ignorance and conceit— 
say rather, their reason, teaches them to come in out of the 
rain. This may also have something to do with the clustering 
of nests, commonly observed when the birds build on the 
faces of cliffs, for obviously such a mass would withstand 
the weather better than a single edifice. 

It is pleasant to watch the establishment and progress of a 
colony of these birds. Suddenly they appear—quite animated 
and enthusiastic, but undecided as yet; an impromptu debat- 
ing society on the fly, with a good deal of sawing the air to 
accomplish, before final resolutions are passed. The plot thick- 
ens; some Swallows are seen clinging to the slightest inequal- 
ities beneath the eaves, others are couriers to and from the 
nearest mud-puddle; others again alight like feathers by the 
water’s side, and all are in a twitter of excitement. Watching 
closely these curious sons and daughters of Israel at their inge- 
nious trade of making bricks, we may chance to see a circle of 
them gathered around the margin of the pool, insecurely bal- 
anced on their tiny feet, tilting their tails and ducking their 
heads to pick up little “gobs” of mud. These are rolled round 
in their mouths till tempered, and made like a quid into glob- 
ular form, with a curious working of their jaws; then off go 
the birds, and stick the pellet against the wall, as carefully as 
ever a sailor, about to spin a yarn, deposited his chew on the 
mantel-piece. The birds work indefatigably ; they are busy as 
bees, and a steady stream flows back and forth for several hours 
a day, with intervals for rest and refreshment, when the Swal- 
lows swarm about promiscuously a-flycatching. In an incredi- 
bly short time, the basement of the nest is laid, and the whole 
form becomes clearly outlined; the mud dries quickly, and 
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there is a standing place. This is soon occupied by one of the 
pair, probably the female, who now stays at home to welcome 
her mate with redoubled cries of joy and evstatic quivering of 
the wings, as he brings fresh pellets, which the pair in closest 
consultation dispose to their entire satisfaction. In three or 
four days, perhaps, the deed is done; the house is built, and 
nothing remains but to furnish it. The poultry-yard is visited, 
and laid under contribution of feathers; hay, leaves, rags, 
paper, string—Swallows are not very particular—may be 
added ; and then the female does the rest of the “furnishing” 
by her own particular self. Not impossibly, just at this period, 
aman comes with a pole, and demolishes the whole affair; or 
the enfant terrible of the premises appears, and removes the 
eggs to enrich his sanded tray of like treasures; or a tom-cat 
reaches for his supper. But more probably matters are so 
propitious that in due season the nest decants a full brood of 
Swallows—and I wish that nothing more harmful ever came 
out of the bottle. 

Seeing how these birds work the mud in their mouths, some 
have supposed that the nests are agglutinated, to some extent 
at least, by the saliva of the birds. It is far from an unreason- 
able idea—the Chimney Swift sticks her bits of twigs together, 
and glues the frail cup to the wall with viscid saliva; and 
some of the Old World Swifts build nests of gummy spittle, 
which cakes on drying, not unlike gelatine. Undoubtedly 
some saliva is mingled with the natural moisture of the mud; 
but the readiness with which these Swallows’ nests crumble 
on drying shows that saliva enters slightly into their composi- 
tion—practically not at all—and that this fluid possesses no 
special viscosity. Much more probably, the moisture of the 
birds’ mouths helps to soften and temper the pellets, rather 
than to agglutinate the dried edifice itself. 

In various parts of the West, especially along the Missouri 
and the Colorado, where I have never failed to find clustering 
nests of the Cliff Swallow, I have occasionally witnessed some 
curious associates of these birds. In some of the navigable 
cafions of the Colorado, I have seen the bulky nests of the 
Great Blue Heron on flat ledges of rock, the faces of which 
were stuccoed with Swallow-nests. How these frolicsome 
creatures must have swarmed around the sedate and impertur- 
bable Herodias, when she folded up her legs and closed her 
eyes, and went off into the dreamland of incubation, undis- 
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turbed, in a very Babel! Again, I have found a colony of 
Swallows in what would seem to be a very dangerous neigh- 
borhood—all about the nest of a Falcon, no other than the 
valiant and merciless Falco polyagrus, on the very minarets 
and buttresses of whose awe-inspiring castle, on the scowling 
face of a precipice, a colony of Swallows was established in 
apparent security. The big birds seemed to be very comforta- 
ble ogres, with whom the multitude of hop-o’-my-thumbs had 
evidently some sort of understanding, perhaps like that which 
the Purple Grackles may be supposed to have with the Fish- 
hawks when they set up housekeeping in the cellar of King 
Pandion’s palace. If it had only been a Fish-hawk in this 
case instead Falco polyagrus, we could understand such amica- 
ble relations better—for Cliff Swallows are cousins of Purple 
Martins, and, if half we hear be true, Progne was Pandion’s 
daughter. 

Genus COTYLE Boie 
Hirunds, p., of Authors. 
Cotile, Bote, Isis, 1822 (type H. riparia). 


. Cotyle, Bote, Isis, 1826. 
Biblis, Less. “1837”. 


Tarsus with a tuft of feathers at the base below, near inser- 
tion of the hind toe. Edge of wing not rough. Claws little 
curved, the lateral reaching beyond the base of the middle one. 
Bill very small, the nostrils opening laterally and overhung by 
a membrane. Tail much shorter than wings, emarginate. 
Coloration dull and simple—in the type of the genus lustreless 
brown above and across breast, white below. Eggs uncol- 
ored, laid ia holes in the ground excavated by the bird. 

There is a single American species of this particular group, 
not different from that of Europe, and one of the most nearly 
cosmopolitan of Passerine birds, inhabiting Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America. 


Bank Swallow, or Sand Martin 
Cotyle riparia 


Hirundo riparia, of many pre-Linnzan writers, as Gesner, Jonst., Charlet., Willugby, Ray, 
etc. —L. SN. i. 10th ed. 1758, 192, ou. 4 (ox Fn. Svec. n. 247, ete. ).— Briinn, OB. 1764, 
74, v. 201.—L. SN. i. 12th ed. 1766, 344, n. 4.—Bodd. Tabl. PE. 1783, 32; pl. 543, f.2.— 
Gm. SN. i. 1788, 1019, n. 4.—Schaef. Mus. Orn. 1789, 23, n. 75.—Lath. IO. i. 1790, 575, 
n.10.— Wils. AO. v. 1812, 46, pl. 38, f. —.— V. Ency, Méth. ii. 1823, 517, 0.2.—De Witt Odint. 
Ann. Lye. N. Y. i. 1824, 159.—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad, iv. 1825, 258.—Bp. Ann. Lye. 
N.Y. ii. 1826, 65.—Less, Tr. Orn. 1831, 269.—S. d &. PBA, ii, 1831, 333.—Nutt. Man. i 
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1832, 607.—Temm. Man. i. —,—; iii. 1835, 300.—Kaup, Thierr, ii. pt. i. 1836, 114.— Aud. 
OB. iv. 1838, 584, pl. 385.—Towns. Journ. Phila. Acad. viii. 1839, 155.—Peab. Rep. Orn. 
Mass. 1839, 346.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 36.—Aud. BA. i. 1840, 187 pl. 50.—Macg. Man. Brit. 
Orn. i. 1840, %6.—Blyth, PZS. 1842, 93 (Europe and India).—Siedh. Stubenv. Deutsch. 
1845, 358.—Gir. BLI. 1844, 37.—Lemb. Av. Cuba, 1250, 47, pl. 7, f. 3.—Jones, '‘ Nat. Berm. 
1859, 34".— Brandt, Anim. Vert. Sibérie, ——, 27.—Tobias, Naum. i. 1851, 67 (Oberlau- 
sitz).—Lilj. Naum. ii. Heft ii, 1852, 94 (Northern Russia).—Pésel. J. f.O. 1853, 258,— 
Jéckal, J. f. O. 1853, 367.—Thomps. Vermont, 1853, 98.— Read, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1853, 
401.—Radde, J. f. O. 1854, 59 (Southern Russia).— Vangerow, J. f. O, 1854, 190.—Pratten, 
Tr. Illinois Agric. Soc. i. 1855, 600.—Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1855, 308.—Haym. Pr. 
Phila. Acad. 1856, 288.—Putn. Pr. Ees. Inst. i. 1856, 206.—Miiller, J. f. O. 1856, 226 
(Provence).—Pasel. J. f. O. 1856, 41 (Anhalt).—Marteng, J. f. O. 1859, 216 (Bermudas).— 
Finsch, J. f. O. 1859, 384 (Bulgaria).—Bland, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 287 (Ber- 
muda).— Willis, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 281 (Nova Scotia).—Powys, Ibis, 1860, 234 
(Epirus).—Gieb. Vég. 1860, 73, f. 134.—Kniper, J. f. O. 1860, 284 (Greece).—Hintz I. 
J. f. O. 1861, 224, 228 (migrations, &c.).—Zand. Arch, Mecklenb. xv. 1861, 60.—Hintz I. 
J. f. O. 1863, 424; 1864, 1823; 1865, 233; 1866, 148; 1867, 166; 1868, 394 (Pomerania).— 
Nordm. J. £.O. 1864, 368 (Scandinavia).—Sperl. Ibis, 1864, 283 (Malta).— Wright, Ibis. 
1864, 57 (Malta).—Pdest. J. f. O. 1865, 32 (Anhalt).— Weiz, Pr. Bost. Soc. x. 1866, 267 
(Labrador).—Holtz, J. f. O. 1868, 156 (Gottska-Sandé).—Brown, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1869, 
207 (Madeira).— Fowler, Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 116 (biography).—Trippe, Pr. Ess, Inst. vi. 
1871, 114.—Rey, J. f. O. 1872, 143 (Portugal).—Harting, Man. Br. B. 1872, 35. 

Hirundo (Cotyle) riparia, Schrenck, Amurl. 1860, 389.—Radde, Reisen, 1863, 281. 

Cotile riparia, Bote, Isis, 1822, 550. 

Cotyle riparia, Boie, Isis, 1826, -_—Brehm, Handb. Stub. Hausvég. 1832, 278.—Bp. CGL. 1838, 
9.—Bote, Isis, 1844, 170.—Gamb. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1846, 111 (Cuba).—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 
342.—Burnett, Pr. Bost. Soc. iv. 1851, 116.—McOall, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1851, 215.—Cabot, 
Naum. ii. Heft iii. 1852, 66.— Woodh. Rep. Zui and Colo. R. 1853, 65.—Hoy, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. 1853, 308.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. iv. 1854, 325.—Jéckal, J. f. O. 1854, 496 (Bavaria). — 
Miiller, J. f. 0. 1855, 5 (Northern A fiica).—Cass. Ilust. 1855, 247.—Kennic. Tr. Illinois 
Agric. Soc. i. 1855, 582.—Gundl. J. f. O. 1856, 5 (Cuba).—Newb. PRRR. vi. 1857, 78.— 
Brew. N. A. OGL. 1857, 105, pl. 4, f. 49.—Adame, PZS. 1858, 495 (India).—Bd. BNA. 1858, 
313.—Heerm. PRRR. x. 1859, 36.—Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1859, 106.—Tristran, Ibis, 
1859, 27 (Palestine); 434 (Northern Africa) —Salv. Ibis, 1859, 302 (Eastern Atlas).— 
Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. viii. 1860, 306 (Cuba).—Cab. J. f. O. 1861, 93 (Costa Rica).—Gundl. 
J. f. O, 1861, 330 (Cuba).—Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 436.—Ooues & Prent. 
Smiths. Rep. for 1861, 1862.—Hayd. Tr. Amer. Philos. Soc. xii. 1862, 162.—Homeyer, 
J. f. O. 1862, 254 (Balearics).— Verr. Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 1862, 138 (Anticosti).—Verr. Pr. 
Ess. Inst. iii. 1862, 148.—_Boardm. Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 1862, 125.— Blak. Ibie, 1862, 4; 1863, 
65 (Saskatchewan).—R. Blas. Beigabe J. f. O. 1£63, 46 (Braunschweig).—Swinh. PZS. 
1863, 287 (China).—March, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1863, 296 (Jamaica).—Tristr. PZS. 1864, 443 
(Palestine).—v. Droste, J. f. O. 1864, 423 (Borkum).—Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 65.— 
Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 437.—Dresa. Ibis, 1865, 479 (Texas).—More, Ibis, 1865, 
139 (Great Britain).—Salvad. J. f. O. 1865, 131 (Sardinia).—Bd. Rev. AB, 1865, 319.— 
MeIlwr. Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1866, 86.—Couwes, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 72 (Arizona).—Lawr. 
Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii. 1866, 245.—v. Droste, J. f.O. 1866, 390 (Borkum).—Salv. Ibis, 1866, 
192 (Guatemala).— Drake, Ibis, 1867, 425 (Northern Africa).—Tristr. Ibis, 1867, 359 
(Palestine).—Tayl. Ibis, 1867, 57 (Egypt) —Degl.-Gerbe, OE. i. 1867, 596.—Lawr. Ann. 
Lyc. N.Y. ix. 1868, 96 (Costa Rica).—Ooues, Am. Nat. ii. 1868, 161.—Couwes, Pr. Esa. 
Inst. v. 1868, 276.—Coues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 111 (South Carolina).—Turnb. B. E. 
Pa, 1869, 20; Phila. ed. 13.—Coop. Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 474.—v. Frantz, J. f. O. 1869, 295 
(Costa Rica).—Dall & Bann. Tr. Chic. Acad. 1. 1869, 280 (Alaska).—Coop. B. Cal. i. 
1870, 110.— Sharpe, PZS. 1870, 296 (Ethiopian region).—Z. & B. Lbis, 1870, 200 (Tur- 
key).—Shelley, Ibis, 1871, 136 (Egypt).—Gurney, jr. Ibis, 1871, 74 (Algeria).—Jerdon, 
Ibis, 1871, 353 (India).—Saunders, Ibis, 1871, 205 (Spain).—-Fritsch, J. f. O. 1871, 201 
(Bohemia).—Ooues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1871, 21 (Fort Macon, N. C.).—Allen, Bull. MCZ. 
Ji, 1871, 269 (Florida, in winter) ; 1ii. 1872, 176.—Couwes, Key, 1872, 114.—Tactanowki, 
J. f. O. 1872, 353 (Eastern Siberia).—Aiken, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 198.—Mayn. Pr. 
Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 369.—Scott, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 223.—Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 
1873, 235.—Merr. Ann. Rep. U.S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1872, 1873, 706, 713.—Alst. & Br 
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This, 1873, 59 (Archangel).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 5.—Coues, BN W. 1874, 89.— Hancock, 
B. of Northumb. and Durh. 1874, 81.—Allen, Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1874, 54.—Kirtl. Pr. 
Cleveland Acad. i. 1874, 270.—B. B. & R. NAB. i. 1874, 333, pl. 16, f. 14.—Yarr. & Hensh. 
Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 11.—Hensh. ibid. 42.—Hensh. List B. Ariz. 1875, 157.—Hensh. 
Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1875, 220.—Gentry, Life-Hist. 1875, 194.—Minot, BNE. 1877, 
148.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soo. xvii. 1875, 440.—Lawr. Bull. Nat. Mus. n. 4, 1876, 17 (Tehuan 
tepoc).—Ridgw. Rep. Surv. 40th Par. iv. 1877, 445. 

Cotyle littoralis, Ehrenb. ‘‘Mus. Berol.” 

Hirundo riparia americana, Mazim. J. f. 0. 1858, 101. 

Hirundo cinerea, Vicill. ‘‘ Nouv. Dict. d’ Hist. Nat. xiv. 1817, 526”. 

Cotyle fluviatilis, Cotyle microrhynchos. Brehm, “ Vog. Deutschl. i. 142, 143”. 

Hirondelle de rivage, Buf. ‘‘ vi. 632; PE. 543, f. 2”.—Briss. Orn. ii. 1760, 506, n. 12 (q. v. fora 
long array of early synonyms).—Le Moine, Ois. Canad. 1861, 145. 

Hirundo riparia; sive Drepanis, Briss. 1.c. (Aperavis, Greek.) 

Shore-bird, Wiilugby, ‘Orn. 213, pl. 39”. 

Sand Swallow, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 430, n. 332, 

Sand Martin, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 5€8, n. 10, 

Cotyle riverain, Degl.-Gerbe, 1. c. 

Uferschwalbe, German. 

Bank Swallow, of many English and American authors.—(Not of Cowes, Am. Nat. x. 1876, 
372, and Bull. Nutt. Club, i. 1876, 96, the actual reference being to Stelgidopteryx 
serripennis.) 

Hazs.—Europe, Asia, Africa, America. In this country, the whole ot 
North and Middle America, including West Indies. South America to Brazil 
(Pelzeln). Breeds indifferently in its North American range. Winters from 
the southern border of the United States southward. 


Cu. sP.— 3 2 Murina, alis cauddque obscurioribus ; infra alba, 
torque pectorali murino. 


é 2: Lustreless mouse-brown, the wings and tail fuscous. Below 
white, with a broad pectoral band of the color of the back. A dusky ante- 
orbital spot. Length about 5 inches; extent, 104; wing, 4; tail, 2. 

The sexes are quite similar, and the young differ chiefly in whitish edg- 
ings of the feathers, especially of the wings and tail. Even in the adult, the 
upper parts are apt to be not quite uniform, there being paler gray edgings 
of most of the feathers. The dark pectoral band sometimes extends back- 
ward along the middle of the under parts. Autumnal specimens have the 
secondaries white-tipped. Very young birds have rather rusty than whit- 
ish skirting of the dark feathers, and the white throat speckled with the 
same. 


F this cosmopolite, little remains to be said by any one at 
the present day. One of onr best writers wittily com- 
plains that the poets have stolen our best thoughts; and I 
might lament, that some of my best bird-biographies have been 
plagiarized in the most shocking manner by ornithologists who 
died before I was born. But I forgive them; they contribute 
to my Bibliography of the luminous and voluminous literature 
of the science, in one or another corner of which the anxious 
reader will find all that is known about Bank Swallows. I 
have learned much about the bird from such sources,—more 
perhaps from the much broader pages of another book,—yet 
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find myself unable to contribute anything of note to the com- 
mon fund. Even regarding the specialties of the subject, as 
far as the Colorado Basin is concerned, the appearance of the 
bird’s name in thick type, in the centre of the line, is sufficient. 


Genus STELGIDOPTERYX Baird 


Hirundo, Cotyle, p. of Authors. 
Stelgidopteryx, Bd. BNA. 1858, 312; Rev. AB. 1865, 312. (Type H. serripennis Aud.) 
This genus has the general aspect of Cotyle, the form and 
coloration being much the same; but it differs in several im- 
portant particulars. The essential character is the roughness 
of the edge of the wing, the outer web of the first primary 
being converted into a series of stiff, recurved hooks. Other 
Swallows, as Psaliduprocne Cab., have the peculiar wing struc- 
ture, but are otherwise different.. The design of the structure 
is not clear, but we may readily suppose that the hooks assist 
the birds in crawling into their holes, and in clinging to 
vertical or hanging surfaces. The tarsus is slightly covered 
with feathers above, but lacks the curious tuft seen at the base 
of the hind toe in Cotyle. The lateral claws are curved, and 
do not reach beyond the base of the middle. The basal joint 
of the middle toe is extensively adherent to the outer, much 
less so to the inner. The small bill shows oval superior nos- 
trils margined by membrane behind, but not at all overhung. 
The tail is short and slightly emarginate. The coloration is 
dull and simple, much as in Cotyle, but there is a tendency to 
fulvous not seen in the latter. The eggs are uncolored, and 
Jaid in holes dug in the ground by the birds, or elsewhere. 
The species are few, and confined to America, chiefly in its 
warmer parts. Only one inhabits the United States. 


The Rough-winged Swallow 
Stelgidopteryx serriponnis 


Hirundo serripennis, Aud. OB. iv. 1838, 593, pl.—.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 37.—Aud. BA. i. 1840, 
193, pl. 51.— Van Fleet, Bull. Nutt. Club, i. 1876, 9 (special paper on habits). 

Cotyle serripennis, Bote, Isis, 1844, 170.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 342.— Cass, Ilust. B. Cal. & Tex. 
1855, 247.—? ? Sel. PZS. 1856, 285 (Cordova).—Newb. PRRR. vi. 1857, 79.—Brew. N. Am. 
OGL. 1857, 106, pl. 4, f. 50.—Bd. BNA. 1858, 313.—Kenn. PRRR. x. 1859, 24.—Heerm. 
PRRR. x. 1859, 36.—? S. & 8. Ibis, 1859, 13 (Guatemala).—? Owen, Ibis, 1861, 61 
(Guatemala, breeding).—Coop. & Suckl. NHWT. 1860, 186.—Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 
1860, 1861, 436 (Penneylvania).— Lord, Pr. Roy. Arty. Inst. iv. 1864, 116 (British Colum- 
pia).— Cowes, Ibis, 1865, 163 (Arizona).— Dress. Ibis, 1865, 479 (Texas).—Brown, Ibis, 
1868, 421 (Vancouver).—Butch. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1868, 149 (Texas). —Haym. Cox’s Geol. 
Surv. Indiana, 1869, 213 (Indiana).—Hoy, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1869, 400 (nesting).—Turnb. 
B. E. Pa. 1869, 20; Phila. ed. 13.—Coop. Pr. Cal. Acad. 1870, 75.— Coop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 
110.—Parker, Am. Nat. v. 1871, 168.—Scott, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 223.—Kirtl. Pr 
Cleveland Acad. i. 1874, 272 (Ohio).—Allen, Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1874, 54 (Dakota). 

Cotyle serrepennis, Gregg, Pr. Elmira Acad. 1870. 
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Stelgidopteryx serripennis, Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 314 (type of the genus).—Couwes, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. 1866, 72 (Fort Whipple, Ariz.).—Oowes, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 111 (South Caro- 
lina).—Couwes, Key, 1872, 114.—Merr. Ann. Rep. U. S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1872, 1873, 
113.—Ridgw. Bull. Ess. Inst. v. 1873, 181 (Colorado).—Ridgw. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. x. 1874, 
370 (Illinois).—Merr. Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 8, 87.—Cowes, BNW. 1874, 90..—B. B. dé R. 
NAB. i. 1874, 350, pl. 16, f.12.—Yarr. & Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 11.—Hensh. ibid. 
42, 60, 77, 105.—Hensh. List B. Ariz. 1875, 157.—Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 
1875, 219.—Brewst. Ann. Lyo. N. Y. xi. 1875, 139 (Virginia, habits).—Gentry, Life-Hist. 
1876, 196.—Purdie, Bull. Nutt. Club, ii. 1877, 21 (Connecticut).—Merr. Trans. Conn. 
Acad. iv. 1877, 31._—Langdon, List B. Cincinnati, 1877,7 (abundant; nesting in holes 
in banks like O. riparia).—Ridgw. Rep. Surv. 40th Par. iv. 1877, 440. 

Stelgidopterix serripennis, Wheat. Ohio Agric. Rep. for 1874, 1875, 565. 

A closey related, if really different, species is Cotyle fulvipennis, Scl. PZS. 

1859, 364 (Xalapa); Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 316; Salv. PZS. 1870, 184 (Veragua). 


Hab.—United States, from Atlantic to Pacific, and probably adjoining 
British Provinces. British Columbia (Lord). Rare or wanting in North- 
eastern States (Connecticut, Merriam). South to Guatemala. 


Cu. sP.— 6 2 Murinus, alis cauddque obscurioribus ; infra 
dilutior, posticé albicans. 


$ 9: Lustreless mouse-brown or brownish-gray, paler below, gradually 
whitening posteriorly. Wings and tail darker than the upper parts. 
Rather larger than the last species. No dark pectoral band contrasting 
with white. No tuft of feathers at the base of the hind toe. Outer web of 
outer primary stiffened and converted into a series of little hooks. 

Young: At avery early age, the feathers of the back, rump, and wings are 
suffused or edged with rich rusty-brown, while the under parts are more or 
less tinged with a paler shade of the same. The hooklets of the wings are 
only fully developed in adult birds, and are not appreciable at all in young 
ones. 


F the Rough-winged Swallow, type of a notable genus and 
an interesting species in many respects, no adequate 
biograpby, reflecting all the information we have gradually 
acquired, has yet appeared; though various original contribu- 
tions to such history, as those furnished by Audubon, Brewer, 
Van Fleet, and others, have supplied the requisite material. 
Our Rough-wing was not the first-discovered representative of 
this curious group, superficially so similar to Cotyle, yet quite 
distinct; for, many years before Audubon’s discovery of serri- 
pennis, Vieillot named a Hirundo ruficollis, or H. flavigastra, 
an inhabitant of South America, subsequently determined to 
be a Stelgidopteryx. In later times, several additional species 
have been described; the Cotyle fulvipennis of Sclater, 1859, 
the C. uropygialis of Lawrence, 1863, and the S. fulvigula of 
Baird, 1865, all of which inhabit Middle America, and some of 
which are probably not very distinct species, 
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Audubon discovered his species near Bayou Sara, in Louisi- 
ana, October 20, 1819, but at that time did not perhaps 
recognize it as distinct from the Sand Martin; for he did not 
describe it for many years afterward, and then did so from a 
pair procured in South Carolina. He noted that the bird was 
like the Bank Swallow, ‘ but readily distinguishable by draw- 
ing the finger along the edge of the wing, when the stiff pro- 
jecting tips of the filaments are felt like the edge of a fine saw.” 
He knew nothing of the bird’s habits, and surmised that its 
most habitual residence might prove to be far westward, per- 
haps the Valley of the Columbia River, which was a famous 
ultima Thule in ornithology of the Audubonian period. Its 
distribution is now known to include the entire breadth of the 
United States, excepting some portions of New England, 
whence we have no record as yet. But the bird certainly 
enters New England. This fact was first announced, so far as I 
know, by Mr. H. A. Purdie, who states that an individual was 
shot at Suffield, Conn., by Mr. Shores, June 6, 1874; and Mr. 
Merriam states that Mr. E. P. Bicknell found the bird in numbers 
at Riverdale, New York, within a few miles of the Connecticut 
line. I had written in 1868 that it was singular there should 
be no New England instances on record, ‘as the species cer- 
tainly ought to be found there”; and some of the New England 
ornithologists may learn in the course of time that every bird 
known in a certain portion of the Middle States will also be 
found in the Connecticut Valley. Determining thus the north- 
easternmost point at which the Rough-winged Swallow has 
been found, we may turn in another direction along its sup- 
posed northern boundary. Its name appears in Gregg’s 
Elmira list, but not in MclIlwraith’s Canada West, nor in 
Trippe’s Minnesota. I never saw the bird in Dakota or Mon- 
tana; but west of the Rocky Mountains, Mr. J. K. Lord seems 
to have met with it along the same parallel of 49°; and we 
also have Brown’s Vancouver record. This exhibits a northern 
limit coincident with that of Tachycineta thalassina, and we 
may suppose that the northern border of the United States is 
nearly the terminus of the species, excepting in New England, 
where the bird is not known to go so far. 

In the other direction, the Rough-winged Swallow has been 
traced through Mexico to Guatemala, though some of the 
extralimital quotations of “ serripennis” may actually refer to 
other species. In the Middle, Southern, and Western States, 
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the dispersion of the species is general, calling for no com- 
ment; but the various records from the West may be profit- 
ably analyzed. Dr. A. L. Heermann early found the bird in 
California, as recorded by himself and by Cassin in 1855, as 
well as at other places in Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. 
Audubou’s original surmise respecting its extension to the 
Columbia was verified by Dr. Newberry, and also by Drs. 
Cooper and Suckley, who found the bird common in Oregon 
and Washington Territories, especially coastwise, about the 
cliffs of the bays and inlets. Dr. Cooper noted its arrival near 
the Columbia in May, and its departure in August. In his 
later work on Californian Birds, the latter records his first 
observation of the bird at Fort Mojave, on the 27th of Feb- 
ruary, but adds that he has seen them at San Diego on the 
9th of November and 27th of January, “so that, if they do not 
winter within the State, they do not go far beyond it.” Dr. 
Kennerly found it along the Colorado in February. Mr. H. E. 
Dresser noted its arrival at Eagle Pass from the south the 
21st of February, and observed its breeding at San Antonio 
late in April. In higher portions of Arizona, I found it to be 
a common summer resident, arriving at Fort Whipple late in 
April, and remaining through the greater part of September. 
Henshaw saw it in numbers in Southern Colorado during May, 
and also about the pueblo of Zui in New Mexico; it was still 
more abundant at Provo, Utah, and other points in the same 
general area, where also Mr. Ridgway attests its presence in 
great numbers. In some places, says the last-named, it was 
the most numerous representative of the family next after the 
Cliff and White-bellied Swallows. Other records might be 
cited, but I have given enough to show that the Rough-winged 
Swallow is generally distributed over the United States, ex- 
cepting most of New England, but not much further north- 
ward; agreeing in this respect with the Violet- green, and 
belne: next after this species, more restricted in its habitat 
than any other Swallow of North America. 

Its breeding habits have been specially studied by Dr. 
Brewer and one or two other persons, who have left us the 
record of their observations. The nidification is substantially 
like that of the Bank Swallow, but there are various discrep- 
ancies, as Mr. Van Fleet has shown, even when the bird breeds 
in holes in the ground, to say nothing of the wide departure it 
makes in nesting about human habitations. In 1843 and 1844, 
Professor Baird and Dr. Brewer made some observations, which 
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remain among the best we possess. The following account is 
rendered by Dr. Brewer in his last work :— 

“This species was first found breeding in Carlisle, Penn.,: 
by Professor Baird, in the summer of 1843. The following 
year I visited the locality early in June, and had an oppor- 
tunity to study its habits during the breeding season. We 
found the bird rather common, and examined a number of 
their nests. None that we met with were in places excavated 
by the birds, although previously several had been found that 
had apparently been excavated in banks in the same manner 
with the Bank Swallow. All the nests (seven in number) that 
we then met with were in situations accidentally adapted to 
their need, and all were directly over running water. Some 
were constructed in crevices between the stones in the walls 
and arches of bridges. In several instances the nests were but 
little above the surface of the stream. In one, the first laying 
had been flooded, and the eggs chilled. The birds had con- 
structed another nest above the first one, in which were six 
fresh eggs, as many as in the other. One nest had been built 
between the stones of the wall that formed one of the sides of 
the flume of a mill. Two feet above it was a frequented foot- 
path, and, at the same distance below, the water of the mill- 
stream. Another nest was between the boards of a small 
building in which revolved a water-wheel. The entrance to it 
was through a knot-hole in the outer partition, and the nest 
rested on a small rafter between the outer and the inner board- 
ings. The nests were similar in their construction to those of 
the Bank Swallow, composed of dry grasses, straws, and 
leaves, and lined with a few feathers; but a much greater 
amount of material was made use of, owing, perhaps, to the 
exposed positions in which they were built.” 

In this picture of the bird at home we see it already modi- 
fied in habits by contact with civilization, and require another 
portraiture, which fortunately Mr. Walter Van Fleet has fur- 
nished. In an interesting article entitled ‘“‘Notes on the 
Rough-winged Swallow (Hirundo serripennis), in Pennsyl- 
vania”, published in the periodical above cited, he gives the 
results of two years’ careful observation of the economy of the 
bird, especially in comparison with Cotyle. I condense most of 
his article in the following paragraph :— 

The Rough-wing, unlike the Bank Swallow, is not gregari- 
ous while nesting, the pairing being their only association. 
‘The nests are not crowded together, but scattered at irregular 
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intervals along the banks of streams, wherever favorable sites 
occur. The birds seldom excavate holes for themselves, pre- 
ferring to take some suitable cavity and refit it to their taste; 
thus, they are often found in deserted Kingfishers’ holes, where 
the nest is placed a foot or so from the entrance. They will 
also, on finding a decayed root of sufficient size leading in from 
their favorite sand banks, remove the soft punky wood, follow- 
ing the winding of the root to a depth of about two feet, where 
they place the nest in an enlarged cavity. Besides this, they 
like to build in holes in masonry, near water. In the few 
observed instances of their digging a hole for themselves, they 
worked in rather a slovenly way, making holes larger than 
appeared necessary, and invariably circular at the entrance— 
the Bank Swallows’ holes, on the contrary, being quite sym- 
metrically elliptical, with the longer axis horizontal, and no 
larger than required for the free passage of the birds—too small 
to admit the hand, while the Rough-wings’ nests’ may usually 
be reached without difficulty, except when built in masonry, in 
which latter case the birds may pass through a crevice barely 
wide enough to admit them, providing the cavity within be 
suitable fora nest. The nests of serripennis are more carelessly 
constructed, as a rule, than those of riparia are; the birds do 
not seem to search at apy distance for particular materials, 
being satisfied with anything that may be at hand. One nest 
built in a Kingfisher’s hole in a sand bank about fifteen rods 
from a poultry-yard, was composed entirely of the feathers of 
domestic fowl. In another instance, three fresh eggs were 
found on the bare sand, in a mere pocket barely six inches 
deep, indicating that the mother bird was so pressed to lay 
that she had no time to complete her nest. Not infrequently 
fresh eggs are found in the same nest with others far advanced 
in incubation, and occasionally fresh eggs, others newly 
hatched, and young birds may be found together. 

Other writers witness a still wider range of variation in the 
nidification of the Rough-wings. Cooper speaks of their nest- 
ing in California in burrows in sandy banks, two or three feet 
deep, closely crowded together, and near the upper edge of 
the embankment; as well as of their resorting sometimes to 
natural clefts in banks, in adobe buildings, and even in knot- 
holes. Their breeding in the last-named places is probably 
exceptional, but it is known that even the Bank Swallow, the 
most inveterate and conservative of the family, will sometimes 
take to a tree, and Uensbaw furnishes probable confirmation 
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of Cooper’s suatement. He noticed Rough-wings several times 
in suspicious proximity to some dead stubs; and though he 
never saw one entering the cavities, he thought it probable 
that the birds sometimes availed themselves of such retreats 
in the absence of banks suitable for excavation. 

The general presence and behavior of our Swallows is so 
little varied, as well as so familiar, that nothing need be said 
on this score; the Rough-wing resembles the Bank Swallow 
in these respects as closely as it does in coloration and phy- 
sique. The eggs, as in all our species excepting the Barn and 
the Cliff, are immaculate white, and about as large as the Bank 
Swallow’s, measuring about 0.75 in length by a trifle over 0.50 
in breadth; they are said to be rather more uniformly oblong 
and pointed than those of the species just named, and com- 
monly five or six in number. 

I may conclude by referring to a note which I published 
not long since, on a supposed change of habit of the Bank 
Swallow, but which proves to have really been based on the 
present species instead. As recorded in Am. Nat. x. June, 
1876, 372, under head of “ Notable Change of Habit of the 
Bank Swallow”, I was informed by Dr. Rufus Haymond that a 
Bank Swallow had nested in a building in Brookville, Indiana. 
Mr. Ridgway fairly questioned, in the August number of the 
same periodical, p. 493, whether the species was not the Rough- 
winged, which breeds exactly as Dr. Haymond described, and 
as the two species are so similar as to be confounded some- 
times, even by good observers. Dr. Haymond shortly sent me 
a second communication to the same effect, which I published 
in the Bulletin of the Nuttall Club, vol. i. n. 4, Nov. 1876, p. 96. 
In this other instance, “‘a weather-board had become de- 
tached from the building, leaving a small opening, in which I 
watched for two days a Bank Swallow building a nest.” Since 
then, however, he informed me by letter, in answer to my 
further enquiries, that Mr. Ridgway was right in supposing 
that the birds were really Rough-wings, and not Bank Swallows. 


Genus PROGNE Boie 
Hirundo, p. of Authors. 
Progne, Boie, Isis, 1826. 
Procne, Des Murs, ‘‘ 1852". 


Of large size and robust form for this family. Bill long and 


stout, with much-curved commissure and deflected tip; culmen 
convex, its tomial edge concavo-convex, like +. Nostrils cir- 
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cular, opening upward, without nasal scale. Feet large, with 
strong, much-curved claws; tarsus shorter than middle toe and 
claw ; lateral toes about equalling each other in length; basal 
joint of middle toe freer from lateral toes than usual. Tail 
forked. 

The size of these birds, and their stout, hooked bills, with 
circular superior nostrils, distinguish the genus from any other 
of the family. The eggs of our species are white, unmarked. 
There are two groups to be recognized in Progne. Of one of 
these, Progne proper, the species are glossy blue-black, with or 
without snowy-white on some parts; they have the tail deeply 
forked, the tarsi nearly naked, and the bill at a maximum of 
size and curvature. Other species, forming the subgenus or 
genus Tapera of Bonaparte (1857 ; = Phwoprogne Baird, 1865), 
are plain mouse-brown above, with merely emarginate tail, 
weaker and more depressed bill, and the tarsus feathered along 
the inner side for two-thirds its length. 

The whole group is confined to America, and the species of 
Tapera are exclusively South American. The “ Purple” Martins 
range over both divisions of the hemisphere, and one of them 
is very common in the United States. In this species, and its 
immediate allies, the adult male is uniform glossy blue-black, 
with various reflections. In others, of the duminicensis style, 
the belly and crissum are snow-white. The species to be 
recognized become uncertain if we attempt to push our dis- 
criminations to the lengths that some authors have done. 


The Purple Martin 


Progne subis* 


Hirundo subis, Z. SN. i. 10thed. 1758, 192, n. 6 (from Edw. 120).—Z. SN. i. 12th ed. 1766, 344, 
n. 7.—Bodd. Tabl. PE. 1783, 45, pl. 722.—G@m. SN. i. 1788, 1021, n.7 (H. freti-hudsonis 
Briss.; Hirondelle dela Baie d’ Hudson Buff.).—Turt. SN. i, 1806, 629. 

Progne subis, Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 274.—Ooues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 72 (Arizona).—Coues, 
Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 111 (South Carolina).—Ooues, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 276.—Turnb. 


* The Cuban bird, also attributed to Florida, and probably identical with 
the ordinary North American species, is :— 


Progne purpurea, D' Orb. Ois. Cuba, 1839, 94.—Gundl. J. f. O. 1856, 3.—Thienem. J. f. O. 1857, 
149 (egg).—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1860, 306.—Gundl. J. f. O. 1861, 328. 

Progne , Bd. BNA. 1858, 923 (Florida). 

Progne cryptoleuca, Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 277.—Gundl. J. f. O. 1872, 431. 

Progne subis var. cryptoleuca, B. B. dé R. NAB. i, 1874, 332 (Cuba, Florida?, and Baha- 
mas ?). i 

Hirondelle bleue, D’Orb. 1.c. 

Cuban Martin, B. B. dé R. 1.0 


Other references to the same or a very closely allied bird of South Amer- 
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B. E. Pa. 1869, 20; Phila. ed. 13.—Sumich. Mem. Bost. Soc. i. 1869, 547 (Orizaba).— 
Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 370.—Scott, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 223.—Allen, Am. 
N.t. vi. 1872, 267.—Ridgw. Bull. Ess. Inst. v. 1873, 181 (Colorado).—Allen, Pr. Boat. 
Soc. xvii. 1874, 54 (Yellowstone River).—Ridgw. Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 199, 200.—B. B. 
é R. NAB. i. 1874, 340, pl. 16, figs. 7, 10.—Yarr. é Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 12.— 
Hensh. ibid. 1874, 42, 104.—Hensh. List B. Ariz. 1875, 156.— Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 
Merid. 1875, 213.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 440.—Ridgw. Rep. Surv. 40th Par. iv. 
1877, 439. 

Progue subis, Stev. Anu. Rep. U.S. Geol. Surv. for 1870, 1871, 463. 

Hirundo purpurea, L. SN. i. 1766, 344, n. 5 (from Cates, 1.51; Kalm, iii. 88; Briss. ii. 515).— 
Gm. SN. i. 1788, 1020, n. 5.—Lath. 10. ii. 1790, 578.—Bart. Trav. 1791, 292.—Turt. SN. i. 
1800, 629.— Wils. ‘‘ AO. v. 18—, 58, pl. 39, f.2,3".—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 108,—De 
Witt Olint. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. i. 1824, 15).—Aud. Ann. Lye. i. 1824, 167.—Bp. Journ. 
Phila. Acad. iv. 1825, 255.—Bp. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. ii. 1826, 64.—Sw. & Rich. FBA. ii. 1831, 
335.—Aud. OB. i. 1831, 115, pl. 23.— Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 598.—Towns. Journ. Phila. Acad. 
viii. 1839, 155.—A ud. Syn. 1839, 37.—Aud. BA. i. 1840, 170, pl. 45.—Macg. Man. Brit. Orn. 
i 1840, 245!—Giraud, BLI. 1844, 34.—Jones, ‘‘ Nat. in Berm. 34”.—Thomps. Vermont, 
1853, 97.—Read, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1853, 401.— Wailes, Rep Mississippi, 1874, 318.—Henry, 
Pr. Phila. Acad. 1255, 308 (New Mexico).—Pratten, Tr. Illinois Agric. Soc. 1855, 600.— 

‘  Haym. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1856, 288.—Putn. Pr. Ess. Inst. i 1856, 205.—Mazim. J.f.0. 
1858, 100.— Bland, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 287 (Bermuda).— Willis, Smiths. Rep. for 
1858, 1859, 281 (Nova Scotia).—Martens, J. f. O. 1859, 216 (Bermudas).—Gosse, Alabama, 
1859, 195.—Gieb. Vég. 1860, 74, pl. 137.—Trippe, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi. 1871, 114.—Hart. Man. 
Brit. Birds, 1872, 125 (in two instances). 

Progne purpurea, Boie, *‘ Isis, 1826, 971 ".—Bp. CGL. 1838, 8.— Bote, Isis, 1844, 178.—Bp.CA. 
i. 1850, 337.—Burnett, Pr. Bost. Soc. iv. 1851, 116.—Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1853, 307.— 
Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. iv. 1854, 325.—Kennic. Tr. Iinois Agric. Soc. i. 1855, 581.— Woodh. 
Sitgr. Rep. 1853, 65.—Bp. Compt. Rend. xxxviii. 1854, 650 (California).—Oass. Illust. 
1855, 245.—Newbh. PRRR. vi. 1857, 79.—Brew. N. Am. OGL. 1857, 103, pl. 4, f. 47.—Bd. 
BNA. 1858, 314.—Bd. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1859, 303 (California).—Xant. Pr. Phila. Acad. 
1859, 191 (California) —Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1859, 106 (New Mexico).—Heerm. 
PRRR. x. 1859, 35.—Ooop. & Suckl. NHWT. 1860, 186.— Wheat. Ohio Agric. Rep. for 
1860, 1861, 364.—Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 436.—Ooues & Prent. Smiths. Rep. 
for 1861, 1862, 409.—Hayd. Tr. Amer. Philos. Soc. xii. 1862, 162.— Verr. Pr. Ess. Inst. iii. 
1862, 148.—Boardm. Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 1862, 125.—Blakist. Ibis, 1862,4; 1863, 65 (Sas- 
katchewan).—Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 66 —Qoues, Ibis, 1865, 163 (Arizona).— 
Dress. Ibis, 1865, 479 (Texas).—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 437.—Lawr. Ann. 
Lye. N. Y. viii. 1866, 285.—McIlwr. Pr. Eas, Inst. v. 1866, 87 (Canada West).—Degl.- 
Gerbe, OE. i. 1867, 594 (Europe).— Coop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 113.—Cowes, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
1871, 21.—Bruhin, Zool. Gart. 1871, 14 (Wisconsin).—Coues, Key, 1872, 114.—Trippe, 
Pr. Bost, Soc. xv. 1873, 235.—Kirtl. Pr. Cleveland Acad. 1874, 273.— Coop. Am. Nat. viii. 
1874, 17.—Coues, BN W. 1874, 91.—Gentry, Life-Hist. 1876, 199. Minot, BNE. 1877, 150., 


ica will be found in my BNW. p. 91, and in Baird, Brewer and Ridgway’s 
Hist. NAB. i. p. 328. 

The Progne dominicensis of authors differs decidedly in the white crissum. 
It has the following synonymy :— 


Grand Martinet noir et blanc, (o7 & ventre blanc), Buf. “ vi. 669". 

Hirondelle d’Amérique, Buf. PE. 545, f. 1. 

Hirondelle de 8. Domingue, Briss. Orn. ii. 1760, 453, n. 3. 

Hirundo dominicensis, Briss. 1. c.—G@m. SN. i. 1788, 1025.—V. “OAS. i. 1807, 59, pls. 28, 29"” 
(St. Domingo).—? Jard. “Ann, Mag. N. H. xviii. 1846, 120" (Tobago).—Tayl. Ibis, 
1864, 166 (Porto Rico). 

Progne dominicensis, Boie, “Isis, 1826, 971; 1844, 178".—G@osse, B. Jam. 1847, 69.—Bp. 
CA. i. 1850, 337.—Scl. PZS. 1857, 201; 1859, 364; 1860, 292.—? Salv. Ibis, 1859, 466.— 
#8. 8. Ibis, 1259, 13.—? Tayl. Ibis, 1860, 110.—Sel. Cat. AB. 1861, 38.— March, Pr. Phila. 
Acad, 1863, 295 (Jamaica).—Bd. Rev. AB. 1865, 279.—B. B. d R. NAB. i. 1874, 328. 

Hirundo albiventris, V. N. D. a’H. N. xiv. 1617, 533.—V. Ency. Méth, ii, 1423, 531, 0. 49 
(ascribed to North America). 

St. Domingo Swallow, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 573, n. 18, 

Hirondelle a ventre blanc, V. 1. c, 1823. 
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Hirundo vio acea, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 1026 (Buff. vi. 674; PE. 722; Lath. ii. pt. ii, 574, n. 21).— 
Turt. SN. i. 1806, 632.—Less. ‘‘ Compl. Buff. viii. 498”. 

Cecropis violacea, Bote, Isis, 1828, 316. 

Hirundo cerulea, V. OAS. i. 1807, 57, pls. 26, 27.—Less. Tr. Orn. 1831, 269. 

Hirundo versicolor, V. ‘'N. D. d’H. N. xiv. 1817, 509”.— V. EM. ii. 1823, 522, n. 17. 

Hirundo ludoviciana, Cuv. ‘RA. i. 1817, 374". 

Purple Martin, Hirundo purpurea, Cates. Car. i. 1771, 51, pl. 51. 

Martinet de la Caroline, Hirundo apos carolinensis, Briss. Orn. ii. 1760, 515, un. 17 
(quotes Cates. 51). 

Martinet couleur de pourpre, Buf. “ vi. 676”. 

Purpte Swallow, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 575, n. 23. 

Purple Switt, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 431, n. 333. 

Great American Martin, Hdw. pl.120, (Basis of H. eubis L, 1758.) 

Hirondelle de la Baye de Mudson, Hirundo freti-hudsonis, Briss. Orn. vi. 1760, App. 
56, n. 18 (quotes Edw. pl. 120, and H. subis L.).—Buf. “ vi. 677". 

Canada Swallow, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii, 1783, 575, n. 24 (= subis L.). 

Hirondelle bleuc de 1a Louisiane, Buf. vi. 674 (PE. 722).—YV. 1. ¢. 1823. 

Violet Swallow, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, 574, n. 21 (quotes PE. 722, and Buff. vi. 674. Loui- 
siana). 

Hirondetle bleue, Le Moine, Ois. Canad. 1861, 146. 

Progné pourpre, Degl.-Gerbe, 1. c. 

Purpurschwalbe, German. 


Has.—North America, to within the Arctic circle, breeding throughout 
this range, wintering extralimital. Bermuda. Mexico and Lower Cali- 
fornia. Accidental in Europe. 


Cu. sP.— 3 Chalybeus; alis cauddque nitenti-nigricantibus. 
2 Chalybeo.fuscus, alis cauddque fuscis, infra ex fusco albidus. 


3: Intense lustrous steel-blue. Wings and tail blackish, with bluish 
lustre. Bill black ; feet blackish. Length, 74 inches; extent, 154; wing, 
54-6; tail, 3-3}, forked; bill, 4, very stout, broad at the base, somewhat 
decurved at the end; nostrils circular, exposed, opening upward. 

@: Dark grayish-brown, glossed on the back and head with steel-blue. 
Wings and tail fuscous, paler on the inner webs, with narrow gray edgings. 
Beneath, whitish, shaded with dark gray in most parts, the feathers very 
generally with dusky shaft-line. 

Young birds of both sexes resemble the adult female, though the young 
males are rather darker. The steel-blue appears at first in patches. 


HE question of the winter retreat of the Purple Martin is 

still open, and not likely to be decided till we come to 
some better understanding of the several whole-colored species 
of Progne now recognized as inhabiting Middle and South 
America. No bird of the United States is better known; no 
one is more positively ascertained to leave us in the fall and 
return in the spring; millions of Martins are bred every year 
in North America, and yet I find no unequivocal recognition 
by late writers of Purple Martins beyond the United States, 
excepting in Bermuda, Mexico, and Lower California. It is 
true, we have plenty of references to “ purpurea” as a Central 
and South American bird; but the present technical aspects 
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of the case obscure the whole subject. It may be roundly 
asserted that we have yet to discover where the great mass of 
Martins bred each year in the United States stay in winter. 
Our birds are known to come over our border very early in the 
spring or in February, and gradually spread over the country, 
reaching the highest latitudes by the middle or latter part of 
May. Such early appearance subjects them to painful vicissi- 
tudes of the weather, large numbers baving been known to 
perish in sudden storms or cold snaps. The return movement 
is less regular; it begins early, in August as a rule, but is not 
finished for a month or more. The breeding range of the 
species coincides with the whole distribution in North America 
wherever suitable nesting-places can be found, and the bird is 
moreover resident in some portions. 

But I need not enter upon the full history of so very familiar 
a bird. Its natural nesting places are hollows of trees and 
rocks; the martin-box, or its equivalent, is an innovation to 
which these progressive birds take very kindly, and hardly 
any other way of nesting is known in populous districts, where 
the Martin rivals the Barn and Eave Swallow in domesticity, 
and surpasses the White-bellied by a long interval. In the 
West, the case is different, or was when I studied Martins in 
the then wilderness of Arizona. At Fort Whipple, these birds 
were very abundant summer residents of that pine-girdled 
locality, arriving early in April, and taking leave late in Sep- 
tember. They lived in colonies, and had their being in what 
might be called martin-houses, made by very industrious and 
skilful carpinteros—the Woodpeckers. Many a towering pine 
was dead at the top, like a senile ornithologist whose body had 
outlived his head, and stood the picture of grotesque despair, 
with a load of useless lumber in the upper story. Hither came 
the Woodpeckers—especially Lewis’s and the formicivorus—to 
build baby-houses, like children trooping into the garret. No 
more eligible martin houses could be found than such honey- 
combed shafts, and the birds knew it. Many such picturesque 
establishments were fully tenanted by numerous pairs of Mar- 
tins, who did not seem to confine themselves to deserted Wood- 
peckers’ holes. When once a settlement was effected, the 
Woodpeckers, who might be inclined to occupy some of their 
own premises, had notice to quit, and they generally governed 
themselves accordingly. Peace at any price seemed to be their 
shrewd conclusion; for though they might manage to live, as 
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a philosopher did with Xantippe, it was not worth while to 
quarrel forever with these energetic and voluble birds, and 
suffer for their sense of right. So the Martins had it all their 
own way; and they might be seen roosting on the ends of the 
blasted boughs, with the nervous quiverings so characteristic 
of the tribe, during which their burnished plumage glittered in 
the sun, or more deliberately preening their feathers, making 
the elaborate toilet required to free themselves from some of 
their little guests, or sallying with redoubled volubility after 
some Hawk or Raven that ventured too near their metropolis. 
They added much to the life of these sombre and treacherous 
woods, where danger lurked in the very air at the time of which 
I write, and the thickets screened many an atrocity from the 
light of day. The later Arizonian, no doubt, will find the 
Woodpeckers in undisputed possession of such trees as bis ax 
may spare, while the garrulous Martins cluster round his dwell- 
ing. If he be fond of a morning nap, it may occur to him that 
Tereus, though a reprobate, was not such a bad fellow after all; 
and he may enquire again, between two yawns— 


“ Quid matutinos Progne mihi garrula somnos 
Rumpis, et obstrepero Daulias ore canis? 
Dignus epops Tereus, qui maluit ense putare 
Quam linguam immodicam stirpitus eruere.” 


NOTES TO THIS CHAPTER 
I. 


The following Swallows, ascribed to North America, have not been satis- 
factorily identified :— 


1. Hirundo unalaschkensis, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 1025, n. 30 (from Aoonalashka Swallow of 
Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 571, n. 15).— V. “ OAS, i. 1807, 64"".—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 117.— 
Oass. Lust. 1855, 250. 
Hirundo aoonalaschkensis, Lath. IO. ii. 1790, 577, n. 15. 
Hirundo aoonalashkensis, Turt. Syst. Nat. i. 1206, 631. 
Hirundo aconalaskensis, V. EM. ii. 1823, 526. 
Chelidon unalaschkensis, Boie, Isis, 1844, 171. 
Aoonalashka Swallow, Lath. Syn. ii. pt. ii. 1783, n. 15 (orig. descr. Mus. Lev.). 
Aoonalaschkan Swallow, Steph. 1. c¢. 
Hirondelle d'Ounalaska, V.1.c¢. 
2. Hirundo phenicephala, Raf. Annals of Nature, 1820, 4 (Lexington, Ky.). (See eape- 
cially Cassin, Illust. p. 251.) 
3. Hirundo cinerea, Ord, Guthrie’s Geogr. 2d Am. ed. ii. 1815, 317 (descr. nulla). (See 
Cassin, op. cit. 252.) 


4, Hirundo rupestris, Ord, Gathrie’s Geogr. 2d Am. ed. ii. 1815, 317 (deser. nulla). (See 
Cassin, l. ¢.) 
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Hirundo norreori-lunifrons.*—In the July number of the Bulletin of the 
Nuttall Ornithological Club, received just too late to make use of in the 
proper connection, Mr. Spencer Trotter describes a remarkably interesting 
Swallow, determined to be a hybrid between Hirundo horreorum and Petro- 
chelidon lunifrons. The specimen, shot at Linwood, Delaware County, Pa., 
May 22, 1878, by Mr. C. D. Wood, ‘‘ has been examined by several competent 
ornithologists, who all pronounce its hybrid nature as unquestionable” ; 
and the description given by Mr. Trotter would seem to warrant such con- 
clusion. Above, the bird is H. horreorum throughout, excepting the grayish- 
fulvous rump; below, it has the’ black throat-spot and general color of P. 
lunifrons. The bill is rather thicker, the feet are stronger, and the tarsi 
more feathered than in H. horreorum; the tail is shorter than in that 
species, less deeply forked, with less attenuated outer feathers, and with 
the white spots not so well marked.—Hybridity is very seldom observed 
among the Swallows, and this is the first recorded instance of its occur- 
rence in this country. It has, however, been noted in the case of the 
European Hirundo rustica X Chelidon urbica: see Gloger, Vogel Europas, i. 
417; and Sundevall, Ofvers. Kongl. Vetensk.-Akad. Forh. for 4r 1845, p. 128. 


III. 


A correction.—At pp. 394,395, I have quoted some remarks made by Dr. 
Brewer on the improvement in the architecture of the European House Mar- 
tin, Chelidon urbica. It appears from a note recently published by this 
writer t that no such improvement as was alleged has occurred, the nest 
that is now so well built being that of Hirundo rustica, while that of the 
Martin continues the same. : 


* 1878. TroTTER, 8. Description of a Hybrid (Hirundo horreori-lunifrons) 
between two North American Swallows. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, 
iii. no. 3, July, 1878, pp. 135, 136. 

+1878 Brewer, T. M. [Correction of his error respecting nidification of 
Chelidon urbica (Amer. Nat. Jan. 1878).] < Amer. Nat. xii. no. 3, 
May, 1878 (pub. about Apr. 19, 1878), p. 336. 


Fic. 48.—The Crescent Swallow. (See p. 426.) 


CHAPTER XV.—WAXWINGS 


Fam. AMPELID AG 


As I observed in 1872, this appears to be an arbitrary and 
unnatural association of a few genera that agree in some par- 
ticulars, but are widely different in others. Hardly any writers 
are agreed upon the composition of the group, or the disposi- 
tion to be made of it in the series. It has been made to cover 
the Myiadestinew, Ptilogonydine, Dulinw, and Ampeline; but 
the first-named I have already removed to the Turdida, the 
third may be a Vireonine, and the other two do not seem to be 
specially related. Under these circumstances, I do not attempt 
to define the group. 

The two genera which I shall treat here are Ampelis and 
Phenopepla, each representing one of the more isolated forms 
of American Pusseres. Ampelis stands quite alone, doubtless 
typical of a subfamily at least. Phenopepla is closely related 
to the exotic Ptilogonys,—though not particularly near our 
Myiadestes, which it will be remembered used to be called 
Ptilogonys. 

Genus AMPELIS Linnzus 


Ampelis, Linn. SN. 1735-1766. Type Lanius garrulus. 

Bombycilla, Briss. 1760.—Vieill. Ois. Am. Sept. i. 1807,88. Type B. cedrorum. 
Bombyciphora, Meyen, ‘ —, 1810, —”' (fide Gray). 

Bombycivora, Temm. ‘‘—, 1815, —” (fide Gray). 

Lanius p., Linn, 

Corvus p., Ziliger, 1811. 

CHARS.—Bill short, broad, flat, rather obtuse, plainly notched 
near tip of each mandible, with wide and deeply cleft gap, the 
convex culmen and gonys less than half as Jong as the nearly 
straight commissure, the width of rictus more than two-thirds 
the length of the gape. Nasal fosse broad, but filled with 
short, erect, or antrorse and close-set velvety feathers ; nostrils 
narrowly elliptical, overarched by a (feathered) scale. Rictal 
vibrisse few and short. Wings long and pointed, much longer 
than the tail, their point formed by the 3d primary, closely sup- 
ported by the 2d and 4th, the 5th abruptly shorter and the rest 
rapidly graduated. Primaries 10, but the 1st spurious, so very 
short as readily to escape observation, and sometimes displaced 
to the outer side of the 2d primary—a condition like that seen 
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among the Vireos. Inner quills, as a rule, and sometimes the 
tail-feathers, tipped with curious red, horny appendages, like 
sealing-wax. Tail short, narrow, even, two-thirds or less of 
the length of the wing. Feet rather weak ; tarsus shorter than 
the middle toe and claw, distinctly scutellate with five or six 
divisions anteriorly and somewhat receding from strict Oscine 
character by subdivision of the lateral plates. Lateral toes of 
nearly equal lengths, the ends of their claws scarcely reaching 
the base of the middle claw ; hallux about as long as the inner 
lateral toe. Basal phalanx of middle toe coherent with outer 
toe for about two-thirds its length, with inner toe for, about 
half its length. Body stout. Head conspicuously crested. 
Plumage peculiarly soft, smooth, and silky. Tail tipped with 
yelow (or red). Sexes alike; young different. Eggs spotted. 
Nest on trees. 

This notable genus consists of three species: A. garrulus, 
of the northerly parts of the Northern Hemisphere; A. caro- 
linensis, of America; and the Japanese A. phenicoptera, in 
which the tail is tipped with red instead of yellow. The first- 
named is celebrated for its nomadic disposition, whence its 
soubriquet “ Bohemian”. The general traits and habits of the 
two American species are much the same, and very strongly 
pronounced. They are insectivorous and frugivorous, gregari- 
ous and irregularly migratory, and remarkably silent birds to 
be called “‘Chatterers”, having only a weak and wheezy voice. 
The disposition to be made of the genus is uncertain; Baird 
has called attention to the resemblance in many respects be- 
tween Ampelis and Progne, adding that it would not be surpris- 
ing if these genera should be more closely associated by authors 
than has hitherto been the case. 

The “ sealing-wax” tips have been subjected to chemical and 
microscopical examination by L.Stieda (Arch. Mikr. Anat. 1872, 
639), and shown to be the enlarged, hardened, and peculiarly 
modified prolongation of the shaft itself of the feather, com- 
posed of central and peripheral substances differing in the 
shape of the pigment-cells, which contain abundance of red 
and yellow coloring matter. 

Besides ovcupying due place in unnumbered systematic and 
faunal publications, the birds of this genus, and especially 
A. garrulus, have occasioned some literature of their own, the 
following fragment of which is offered as a contribution to the 
bibliography of tbis particular subject :— 
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Special Bibliography of the genus Ampelia 


1825, De Historiw Naturalis in Japonia Statu,.. .[M.de Siebold]. 
Batavia 1824. < Féruss, Bull, 2¢ sec, iv. 1825, pp. 86-88. 
Editorial notice of the work, only ornithological in giving description of Bom- 
bycivora japonica. 
1627. De Historiae naturalis in Japonia statu, nec non de augmento 


emolumentisque in decursu perscrutationum exspectandis Disser- 
tatio, cui accendunt spicilegia faunae Japonicae, auctore P. F. de 
Siebold, Med. Doct. complurium societatum membro. Bataviae 
(824. < Oken’s Isis, Bd. xx. 1827, pp. 135-143. 
Editorial notice of the work, only ornithological in reproducing the original 

description of Bombycivora japonica, p. 141. 

1831. BreE, W.T. The Waxen or Bohemian Chatterer [Ampelis garrulus in 
Warwickshire]. < Loudon’s Mag. Nat. Hist. iv. 1831, pp. 164, 165. 


1836. Brown, J.S. The Bohemian Waxwing [Ampelis garrulus]. < Lou- 
dons Mag. Nat. Hist. ix. 1836, p. 201. 


1843. Jorpan, W.R.H. Note on the occurrence of the Bohemian Chatterer 
[Bombycilla garrula] near Teignmouth. < Zoologist, i. 1843, p. 188. 


1844. SLrapEN, E.H.M. Note on the occurrence of the Waxen Chatterer 
[Bombycilla garrula] in Sussex. < Zoologist, ii. 1844, p. 762, 

1845. Norman, G. Occurrence of the Waxen Chatterer [Ampelis garrulus] 
near Hull. < Zoologist, iii. 1845, p. 871. 


1845. Storer, D.H. [Occurrence of Bombycilla garrula in Ohio in July.] 
<_ Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist. ii. 1845, p. 52. 


1847. Brrp, W. F. W. Capture of the Bohemian Waxwing [Bombycilla gar- 
rula] in Bedfordshire. < Zoologist, v. 1847, p.1777. 


1848. Bop, T.J. Occurrence of the Bohemian Waxwing [Bombycilla gar- 
rula] near Newcastle-on-Tyne. < Zoologist, vi. 1848, p. 2019. 


1848. Botp,T.J. Occurrence of the Bohemian Waxwing (Bombycilla gar- 
rula) at Earsdon, Northumberland. < Zoologist, vi. 1848, p. 2064. 


1848. Jounson, F.W. Occurrence of the Bohemian Waxwing [Bombycilla 
garrula] in Suffolk. < Zoologist, vi. 1848, p. 2064. 


1848. STRANGEWAYS,R. Occurrence of the Bohemian Waxwing [Bomby- 
cilla garrula] near Yarmouth. < Zoologist, vi. 1848, p. 2064. 


1850. AmuerstT, F.H. Occurrence of the Bohemian Waxwing [Bombycilla 
garrula] near Coventry. < Zoologist, viii. 1850, p. 2799. 


1850. BancLay,H. Occurrence of the Waxwing [Bombycilla garrula] at 
Walthamstow. < Zoologist, viii. 1850, pp. 2767, 2768, 


1850. Bop, T. J. Occurrence of the Waxwing [Bombycilla garrula] in 
Northumberland and Durham. < Zoologist, viii. 1850, p. 2768. 


1850. Bonp, F. Occurrence of the Waxwing [ Bombycilla garrula] in Cam- 
bridgeshire and Norfolk. < Zoologist, viii. 1850, p. 2767. 
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Bonp, W. Occurrence of the Waxwing [Bombycilla garrula] in 
Leicestershire. < Zoologist, viii. 1850, p. 2770. : 


Borrer, W.,JR. Oceurrence of the Waxwing [Bombycilla garrula] 
near Horsham. < Zoologist, viii. 1850, p. 2799. 


BurrouGHeEs, T.H. Occurrence of the Waxwing [Bombycilla gar- 
rulajin Norfolk. < Zoologist, viii. 1850, p. 2767. 


CurtTLER, M. Occurrence of the Waxwing [Bombycilla garrula] near 
Worcester. < Zoologist, viii. 1850, p. 2768. 


Durr,J. Occurrence of the Waxwing (Bombycilla garrula) in Eng- 
land. < Zoologist, viii. 1850, p. 2766. 


ExLman, J.B. Occurrence of the Waxwing [Bombycilla garrula] at 
Piddinghoe. < Zoologist, viii. 1850, p. 2768. 


ELitman, J.B. Occurrence of the Waxwing [Bombycilla garrula] at 
Pevensey, Sussex. < Zoologist, viii. 1850, p. 2768. 


Ettman, J.B, Occurrence of the Waxwing [Bombycilla garrula] at 
Newhaven, Sussex. < Zoologist, viii. 1850, p. 2768. 


Foster, J. W. Occurrence of the Waxwing [Bombycilla garrula] near 
Wisbeach. < Zoologist, viii. 1850, pp. 2766, 2767. 


Gorpon, G. Occurrence of the Waxwing [Bombycilla garrula] in 
various localities in Scotland. < Zoologist, viii. 1850, pp. 2769, 
2770. 


Grey, J. Occurrence of the Waxwing [Bombycilla garrula] near 
Stockton-on-Tees. <  Zoologist, viii. 1850, p. 2763. 


GuRNEY, J. H. Occurrence of the Waxwing [Bombycilla garrula] in 
Norfolk. < Zoologist, viii. 1650, p. 2768. 


HEpspurn, A, Occurrence of the Waxwing [Bombycilla garrula] in 
Scotland. <( Zoologist, viii. 1850, p. 2767. 


HopGxinson, J. B. Occurrence of the Waxwing [Bombyeilla gar- 
rula] near Preston. < Zoologist, viii. 1850, p. 2768. 


Huixs, J.W. Occurrence of the Waxwing [Bombycilla garrula] near 
Deal. < Zoologist, viii. 1850, p. 2767. 


Jounson, HH. Occurrence of the Waxwing [Bombycilla garrula] and 
Black Redstart (Sylvia Tithys) near Liverpool. < Zoologist, viii. 
1850, p. 2769, 


MattuHews, A. Occurrence of the Waxwing [Bombycilla garrula] in 
Oxfordshire. < Zoologist, viii. 1850, p. 2799. 


MatrHews, H. Occurrence of the Waxwing [Bombycilla garrula] in 
Lincolnshire. < Zoologist, viii. 1850, p. 2799. 


NayLor, W. Occurrence of the Waxwing [Bombycilla garrula] near 
Whalley. < Zoologist, viii. 1850, p. 2770. 


Newnan, E. Occurrence of the Waxwing [Bombycilla garrula] near 
London, &c. < Zoologist, viii. 1850, p. 2769. 


1850. 


1250. 


1854, 


1854, 
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NEwman, E. Occurrence of the Bohemian Waxwing [Bombycilla 
garrula] near London. < Zoologist, viii. 1850, p. 2767. 


NEWTON, A. Occurrence of the Waxwing [Bombycilla garrula] in 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, and Cornwall. < Zoologist, viii. 
1850, p. 2769, 


NicHoLis,H. Occurrence of the Waxwing [Bombycilla garrula] near 
Kingsbridge. < Zoologist, viii. 1850, p. 2767. 

Norman, G. Occurrence of the Waxwiog [Bombycilla garrula] near 
Hull. < Zoologist, viii. 1850, p. 2769. 

PLoMLEY, I’. Occurrence of the Waxwing [Bombycilla garrula], &c. 
in Kent. < Zoologist, viii. 1850, p. 2767. 

PortrEer, C. Occurrence of the Waxwing [Bombycilla garrula] near 
Lewes. < Zoologist, viii. 1850, p. 2769, 


Rrrves, W. W. Occurrence of the Waxwing [Bombycilla garrula] 
near Tunbridge Wells. < Zoologist, viii. 1850, p. 2769. 


Ropp, E. H. Occurrence of the Waxwing [Bombycilla garrula] near 
Penzance. < Zoologist, viii. 1850, p. 2768. 


Rupp, T. 8 Occurrence of the Waxwing [Bombycilla garrula] at 
Redcar. < Zoologist, viii. 1850, p. 2767. 


SaLmon, J.D. Occurrence of the Waxwing [Bombycilla garrula] near 
Godalming. < Zoologist, viii. 1850, p. 2768. 


Botp, T. J. Waxwings [Bombycilla garrula] killed in Northumber- 
land. < Zoologist, ix. 1851, p. 3146. 


Durr, J. Occurrence of the Waxwing [Bombycilla garrula] near 
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Stream, viii. Mar. 1, 1877, p. 50. 
Question as to localities frequented during the winter of 1876-77. 


The Bohemian Waxwing 


Ampelis garruluas 


Ampelis garrulus, Z. SN. i. 10th ed. 1758, n. 10 (Fn. Svec. 179).—L. SN. i. 12th ed. 1766, 297, 


n, 1.—Bodd. Tab]. PE. 1783, 16, pl. 261—G@m. SN. i. 1788, 838, n. 1.—Lath. 10. i. 1790, 
363, n. 1.—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 511 —Fox, Newe. Mus. 1827, 58.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 336.-- 
Eneel. Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 1857, 234.—Bd. BNA. 1858, 307, 923 (Fort Riley, Kans., and 
‘‘millions” on Powder River).— Wheat. Ohio Agric. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 374 (Northern 
Ohio, winter, frequent).—Ooop. Pr. Cal. Acad. ii. 1861, 122 (Fort Mojave, Ariz., south- 
ernmost record).—Newt. Ibis, 1861, pp. 92-106, pl. 4 (eggs; first authentic).—Gloger, 
J. f. UO. 1861, 280 (history—from Meves).—Albrecht, J. f. O. 1861, 132 (breeding, from 
Newton).—Verr. Pr. Ess. Inst. iii. 1862, 157 (Maine, in winter, rare or accidental).— 
Boardm. Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 1862, 126 (Calais, Me.).—Blakist. Ibis, 1863, 65 (British 
America).—R. Blas. Beigabe J. f. O. 1863, 47 (Braunschweig).— Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 
1864, 66 (Springfield, Mass.; winter, accidental).—McIlwr. Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1866, 87 
(Canada West).—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. ii. 1866, 285 (near New York City).—Ooues, 
Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 71 (Arizona, fide Cooper).— Degl.-Gerbe, OE. i. 1867, 577.—Ooues, 
Pr. Essex Inst. v. 1868, 276 (New England; rare and irregular in the north, casual in 
the south; Connecticut, fide Wood).—v. Droste, J. F. O. 1868, 38 (Borkum).—Allen, 
Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 579 (Southern New England).—Coop. Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 473.—Turnb. 
B. E. Pa. 1869, 53; Phila. ed. 42 (occasional near Philadelphia).—Dall € Bann. Tr. 
Chic. Acad. i. 1869, 280 (breeding on the Yukon).—Mayn. Nat. 1870, 107 (Massachu- 
setts).—Coop. Pr. Cal. Acad. 1870, 75.—Qoop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 127.—Dall, Am. Nat. iv. 
1870, 600 (Alaska).—Hart. Man. Br. B. 1872, 23.—Cowes, Key, 1872, 115, f. 55.—Aiken, 
Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 198 (Colorado).—Ridgw. Bull. Ess. Inst. v. 1873, 181 (Colo- 
rado).—Ridgw. Aun. Lyc. N. Y. x. 1874, 371 (Illinois).—Swinh. Ibis, 1874, 445 (Che- 
foo).—Coues, BNW. 1874, 91.—Hancock, B. Northumb. & Durh. 1874, 78.—B. B. é R. 
NAB, i. 1874, 396, pl. 18, f. 1.—Ridgw. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. x. 1874, 371 (Illinois).—Hatch, 
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Bull Minn. Acad. 1874, 57 (Minnesota, Nov.-Feb.; sometimes numerous).—Snow, 
Cat. B. Kans. 3d ed. 1875, 5 (one, Fort Riley, Hammond ; another, Ottawa, Nov. 1875, 
Wm. Wheeler).— Wheat. Rep. Ohio Agric. Soc. for 1874, 1875, 565 (Northern Ohio).— 
Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 440 (New England).—Coop. Pr. Cal. Acad. 1875, — 
(Mojave specimen confirmed).—Hensh. List B. Ariz. 1875, 157 (rests on Cooper's speci- 
men).—J{inot, BNE. 1877, 139.—Merr. Tr. Conn. Acad. iv. 1877, 32 (Connecticut, 
casual in winter). 

Ampelis garrula, Swink. PZS. 1863, 298 (China).—Bd. Rev. AB. 1866, 405, fig.—v. Droste, 
J. f. O. 1869, 112 (Fi16).—Swinh. PZS. 1871, 374 (Northern China).—Alston, Ibis, 1873, 
60 (Archangel).—Swinh. Ibis, 1873, 362 (Shanghai).—Swinh. Ibis, 1874, 158 (Hakodadi). 

Bombycivora garrula, Temm. Man. i. 1815”, 124; iii, 1835, 71.—Nawm. Vog. Deutschl. 
ii. 1822, 143. 

Bombycilla garrula, Vieill. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 766.—Bp. Aun. Lye. N. Y. ii. 1826 (whole 
volume dated 1828), 438, n. 65 bis.—Bp. Zool. Journ. iii, 1827, 51, n. 65 bis.— Bp. Am. 
Orn. iii. 1828, —, pl 16, f.2.—Less. Tr. Orn. 1831, 367.—S. dR. EBA. ii. 1831, 237.— 
Brehm, Hdbh. Stub. Hausv. 1832, 292.— Nutt. Man. ii. 1834, 579.—Bp. CGL. 1838, 9.— 
Aud. OB. iv. 1838, 4€2, pl. 363 (Philadelphia, Long Island, Massachusetts).— Peabd. Rep. 
Orn. Maas. 1839, 290 (Massachusetts, one instance).—Aud. Syn. 1839, 165.—Macg. Man. 
Br. Orn. i. 1840, 183.—Keys. d Blas. Wirb. Eur. 1840, 167.—Aud. BA. iv. 1842, 165, pl. 
245.—Giraud, BLI. 1844, 165.—Siedh. Stubenv. Deutschl. 1845, 332.—Storer, Pr. Bost. 
Soe. ii. 1845, 52 (Ohio, in July).—Brandt, Anim. Vert. Sibérie, —, 25.—Degl. OB. i. 
1849, 349.—Kjarb. Naum. i. 1850, 41 (Deanmark).—Tobias, Naum. i 1851, 55 (Ober- 
lausitz).—Read, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1853, 397 (Ohio).—_Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1853, 381 
(Wisconsin).— Wentzel, J. f. O. 1853, 433.—Gloger, J. f. O. 1854, 175.— Vang. J. f. 0. 1855, 
185.—Kennie. Tr. Illinois Agric. Soc. i. 1855, 584 (Illinois).—Miiller, J. f. O. 1856, 220 
(Provence).—Putn. Pr. Ess. Inst. i. 1856, 228 (Massachusetts).— Wolley, PZS. 1857, 
55, pl. 122 (nest and eggs—first authentic instance).—Gade, J. f. O. 1859, 436.—Cab. 
J. f. O. 1859, 80, pl. 1 (eggs).—Maaim. J. f. O. 1858, 189 (Upper Missouri River).—Bolle, 
J. £ O. 1859, 125 (Brandenburg).—Holland, J. f.O. 1859, 446.—Preen, J. f. O. 1859, 457.— 
Dubois, Rev. et Mag. de Zool. xii. 1860, 64, pl. 2, f.4 (egg; name B. cerulea on plate). — 
Gieb. Vig. 1860, 79, f. 143.—Zand. Arch. Mecklenburg, xv. 1861, 61.—Hintz I, 
J. f. O. 1861, 229 (migrations).—Iadde, Reisen, 1863, 200.—Ieif, Zool. Gart. v. 1864, 
126 (breeding).—Meyer, Zool. Gart. v. 1864, 155.—Holtz, J. f. O. 1864, 220 (Neu-Vor- 
pommern).—Hiniz I, J. f. O. 1863, 414; 1864,170; 1865, 88; 1866,95; 1867, 156; 1868, 299 
(Pomerania).—Stricker, Zool. Gart. ix. 1868, 222 (etymological).—Homeyer, J. f. O. 
1€69, 124 (Eastern Siberia).—Tacz. J. f. O. 1872, 442 (Siberia).—Kneel. Pr. Cleveland 
Acad. 1874, 276 (Ohio, frequent in winter). 

Bombycilla garrulus, Kaup, Thierr. ii. pt. i. 1836, 173.—Nordm. J. £. O. 1858, 307 (breeding) ; 
1264, 363 (Lapland). 

Bombycilla cerulea, Dubois, Rev. Mag. Zool. xii. 1860, misprinted name on pl. 2. 

Bombyciphora polioceelia, Meyer, “ Vég. Liv. u. Estbl. 1815, 104”. 

Bombycilla, Schwenckfeld, Theriot. Silesia, 1603, 229 (a good account). 

Gnaphalvs, Geener, De Avibus, ed. of 1617, 446 (orig. ed. 1555). 

Garrulus bohemicus, Gesn. De Avibus, ed. of 1617, 636, with recognizable figure (orig. 
ed, 1555, p. 703).—Aldrov. ‘‘ Orn. i. 796, pl. 798”.—Linn. Syst. Nat. 6thed. gen. 78, sp. 1.— 
Willugh. “ Orn. 90, pl. 20".—Albin, Nat. Hist. Birds, ii. 1738, 25, pl. 26. 

Ampelis, Moehr. “Gen. Av. 1752, 29”. 

Lombycilla bohemica, Briss. Orn. ii. 1760, 333, n. 63.— Leach, ‘' Cat. 1810, 18”.— Steph. Gen. 
Zool. x. 1817, 421, pl. 34.—Eyton, ‘Cat. —, 8”.—Brehm, “ Vig. Deutschl. 219". 

Lanius garrulus, LD. ‘ Fn. Svec. 179"’.—Scop. Bemerk. ed. Giinth. 1770, 18, n. 20. 

Turdus garrulus, Schaef. Mus. Orn. 1739, 20, n. 67. 

Parus bombycil.a, Pallas, Zoog. R.-A. i. 1831, 548, 

European Chatterer, European Waxwing, Black-throated Waxwing, Bohemian Wax- 
wing, Waxen Chatterer, English and American Authors. 

Seldenschwantz, Frisch, Vég. 1739, pL 32. 

Seidenschwanz, Gemetner Seidenschwanz, Europiiischer Seldenschwanz, German. 

Grand Jascur, Jaseur de Boheme, Jaseur d’Europe, French.—Buf. “ Hist. Nat. Ois. iii. 
429, pl.26”; Pl. Enlum. 261. 


Has.—Northerly portions of the Northern Hemisphere. In America, 
south regularly to the northern tier of States, and in the Rocky Mountains 
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to Colorado; irregularly or casually to about 35° (Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, New Mexico, and Arizona). Only known to breed 
in America on the Yukon and Anderson Rivers; believed to do so in the 
Rocky Mountains at latitude 49° N. (Cowes). Scarcely known on the 
Pacific coast of the United States except in Alaska. 


Cu. sP.— gf 9 Crisso castaneo, abdomine griseo-plumbeo, fronte 
rubescente, alis albo et flavo notatis. 


g 2: General color brownish-ash, shading insensibly from the clear ash of 
the tail and its upper coverts and rump into a reddish-tinged ash anteriorly, 
this peculiar tint heightening on the head, especially on the forehead and 
sides of the head, into orange-brown. A narrow frontal line, and broader 
bar through the eye, with the chin and throat, sooty-black, not or not 
sharply bordered with white. No yellowish on belly. Under tail-coverts 
orange-brown, or chestnut. Tail ash, deepening to blackish-ash toward the 
end, broadly tipped with rich yellow. Wings ashy-blackish; primaries 
tipped (chiefly on the outer webs) with sharp spaces of yellow, or white, 
or both; secondaries with white spaces at the ends of the outer webs, 
the shafts usually ending with enlarged, horny, red appendages. Primary 
coverts tipped with white. Bill blackish-plumbeous, often paler at base 
below; feet black. Length, 7 or 8 inches; wing, about 44; tail, 24. 

The sexes of this beautiful bird are alike, and the principal variations, 
aside from mere shade of the body-color, consist in the markings of the 
wings. In the finest specimens before me, the ends of the primary quills 
are rich yellow, like the tips of ihe : 
tail-feathers, forming broad firm 
spaces, in a continuous line when 
the wing is closed, with narrower 
offsets going around the ends of 
the quills. In less perfect speci- 
mens, these markings are simply 
white, are less firm, and do not 
appear on all the quills. The 
secondaries may or may not show Fic. 49.—Wing-tips of Ampelis garrulus. 
the red “sealing-wax” tips, but in adult birds at least probably always 
show white markings at the ends, and the same is the case with the prim- 
ary coverts. These wing-markings, with the chestnut crissum, and absence 
of yellowish on the belly, will always distinguish the species from A. 
cedrorum, independently of its much superior size. Young: There is an 
early streaked stage of plumage, exactly corresponding to that described 
under head of A. cedrorum. 


HIS famous vagabond wandered into literature, with fine 

“ Bohemian” instinct, at so remote a period in the history 

of ornithology, that it is not easy to determine which was its 
original nom de plume among the many aliases we find. The 
derivation of each of the names it has borne is, however, well 
determined. Ampelis, the current name of the genus, applied 
to this bird by Linnwus in 1735, is obviously from the Greek 
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duredoc, the grape-vine—the root of a set of words signifying 
or relating to the vine and vineyard, a8 dyzededy, dyrededy, 
Gprehoy, auxédwos, and many others; the form dyzedic itself 
appears in some of the lexicons, not of the highest authority, 
as a diminutive of duzedoc, and I also find dpzedcdy itself given 
as the name of some small unknown bird, “avicula quedam 
incerta,” which either frequented vineyards, or was a noted 
berry-eater. Ampelis, as the name of the bird, occurs in Aris- 
tophanes, but what he meant by it is unknown; certainly, the 
Waxwing never frequented the vineyards of the south of Europe 
to any extent. The name does not occur in Aristotle, nor do I 
find it used in connection with the Waxwing by the writers 
of the 16th and 17th centuries; Linnzeus may possibly have 
first affixed it to this bird in 1735. Before this time, however, 
the bird had, of course, been long and well known to the peo- 
ple of Northern Europe, and had received a number of vernac- 
ular or popular names, among which the equivalents of “ silky- 
tail” and “‘Bohemian” are conspicuous. The latter term doubt- 
less had its original application in the appearances of the bird 
in Bohemia, and stuck to it, as indicating its wandering dispo- 
sition, in the tropical sense we now attach to the term. In any 
event, our Waxwing became the “Bohemian Jay” of writers 
of the 16th and 17th centuries, this book-name being generally 
rendered Garrulus bohemicus, as by Gesner* and many others 
who wrote their treatises in Latin, or gave birds Latin names. 
The various equivalents of ‘‘silky-tail” are specially interest- 
ing, as they are the source of the quasi-Latin name Bombycilla 
(f6u308, bombyx, a worm—and species of Bombyx are the silk- 
worms) by simple translation of sidenswantz, seydenschwanz, 
seidenschwanz, and other forms of “ silk-tail”. This is used also 


* Gesner (p. 446, ed. of 1617) treats very briefly “‘ de gnaphalo” (Gnaphalvs, 
Tvagadoc), which he says is the bird called Seydenschwanz in German, and 
which is probably so named from the character of the plumage. He refers 
to a subsequent page of his work (p. 636), where the same bird is described 
and figured under the name of Garrvlvs Bohemicus. Here we read :—“ Gar- 
rvlum Bohemicum appello auem hance, cuius picturam ab Argentoratensi 
pictore accepi, qui nomen eius ignorabat, sed ab aliis postea didici hac 
specie auem circa Norimbergam vocavi Behemle id est Bohemicam, . 
Alii alio Germanico Zinzerelle vocitant, haud scio an a vocis imitatioue.” 
From the way this paragraph opens, we are free to infer that this was the 
original use of the term Garrulus bohemicus in this connection. He de- 
scribes and figures the Waxwing unmistakably, even to the sealing-wax 
tips (“‘macule quinew egregie rubentes, quas natura corneas esse quidam 
mihi retulit”). 
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by Schwenckfeld in 1603 in his ‘ Theriotropbevm Silesie”; 
and it became a generic name with Brisson in 1760, and 
later with Vieillot. It is interesting to observe, in this con- 
nection, that a modern Greek name of the bird, prégados (or 
Gnaphalvs, as rendered by Gesner), is of similar import, mean- 
ing a lock of wool; the obvious implication of all these terms 
being the remarkably smooth, soft, as if fleecy, plumage of 
the bird, as characteristic as the berry-eating habits, which the 
set of words from dyzedog signalize. The impertinence of the 
English term “chatterer” as applied to birds of this genus 
has been frequently criticised by writers, the species being 
notably silent, or only sibilant. Ido not know when or by 
whom the name may have been first used in this connection, 
or what equivalents may be found in other languages. The 
term may be simply rooted in Garrulus, which, as we have 
seen, was long in use for the bird, not considered as specially 
loquacious, but simply as a species of Jay; yet we may readily 
suppose that the enormous multitudes which sometimes ap- 
pear make a great deal of noise, about the quality of which 
people were not very particular when they came to call the 
birds “‘ chatterers”. The Linnzan use of garrulus as a trivial 
designation may have been purely arbitrary, or by simple ver- 
sion of an old generic into a new specific term; his practice of 
naming justifies either supposition. There is, however, as we 
learn from Gesner (see note on a preceding page), among the 
old vernacular names of the bird one derived from its voice ; 
this is Zinzerelle, a word well formed to express the soft sibi- 
lant notes of the bird. The meaning of our English name 
“ Waxwing” is obvious; the period and circumstances of its 
introduction I know not. 

In olden times, when popular ignorance dreaded everything 
extraordinary, the occasional apparitions of the Bohemian 
Waxwing caused general consternation, and supernatural 
powers of portent were attributed to the bird that came 
whence uo one knew, and departed as mysteriously. I could 
fill many pages with the history of such occurrences, often 
couched in the most exaggerated language; but a few. ex- 
amples must suffice. Thus, Gesner narrates that in the year 
of our Lord 1552, these birds appeared between Mayence 
and Bingen on the Rhine in such numbers that they darkened 
the light of day as they flew—‘inter Mogentiam & Bingam 
iuxta Rbenum maximis examinibus apparuerunt in tanta copia, 
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vt subito qua transuolabant, ex vmbra earum veluti nox 
vappareret.” Many, he says, were caught and eaten; and 
pictures of the unknown birds which caused such a prodigy 
were published. ‘‘Rari sunt plerisque in lovis, & cum ap- 
parent pestilens aeris mutatio expectatur”; and such phenom- 
ena were long held to presage war, pestilence, and other public 
calamities, or to foretell some national event soon to transpire. 

In February, 1530, accordiug to Aldrovandi, a visitation 
occurred, marking the coronation of Charles V. at Bologna; 
in 1551, large flocks appeared, spreading in numbers through 
the Modenese, the Plaisantine, and other parts of Italy, but 
apparently avoiding the Ferrarese, as if to escape the earth- 
quake which was soon afterward felt; and in 1571 flocks of 
hundreds were seen flying about in the same country. Bona. 
parte, in whose account of 1828 I find these items from Aldro- 
vandi, states that they have of late years been extremely rare 
in Italy, Germany, and especially France, being seen only 
singly or in stray companies of small extent. In the winter 
of 1810, large flocks were dispersed through England, from 
which period, says Bonaparte, we do not find the bird re- 
corded by English writers until February, 1822, when, as well 
as during the following winter, a few were observed. In Necker’s 
memoir on the birds of Germany, as quoted by the same 
writer, it is stated that from the beginning of the present cen- 
tury only two considerable flights had been observed in that 
canton, one in January, 1807, the other in January, 1814, in 
which year the birds were numerous, and did not depart until 
March. In 1807, they were dispersed over much of Westeru 
Europe; and they were seen near Edinburgh early in that 
year. Of very late years, their appearances in Great Britain 
have been frequently noticed, as may be gathered from the 
number of references I present in the foregoing bibliography ; 
the year 1850 is specially prominent in these chronicles. They 
also visited England, Germany, &c., in unusual abundance in 
the winter of 1866-67, as testified by the various records I have 
presented. Schoepff states (Zool. Gart. 1867, p. 160) that their 
then appearance in Switzerland was for the first time since 1811. 

The history of the Waxwing in America, to which we wil] now 
confine our attention, has never been written in full. It was 
unknown as an American bird to Vieillot and Wilson; and any 
early writer who may have attributed it to this country meant 
the Cedar-bird, A. cedrorum, which was long regarded by some 
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as only a variety of the Bohemian Waxwing, though Catesby, 
Brisson, and others knew better. The Bohemian appears to 
have been first discovered in America “in the spring of 1826, 
near the sources of the Athabasca, or Elk River, by Mr. Drum- 
mond”, as we are informed by Sir John Richardson, who says 
that he saw it himself the same season at Great Bear Lake, in - 
latitude 65°. The Athabasca specimens were transmitted to 
England, and communicated by Mr. Leadbeater to the Prince 
of Musignano, who in 1828 described and figured the species 
upon this material in his ‘American Ornithology”. Richard. 
son’s account, in the “Fauna Boreali-Americana”, did not 
appear until 1829, and doubtless the first well-founded publica- 
tion of the species as an American bird was in the Appendix 
of Bonaparte’s ‘“‘ Synopsis”, in the second volume of the Annals 
of the Lyceum of Natural History of New York, page 438, where 
the species is numbered 65 bis. In this place, Bonaparte simply 
notes, “‘ Inhabits near the Rocky Mountains”; but in his ““Amer- 
ican Ornithology ” he gives the long and interesting account 
of the bird from which I have already extracted some items 
bearing on its general history. “Referring to the Athabasca 
specimen described, he states that it was a female, taken on 
the 20th of March, 1825, while Richardson gives the date as 
1826. The last-named states that the bird appears in flocks at 
Great Bear Lake about the 24th of May, when the spring thaw 
exposes the berries on which it feeds; that it remains but a 
few days; that its breeding-place was unknown to him, but 
believed to be in the rugged and secluded mountain-limestone 
districts in the 67th and 68th parallels, where the common 
juniper, on the fruit of which it feeds, abounds. He adds a 
note of his observation of a large flock on the Saskatchewan 
early in May, 1827, when several hundred individuals alighted 
with loud twittering on one or two trees of a poplar grove, and 
stayed about an hour. 

Such is the substance of our original advices, which, how- 
ever, did not long remain unique. Townsend did not observe 
the bird on the Columbia, and Nuttall’s account was merely a 
note derived from Richardson; but Audubon, in 1838, gave 
some additional particulars. This author states that the south- 
ernmost locality where he has known the bird to be procured is 
the vicinity of Philadelphia, where, as well as on Long Island, 
several were shot in 1831 and 1832, and that a pair were seen 
and pursued, but without success, by his sons near Boston in 

30 BC 
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the latter year. His figures were drawn from Nova Scotian 
specimens presented to him by Thomas McCulloch, of Pictou, 
who procured several others in 1834, and contributed the very 
graphic and touching biographical sketch with which Audu- 
bon’s account of the species concludes. The species appears in 
Peabody and Giraud, and in the course of the next decade or 
two we find it fairly represented in current literature through 
reports of its presence in various uortherly States: Ohio, 
Storer, 1845; Wisconsin, Hoy, 1853; Ohio, Read, the same 
year; Illinois, Kennicott, 1854; Massachusetts, Kneeland, 
1857; and there are doubtless other accounts of this period 
which I have not at hand. Dr. Brewer’s late notice mentions 
a flock of twenty or thirty which appeared in Boston in mid- 
winter, ‘‘ somewhere about 1844”. 

Up to the year 1858, we had no evidence of the gathering of 
American Bohemians in the enormous multitudes which early 
made them famous in Europe. At that date, however, Profes- 
sor Baird made known an instance of such prodigious flocking 
of the species, giving us at the same time one of our western- 
most records. ‘ Mr. Drexler,” he says, “ saw ‘ millions’ of this 
species while in the winter camp of the South Pass wagon road 
party, at the head of Powder River, Nebraska. Every tree for 
miles was filled with them, the flock rivalling that of the wild 
pigeon in its size” (BNA. p. 923). This record remains singular 
to this date, as the numerous isolated notices of the bird we 
have since acquired all relate to ordinary occurrences in par- 
ticular localities; though it should be added that Mr. McIlwraith 
reports the irregular occurrence of “ vast” flocks in Canada 
West. 

In 1861, Dr. J. G. Cooper presented the account of his cap- 
ture of a single individual at Fort Mojave, Arizona, the first- 
known instance of the occurence of the bird in the United 
States west of the Rocky Mountains, and the southernmost on 
record. “It appeared on January 10th, after a stormy period 
which had whitened the tops of the mountains with snow, and 
was alone, feeding on the berries of the mistletoe, when I shot 
it.” Doubtless, as Dr. Cooper surmises, this individual was a 
straggler from some of the neighboring mountains. I under- 
stand that the validity of the record has been suspected ; but, 
in one of his late papers, Dr. Cooper states that the specimen 
is preserved in the California Academy of Science to vouch for 
the correctness of his identification. All the citations of ‘ Ari- 
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zona” for the species rest on this capture, and no other person 
seems to have found the bird so far south and west. 

Though the Bohemians havescarcely been found in the Pacific 
Province of the United States, the Rocky Mountain region, as 
might be supposed, seems to be the main line of migration along 
which the birds push farthest, as we:l as most regularly, into 
the United States in winter. In 1860, Dr. Hayden took such 
a large series on Deer Creek that we may infer he found the 
birds abundant. In Colorado, according to Mr. T. M. Trippe, 
the Bohemians are “ abundant” in certain mountainous locali- 
ties, as at Idaho Springs, from November or December until 
March. Baird and Ridgway state, in their portion of the His- 
tory of ‘North American Birds”, that the bird extends along 
the Rocky Mountains and the plains as far as Fort Massachu- 
setts (New Mexico) and Fort Riley, Kansas. In the East, 
records have multiplied of late years, but it is unnecessary to 
analyze the evidence, as it shows nothing but what we have 
already seen. For the Pacific region, I possess but a single 
record, that lately furnished by Captain Charles Bendire, from 
observations made at Camp Harney, Oregon, and published in 
“ Forest and Stream” ot February 17, 1876. 

From all the facts we have acquired, we make out an extreme 
southern range of the species in America to about 35° north ; 
its regular or at least normal occurence in winter in the region 
of the Great Lakes to Northern Ohio, and in the Rocky Mount- 
ain region to the State of Colorado; its irregular but frequent 
appearance in Northern New England; its casual presence in 
severe winters in Southern New England, the Middle States 
to Philadelphia, Southern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Kansas ; 
and its apparent scarcity in the Pacific Province. 

All this matter, it will be remembered, bears only on the south- 
ward migration of the species in the fall from its boreal summer 
home; we have seen how it wanders about, sometimes whirl- 
ing in monstrous flocks over the country, and will turn to 
consider a no less interesting aspect of its life. In days gone 
by I used to ponder over the surmises I read respecting the 
breeding-place of the Bohemian, gaining unconsciously a vague 
idea that somewhere, perhaps in the very focus of the aurora 
borealis, this mysterious bird swarmed to nest in a sort of 
rookery; but I have no doubt that when dispersed to breed in 
the far North, it is no more conspicuous than the Cedar-bird is 
with us under the same conditions. British America, to say 
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nothing of Alaska, is pretty broad and deep, requiring a great 
many Bohemians to make any decided impress on its scenery. 
We are all aware now how long it was before the breeding of 
the Waxwing in Europe was established beyond dispute, as 
announced by Mr. John Wolley, in 1857, before the Zoological 
Society of London, and have read Professor Newton’s “ Par- 
ticulars of Mr. J. Wolley’s Discovery of the Breeding of the 
Waxwing” in the “Ibis” of 1861. Shortly afterward, Messrs. 
Kennicott and MacFarlane each discovered the breeding of the 
bird in America—the former on the Yukon in 1861, the latter 
on Anderson River during the same or the following year. 
Publication of this discovery, however, seems to have been 
delayed until 1866, when it was announced by Professor Baird 
in the following brief terms :— 

‘The only instance on record of their [#. e. the nest and eggs] 
discovery in America are of a nest and one egg by Mr. Kenni- 
cott, on the Yukon, in 1861, and a nest and single egg on the 
Anderson River, by Mr. MacFarlane, both of which, with the 
female parents, are in the possession of the (Smithsonian] In- 
stitution.”"—(Rev. AB. 1866, 406.) 

This is the same material as that upon which Dr. Brewer 
based his account of 1874; but the latter article disagrees with 
Professor Baird’s original and doubtless accurate note, and is 
inconsistent in itself in several particulars, which I have itali- 
cized in the following extract. Says Dr. Brewer :— 

“ Specimens of the bird were obtained on Anderson River, in 
1862, by Mr. MacFarlane, but he was not able to find the nest. 
At Fort Yukon, July 4, [1861,] Mr Kennicott met with the nest 
of this species. The nest, which contained but one egg, was 
about eighteen feet from the ground, and was built on a side 
branch of a small spruce that was growing at the outer edge of 
a clump of thick spruces, on low ground. The nest was large, 
the base being made of small, dry spruce twigs. Internally it 
was constructed of fine grass and moose hair, and lined thickly 
with large feathers. The female was shot as she rose from her 
nest, by Mr. Kennicott’s hunter, who had concealed himself 
near the spot for that purpose. Mr. Kennicott had seen the 
nest and both parents near it before it was taken, and had 
thoroughly satisfied himself as to its complete identification” 
(Hist. NAB. p. 398). On the page following, the author quotes, 
without criticism, a statement that “its eggs have been obtained 
at Fort Yukon”. On page 400, Dr. Brewer redescribes the 
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same nest in somewhat discrepant terms :—“ The nest from the 
Yukon, obtained by Mr. Kennicott, (S. Coll. 6, 326), is smaller, 
and bears but little resemblance to the European. It is but 
five inches in diameter, of irregular shape. In height and 
cavity it nearly corresponds. In place of the lichens of the 
European, this nest is made of fine grass-stems, strips of bark, 
and a few feathers.” Though the points here criticised be 
really immaterial, in as far at least as the descriptions of the 
nest are concerned, it would have been more satisfactory to 
have had one good coherent account in this case, to which 
unusual interest attaches. One of Mr. Wolley’s nests, “obtained 
in Finland, June 19, 1861 (S. I. 5, 327),” and generously pre- 
sented to the Smithsonian Institution by Professor Newton, is 
described by Dr. Brewer with evident care and particularity. 
It contains five eggs, which is said to be the usual number, 
though six were found in one instance. As described by Dr. 
Brewer, the Smithsonian eggs measure each an inch in length 
by 0.67 to 0.70 in breadth; the ground-color varies from light 
slate to yellowish stone-color, and is blotched and dotted with 
markings of various shades and sizes, chiefly dark purple or 
blackish, with others of a yellowish-brown, nearly all the spots 
being shaded with the peculiar penumbra so conspicuous in the 
eggs of the Common Cedar-bird. “The egg obtained by Ken- 
nicott on the Yukon is smaller than the European specimen, 
measuring .90 by .65 of an inéh. Its ground is more of a 
greenish-slate or stone-color, and the spots are of a dark-brown, 
with a deep violet-shading” (Brewer, J. c.). 

To these original accounts of the breeding of the Bohemian 
in America, I have to add, from my own observations, that 
the bird undoubtedly nests in the United States. While in 
the Rocky Mountains, at latitude 49°, I secured a newly 
fledged bird so young that there is no reasonable doubt that it 
was bred in the vicinity. This specimen was shot in thick 
coniferous woods, at an altitude of about 4,200 feet, on the 19th 
of August, 1874. No migration had begun at the time, and 
no other individuals were observed, as would most likely have 
been the case had they been roving away from their summer 
home. 

In general terms, it may be asserted that the nest and eggs 
of the Bohemian only differ materially from those of the Caro- 
lina Waxwing in size, and that the two birds have substantially 
the same breeding habits. The special natural history of the 
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Bohemian involves nothing more than its geographical distri- 
bution, including its boreal summer home, its erratic move- 
ments, and its occasional multitudivous gatherings, for it shares 
all those traits of the Cherry-bird which I will make the subject 
of the following sketch. 


The Carolina Waxwing 


Ampelis eedrorum 


Lanius garrulus, @, Linn. SN. i. 1758, 95, n. 10 B (Cates. i. 46). 

Ampelis garrulus, 8, LZ. SN. i. 1766, 297, n.2 8.—G@m. SN. i. 17€8, €38, n.18.—Lath. I0.i. 
1790, 363, p.1 8. 

Ampelis garrulus, 2, Turt. SN. i. 1806, 511. 

Ampelis garrulus, Bartr. Tr. Fla. 1791, 290, bis (full account p. 298). 

Bombycilla cedrorum, Vieill. OAS. i. 1807, 88, pl. 57.—V. EM. ii. 1823, 766.—Lese. Tr. Orn. 
1831, 367.— Vieill. Gal. Ois. i. 1834, 186, pl. 118.—Cab. Mus. Hein. i. 1850, 55.—Gundil. 
J.f. 0. 1856, 3 (Cuba).—Mazim. J. f. O. 1858, 169.—Gundl. J. f. O. 1859, 350 (Cuba).— 
Gundl. J. f. O. 1861, 410 (Cuba). 

Ampelis cedrorum, Gray, G. of B. i. 1849, 278.—Scl. PZS. 1856, 299 (Cordova).—Kneel. 
Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 1857, 234.—Bd. BNA. 1858, 318.—Scl. PZS. 1858, 302 (Parada).—Sel. 
PZS. 1859, 264 (Xalapa).—S. & S. Ibis, 1859, 13 (Guatemala).— Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
1859, 106 (New Mexico).—Heerm. PRRR. x. 1859, 56.—Ooop. & Suckl. NHWT. 1860, 
187.— Tayl. Ibis, 1860, 111 (Honduras).—Gundl. J. f. O. 1861, 328 (Cuba).— Wheat. 
Ohio Agric. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 364.—Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 436.—Coues & 
Prent. Smiths. Rep. for 1861, 1862, 409.— Albrecht, J. f. O. 1862, 202 (Jamaica).— Verr. Pr. 
Eas. Inst. iii. 1262, 148.—Boardm. Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 1862, 126.— Hayd. Tr. Amer. Philos. 
Soc. xii. 1862, 162.—Blak. Ibia, 1863, 65 (British America).—March, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
1863, 294 (Jamaica).—Lord, Pr. Roy. Art. Inst. iv. 1864, 116 (British Columbia).—Scl. 
PZS. 1864, 173 (City of Mexicv).—Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 66.—Dreés. Ibis, 1865, 479 
(Texas).—O iford, Tr. Dlinois Agric. Soc. v. 1865, 925 (habits).—Bd. Rev. AB. 1866, 
40%.—McI lor. Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1866, 87.—Lawr. Ann. N, Y. Lye. viii. 1866, 285.—Brown, 
Ibis, 1868, 421 (Vancouver).—Butch. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1868, 149 (Laredo, Tex.).—Coues, 
Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 276.—Covxes, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 112 (South Carolina).— 
Sumich. Mem. Bost. Soc. i. 1869, 547 (Vera Cruz, winter).—Ooop. Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 34, 
473.—Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 26; Phila. ed. 19.—Coop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 129.—Gillman, Am. 
Nat. iv. 1870, 692—Coues, Key, 1872, 115, f. 56 —Allen, Bull. MCZ. iii. 1872, 176.— Scott, 
Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 224.—Aiken, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 198 (Colorado).—Mayn. Pr. 
Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 370.—Gundl. J. f. O. 1872, 438 (Cuba).—Ridgw. Bull. Ess. Inst. v. 
1873, 181 (Colorado).—Merr. Ann. Rep. U. S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1872, 1873, 714.— 
Ridgw. Ann. Lye. N. Y. x. 1874, 371.—Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1873, 235.—Kirtl. Pr. 
Cleveland Acad. 1874, 277.—Ovues, BNW. 1874, 93, 233.—Pack. Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 
271.—Allen, Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1874, 54 (Yellowstone River).—Hensh. Rep. Orn. 
Spec. 1874, 43 (Utah); 106 (Arizona).—Hensh. List B. Ariz. 1875, 157.—Hensh. Zool. 
Expl W. 100 Morid. 1875, 229.—B. B. é R. NAB. i. 1874, 401, pL. 18, f.2.—Brew. Pr. Bost. 
Soc. xvii. 1875, 440.—Lawr. Bull. Nat. Mus. n. 4, 1876, 18 (Tehuantepec).—Gentry, Life- 
Hist. 1876, 205.—Minot, BNE. 1877, 137.—Merr. Tr. Conn. Acad. iv. 1877, 32. 

Amphelis cedrorum, Gregg, Pr. Elmira Acad. 1870. 

Corvus cedrorum, Cabot, Naum. ii. Heft iii. 1852, 65 (generic name slipped with ‘‘ Ampelis” 
cacalotl). 

Ampelis americana, Wils. AO. i. 1808, 107, pL 7, f. 1.—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 37. 

Bombycilla americana, Licht. ‘‘ Preis.-Verz. Mex. Vig. 1830, 1"; J. f. O. 1863, 56.—Sw. & 
Rich. FBA. ii. 1831, 239.—Kaup, Thierr. ii. pt. i. 1836, 173.—Hartl. Naum. ii. 1852, 52 
(Cuba and Guayaquil).—Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1853, 382.—Kennic. Tr. Illinois Agric. 
Soc. i. 1855, 584.—Jones, ‘‘ Nat. in Berm. 1859, 29 ".— Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 438. 

Bombycilla carolinensis, Briss. Orn. ii. 1760, 337.—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 422.—Bp. 
Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 37.—Bp. Ann. Lye. N. Y. ii. 1826, 59.— Wagl. Isis, 1831, 
528,—Aud. OB. i. 1831, 227, pl. 43.—Nutt, Man. i. 1832, 248.~Bp. CGL. 1838, 9.—Peab. 
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Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 289.—Towns. Journ. Phila. Acad. viii. 1839, 152.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 
165.—Aud. BA. iv. 1842, 169, pl. 246.—Giraud, BLL 1844, 163.—Thomps. Vermont, 1853, 
74, fig—Newt. Zoologist, ix. 1851, 3277 (Cambridgeshire, England).—Read, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. 1853, 397.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. iv. 1854, 325.—Gloger, J. f. 0. 1854, 175 (nest, &c.).— 
Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1855, 313,—Pratten, Tr. Illinois Agric. Soc. i. 1855, 603.—Putn. 
Pr. Ess. Inst. i. 1856, 213.—Haym. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1856, 292.—Bry. Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 
1857, 118 (Nova Scotia).— Willis, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 282 (Nova Scotia).— 
Bland, Swiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 287 (Bermudas).—Martins, J. f. O. 1859, 213 (same).— 
Gieb. Vég. 1860, 20, fig.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1860, 307 (Cuba).— Williams, Am. Nat. 
iii. 1869, 384.—Tvrippe, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi. 1871, 117. 

Bombycilla carolinaensis, Wailes, Rep. Miss. 1854, 318. 

Ampelis carolinensis, Gosse, B. Jam. 1847, 196.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 336.—Newt. Zoologist, x. 
1852, 3506 (Cambridgeshire, England). 

Coquantototl, Fern.“ Hisp. 55". 

Oiseau Xomotl, d’Amérique, huppé, Seba, ‘ii. 66, pl. 65, £.5". 

Chatterer, Oates. ‘Car. i. 1754, 46, pl. 46”. 

Chatterer of Carolina, Edw. ‘ Glean. 1758, 66, pl. 242". 

Jaseur de la Caroline, Bu. ‘ Hist. Nat. Ois, iii. 441'".—Briss. Orn. ii. 1760, 337, n. 64. 

Prib Chatterer, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 346, n. 207. 

Jaseur du cédre, Vieill. 11. cc.—Le Moine. Ois, Canad. 1861, 219. 

Amerikanischer Seidenschwanz, Kaup,1.c. 

Cedar-bird, Cedar Waxwing, Carolina Waxwing, Cherry-bird, Authors. 


Hazs.—North America at large, to Jat. 54° N. or beyond; south through 
Mexico and Central America; Bermudas, Jamaica, and Cuba. Breeds in- 
differently in its North American range, migrates or rather wanders irregu- 
larly according to supply of food, and winters in much of the United States 
as well as beyond. Accidental in England. 


CH. sP.—s 2 Crisso albo; abdomine flavicante; remigibus 
Susco-cinereis, innotatis. 


3d 9, adult: General color of the body shading from clear pure ash on 
the upper tail-coverts and rump through olivaceous-cinnamon into a richer 
and somewhat purplish cinnamon on the fore parts and head. On the under 
parts, the color shades through yellowish on the belly into white on the 
under tail-coverts. There is no demarcation of color whatever on the body, 
and the tints are scarcely susceptible of adequate description. Frontlet, lores, 
and stripe through the eye velvety-black; chin the same, soon shading into 
the color of the breast. A sharp white line on the side of the under jaw, 
and a narrower one bordering the black frontlet and lores; lower eyelid 
white. Quills of the wings slate-gray, blackening at the ends, paler along 
the edges of the inner webs; without white or yellow markings; inner 
quills tipped with red horny appendages. Tail-feathers like the primaries, 
but tipped with yellow, and sometimes also showing red horny appendages. 
Bill plumbeous-black, sometimes paler at base below; feet black. Length, 
6 or 7 inches; extent, 114-12; wing, 34-32; tail, 24. 

There is comparatively very little difference in the body-coloration. In 
very high condition, there is sometimes just a trace of whitish tipping on 
some of the primary quills. ‘ 

Young: Brownish-gray, with a slight olive shade; paler below, and whit- 
ening or becoming slightly yellowish on the belly; everywhere streaked with 
dingy whitish; the markings most evident on the breast and sides. Wings 
and tail as in the adults, but usually lacking the red appendages. The vel- 
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vety-black and white on the head imperfectly defined. Bill pale at base 
below; feet plumbeous. A specimen described by Brewster as a female in 
the “ first plamage ” had two small wax tips; the tail narrowly tipped with 
yellow; a dull black loral line from nostril to eye, including anterior half 
of both eyelids; entire under parts “brownish-buff”, palest about anal re- 
gion, deepest on throat and chin; breast and sides thickly streaked with 
cinnamon-brown ; upper parts duller than in the adult, with obscure “dusky- 
buff”; “rump grayish-brown wiih a tinge of olive”. 

Specimens apparently mature and full-feathered frequently lack the seal- 
ing-wax tips. These are normally confined to the secondaries, but occasion- 
ally appear on one or several primaries, and more or fewer or all of the 
rectrices; a case is recorded in which an under tail-covert was similarly 
embellished. Both sexes possess these ornaments, but as a rule they are 
best developed in the male. The normal period of their appearance is not 
known—it is probably not constant; birds in the earliest known plumage 
may possess'one or more. They are possibly deciduous, independently of 
moult of the feather. Their use is unknown, but surmised by some to pre- 
vent fraying of the feathers, though other feathers not thus protected do 
not fray more than usual. 

The sexes are not obviously different. There is comparatively little vari- 
ation in the body-coloration, chiefly in the shade of yellow on the belly. 
The yellow tail-band may be reduced to a mere trace. Sometimes more or 
fewer primaries are tipped with white, and these may acquire a touch of 
yellow, indicating approach to the normal condition of 4. garrulus. Ina 
case mentioned by Mr. William Brewster, all the primaries excepting the 
first three were broadly tipped with white, and in the centre of each white 
spot appeared a smaller yellow one. 


T any time of the year, in almost any part of the country, 

one may hear some curious wheezing, lisping notes, and, 
¢ on looking about him, may see 
a dozen or a hundred little birds 
in sight, flying in an easy, rather 
undulating course, to alight ina 
compact body on the nearest tree, 
where they remain silent and 
motionless for a few moments, 
drawn up to their full heights, 
displaying their long top-knots ; 
then they begin to move about 
and feed, unless some alarm sends 
them off to another tree. When 
the cedar: ripens its glaucous- 
blue berries, these same birds 
are sure to be found there, gorging themselves on this fruit 
till they are literally choke-full—the last few berries sticking 


Fic. 50.—The Cherry-bird, natural size. 
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in their capacious throats for want of room below. These 
gourmands grow extremely fat at times; they are commonly 
called Cedar-birds, and their flesh is accounted a delicacy. 
They are also named Cherry-birds, from their fondness for 
cherries; and might with equal propriety be known as Gum- 
birds, or Huckleberry-birds, or by any other set of names 
indicating that they feed on a great variety of edible small- 
fruits. Naturally, the horticulturists dislike to see these 
silky-feathered fruiterers come trooping as “thick as thieves”, 
and kill so many that in some sections their numbers become 
noticeably reduced. But we should always remember that 
at certain seasons these indolent, easy-going gormandizers 
display more agility and address in bug-catching than might 
be expected from them, destroying vast numbers of noxious 
insects. Let the irate gardener remember this when he 
goes for his gun; and let us all hope that people will learn, 
in the course of time, that the indiscriminate slaughter of 
birds, even of such noted thieves as Crows and Blackbirds, 
necessarily turns a well-poised balance in favor of insect-pests 
and by so much against the true interests of agriculture. 

Like most well-fed persons, our satiny Waxwings offset their 
gluttony and indolence with some nice, amiable traits. They 
are tender-hearted, affectionate birds, fond of each other, and 
quite capable of showing a degree of heroism in their devo- 
tion to one of their number who may be in difficulty. They 
make pleasant cage-birds, sleek and jaunty in their general 
bearing, with a certain nonchalance, which, however, it would 
be indiscreet in a fly to presume on so far as to enter their 
cage. They are either very innocent or unsuspicious birds, for 
they suffer themselves to be killed or captured when a little 
wit would have saved them. Their habitual indifference ex- 
tends even to their courtships and housekeeping; they make 
cool love, seem in no hurry about it, and not much concerned 
for its consequences. You may see them lounging about in 
flocks all through the summer; they scarcely nest until the 
season is half over, and sometimes postpone their domestic 
affairs until the fall. The migration is another irregular and 
desultory matter with them; they are not reliable passengers, 
for, as if rivalling their larger cousins, these lesser Bohemians 
roam at their convenience over the country, whenever food is 
plenty and accessible. They retire from more northerly and 
uninviting regions in the fall, but in most parts of the country 
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some of them may be found at any time of the year, while 
others are off in Mexico, Central America, or the West Indies. 
In the Colorado region, as in the West at large, there are com- 
paratively fewer Cedar-birds than in the eastern parts of the 
United States, doubtless because fruit is, on the whole, less 
abundant, and not on account of any geographical considera- 
tions. 

So they lead their idle, uneventful lives—these débonnaire 
birds, sociable but not domestic, even a trifle dissipated, good- 
natured enough to a friend in a scrape, very reliable diners- 
out, and fond of showing off their dressy top-knots, on which 
so much of their mind is fixed. 


Genus PHA:NOPEPLA Sclater 


Phainopepla, Scl. PZS. 1858, 543. (Special paper: Note on the Genus Cichlopsis of Cabanis. 
< PZS, xxvi. 1858, pp. 541-543.) 

Phaxnopepla, Coues, Ibis, 1865, 163.—Bd. Rev. AB. 1866, 415. 

Ptilogonys p., Cichlopsis p., Lepturus p. of Some. 


CHARS.—Bill somewhat as in Ampelis, but slenderer for its 
length; nostrils naked, scaled; antiw bristly, reaching to 
nostrils; a few short rictal bristles. Tarsus scutellate anteri- 
orly, and slightly subdivided on sides below. Hind toe very 
short ; middle toe and claw about as long as tarsus; lateral 
toes a little unequal, outer the longer, reaching a little beyond 
base of middle claw, its basal joint adherent to middle; inner 
lateral toe nearly free to the base; claws all much curved. 
Wings not longer than tail, rounded, of ten primaries, the 1st 
spurious, though more than half as long as the 2d, which 
about equals the length of the secondaries; point of wing 
formed by the 4th, 5th, and 6th quills. Tail long and fan- 
shaped, not emarginate, of broad plane feathers widening to 
their obtuse ends. Head with a long, thin, occipital crest. 
Sexes dissimilar: ¢ glossy black, with large white wing-patch; 
¢ dull-colored, young not spotted or streaked. 

A notable genus, established upon the Ptilogonys nitens of 
Swainson, our only representative of a group which includes 
true Ptilogonys, though having nothing to do with the species 
of Myiadestes, which have often been called “ Ptilogonys”. 
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Crested Shining-black White-winged 
Flysnapper 


Phzenopepla nitens 


Ptilogonys nitens, Sw. ‘‘ Anim. in Menag. in Lardner’s Cab. Cyclop. Birds, pt. iii. 1838, 
285” (orig. deser. ; some say 1837).—Bp. CA. i, 1850, 335 (aynon. and diagn.).—Heerm. 
Journ. Phila. Acad. ii. 1853, 262 (California; note of habits).—Oass. Illust. 1854, 169, 
pl. 29 (general history).—Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1855, 308 (New Mexico).—Heerm. 
PRRR. x. 1859, 33 (California). 

Cichlopsis nitens, Bd. BNA. 1858, 320 (synonymy and description). 

Phainopepla nitens, Scl. PZS. 1858, 543 (type of gecus).—Bd. BNA. 1858, 923 (description).— 
Ba. U.S. Mex. B. Surv. ii. pt. ii, 1859, Birds, 11 (Arizona, etc.).—Kenn. PRRR. x. 1859, 
25 (New Mexico or Arizona).—Bd. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1859, 303 (Cape St. Lucas).— 
Xant. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1859, 191 (California).—Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1859, 106 (New 
Mexico).—Bd. Ives’s Rep. Colo. R. 1861, pt. v. 5.—Scl. Cat. AB. 1862, 47 (synonymy).— 
Sel. PZS. 1864, 173 (City of Mexico).—Dress. Ibis, 1865, 480 (Eagle Pass, Texas).— 
Ooop. Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 34, 185 (Cajon Pass, Cal.).—Coop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 131 (general 
account).— Yarrow, Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 34 (Nevada, Bischoff). 

Phenopepla nitens, Cowes, Ibis, 1865, 163 (Arizona).—Coues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 71 
(Arizona).—Coues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1863, 83 (Arizona).—Bd. Rev. AB. 1866, 416, fig. 
(critical).—Coues, Key, 1872, 116 (description).—Coues, BNW. 1874, 95 (note on the 
song).—Coues, Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 542 (correction of Brewer's error—see infrd).— 
Ooop. Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 17 (Cuyamaca Mountains).—B. B. d R. NAB. i. 1874, 405, 
figs. pl. 18, f. 3, 4 (general history); iii 1874, 507 (nest and eggs).—Hensh. Rep. Orn. 
Specs. 1874, 106 (Arizona) —Hensh. List B, Ariz. 1875, 157 (same).—Heneh. Zool. ExpL 
W. 100 Merid. 1875, 229 (habits).—Ridgw. Rep. Surv. 40th Par. 1877, 447 (Nevada; 
habits). 

Hypothymis nitens, ‘‘ Lafr.” 

Lepturus galeatus, Less. '‘ Compl. Buffon, 1838, —; Rev. Zool. 1849, 4". 

“ Myiadestes townsendi”’, Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvi. 1873 (pub. 1874), 109 (error; nest and 
eggs of Phenopepla nitens described as those of IM. townsendi). 

Black Fly-catcher, Black Ptilogonys, Shining-crested Flycatcher, Shining Ptilogonys, 
Alig. locis passim supra citatis. 


HaB.—Mexico; Lower California; southern portions of the Middle and 
Western Provinces of the United States (Texas, New Mexico and Arizona, 
Southern California, Southern Nevada, and probably portions of Utah and 
Colorado). 


Cu. sP.—Cristata. § Chalybeo-atra, remigibus spatio magno 
albo. Q griseo fusca, infra dilutior speculo alari obsoleto, alis 
cauddque nigricantibus, albido limbatis. 


$, adult: Entirely rich lustrous black, with steel-blue or greenish reflec- 
tions. Primaries with a large white space on the inner webs. Bill and feet 
black. Length about 74 inches; “extent, 11}”; wing, 34-32; tail, 33-43; 
bill, 2-4; tarsus, #-%; middle toe and claw, 3-4. 

Q,adult: Crested, like the mule. Entirely brownish-gray, paler beneath, 
the wings and tail blackish, the white on the inner webs of the primaries 
much reduced or extinguished, and in its stead much whitish edging of the 
quills and coverts, tail-feathers, and crissum. 

Young, ¢: Like the Q ; and during the progress to maturity every prada- 
tion between the characters of the two sexes is observed. Sometimes nearly 
all the feathers are skirted with white. 
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HILE roaming about in Arizona, sometimes hunting for 
birds and sometimes for Indians, I used at intervals 
to see a bird that I did not then know, and that I came to 
regard at last as great “‘ medicine”, so persistently did it elude 
me—now I could not get a shot at the shy thing—now a fair shot 
offered, but we had orders not to shoot for fear of discovery. 
It was a beautiful jet-black creature, showing a pair of white 
disks, one on each side, when it flew; generally seen amidst 
dense chaparral, dashing about with a nervous yet lightsome 
flight, reminding one of the action of a Mockingbird; now for 
a moment balancing with expanding wings and tail on some 
prominent spray, then darting into the air to secure a passing 
insect, or hurrying out of sight in the safe recesses of the covert. 
A rather harsh and querulous note, which I learned to asso- 
ciate with this wild and restless bird, was sometimes heard ; 
and once I listened to a superb piece of music which I am per- 
fectly sure came from this mysterious stranger. It was growing 
dusk: the scene, the camp of a scouting-party returning from 
unsuccessful pursuit of some Indians, who had raided and 
run off our beef, and men busy gathering for burial the charred 
and dismembered body of a comrade, who had been killed and 
burned a few days before on that very spot, where the wolves 
had afterward fought for the remains. The bird of omen, for 
good or bad, appeared in sombre cerements, and sang such a 
requiem as touched every heart; the camp grew more quiet than 
usual, and we went to bed early. 

This was the last time I ever saw or heard this remarkable 
bird, which was a rather uncommon summer resident in the 
immediate vicinity of Fort Whipple, though abundant a little 
lower down and farther south. I noticed its preference for 
rather open country, and observed some of its traits, as just 
said, but learned little to the point respecting its habits. It 
was originally described from Mexico by the noted quinarian, 
William Swainson, whose whimsical theories of classification 
should not blind us to the value of his actual contributions 
to ornithology—whose visions, indeed, have represented many 
curious analogies that birds afford; and appears to have been 
first added to the fauna of the United States by Col. George A. 
McCall, while travelling from Vallecita to El Chino in Cali- 
fornia. In the course of a mountain brook, whose clear waters 
were shaded at intervals with gnarled aud scrubby oaks, this dis- 
tinguished officer observed a dozen of the dark-hued birds pitch- 
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ing about the topmost branches in active pursuit of their insect 
prey—light and graceful on the wing, though less swift and 
decided in their motions than true Flycatchers, rising high in 
the air, then gliding swiftly back to their perches, while the 
bright white wing-spot gleamed in the sunshine in contrast 
with the black body-color. On his closer approach, these slen- 
der-bodied birds became alarmed, ceased their aérial evolutions, 
and winged their way to the hillside, to resume their sport 
amovg the scrawny bushes that struggled for foot-hold with 
the deeply-rooted rocks. But he followed the wayward fugi- 
tives, now thoroughly on the gui vive, and at length, after dis- 
mounting and clambering over the rocks, secured his trophies. 

This was in 1852. The year previous, however, Dr. A. L. 
Heermann* had secured both adult and young bird on the 
Cosumnes River in California, and he subsequently found the 
species again in the Colorado Desert, near the Little Lagoon, 
where an individual “ was perched on a Mesquite tree, jerking 
its tail almost incessantly, as do various other species of Fly- 
catchers, and dashing occasionally in irregular curves and 
angles high into the air in pursuit of insects”. On nearing the 
Colorado River, the same gentleman saw gatherings of twenty 
or thirty of these birds, many of which would be on the wing at 
once, making a pretty spectacle. 

I derive these items, much abridged, from Mr. Cassin’s beau- 
tiful book, which made the bird well known tq American orni- 
thologists by the faithful colored portraits of both sexes it 
contains, and these excellent fragments of biography. The 
curious creature, for which we have no very apt English name, 
is evidently a well-marked character, so similarly are different 
observers impressed at first sight. See what a later writer, Mr. 
Ridgway, says, and how he reproduces a picture that we now 
recognize at a glance :— 

“On several occasions we heard, among the cedar and pifion 
woods of the desert ranges in Western Nevada, a note so similar 
to the prolonged, querulous, rattling call of Nuttall’s Wood- 
pecker (Picus nuttalli), that we entered the fact among our 
notes as evidence of the occurrence of that species eastward of 
the Sierra. We could never see the author of these notes, how- 
ever, until, on the 27th of June, 1868, when exploring the Soda 
Lakes of the Carson Desert, we heard near by, in a ravine of 


*The substance of Dr. Heermann’s account is inserted by Dr. Brewer in his 
“History”, but wrongly accredited to Dr. T. C. Henry. 
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that remarkable locality, the same familiar call and immedi- 
ately started in search of the bird which produced it. It was 
soon discovered, perched on the summit of a large grease-wood 
bush, but at our approach immediately took wing, and, notwith- 
standing every artifice and caution on our part, kept out of 
gunshot range, although enticing us on by frequent halts, dur- 
ing which it perched on the topmost branch of the most promi- 
nent bushes. At each flight the peculiar rattling call referred to 
was uttered, so that the bird so long sought was at last before 
us. We were greatly surprised, however, to find that it was 
not the species we had supposed, but one we had never seen 
before.” 

This region, in Western Nevada, may be about the northern 
limit of dispersion of this geographically restricted species, the 
true home of the romantic nitens being in the warmer parts 
of the Colorado Valley. It was secured by Mr. Ferdinand 
Bischoff in Southern Nevada. We have accounts of its pres- 
ence in various parts of California, and my knowledge of these 
faunal areas leads me to infer the presence of the bird in 
corresponding latitudes in Utah and Colorado, where advices 
are still lacking. The species is undoubtedly migratory from 
the northerly and more elevated localities, where it resides in 
summer, as it certainly is from such a southern, though still 
elevated, spot as Fort Whipple. Yet, as I ventured to say in 
1866, it is doubtless a permanent resident in the southern por- 
tions of Arizona, and is consequently found over the Mexican 
border in winter. Dr. Heermann had already seen it at Fort 
Yuma late in November, and Kennerly in February and March 
at various points along his westward journey to the Great 
Colorado; and Henshaw latterly, in 1874, found it in Arizona 
under circumstances warranting the belief that it is resident 
over a considerable area in this Territory. For New Mexico, we 
have the observations of Dr. T. C. Henry, as well as Dr. Ken- 
nerly’s. For California, Dr. Cooper’s memoranda form an inter- 
esting supplement to Heermann’s original entries. According 
to these, the shining birds are numerous on the Colorado, 
especially in winter, and are to be found along the Mojave 
River in December. Many leave the immediate valley of the 
river in April, in which month the late Captain Feilner found 
the bird at Fort Crook, California. Dr. Cooper, like the rest, 
attests the wildness of the bird, its trick of jutting the tail and 
erecting the crest, like a Flycatcher, the pains a wounded one 
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takes to conceal itself, and adds some other particulars, to 
which I shall presently refer again. I remark here, however, 
that he alone, besides myself, credits the bird with musical 
ability, speaking of its ‘‘sweet notes”, as indicating its Oscine 
rather than Clamatorial affinities. How does it happen, by the 
way, that so many persons who speak of this illusive bird have 
nothing to say of its song? 

Having seen this much of a remarkable bird, let us com- 
plete its natural history. We have yet to learn of two impor- 
tant matters—what the pretty creature lives upon and how it 
nests. Thus far, we have only seen it in the réle of an expert 
and successful insect-hunter; but, though insects form much 
of its food, it seems that berries form still more. We might 
expect, if its assigned relationships be the true ones, to dis 
cover a berry-eater in this relative of asthmatic Ampelis. I do 
not know whom to credit with the discovery, but we have 
known for years that nitens is fond of various berries, like a 
Cedar-bird for instance, especially the fruit of the mistletoe, 
which grows in abundance in the regions where the birds live. 
Thus Dr. Cooper says :—“‘ They prefer the vicinity of the trees 
on which the mistletoe grows, as its berries form much of their 
food during the whole year, .. .” So also Henshaw, no less 
explicitly, and with more detail:—‘ Large numbers of this 
species were found, on several occasions, in the cafion back of 
Camp Apache, Ariz. As they were noticed nowhere else in 
this vicinity, I judged that the abundance of mistletoe ber- 
ries here served as an attraction. These they were greedily 
feeding upon. . . . At Camp Bowie, Ariz., large numbers 
were found gathered together in the cafion, attracted thither 
by the abundance of the berries of the Prunus demissa and 
Vitis incisa. Of these, the birds seemed very fond, and they 
appeared to constitute their sole food ; though the period during 
which their feast lasts must be necessarily short, as each bush 
was fairly beset by scores of these birds, who seemed to have 
entered into a rivalry with the Mockingbirds to see which 
could bear away most of the ripe juicy fruit.” Specimens pro- 
cured by Mr. H. E. Dresser at Eagle Pass, Texas, had the 
stomach filled with the berries of a species of mistletoe that 
grows abundantly on the mezquites; and Captain Bendire wit- 
nesses that these birds “ are always found about the mistletoe, 
on the berries of which they feed almost exclusively ”—a rather 
strong statement indeed, but no doubt substantially correct. 
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The nidification of nitens has occasioned much uncertainty 
and confusion; thus, Dr. Brewer has described the nest and eggs 
as those of Myiadestes townsendi.* The earliest allusion to the 
nest of Phenopepla I have seen is that made by Cooper, who 
states that he found a nest near Fort Mojaveon the 25th of April, 


*When I prepared my account of this bird for earlier pages of the 
preseit work, 12 sheets of which, up to p. 192, were printed in 1876, 
the eggs were still unknown. The requisite information has since been 
furnished by Mr. Wilbur F. Lamb, of Holyoke, Mass., whose interesting 
narrative I will here transcribe entire from the Bulletin of the Nuttal) 
Ornithological Club, vol. ii. no. 3, July, 1877, p. 77. 

“NEsT anD EGGs oF TOWNSEND’S FLYCATCHER.—In July, 1876, while 
rambling with my brother over the mountains of Summit County, Colorado, 
it was my good fortune to find, at an altitude of about ten thousand feet, the 
nest of Townsend’s Flycatcher (Myiadestes townsendi), and as uo description of 
its eggs has yet appeared, perhaps the following may not be uninteresting : 
The nest was very loosely, and, externally, shabbily built of long dry grasses, 
straggling two feet or more below it. It was placed on the upper bank of a 
miner’s ditch (running from the Bear River, above Breckenridge, to the Gold 
Run and Buffalo Flat diggings), and was partly concealed by overhanging 
roots; yet it was rendered so conspicuous by the loose swaying material of 
which it was composed, as well as by that which had become attached to 
the overhanging roots during its construction, as to attract the eye of an 
experienced collector when yet some rods away. On nearing the nest the 
bird immediately took flight, and alighted on the topmost branch of the 
nearest pine. Resting uneasily here for half a minute, it then, in short, uncer- 
tain flights, worked its way down the mountain side and out of sight. With- 
drawing to a convenient cover, we had only to wait a few moments for the 
bird to return, perch herself on a branch a few feet from the nest, peer 
anxiously into it, and then quickly resume her task of incubation. Moving 
cautiously along the bank above the ditch, we tried to capture the bird by 
placing a hat over the nest, but, miscalculating its location by a few inches, 
the bird eluded the stroke and made good her escape, as she did also on our 
second attempt to capture her. Again retreating to cover, we waited for 
half an hour for the bird to return, when suddenly we espied it flying from 
branch to branch, displaying by its restless motions more anxiety and sus- 
picion than before, yet constantly working nearer its home, which it soon 
reached and settled quietly again to business. After the last unsuccessful 
attempt to catch the bird, a stick was placed on the bank directly over the 
nest, to mark its exact locality, and this time moving with less haste and 
more caution, we gained the desired position, lay down on the bank, and 
taking a hat in each hand quickly covered the opening and secured the 
unfortunate bird, and also the opportunity of giving to ornithologists an 
authentic account of the number, size, and coloration of the eggs. The nest 
contained four eggs, very closely resembling those of the Shrikes. The 
ground color is dull white or bluish, thickly blotched or freckled with red- 
dish-brown. The measurements of the three specimens preserved are 1.01 by 
66, .94 by .68, and .88 by .66. Incubation had been going on for about ten 
days, and unfortunately one egg was destroyed in cleaning.” 
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which was built on a mezquite branch twelve feet from the 
ground. He gives no further particulars. Dr. Brewer describes 
this find in detail, and gives an account of the two eggs it con- 
tained in the first volume of the “ History of North American 
Birds”, page 407. About the time that this notice appeared, 
Dr. Brewer described in the Boston Natural History Society’s 
Proceedings, a nest and contents received from Captain Ben- 
dire, but unluckily called its owner “‘Myiadestes townsendi”, 
instead of Phanopepla nitens. As we now know the nest and 
eggs of Myiadestes, there is no question about the blunder. 
Recurring to the subject for the third time, in the Appendix 
(vol. iii, p. 507) of the ‘« History”, Dr. Brewer redescribed Ben- 
dire’s material, though in somewhat discrepant terms. 

Passing by the notice of Dr. Cooper’s nest as not free from 
suspicion, though most probably authentic, I present the other 
two, both based upon the Bendire material. Says Dr. Brewer:— 

«The nest was found May 12th, 1872, built in a low tree. It 
was a shallow, nearly flat structure, and contained two eggs. 
These eggs are of very peculiar and well-marked characteristics, 
resembling no other egg that Ican now call to mind. They are 
of an oblong oval shape, tapering slightly towards one end, and 
measure, one .90 of an inch in length by .62 in breadth, the 
other .90 by .70 of an inch. Their ground color is a dull white, 
slightly tinged with green, and strongly marked over the entire 
egg with small, but distinct spots of a dark purplish brown, so ' 
dark as to be only distinguishable from black in a strong light. 
Interspersed with these markings are other fine dottings, less 
distinct and of a lighter shade, and of a dark slate color, with 
aslight reflection of lilac. The nest and eggs closely correspond 
with a nest and contents, taken by Dr. Cooper.”—(From Proc. 
Bost. Soc. xvi. 109.) 

“The nest is saddled on a horizontal branch, generally of a 
mezquite-tree. Itis a shallow structure, about 4 inches across; 
its diameter is 24 inches, depth § an inch. It is composed of 
fine sticks, fibres of plants, and lined with a little cottonwood 
down and astray feather. The first nest was found May 16. 
This was principally lined with the shells of empty cocoons. 
The number of eggs was two. Though he [Captain Bendire] 
found more than a dozen nests with eggs and young, he never 
found more than twoina nest. Their ground color varies from 
a greenish-white to a lavender and a grayish-white, spotted 

31 BC 
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all over with different shades of brown. The spots are all small, 
and most abundant about the larger end, and vary greatly in 
their distributions. In size they [#. e. the eggs, not the spots] 
range from .97 of an inch to .84 in length, and in breadth from 
.66 to .60..—(From Hist. NAB. iii. 507.) 


Fic. 51 bis.—Setophaga picta. 
(Omitted from p. 335, g. v.) 


CHAPTER XVI—GREENLETS 


Fam. VIREONIDA 


CHAR.—Small dentirostral Oscines, related to the Shrikes, 
with ten primaries and extensively coherent digits. Bill shorter 
than head, moderately or very stout, compressed, distinctly 
notched and hooked at tip. Rictus with conspicuous bristles. 
Nostrils exposed, overhung with a scale; the short, bristly and 
erect frontal feathers reaching to the nasal fossx. Wing of 
variable shape, of ten primaries, the 1st short and spurious, 
one-half or less the length of the 2d, in one small group rudi- 
mentary, displaced, and apparently wanting. Tail rather short, 
nearly even, of narrow feathers. Tarsi Oscine, the lateral 
lamine being entire except at base below, the anterior aspect 
scutellate; not shorter than the middle toe and claw. Toes 
soldered at base for the whole length of the basal phalanx of 
the middle digit, which is united with the basal joint of the 
inner digit and basal and next joint of the outer one; these 
coherent phalanges very short. Size small; coloration simple, 
oftenest greenish ; young not spotted or streaked. 

“In the adhesion of the toes at their bases there is some 
resemblance to the Troglodytide, but their structure is different. 
In the latter family the joints are lengthened, the basal of the 
middle, about as long as the Ist and.2d of the outer, and equal 
to or a little longer than the basal inner. In Vireonide the 
basal joints are abbreviated ; the basal of the middle about 
equal to one and a half joints of the outer, and not quite as 
long as the basal inner. This difference is, perhaps, related to 
the more or less terrestrial habitat of the one, and the strictly 
arboreal of the other. In Vireonide, too, there is a greater 
tendency to having three rows of scales on the upper part of 
the palm, on the three toes respectively, instead of having 
the outer two rows united more into a single series.”—(Baird.) 

The members of this group, for the most part, used to form 
a portion of the extensive family of the Shrikes (Laniide), 


chiefly on account of the stout hooked and notched bill; but 
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they may, I think, be properly dissociated, and form a family 
by themselves. Some of the less typical extralimital forms 
have occasionally been referred to the Tanagride, with which 
nine-primaried Oscines, however, no 
relationship is obvious. The genus 
Icteria is still associated by some lead- 
ing ornithologists with the Vireonines, 
but this form seems decidedly Tana- 
groid or Sylvicoline. As here consti- 
tuted, the Vireonide are a family 

Fic. 51.—A Vireo (V.gilous). peculiar to America, comprising six 
or seven genera and some seventy alleged species, an unusual 
proportion of which appear to be well established. Vireo, in its 
broad sense, is the typical and principal genus, the only one 
found in North America, and characteristic of that country, 
though many other species occur in Middle and South America. 
The leading extralimital genera are Hylophilus, Cyclarhis, and 
Vireolanius, each of a number of species of Mexico and Central 
and South America. Neochloe brevipennis is a special Mex- 
ican form. Laletes osburni is peculiar to Jamaica, being the 
only exclusively West Indian genus, though several species of 
Vireo are confined to the Antilles. To complete the list, I 
should mention the lately described Phenicomanes iora, of the 
West Indies,* considered by Sharpe and Sclater as related to 
Phenicophilus. The notable genus Dulust 1s by some placed 
in Vireonide, by others referred to Ampelide. 

I continue as heretofore to refer all the North American 
species to the single genus Vireo, for reasons given under the 
following head. 


Genus VIREO Vieillot 


Muscicapa, p., of earlier authors. 

Vireo, Vieill. Ois. Am. Sept. i. 1807, 83. (Type Muscicapa noveboracensis Gm.)—Bad. Rev. 
AB. 1866, 350 (monograpbic). 

Vireosylva, Bp. Comp. & Geog. List, 1838, 26 (evidently intended for Vireosylvia). (Type 
Muscicapa olivacea L.)—Bd. Rev. AB, 1866, 326 (monographic). 


* 1874. SHarPE, R. B. On anew Genus and Species of Bird from the West 
Indies. < P. Z. 8. xlii. 1874, pp. 427, 428, woodce. pl. liv. 


Phenicomanes iora. Considered related to Phaenicophilus, and referred with 
the latter to Vireonide rather than Tanagride. 


+1851. LarresnaYe, F. pE. Sur Voisean nommé par. Brisson Tangara de 
Saint-Domingue, Tanagra Dominicensis, Tanagra Dominica, par 
Linné, figuré par Buffon, pl, enl. 156, f. 2, et dont Vieillot a fait son 
genre Esclave (Dulus), sous le nom de Dulus palmarum. < Rev. et 
Mag. de Zool. iii. 1851, pp. 583-590. 
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Phyllomanes, Oab. Arch. f. Naturg. 1847, Bd. i. 321; Mus. Hein. 1850, 63 (substituted for 
Vireosylvia). 

Lanivireo, Bd. BNA, 1858, 329. (Type Vireo flavifrons V.) 

Vireonella, Bd. Rev. AB. 1866, 326. (Type Vireo gundlachi Lemb.) 

Bill like that of a Shrike in miniature, moderately or very 
stout, shorter than the head, compressed at least toward the 
end, distinctly hooked and notched at the tip, sometimes with 
trace of a tooth behind the notch of the upper mandible, and 
usually a nick in the under mandible too. Rictal bristles con- 
spicuous, and others present among the frontal and mental 
feathers. Nasal fossa nearly filled with short erect feathers. 
Toes extensively coherent at base, as explained under head of 
the family ; lateral toes of unequal lengths; claws stout, nar- 
rowly compressed, much curved and acute. Wings at least as 
long as the tail, more or less rounded; sometimes much longer 
and quite pointed; of ten primaries, the 1st usually evident, 
though short and spurious, but sometimes (in the section Vireo- 
sylvia and in Vireo flavifrons) rudimentary and more or less 
completely concealed (exceptionally obvious even in these spe- 
cies), Tail short, even, of narrow feathers. Size small; length 
usually five or six inches. Coloration simple; above oliva- 
ceous or grayish, the crown like the back, or ashy (in one case 
brown, in another black), the under parts white, or white and 
yellow, or partly olivaceous. Sexes alike indistinguishable ; 
young similar, not spotted or streaked. Migratory in North 
America. Insectivorous, arboricole. Nest pendulous; eggs 
white, spotted. 

The Vireos were long supposed to be in the curious case, that 
some species possessed ten primaries, and others only nine— 
certainly a remarkable circumstance, considering how constant 
the number of primaries is among Oscines, and how distinctive 
of great groups this character is. 

Baird first showed thatall the supposed nine-primaried species 
have really the full number, ten; the first being reduced to 
the extreme of the spurious state, in which it is usually entirely 
hidden from view, and even displaced to the outer side of the 
next quill, on the base of which it rests like a duplicate of one of 
the tiny coverts of the point of the pinion. Such is normally 
the case in Vireo flavifrons, in V. philadelphicus, and in all the 
species of the V. olivaceus group (Vireosylvia). We have lately, 
however, discovered that even V. olivaceus may possess an 
obvious spurious primary, fully exposed in the normal position. 
Thus, in a specimen before me as I write, kindly submitted to 
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my inspection by Mr. J. A. Allen, the spurious primary is con- 
spicuously displayed, exposed for a third of an inch.* 


* Believing this to be an important matter deserving of further investiga- 
tion, I was not long since led to examine the general question, with satisfac- 
tory results. I verified Professor Baird’s observations in many more cases, 
extending them to include all our North American families excepting per- 
haps Laniide (in Lanius) and Ampelide (in Ampelis). The clue to the 
search for the apparently wanting primary was given by Baird (Review, pp. 
160, 325), from which it appears that in all those Vireos which seem to have 
only nine primaries, two little feathers, distinct in size and shape and some- 
what so in position, are found at the base of the supposed first primary ; 
while in Vireos, with obviously ten primaries, there is only one such little 
feather. With the possible exception of Ampelis and Lanius, in which I 
did not make out the state of the parts satisfactorily, I find that in all of 
the numerous North American genera examined, those of ten primaries show 
but one of these little feathers, while the rest have two. In the family Alau- 
dide, as in Vireonide, some genera have ten primaries, others apparently 
onoly nine; and in our genus Lremophila, in which only nine are developed, 
there are two of the little feathers just mentioned, the overlying one being 
exactly like one of the primary coverts, the other, though not very similar, 
more resembling an abortive primary. Alauda arvensis, which shows a 
minute but obvious spurious quill, has but one such little feather; and in 
Galerita cristata, with a spurious quill about two-thirds of an inch long, there 
is likewise but one. In Clamatorial Passeres, perhaps without exception, 
there are ten fully developed primaries, the first of which may equal or 
exceed the next in length; and in the single North American Clamatorial 
family, Tyrannida, I find, as before, only one of these little featners. In a 
Woodpecker, remarkable amoug Picarian birds for possessing only nine long 
primaries, the first being short or spurious, there is also but one. 

It thus seems to be established that among suppored nine-primaried birds, 
the additional one, making ten in all, is normally represented by the second 
one of these tiny quills which overlie the base of the outermost fully devel- 
oped feather; it being this same little quill which in ten-primaried Oscines, 
in Clamatores, and probably other birds, comes to the front and constitutes 
the first regular primary, either remaining quite short, when it is the so-called 
“spurious” primary, or lengthening to equal or exceed the other primaries 
in extent. 

It becomes an interesting question whether both of these minute quills be 
not rudimentary primaries, as one of them certainly is. I have failed to 
detect any material difference between the two in size, shape, or position. 
One overlies the other, indeed, as a covert should a primary, but the two are 
together inserted side by side on the upper side of the first fully developed 
quill; both are rigid and acuminate, more like primaries than like coverts, 
and both are abruptly shorter than the true primary coverts. So far, all 
the evidence favors the supposition that both are rudimentary primaries. 
On the other hand, coloration is against such hypothesis, as in the original 
case of Vireo flavifrons, in which Baird determined the underlying one of 
these two little feathers to be the missing primary, mainly because it was 
colored like the primaries, the overlying one resembling the coverts in colora- 
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The history of the genus began in 1807, when Vieillot estab- 
lished Vireo upon species which had been referred by earlier 
authors to Muscicapa—as MM. noveboracensis and olivacea—and 
described the new species ** Muscicapa” gilva, ‘‘M.” altiloqua, 
and Vireo fiavifrons, besides renaming the two earlier species, 
which he called respectively Vireo “virescens” and Vireo 
“musicus”. It is curious that, in establishing the genus Vireo, 
he should thus have, nevertheless, described two Vireos as 
“Muscicapa”. In 1810, Wilson named “ Muscicapa” solitaria, 
“ melodia”, “ sylvicola”, and ‘ cantatrix”; the first of these 
holds, but the other three are respectively the same as gilvus V., 
flavifrons V., and noveboracensis Gm.; the name cantatria is 
derived from Bartram, 1791. An extralimital species was 
named bartramii by Swainson in 1831, under the wrong im- 
pression that it was North American; the name gave trouble, 
and was not eradicated from our lists until 1866. In 1838, Bona- 
parte first proposed to divide the genus into Vireosylva and 
Vireo, basing the former name on the long-billed, long-winged 
V. olivaceus, with apparently only nine primaries. Véireosylva, 
by which Bonaparte doubtless meant to say Vireosylvia (as G. 
R. Gray wrote in 1848), was changed by Cabanis in 1847 into 
Phyllomanes, for no obvious reason. Audubon added one 
species, V. belli, in 1844. In 1848, William Gambel added a 
species (the subsequent barbatulus) to our fauna under the 
name of altiloquus. Cassin gave a monographic sketch of the 
genus in 1851,* adding three new species, V. huttoni, V. phila- 


tion. But the color test is often inapplicable, coverts and primaries being 
usually like each other in this respect, and color sometimes points the othor 
way. Thus, in Sitta carolinensis, a ten-primaried Oscine with spurious first 
primary, the single remaining little feather is white at base across botb webs, 
like the primaries, the true primary coverts being white only on the inner 
web. 

The subject is further discussed in my paper, from which this note is 
extracted, “On the Number of Primaries in Oscines”, <Bull. Nutt. Ornith. 
Club, i. no. 3, Sept. 1876, pp. 60-63. See also the following :— 


1878.—BaTCHELDER, C. F. Spurious Primaries in the Red-eyed Vireo [Vireo 
olivaceus]. <Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, iii, no. 2, Apr. 1878, pp. 97, 98. 


The writer has apparently measured the quill from the carpal joint, giving 
dimensions much above those of the exposed portion of the feather. 


*1851. Cassin, J. Sketch of the Birds composing the genera Vireo, Vieillot, 
and Vireosylvia, Bonaparte, with a List of the previously known 
and descriptions of three new species. < Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. 
y. 1351, pp. 149-154, pll. x, xi. 


Vireo, 5 spp.; V- huttoni, p. 150, pl. x. f.1, sp. n. Vireosylvia, 6 spp.; V. flavo- 
viridis, p. 152, pl. xi.; V. philadelphica, p. 153, pl. a. f. 2, spp. na. 
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delphica, and V. flavoviridis, the second of these being after- 
ward made the subject of several special papers.* The following 
year, Dr. 8S. W. Woodhouse described the remarkable V. atri- 
capillus, and Cabanis shortly afterward (1855) separated the 
Floridan barbatulus by name from the Antillean species, with 
which it had before been confounded. John Xantus dedicated 
a new species to Cassin in 1858; and in that year Baird gave 
a new recension of the genus, which he divided into Vireo- 
sylvia, Vireo, and Lanivireo, basing the last name on V. flavi- 
Jrons; he also described the Western form of gilvus under the 
varietal name swainsoni. A notable incident in the career of 
Vireo was the appearance of one of its species in England, as 
recorded in 1864.t In 1866, I increased the number of known 
species by three, discovered in Arizona—plumbeus, vicinior, 
and pusillus ; and the same year appeard that portion of Baird’s 
“ Review” treating of the Vireonida—for Sclater had raised 
Vireo and its allied genera to the rank of a family in 1862. In 
this notable monograph, by far the most elaborate and satis- 
factory we possess, Baird rearranged the subdivisions of Vireo, 
and added a fourth subgenus, Vireonella, based upon the Cuban 
V.gundlachi. Ue added no North American species, but 
described several new extralimital ones, which, with others 
already and since described, form the complement of the genus 
Vireo as now known to us. 

But the various attempts which have been made to sub- 
divide the genus have met with only a succés d’estime—in 
fact, the species of Vireo seem scarcely susceptible of grouping 
in subgenera without some violence, especially since we have 


* 1857. BREWER, T.M. [On the characters, habits and distribution of Vireo- 
sylvia philadelphica of Cassin.] < Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. i. 
1857, pp. 108-111. 


Including a letter from Th. Kumlein, of Wisconsin. 
1876. DEANE, R. The Philadelphia Vireo [V. philadelphicus] in New Eng- 
land. < Bull. Nuttall Ornith. Club, i. no. 3, Sept. 1876, p. 74. 
Summary of its recorded occurrences there. 
1877. Fox, W. H. Capture of the Philadelphia Vireo [V. philadelphicus] 
in New Hampshire. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Clud, ii. no. 3, July, 1877, 
p. 78. 


+1864. Brown, E. Occurrence of the Redeyed Flycatcher [Vireo olivaceus] 
in England. < Zoologist, xxii. 1864, pp. 8965-8967. 
Extracted from ‘‘ Natural History of Tutbury”’, p. 385. 


1864. HADFIELD, H. Notes on the Redeyed Flycatcher [Vireo olivaceus]. 
< Zoologist, xxii. 1864, pp. 9020, 9021. 
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learned that all are really 10-primaried. The most obvious 
distinction is that which Bonaparte originally acted on in pro- 
posing to range under “ Vireosylva” such specimens as oliva- 
ceus; but the arbitrary discrimination between those with an 
obvious spurious quill, and those in which the 1st primary is 
rudimentary, separates such intimately related species as gilvus 
and philadelphicus, while it unites others as distinct as flavifrons 
is from olivaceus in most respects. I am led to return all the 
Vireos under the original head, in view of the fact that almost 
every single species has its own particular details of form as 
well as of color. The specific characters in this group are for 
the most part very constant and tangible, though requiring in 
many cases nice discrimination, so curiously interrelated are 
these birds. 

They are an interesting and agreeable tribe of little birds, 
simply-colored, in harmony with the foliage amidst which they 
live, and numerous enough, both in species and in individuals, 
to form a marked feature of our sylvan Ornis. Most of the 
Greenlets, including all the larger species, as the Red-eyed, the 
Blue-headed, the Yellow-throated, and the Warbling Vireos, in- 
habit high open woods, and the shade-trees of our parks, lawns, 
and public streets; while the smaller ones, like the White-eye 
of the East, and Bell’s, and the Least Greenlet, live down in 
the shrubbery with the Chats, Thrashers, and Cat-birds. Be- 
ing mainly insectivorous, though they also feed on berries, they 
are migratory in our country, and appear with all the periodicity 
of the Warblers themselves; different Vireos nestle anywhere 
in the United States, and some of them are among our most 
numerous and conspicuous summer visitors; few go much, if 
any, beyond the United States, and only exceptionally reach 
high latitudes. They are very agile and industrious birds, 
indefatigable in the pursuit of insects, nervous and highly ani- 
mated in bearing, voluble and versatile in song, each kind 
having its own musical accomplishments. Though insignificant 
in size, Greenlets are spirited birds—the plucky little Red-eye, 
for instance, will defend itself when wounded with all the cour- 
age of a Hawk; and some of the most touching scenes I have 
ever witnessed among the birds have been those when Green- 
lets sought to protect, encourage, and sympathize with a 
stricken mate. The Greenlets all build one style of nests, a 
rather slight and thin-walled, but neat and compact, pensile, 
cup-like structure, suspended from the fork of a twig; and the 
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eggs are alike white, rather sparsely but sharply speckled with 
dark markings, 

Many species of Vireo, unknown to the United States, 
inhabit Mexico, the West Indies, and Central and South 
America as far at least as La Plata, some of them having a 
closely restricted geographical range. The thirteen North 
American species, in the main, are divided, like the Dendre- 
cas, into Eastern and Western sets of species, the former being 
VV. barbatulus, olivaceus, solitarius, flavifrons, gilvus, philadel- 
phicus, noveboracensis ; the latter are plumbeus, vicinior, hut- 
toni, belli, pusillus, atricapillus, to which cassini may be added 

if substantiated as a spe- 


cies. But gilvus is repre- 
(E=-. sented throughout the 
West by avery slightly 
A different variety, swain- 
' goni; undoubted exam- 
a 


ples of solitarius occur on 
the Pacific side, olivaceus 

Fic 52.— Vireo flavoviridis, natural size. has been found in Utah, 
and noveboracensis west to the Rocky Mountains, while belli 
occurs as far east as Dlinois. V. atricapillus is known within 
our limits only from Texas, barbatulus from Florida, and 
none fewer than four, namely, plumbeus, vicinior, huttoni, and 
pusillus, seem confined to the Southwest. An addition to 
these, V. flavoviridis,* has been admitted to our fauna, and 
may be expected to occur over our southern border. 

In the following pages I take note of all the North American 
species, giving synonymy and habitat in all cases, with descrip- 
tive and biographical matter relating to those of the Colorado 
Basin; all the species but one being illustrated with details of 
structure of the wing and bill. ‘lhe figures I am permitted to 


* Vireo flavoviridis.—Yellow-green Vireo. 

Vireosylvia flavoviridis, Cass. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1851, 152, pl. xi (Panama).—Scl. PZS. 1856, 
298 (Mexico).—Scl. PZS. 1859, 375 (Oaxaca).—S. & S. Ibis, 1859, 12 (Guatemala).—Sel. 
Cat. AB, 1861, 44.—Lawr. Ann. Lye. N. Y. vii. 1861, 323 (New Grenada).—Bd. Rev. AB. 
1866, 336, fig.—Salv. PZS. 1867, 137 (Veragua).—Lawr. Ann. Lye. N. Y. ix. 1868, 96 
(Costa Rica).—v. Frantz. J. f. O. 1869, 295 (Costa Rica).—Salv. PZS. 1870, 184 (Vera- 
gua).—B. B. dé R. NAB. i, 1874, 366, fig.—Lawr. Bull. Nat. Mus. 1876, 17 (Tehuantepec). 

Vireo flavoviridis, Bd. BNA. 1858, 332.—Ooues, Key, 1872, 120, f. 61. 

Phyllomanes flavoviridis, Cab. J. f. O. 1861, 93 (Costa Rica). 


Since this article was prepared, and too late for the textual wodification 
required to treat formally of the species, its actual occurrence in Texas 
has been announced. (Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, iii. no. 3, July, 1878, p. 152.) 
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use, «8 I did in the “ Key”, through Professor Baird’s kindness, 
they having been originally prepared with reference to his 
“ Review ”. 


The North American species of Vireo may ordinarily be dis- 
tinguished by the following 


Analysis of Species 


A. Primaries apparently only 9, the 1st being rudimentary and usually con- 
cealed or displaced (occasionally quite visible). 
1. Throat and breast rich yellow.........-...----.------ YV. FLAVIFRONS. 
2. Throat and breast white. 
a. Crown ashy, black-edged. 
aa. Back olive; sides of chin streaked .,..-......--- V. BARBATULUS. 
bb. Back olive; no streaks on chin .........---. 2... V. OLIVACEUS. 
b. Crown ashy, not black-edged, quite like the back, V. PHILADELPHICUS. 
B. Primaries evidently 10, the 1st being obvious, though short and “spu- 
rious”. 
Bs Crown black secevsccdesurececsie eieis:teicicia spice vaeens V. ATRICAPILLUS. 
4. Crown not black. 
c. Ist primary at least 4 as long as 2d, and wing 24 inches long. 
V. VICINIOR. 
d. 1st primary not 4 as long as 2d; o7, wing not 24 inches long. 
ec. Wivg-bands wanting: coloration as in philadelphicus...V. GILVUS. 
dd. Wing-bands present: length over 5 inches. 
e'. Back olive, contrasting with ashy-blue crown....V. SOLITARIUS. 
Jf’. Back plumbeous, crown scarcely different........ V. PLUMBEUS. 
ee. Wing-bands present: length 5 inches or less. 
g’. Wing equal to tail, 24 inches; 1st primary 4s long as 2d. 


V. PUSILLUS. 

h’. Wing longer than tail; crown ashy; chin and superciliary line 
WHC ceakncentweriececetekenGicansieesenc eects ts Va BERLE, 
i. Wing longer than tail; crown olive; chin white; superciliary 
line: yellow’: sceesns tccosen eee caeescascseisice V. NOVEBORACENSIS. 
k', Wing longer than tail; crown olive; chin and under parts yel- 
lOWASD) « ccconiccocune saseensenrsereesses coeear ceueee V. HUTTONI. 


The following North American species are not known to 
occur in the Colorado Basin :— 


Vireo calidris barbatalus.—Moustached Greenlet. 


Vireo gilvus, D’Orb. La Sagra’s Cuba, 1839, 43. (Not of Authors.) 

Vireo longirostris, ? Nutt. Man. ‘i. 2d ed. 1840, 359. 

Vireo altiloquus, Gamb. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1848, 127 (Florida).— Bd. BNA. 1858, 334, excl. 
syn. (Florida). (Not Muscicapa altiloqua of Vieillot.) 

Vireosylvia altiloqua, Oass. Pr. Phila, Acad, 1851, 152 (Florida).—Oass, Iluat. 1853-4, 
231, pl.37 (partly; includes true oltiloguus, ‘‘ Florida").—Bry. Pr. Bost. Soe. vii. 1859, 
113 (Bahamas).—Albrecht, J. f. O. 1861, 206 (Cuba). 

Vireosylva altiloqua, Bd. Rep. Great Salt Lake, 1852, 328 (Florida). 

Vireo virescens, Poey? (Cuba. Either this or olivaceus. Not of Vieill.) 

Vireo olivaceus, Thicnemann, J. f. O. 1857, 147 (Cuba; egg). 
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Phyllomanes barbatulus, Cab. J. f. 0. 1855, 467 (Cuba).—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc, vii. 1860, 307 
(Cuba).— Gund. J: f. O. 1861, 324, 404 (Cuba). 

Vireosylvia barbatula, Bd. Rev. AB. 1866, 331, f. 25958 (Cuba, Bahamas, and Florida). 

Vireo altiloquus var. barbatulus, Cowes, Key, 1872, 120, f 60 (Cuba, Bahamas, and 
Florida). 

Vireosylvia calidris var. barbatulus, B. B. dé R. NAB. i. 1874, 360, pl. 17, f. 1 (Cuba, 
Bahamas, and Florida). 

Viréon verdAtre, D’ Orb. 1. c. 

Black-whiskered Vireo, Whip-tom-kelly, Cowes, 1. c. 

Florida Greenlet, B. B. dé R.1.¢. 


Has.—Cuba; Bahamas; Florida. 


Note.—The Black-whiskered Vireo, or “‘ Whip-tom-kelly”, which occurs 
in Plorida,hias been identified with the species of Cuba and the Bahamas, 
the first distinctive name of 
which appears to be barba- 
tulus of Cabanis, 1855, ap- 
plied to the Cuban bird. It 
had before been well known, 
under a variety of names, 
even excluding those per- 
taining to the other variety 
(calidris of Jamaica, &c.). 

Fic. 53.— Vireo barbatulus, natural size. If we may presume Nuttall 
to have meant this species, he called it V. longirostris (Man, i.2d ed. 1840, 
359), supposing it to be the PV. longirostris of Swainson, FBA. ii. 1831, 237, 
which, however, is the true V. altiloquus: Gambel attributed it to this coun- 
try, under the erroneous name of V. altiloguus, which is the other variety 
of Jamaica, &c. ( Vireosylvia altiloqua, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 320; Scl, PZS. 1861, 72; 
March, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1863, 294), Some have also noticed it under the name 
of Vireosylvia altiloqua—the original Muscicapa altiloqua of Vieillot, OAS. 67, 
pl. 38 (St. Domingo), having been pretty generally applied to the West 
Indian Black-whiskered Vireos. This is also probably the species meant 
by Professor Poey’s Cuban V. virescens, and certainly the one whose eggs 
Thienemann describes as those cf V. olivaceus. In 1666, Professor Baird 
restricted the Linnzan name Motacilla calidris to the ordinary bird of 
Jamaica, &c., adopting Cabanis’s term barbatulus for the present species. 
M. calidris appears in the 10th ed. 1758, 184, n. 2; as used in the 12th ed. 
1766, 329, n.2, it is compounded of Edwards’s plate 121, fig. 2, Sloane, Jam. 
ii, 299, Ray, 184, n.27,and Briss, App. 101, though the balance of evidence 
enables us to follow Baird in restricting the name. In 1872, I reduced bar- 
batulus to the grade of a race of “ altiloquus ”, which course was endorsed 
by Baird and Ridgway in 1874 ; and I now think it best to follow Baird in 
his interpretation of the applicability of the Linnean term calidris to the 
stock-species. 

Vireo philadelphicus.—Brotherly-love Greenlet. 


Vireosylvia philadelphica, Cass. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1851, 153, pl. 10, f. 2 (Philadelphia).— 
Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 1857, 109 (Wisconsin ; habits).—S. é S. Ibis, 1859, 12 (Guate- 
mala).—Bd. Rev. AB, 1866, 340, fig. —Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. ix. 1868, 96 (Costa 
Rica).—v. Frantz. J. f. O. 1869, 295 (Costa Rica).—Allen, Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 504.— 
Salv. PZS. 1870, 184 (Veragua). 

Vireosylva philadelphica, Bd. Rep. Great Salt Lake, 1852, 328, 

Vireosylvia philadelphicus, 2D. B. é R. NAB. i. 1874, 367, pl. 17, £.4.—Brew. Pr. Bust. Soc. 
xvii. 1874, 440 (New England). 
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Vireo (Vireosylvia) philadelphicus, Ridgw. Ann. Lye. N. Y. x. 1874, 370 (Illinois). 

Vireo philadeiphicus, Bd. BNA. 1858, 335; ed. of 1860, pL 78, f.3 (Wisconsin and Ohio).— 
Wheat. Ohio Agric. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 365, 374 —Coues & Prent. Smiths, Rep. for 1861, 
1862, 410.— Hamlin, ‘‘ Rep. Maine Board 
of Agric, 12865,—” (Waterville, Me.; 
first New England record).—Ooues, Pr. 
Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 277.—Allen, Mem. 
Bost. Soc. i. 1868, 517 (Mlinois).—Turnb. 
B. E. Pa. 1869, 26; Phila. ed. 19 (rare).— 
Cowes, Key, 1872, 120, f. 62.—Coues, 
BNW. 1874, 97.—Wheat. apud Coues, 
BNW. 1874, 233.—Gentry, Life-Hist. 
1876, 218,—Brewst. Bull. Nutt. Club, i. 
1876, 19 (Cambridge, Mass.).—Foz, Bull. 
Natt. Club, ii, 1877, 78 (New Hampshire).—Langdon, List B. Cincinnati, 1877, 7 
(Ohio).—Minct, BNE. 1877, 159.—Merr. Trans. Conn. Acad. iv. 1877, 33 (Connecticut, 
“ andoubtedly”’). 

Vireosylvia cobanensis, Sci. PZS. 1860, 463 (Coban, Vera Paz).—Scl. Ann. Mag. N. H. 1861, 
328 (same). 

Brotherly-love Vireo, Coues, li. cc. 

Philadelphia Greenlet, B. B. dé RB. 1.¢. 

Philadelphia Vireo, Deane, Bull. Nutt. Club, i. 1876, 74 (réswmé of New England record). 


Fic. 54.—Vireo philadelphicus, natnral size. 


Has.—Eastern North America. North to Hudson’s Bay. South to Cen- 
tral America. No Mexican or West Indian record. The Mississippi Valley 
appears to be the main line of migration of this species, where it is much 
more unmerous than it seems to be in the Atlantic States or New England ; 
it is not recorded from any part of the West. 


Vireo flavifrons.—Yellow-threated Greenlet. 


?Muscicapa ochroleuca, Gm. SN. i. 1788, 946, n. 29.—Turt. SN, i. 1806, 581.—Lath. IO. ii. 
1790, 489, n. 69.—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 376 (quotes UM. sylvicola Wils.).—V. N. D. 
@H.N. xxi. 471.—V. EM. ii. 1823, 814. 

? Sylvia ochroleuca, V. N. D. d’H. N. xi. 1817, 187.—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 446, n. 96 (quotes 
Muscicapa ochroleuca Gm., & Penn. AZ. n. 276). 

?Mnlotilta ochroleuca, Gray, G. of B. i. 1848, 196. 

Vireo flavifrons, V. OAS. i. 1807, 85, pl. 54.—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 174.—Bp. 
Ann. Lye. N. Y. ii. 1826, 70.—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 302.—Aud. OB. ii. 1834, 119, pl. 119.— 
Bp. CGL. 1838, 25.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 160.—Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 298.—Aud. BA. 
iv. 1842, 141, pl. 238.—Gir. BLT. 1844, 159.— Bp, CA. i. 1850, 330.—Oass. Pr. Phila. Acad. 
1851, 149.—Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1853, 309 (Wisconsin).—Jtead, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1853, 
398 (Ohio).— Woodh. Rep. Zui & Colo. R. 1853, 75.—Thomps. Vermont, 1853, 77.— Gundl. 
J. f. O. 1855, 468 (Cuba).—Pratten, Tr. Ill. Agric. Soe. i. 1855, 603.—Putn. Pr. Ess, Inst. 
i. 1856, 213.—Scl. PZS, 1857, 227 (Vera Cruz).—Maaim. J. f. O. 1858, 188.—Bd. BNA. 
1858, 341.—S. & S. Ibis, 1859, 12 (Guatemala).—Scl. PZS. 1860, 251 (Orizaba).—Oab. 
J. f. O. 1860, 405 (Costa Rica).— Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1860, 307 (Cuba).—Lawr. Ann. 
Lye. N. Y. vii. 1861, 323 (New Grenada).—Gundl. J. f. O. 1861, 404 (Cuba).— Wheat. 
Ohio Agric. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 365.—Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 436.—Ooues & 
Prent. Smiths. Rep. for 1861, 1862, 410.—Verr. Pr. Ess. Inst. ifi. 1862, 157. —Hoy, Smiths. 
Rep. for 1864, 1865, 437 (Missouri).—Hamlin, ‘‘ Rep. Maine Board Agric. 1865” (Water- 
ville, Me.).—McIlwr. Pr. Ess. Inat. v. 1866, 87 (Canada West).—Lawr, Ann. Lye. N. Y. 
viii. 1866, 285.—Ooues, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 278 (New England).—Coues, Pr. Bost. Soc. 
xii, 1868, 111 (South Carolina).—Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 27; Phila, ed. 20.— Wyatt, Ibis, 
1871, 324 (Pirieo).—? Trippe, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi. 1671, 117 (Minnesot!).—Parker, Am. 
Nat. v. 1871, 168.—G@undl. J. f. O. 1872, 403 (Cuba).—Coues, Key, 1872, 121, f. 65.—Scott, 
Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 224.—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 5 (breeding).—Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. 
xv. 1873, 236 (Iowa).—Coues, BN W. 1874, 99.—Snow, B. Kans. 3d ed. 1875, 6 (Kansas). — 
Gentry, Life-Hist, 1876, 221.—Minot, BNE. 1877, 153. 
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Vireo (Lanivireo) flavifrons, Bd. 1858.—Gundl. J. f. O. 1861, 324 (Cuba).—Allen, Pr. Esa. 
Inst. iv. 1864, 67.—Ridgw. Ann. Lye. N. Y. x. 1974, 370 (Illinois). 

Lanivireo flavifrons, Lawr. Ann. Lye. N.Y. ix. 1868, 96 (Costa Rica).—v. Frantz. J.£.0. 
1869, 295 (Costa Rica).—Allen, Bull. MCZ. ii. 1871, 279 (Florida, winter).—B. B. & R. 
NAB. i. 1874, 379, pl. 17, f. 5.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1475, 440.—Lawr. Bull. Nat. 
Mus. nu. 4, 1876, 17 (Southwest- 
ern Mexico). 

Vireosylvia flavifrons, Bd. Rev. AB. 

1866, 346, fig.—Scl. PZS. 1870, 
184 (Veragua). 

Vireo flavifiores, Gregg, Pr. Elmira Bs 
Acad. 1870. 

Muscicapa sylvicola, Wils. AO. i. 
1808, 117, pl. 7, f.3 (nee Bart.).— 
Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 

173. 

?Golden-throat Flycatcher, Penn. 
AZ. ii. 1785, 389, n. 276! (descr. orig. New York). 

? Golden-throated Flycatcher, Lath. ‘Syn. Supp. 17—, 173, u. 80".—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 
1817, 376, 

Fauvette & gorge dorée, V. EM. 1.c. 446. 

Gobe-mouche jaundtre de New-Yorck, V. EM. 1.c. 814. 

Vireo & front jaune, Le Moine, Ois. Canad. 1861, 213. 

Yellow-throated Vireo, Yellow-throated Greenlet, Authors. 


Fic. 55.— Vireo flavifrons, natural size, 


Has.—Eastern United States and British Provinces; west only to Iowa 
and Kansas. Breeds in most if not all of its North American range. Win- 
ters in Florida and southward, Mexico, Central America, and British Colum- 
bia. Cuba (rare). 


Norre.—It seems most likely that the proper name of this species is not 
Vireo flavifrons V., a8 commonly supposed, but Vireo ochroleucus (Gm.). For, 
as late critics of our nomenclature have generally failed to observe, Muscicapa 
ochroleuca of Gmelin is based on the “ Golden-throated Flycatcher” of Pen- 
nant and Latham, which is described from “ New York” in terms that can 
hardly be misunderstood, and which is doubtless the present species. This 
name ochroleuca, now indeed obsolete, was current for many years, espe- 
cially with Vieillot, who reproduces it in various of his books, making of it 
now a ‘‘Muscicapa”, now a “ Sylvia”; Gray quotes it in 1848 under “ Mni- 
otilta”, and Stephens even goes so far as to quote “Muscicapa sylvicola Wils.” 
as its synonym! I think it as well established for the Yellow-throated Vireo 
as either olivaceus or noveboracensis are for their respective species—better, in 
fact, than olivaceus L. is, for that is a compound of Edwards and Catesby, 
and unquestionably includes two species (see Baird, Rev. p. 335). We have 
all accepted noveboracensis Gm., as based on the “Green Flycatcher” of 
Pennant and the “ Hanging Flycatcher” of Latham, which are scarcely or 
not more satisfactorily identifiable with the White-eyed Vireo than this 
*Golden-throated Flycatcher” of the same authors is with V. flavifrons; 
and I am strongly disposed to recommend that the above name, Vireo ochro- 
leucus, be adopted. 
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The Red-eyed Greenlet 


Vireo olivaceus 


Muscicapa olivacea, Z. SN. i. 1766, 327, 0.14 (in part; from Cates. i.54; Edw. v.93; Briss. 
li. 410; thus including the Jamaican bird).—@m. SN. i. 1788, 938, n. 14 (in part; same 
as Linn. ; also quotes Brown, Jamaica, 476).—Lath. IO. i. 1790, 482, n. 61.—Turt. SN. i. 
1806, 575.— Wils. AO. ii. 1810, 55, pl. 10, f. 3.—Steph. Shaw’s GZ, x. 1817, 379.—Bp. Journ. 
Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 176.—Brown, Zool. 1864, 8965 (England). —Hadjield, Zool. 1864, 
9020 (England).—Haym. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1853, 290. 

Lanius olivaceus, Licht.  Verz. 1823, 49”. 

Vireo olivaceus, ‘ Vieill.”"—Bp. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. ii. 1826, 71.—S. € R. FBA. ii. 1831, 233, fig. on 
p. 235.— Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 312.—Aud. OB. ii. 1834, 287, pl. 150.—Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 
1839, 299.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 162.—Aud. BA. iv. 1842, 155, pl. 243,—Gir. BLI. 1644, 157.— 
Oabot, Naum. ii. Heft iii. 1852, 65 (Lake Superior).— Woodh. Rep. Zufli & Colo. R. 1853, 
16.—Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1853, 30¥.—Putn. Pr. Ess, Inst. i. 1856, 213.—Kneel. Pr. Bost. 
Soc. vi. 1857, 234.—Mazim. J. f. O. 1858, 187.-Bd. BNA. 1858, 331.— Willis, Rep. Smiths. 
Inst. for 1858, 1659, 282 (Nova Scotia).—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1€60, 307 (Cuba).— 
Wheat. Ohio Agric. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 364.—Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1€60, 1861, 436.— 
Ooues & Prent. Smiths. Rep. for 1861, 1862, 410.—Verr. Pr. Ess. Inst. iii. 1862, 148.— 
Verr. Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 1862, 138 (Anticosti).—Boardm. Pr. Bost. Suc. ix. 1862, 126.— 
Blak. Ibis, 1662,5; 1863, 66 (Saskatchewan).—Dress. Ibis, 1865, 480 (Texas).—Hoy, 
Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 437 (Missoari).—McI lr. Tr. Ess. Inst. v. 1866, 87 (Canada 
West).—Ooues, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 277 —Ooues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 111 (South 
Carolina).—Coop. Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 35.—Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 26; Phila. ed. 19.— 
? Finsch, PZS. 1870, 565 (Trinidad).—Trippe, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi. 1871, 117.—Parker, Am. 
Nat. v. 1871, 168.—Cowes, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1871, 21.—Ooues, Key, 1872, 120, f.59.—Allen, 
Bull. MCZ. iii. 1872, 176 (mountains of Colorado, up to 11,000 feet; Ogden, Utah).— 
Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 370.—Scott, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 223.—Trippe, Pr. Bost. 
Soc. xv. 1873, 236.. -Merr. Ann. Rep. U.S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1872, 1873, 714.—Ooues, 
BNW. 1874, 96.—Zensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 42(Utah, Allen).—Allen, Pr. Bost. Soc. 
xvii. 1874, 54 (Upper Missouri River).— ———, Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 271.—Hoffman, 
Pr. Bost. Soc. xviii. 1877, 171 (Dakota).—Gentry, Life-Hist. 1876, 211.—Minot, BNE. 
1877, 155.—Batch. Bull. Nutt. Club, iii. 1878, 97 (spurious primary).—Coues, Bull. Nutt. 
Club, iii. 1878, 95 (nesting). 

Vireo olivacea, Denny, PZS. 1847, 38. 

Vireo olivaceous, Thomps. Vermont, 1853, 77.—Pratten, Tr. inois Agric. Soe. i. 1855, 603.— 
Merr. Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 87. 

Vireo olivaceus, Gregg, Pr. Elmira Acad. 1870. 

Vireosylva olivacea, Bp. CGL. 1838, 26.—Reinh. Ibis, 1861, 7 (Greenland). 

Vireosylvia olivacea, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 329.—Reinh. ‘‘ Vidensk. Meddel. for 1853, 1854, 82”’ 
(Greenland).—Cass. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1851, 151.—Burnett, Pr. Bost. Soc. iv. 1851, 116.— 
Reinh., J. f. O. 1854, 439 (GreenJand).—Sel. PZS. 1855, 439 (Bogot4).—S. d& S. Ibis, 1859, 
12 (Guatemala).—Scl. PZS. 1859, 363 (Kalapa).—Mosley, ‘‘ N. H. Tutb. 1863, 385, pl. 6” 
(Derby, England, May, 1859).—Scl. Ibis, 1864, 394 (England).—Bd. Rev. AB. 1866, 333, 
fig.—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. ¥. viii. 1866, 285.—Lawr. Aun. Lyc. N, Y. ix. 1868, 96 (Costa 
Rica).—a, Frantz. J. f. O. 1869, 295 (Costa Rica).—S. é S. PZS. 1270, 836 (Honduras).— 
Allen, Bull. MCZ. ii. 1871, 270 (Florida, in winter).— Harting, Man. Br. B. 1872, 99 (Eng- 
land).—Ridgw. Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 198.—Layard, Ibis, 1873, 377 (Para 2). 

Vireosylvia olivaceus, B. B. é R. NAB, i. 1874, 363, pl. 17, f. 2.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 
1875, 440. 

Vireo (Vireosylvia) oilvaceus, Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 66. 

Phyllomanes olivacea, Cab. Mus. Hein. i. 1850, 63.—Cab. J. f. O. 1860, 404 (Costa Rica). 

Phylomanes olivaceus, Gundl. J. f. 0. 1872, 403 (Cuba). 

Muscicapa sylvicola, Bartr. Trav. Fla. 1791, 290 bis (nee Wils.). 

Vireo virescens, Vieill. OAS. i. 1807, 84, pl. 53 (Pennsylvania).—Turnb. B. E. Pa, 1869, 53; 
Phila. ed. 42 (game). 

Vireosylvia virescens, Oass. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1851, 151. 

Vireo bogotensis, Bry. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1859, 227 (Bogoté).—Lawr. Ann. Lye. viii. 1863, 
6 (New Grenada). 
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Red-cy’d Fly-Catcher, Muscicapa oculis rubris, Cates. Car. i. 1771, 54, pl. 54 (lower fig.). 

Olive-coloured Flycatcher, Edw. “G1. 93, pl. 253”. 

Gobe-mouche de la Jamaique, Muscicapa Jamaicensis, Briss. ii. 1860, 410, n. 27 (in part). 

Red-eyed Flycatcher, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 387, u. 271.—Lath, ‘Syn. ii. 351, u. 51’.—Steph, 
Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 379. : 

Moucherolle olive, Le Moine, Ois. Canad. 1861, 160. 

Red-eyed Vireo, or Greenlet, Aud. é Authors, 


Has.—Chiefly Eastern North America to Hudson’s Bay; Greenland (Rein- 
hardt). West, however, to the Rocky Mountains, and even beycnd ; Wash- 
ington Territory (Kennerly); Utah (Allen). South to New Grenada and 
Trinidad (Finsch, PZS. 1870, 565). Cuba alone of the West Indies. In Mex- 
ico, chiefly replaced by S. flavoviridis (Xalapa, Sclater). Extremely abundant 
in Eastern United States. Breeds at large in its North American range, and 
winters from Florida southward. Accidental in England (see the references 
in foregoing synonyiy). 
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Fic. 56.— Vireo olivaceus, natural size. 


Cu. sP.— gf ? Remigibus ix. Flavo-olivaceus, alis cauddque 
Suscis flavo-olivaceo limbatis ; infra albus, lateribus via virescen- 
tibus ; pileo cinereo-plumbeo fusco limbato, striga superciliari albas 
loris plumbeo-fuscis; iridibus rubris. 


$9: Entire upper parts and the edgings of the dusky wings and tail uni- 
form yellowish-olive, extending on the sides of the neck and breast, but 
well defined against the color of the crown. No bars across ends of wing- 
coverts. Beneath pure white, a little shaded with greenish-yellow along 
the sides; no dusky maxillary stripes. Cap ashy-plumbeous, bordered on 
each side with a dusky line. A broad whitesuperciliary stripe from nostrils 
over the eye and ear; below this a dusky loral line prolonged through the 
eye; lower eyelid whitish. Bill dusky plumbeous above, pale horn-color 
below ; feet plumbeous; irisred. No obviousspurious first primary. Length, 
extremes, 53-6}, generally about 6; extent, 92-102; wing, 3-3}; tail, 21-24; 
bill along culmen, over 4; tarsus, $. 

The sexes are indistinguishable, and the young resemble the old very 
closely. Autumnal specimens, of both old and young, are more brightly 
colored than old ones, with more decided yellowish-green shading on the 
sides below, sometimes extended on the crissum. The young have the eyes 
less decidedly red—rather reddish-brown. The species is readily recognized 
by its large size, long bill, apparently only nine primaries, no maxillary 
stripes, red eyes, and peculiar head-markings as above given. It is the only 
species of its particular sub-group known to inhabit the West, though a 
closely allied one, V. flavoviridis, has occured just over our southern border. 
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UE Red-eyed is a Vireo of exceeding abundance in the 
United States east of the Mississippi, yet one which 
extends to the Rocky Mountains, and even beyond them. The 
dispersion of this bird remains rather more extensive than that 
of any other of the genus, even after excepting its casual occur- 
rences in Greenland and England. In the Antilles, which pos- 
sess their own Greenlets, it is only known in Cuba, where it is 
rare; and it seems to be mostly replaced in Mexico by the 
closely-allied V. flavoviridis. Some representatives of the spe- 
cies linger in winter along our southernmost sbores, but the 
true home of these birds at such season is in Central America, 
where we have advices from Guatemala, Panama, and else- 
where. Their breeding range apparently coincides with the 
whole of their North American range ; but I think that in sum- 
mer there are more Greenlets of this kind to the square mile 
in the Middle States than anywhere else. The Red-eyes are 
among the very commonest of a!l the birds that breed, for 
instance, in the District of Columbia, where, during the heat 
of summer, their energetic and voluble notes resound, no less 
than the querulous plaints of the Wood Pewees, throughout 
the woods. The persistency of these musicians is really remark- 
able; they sing at all hours, even at the listless noon, which 
invites most birds to rest in the shade, and prolong their ner- 
vous notes to the very end of summer, long after the exal- 
tation of other warblers has passed away. If we watch a 
Red-eye, as we may easily do, in the nearest piece of wood, or in 
the shade-tree close by the house, we shall see him performing 
in a very nonchalant, almost mechanical way, as he goes about 
his business of fly-catching, sometimes stopping in the midst of 
a bar to snap at an insect, and resuming the note as soon as 
he has fairly cleared his throat. No one of the sylvan choir is 
more simple and unaffected than this modest performer, who 
seems to sing unconsciously or as if absorbed in reverie, while 
his daily work goes on. 

As to the musical quality of this performance, there may be 
two opinious. The Red-eye belongs, as we have seen, to the sec- 
tion of the genus called Vireosylvia, and this includes V. calidris, 
a bird known in Jamaica by the curious names of  Whip-tom- 
kelly”, or “ John-to-whit”, derived, like Whippoorwill, Chuck- 
will’s-widow, and many other designations of animals, from 
the sound of its voice. The well-known and very true natural- 
ist, Philip Henry Gosse, has described this curious ditty in his 

32 BO 
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wonted agreeable manner. The Jamaican Flycatchers in gen- 
eral, he says, ‘“‘ are not very vociferous, but this is pertinacious 
in its tritonous call, repeating it with energy every two or three 
seconds. . . . On the 26th of March, on my return to Bluefields, 
after a visit to Spanishtown, I heard its well-known voice, but 
my lad had noticed it a week before. From this time, every 
grove, I might almost say every tree, had its bird, uttering, 
with incessant iteration and untiring energy, from its umbra- 
geous concealment,— Sweet John !—John-to-whit !—Sweet-John- 
to-whit !—John-t whit ! — Sweet-John-to—whit!’ I can scarcely 
understand how the call can be written ‘ Whip-tom-kelly ’, as the 
accent, if I may say so, is most energetic on the last syllable. 
Nor have I ever heard this appellation given to it in Jamaica.|*] 
After July we rarely hear ‘John-to-whit’ —, but, ‘to-whit— 
to-whoo’, and sometimes a soft, simple chirp, or sip, sip, whispered 
so gently as scarcely to be audible.” Atl this is as applicable 
to the Red-eyed Greenlet, mut. mut., as if it had been written 
for the latter—even to the criticism that ‘Whip-tom-kelly’ is 
an inept Cesignation. Though Wilson says: ‘ On attentively 
listening for some time to this bird in his full ardor of song, it 
requires but little of imagination to fancy that you hear it 
pronounce these words,”—Nutta;i has, to my way of thinking, 
rendered the song in a much more graphic manner, in saying: 
“ ... the most lively or accidental fit of imagination, never 
yet, in this country, conceived of such an association of sounds. 
I have already remarked, indeed, that this singular call is, in 
fact, sometimes uttered by the Tufted Titmouse. When our 
Vireo sings slow enough to be distinctly heard, the following 
sweetly warbled phrases, variously transposed and tuned, may 
often be caught by the attentive listener: ’tshode peweé peeat 
miisik du dit du, ’tshodve *hére *hére, hear hére, hear hére, ’W’ing 
‘*witshard, "p’shégru tshevit, *tsheevoo, tshtivee peeatt *pérot. The 
whole delivered almost without any sensible interval, with earn- 
est animation, in a pathetic, tender and pleasing strain, well 
calculated to produce calm and thoughtful reflection in the sen- 
sitive mind.” I witness the fidelity of this description, and I 
can even catch the rhythm or movement of the piece in the 
quaint syllables Nuttall uses, though I must confess that I fail 
to gain from them the slightest notion of the timbre or quality 


* The name is traditional, having come down from the fathers: see Sloane, 
Browne, Edwards (who figures it unmistakably, pl. 253), and the rest. 
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of the notes; others perhaps, of nicer ear, may be more fortu- 
nate. 

There is one point about this Greenlet (shared to some ex- 
tent by other Vireos) with which collectors are doubtless as 
familiar as myself, but which has not been recorded in so many 
words. I refer to the nicety of the plumage at all seasons. 
There is something about the moult that keeps the bird in good 
order. You may shoot Red-eyes in July and August, young 
and old, always in fair condition for preservation, when most 
other birds are ragged or full of pin-feathers. The vernal 
birds, in their best feather, seem to be peculiarly smooth, 
something like the Black-throated Bunting in comparison with 
others of its family. I have recently learned another fact, 
novel to me, from a Philadelphia correspondent, Mr. W. L. 
Collins.* This young naturalist found a Red-eye’s nest upon 
which the female was sitting, though the frame-work of the 
structure was barely completed. The male bird presently flew 
to the nest bringing some material in his bill, which he gave 
to his mate to arrange while he went after more. The nest 
contained at this moment three eggs, and it was not until 
three or four days afterward that the fabric was finished. 
Laying in half built nests is a common thing, however, and 
probably more so than we may suppose, though less often 
witnessed in such an instance as the present, where the pensile 
structure must needs be well advanced to hold the eggs 
securely. This Vireo keeps for the most part in high, open 
woods, and there iorages for insects mainly among the upper 
branches, where we oftenest see it tripping alone, and whence 
its song oftenest falls on appreciative ears; but in its choice of 
a nesting-place it frequently descends within a few feet of the 
ground. The smaller trees, especially those with slender, 
straggling branchlets, are commonly selected, the neat cup 
being suspended by the brim in the embrace of a forked 
twig. The structure is usually very smooth and compact, 
as if the materials were matted or even pasted together, 
unlike the tough, but pliably woven, purses of the Ozioles; and 
some have supposed, though without direct evidence as yet, 
that the materials are agglutinated with the saliva of the bird. 
* 1878. Couss, E. Nesting of Vireo olivaceus. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, iii. 

no, 2, Apr. 1878, p. 95. 


Communicated by W. L. Collins.—The bird laid in an unfinished nest, 
during its construction. 
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In any event, these nests are remarkably durable, hanging 
for many months after they have been deserted; and when the 
leaves have fallen, revealing the trees in their nakedness, these 
structures become conspicuous along the roadside, around the 
edges of clearings, and among the dogwoods and Judas-trees 
that form the undergrowth of our noble oak forests. Wilson 
says they are frequently used by mice, and that in one instance 
a Yellowbird built its own nest in one of these deserted homes. 
They are among the more frequent depositories of Cowbird 
eggs; and the owners seem to be as devoted as can be to the 
incutation of the alien eggs and subsequent care of the 
young. Dr. Brewer narrates that in one instance a Red-eye 
hatched three Cowbird eggs without laying any of her own ; 
and gives the particulars of another case, in which a Vireo 
laid two eggs, and then stopped to incubate them, together 
with two Cowbird eggs, which had meanwhile been deposited 
with her own. The Vireo’s eggs are usually four in number, 
measuring about four-fifths of an inch in length by three-fifths 
in breadth, and are not peculiar in shape; the shell is pure 
white, sparsely sprinkled with small and sharp markings of 
reddish-brown or dark brown, chiefly about the larger end. 
Two broods are often reared each season by the same pair, and 
such is probably the rule in the Middle and Southern States, 
to judge from the great abundance of the birds, as well as 
from the periods when newly-feathered young may be found. 
In the District of Columbia, where these Greenlets are ex- 
tremely abundant, I used to note their arrival during the last 
week in April, and have observed them as late as the 25th of 
September, about which time they leave with one accord. 
Nuttall, however, has witnessed their lingering in Massachu- 
setts even so late as the 26th of October. 

It is known that this Vireo is not exclusively insectivorous, 
and the same is doubtless true of other Greenlets. Nuttall 
observed them feeding greedily on the small berries of the 
bitter cornel and the astringent Viburnum ‘dentatum. The 
same author gives some pleasant gossip about a young Vireo 
which entered his chamber and became an inmate for a while. 
He soon grew reconciled to the situation, became so gentle as 
to take insects from the hand,and apparently used to seek 
protection from an irascible Kingbird, who occupied the same 
quarters, and who begrudged him his share of food. This 
Greenlet used to eat viburnum-berries with a good appetite, 
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and like the Flycatcher and birds of prey, regurgitated indi- 
gestible portions of his food, as the skins and seeds of berries, 
and the legs and wings of insects. He folded his head under 
his wing to sleep, and rested soundly, unlike his fellow pris- 
oner, Who was never caught asleep for the period of eight 
months during which he was under observation. But the little 
Greenlet came to an untimely end, after the custom of pet 
birds ; and a lock of hair found in his stomach was supposed 
to have been the cause of his death. 


Westerm Warbling Greenlet 
Vireo gilvus swainsoni 
a, gilvus 


Muscicapa gilva, V. ‘OAS. i. 1807, 65, pl. 34””.— Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 387. 

Sylvia gilva, V. N. D. @H. N. xi. 1817, 190.—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 453, n. 116. 

Vireo gilvus, Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 176.—Bp. Ann. Lye. N. Y. ii. 1826, 70.— Nutt. 
Man. i. 1832, 309.—Awd. OB. ii. 1834, 114, pl. 118.—Bp. CGL. 1838, 26.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 
161.—Aud. BA. iv. 1842, 149, pl. 241.—Giraud, BLI. 1844, 161.—Dp. CA. i. 1850, 330,— 
Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1853, 309. —Read, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1853, 398.— Woodh. Rep. Zufii & 
Col. R. 1853, 76.—Thomps. Vermoat, 1853, App. 22.—Kennic. Tr. Illinois Agric. Soc. 
i. 1855, 582.—Pratten, ibid. 603.—Putn. Pr. Ess. Inst. i. 1856, 213.—Sel. PZS. 1858, 302 
(Oaxaca).— Bd. BNA. 1858, 335.— Willis, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 282.— Wheat. Ohio 
Agric. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 364.—Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 18C0, 1861, 436.—Ooues & Prent. 
Smiths. Rep. for 1861, 1862, 410 —Blakist. Ibis, 1862, 5; 1863, 66 (Saskatchewan).—Verr. 
Pr. Ess, Inst. iii. 1862, 148.— Verr. Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 1863, 234 (Maine).—Allen, Pr. Ess. 
Inat. iv. 1864, 67.—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 1864 1865, 437 (Missouri).—Dress. Ibis, 1865, 
480 (Texas).—McIlwr. Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1866, 87.—Butch. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1868, 149 
(Texas).—Ooues, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 277.—Coues, Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 186s, 111.—Brown, 
Ibis, 1868, 421 (Vancouver).—Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 26; Phila. ed. 19.—? Trippe, Pr. Ess. 
Inat. vi. 1871, 117.—Coues, Key, 1872, 120, f. 63.—Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 370.— 
Scott, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 223.—Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1873, 236 (lowa).—Allen, 
Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1874, 54 (Dakota).—Snow, B. Kans. 1873, 5.—Ooues, BNW. 1874, 97.— 
Gentry, Life-Hist. 1876, 218,—Minot, BNE. 1877, 157.—McCauley, Bull. U.S. Geol. Surv. 
iii, n. 3, 1877, 662 (Texas). 

Viero gilyus, Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 299.—G@regg, Pr. Elmira Acad. 1870, —. 

Vireo gilva, Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 1857, 109. 

Vireosylvia gilva, Cass. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1851, 153.—Sel. PZS. 1856, 298 (Mexico).—Bd. Rev. 
AB. 1866, 342, fig.—Lawr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. viii. 1866, 285.—Sumich. Mem. Bost. Soc. i. 
1869, 548 (Vera Cruz).—Ridg. SSS = 
Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 198. 

Vireosylvia gilvus, B. B. dé R. NAB. 
i. 1874, 368, pL 17, f. 3.—Brew. 
Pr. Bost. Soc. x vii.1875, 440. 

Muscicapa melodia, Wils. AO. v. 1812, 
85, pl. 42, f.2.—Steph. Gen. Zool. 
xX, 1817, 382.—Bp. Journ. Phila. 
Acad. iv. 1824, 176. 

Griseous Flycatcher, Steph. 1. c. 

Moucherolle gris, V. OAS. l.c. Fie. 57.— Vireo gilvus, natural size. 

Fauvette grise des Etats-Unis, V.1L cc. 1817 & 1823. 

Vireo ou Moucherolle gris, Le Moine, Ois. Canad. 186], 213. 

Warbling Flycatcher, Warbling Vireo, Warbling Greenlet, Authors. 


b~- swainsoni 


Vireo gilvus, Towns Journ. Phila. Acad. viii. 1839, 153.—Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1855, 313; 
1859, 106 (New Mexico).—Xant. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1859, 191 (California).—Coop. & Suckt 
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N. H. Wash. Terr. 1860, 188.—Ooop. Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 35 (Rocky Mountains).—Allen, 
Ball. MCZ. iti. 1872, 156, 176 (Kansas, Colorado, Utah; includes both varieties). 

Vireo swainsoni, Bd. BNA. 1858, 336 (in text).—Couwes, Ibis, 1865, 164 (Arizona).—Coues 
Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 73 (Arizona).— Coop. Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 479. 

Vireo swainsonil, Merr. Ann. Rep. U.S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1872, 1873, 714. 

Vireosylvia swainsoni, Bd. Rev. AB. 1866, 343, fig—Aiken, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 198 
(Colorado). 

Vireosylvia swainscnli, Stev. Ann. Rep. U.S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1870, 1871, 464. 

Vireo gilvus var. swainsoni, Coues, Key, 1872, 121, f. 64.—Murr. Ann. Rep. U.S. Geol. Surv. 
Terr. for 1872, 1873, 712.—Yarr. & Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 12.— Hensh. ibid. 43, 77, 
105,—Hensh, List B. Ariz. 1875, 157.—_Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1875, 221. 

Vireo gilvus 6. swainsoni, Cowes, BNW. 1874, 98. 

Vireosylvia gilva var. swainsoni, Ridgw. Bull. Ess. Inst. v. 1873, 181 (Colorado). 

Vireosylvia gilvus var. swainsoni, B. B. é R. NAB. i. 1874, 371.—Lawr. Bull. Nat. Mus. 
n. 4, 1876, 17 (Tehuantepec). 

Vireosylvia gilva 8. swainsoni, Ridgw. Rep. Surv. 40th Par. iv. pt. iii. 1877, 448. 


Has.—Of gilvus proper, ied sects Eastern North America, to the high cen- 
<= tral plains. Breeds throughout 


y ‘ — its North American range; win- 


ters extralimital, in Mexico 
and doubtless elsewhere, but 
A not known in the West Indies. 
Of so-called “swainsoni”, the 
rest of the United States, in 


wooded regions, from the plains 
Fic. 58.—Vireo swainsoni, natural size. to the Pacific. 


CH. sP.—é $ Remigibus x. Cinereo-virescens, pileo sensim 
cinerascente, nec fuscolimbato ; uropygio virente, striga superciliart 
albidd, orbitis fuscis; loris albidis; infra albidus, sordide sub 
flavicans, lateribus obscurioribus ; alis haud fasciatis. 


g 9, adult: With 10 primaries, the exposed portion of the first of which 
is tor less of the length of the second, no obvious wing-bars, no blackish 
stripe along the side of the crown, and no abrupt contrast between color of 
back and crown. Upper parts greenish, with an ashy shade, rather brighter 
on the rump and edgings of the wings and tail, anteriorly shading insensibly 
into ashy on the crown. Ash of crown bordered immediately by a whitish 
superciliary and loral line; region immediately before and behind the eye 
dusky ash. Below, sordid white with faint yellowish (sometimes creamy or 
buffy) tinge, more obviously shaded along the sides with a dilution of the 
the color of the back. Quillsand tail-feathers fuscous, with narrow external 
edgings as above said, and broader whitish edging of the inner webs; the 
wing-coverts without obvious whitish tipping. Bill dark horn-color above, 
paler below; feet plumbeous. Iris brown. Length, 5 inches, or rather more; 
extent, about 8}; wing, 24; tail, 2}; bill, #; tarsus, %. 

Specimens differ a good deal in the shade of the upper parts, and particu- 
larly in the tint of the under parts. Birds of the year and autumnal speci- 
mens generally are apt to be brighter than those of spring. It isa very plainly 
marked species, but the above description should suffice for its discrimina- 
tion among the species described in this work. 

Western specimens were first doubtfully described as distinct under the 
name of V. swainsoni, then rated as a good species, and finally quoted asa 
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geographical race. They average rather duller colored than their Eastern 
representatives, like most birds, in fact, of this dry region. I fail to appre- 
ciate any tangible difference in general dimensions, or in shape of the bill. 
The character of more rounded wing, which has been chiefly relied upon, the 
2d quill being shorter irstead of longer than the 6th, does not hold as dis- 
tinctive, for I find the same wing-formula in aspecimen shot at Washington, 
D.C. Without feeling much confidence in the reality of the distinction 
which has been sought to be maintained, I have separated the synonymy 
under two heads. The description is taken from Western specimens. 


ARBLING Greenlets, whether of the Eastern or of the 
Western type, inhabit all the woodland of temperate 
North America. But in choosing their summer homes they 
usually show good taste enough to seek the luxuries of city life, 
displaying at the same time the force of character required to 
escape its dangers. Neither disposed to undue familiarity, nor 
given to over-confidence, these urbane birds move in a quiet 
circle of their own, in slight contact with less polished members 
of society, quite apart from the vulgarity of the street and 
market-place, and always with the easy self-possession that 
marks the well-bred. We seldom see them, indeed; they are 
oftener a voice than a visible presence—just a ripple of melody 
threadiug its way through the mazes of verdure, now almost 
absorbed in the sighing of foliage, now flowing released on its 
grateful mission. Their’s is a tender, gentle strain, with just 
a touch of sadness, borne on the same breath that wafts us 
the perfume of April’s early blossoms; and these are all the 
sweeter for the instillation of such song. From the poplar that 
glances both silver and green as its tremulous verdure is 
stirred—from the grand old halls of the stately, splendid- 
flowered liriodendron—from the canopied sbade-weaving elm, 
and the redolent depths of magnolia—issues all summer long 
the same exquisite refrain, while the singers glide through their 
hermitage unseen. Who would know these spirituelle musi- 
cians better must be quick to catch a glimpse of a very small 
sober-colored bird whose tints are those of its leafy home, and 
whose course in the heart of the trees is as devious as the play 
of the sunbeam itself. 

The Warbling Vireo is no less agile a bird than his cousin 
the Red-eye, and equally tireless in the pursuit of his insect 
prey; both these birds sing as they go, with an unconscious 
air, as if in a reverie; but the easy and wonderfully skilful 
modulation of the former’s flowing song contrasts to great ad- 
vantage with the Red-eye’s abrupt and somewhat jerky notes. 
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Both are among the most persistent of our musicians; in the 
Middle States, for example, their notes are heard from the latter 
part of April until far into September, and at all hours of the 
day. But much as we may admire Gilvus in the agreeable sen- 
timent which his song inspires, we owe him a higher and more 
respectful consideration for the good services he renders us in 
a very practical way. Inhabiting by choice our parks, lawns, 
and orchards, and even the shade-trees of our busiest streets, 
rather than the untried depths of the forest, these birds collec- 
tively render efficient service by ridding us of unnumbered 
insects, whose presence is a pest, as well as a continual annoy- 
ance to sensitive persons. They take a foremost place among 
the useful birds for whose good services in this regard we have 
reason to be grateful, being much more beneficial than the 
European Sparrows, which we have imported for the same pur- 
pose, and against whose insolent aggressions these tender birds 
should be protected. The comparative abundance of these two 
species being duly considered, there can be but one opinion in 
the matter of their respective efficiency in destroying noxious 
insects; for the Vireos are particularly insectivorous birds, 
while Sparrows eat insects only at certain seasons, and then 
only through caprice; their natural food is seeds, and at pres- 
ent, in this country, they feed for the most part on street- 
garbage.* 

There is nothing to distinguish the Eastern and Western 
Warbling Vireos, so far as their habits and manners are con- 
cerned. It is true that the former is more civilized just now ; 
but this is a transitory circumstance, which will doubtless 
yield to the settlement of the West, when. we may expect 
to find the Warbling Vireos of that portion of our country in- 


* According to Mr. Gentry, who has paid such particular attention to the 
food of our birds, this Vireo feeds chiefly upon dipterous and lepidop:erous 
insects, the larve of many of which, as is well known, are among the most 
injurious. This gentleman has found in their stomachs remains of Musca 
domestica, Tabanus lineola, T. cinctus, Tipula ferruginea, Culex teniorhynchus, 
and other Diptera; the lepidopterous Anisonyx vernata, A. pometaria, Zerene 
catenaria, Ennomos subsignaria, Eufitchia ribearia Angeronia crocataria, and 
Limacodes scopha; with Apis mellifica, Selandria ros@, and Megachile centun- 
cularis among Hymenoptera; together with various Aphides, or plant-lice. 

Prof. Samuel Aughey gives the Warbling Vireo among the birds of Ne- 
braska which destroy the scourge of that country—the grasshopper. “TI 
frequently saw it light down within a rod of me where locusts abounded 
and feed on them. This species seemed to eut them in all stages of their 
growth, and brought them constantly to their nests for their young. ”—(First 
Aun. Rep. U. 8, Entom, Comm. for 1877, 1878, App. p. [27].) 
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crease in numbers until they are as abundant in the towns 
as our own variety has long since become. They are already 
numerous in all suitable situations, where their periods of mi- 
gration and areas of distribution in the breeding season corre- 
spond perfectly with those of the typical Eastern gilvus. Such 
are my own observations as far as they go, and we have many 
others, unnecessary to cite, to the same effect. 

Nor is there any appreciable distinction between the nests of 
the two varieties or between their eggs. We know how much 
alike the Vireos all are in these respects, and it would be sur- 
prising if there were any difference between such closely- 
related—in fact scarcely separable—varieties as the Warbling 
and Swainson’s Greenlets. Audubon has left us an account of 
their nest-building, in which he describes with great particu- 
larity the actions of a pair whom he watched for several days 
whilst they were busied in the construction of their pretty pen- 
sile fabrics. The nest is hung in a forked twig, and is peculiar, 
in comparison with that of other Vireos, neither in this respect, 
nor in materials nor workmanship; but it is commonly placed 
higher up, sometimes fifty or a hundred feet from the ground, 
right under the canopy of foliage of such large trees as the 
elms, maples, and poplars, where it may sway in the breeze, 
but is secure against ordinary accidents of the weather, and 
remote from most enemies, the inevitable Cowbird alone ex- 
cepted. Such high building, however, is not invariable, for Mr. 
Ridgway speaks of several nests which he took in Utah, which 
were built in aspens only about four feet from the ground. In 
form, the nest is quite deeply cupped, with a somewhat con- 
tracted brim, for the still greater safety of its precious freight, 
firmly secured to its slender support, and with closely matted 
walls. The eggs are usually four or five in number, pure white, 
oftenest with the reddish-brown spots or even blotches, which 
are therule in this genus, but sometimes immaculate ; they are 
nearly or quite three-fourths of an inch long, by a trifle over 
half an inch broad, and of the ordinary shape. 


The Biue-headed Greenlet 


Vireo solitarius 


Muscicapa solitaria, Wils. ‘‘ AO. ii. 1810, 43, pL 17, f.6”.—Steph. Shaw’s Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 
349.—Bp. Journ, Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 174. 

Vireo solitarius, Vieil!. “N. D. d’H. N. xi. 1817, — '.—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 175.— 
Bp. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. ii. 1826, 70.—Aud. OB. i. 1831, 147, pl. 28.—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 305.— 
Ornih. Comm. Journ. Phila. Acad. vii. 1837, 193 (‘Columbia River”’).—Bp. CGL. 
1838, 26.— Towns. Journ. Phila. Acad. viii. 1839, 153.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 160.—Aud, BA. 
iv. 1842, 144, pl. 239.—Gir. BLI. 1844, 160.—Gamb. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1847, 159 (Cali- 
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fornia.)—Gamb. Journ. Phila. Acad. i. 1847, 44 (California).—Bp. CA.. i, 1850, 330.— 
Oass. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1851, 150.—Thomps. Vermont, 1853, 78.—Hoy, Pr. Phila, Acad. 
1853, 309 (Wisconsin).—Kennic. Tr. Illinois Agric. Soc. i. 1855, 582.—Pratten, ibid. 603.— 
Gundl. J. f. O. 1855, 468 (Cuba).—Scl. PZS. 1856, 298 (Mexico).—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 
1856, 6 (Massachusetts).—Putn. Pr. Ess. Inst. i. 1856, 213 (same).—Bd. BNA. 1858, 
340.—Scl. PZS. 1859, 375 (Oaxaca); 360 (Xalapa).—Xant. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1859, 191 
(California).— Willis, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 282 (Nova Scotia).—Coop. & Suckl. 
NHWT. 1860, 189 (Washington Territory).— Wheat. Ohio Agric. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 
365.—S. d S. Ibis, 1860, 31 (Coban, Vera Paz).—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1860, 307 
(Cuba).—Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 436 (Pennsylvania)—Coues & Prent. 
Smiths. Rep. for 1861, 1862, 410.—Verr. Pr. Ess. Inst. iii. 1862, 148 (Maine).—Boardm. 
Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 1862, 126 (Maine).— Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 437 (Missouri).— 
Dress. Ibis, 1865, 481 (San Antonio, Tex.).—MeZiwr. Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1806, 87 (Canada 
West).—Lawr. Ann. Lye. N. Y. viii. 1866, 285 (New York).—Brown, Ibis, 1868, 421 
(Vancouver).— Cours, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 278 (New England).—Coues. Pr. Bost. Soc. 
xii. 1868, 111 (South Carolina).—Coop. Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 479.—Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 
26; Phila. ed. 19.—Cope, Am. Nat. iv. 1£70, 395-6.—Trippe, Pr. Ess. Inat. vi. 1871, 117 
(Minnesota, breeding).—Coues, Key, 1872, 121, f. 66.—Gundl. J. f. 0. 1872, 403 (Cuba).— 
Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 370.—Gentry, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1873, 354 (nest).— Merr. 
Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 7-8.—Coop. Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 17.—Coues, Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 
541.—Ooues. BNW. 1874, 99.—Hensh. List B. Ariz. 1875, 157 (Arizona).—Hensh. Zool. 
Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1875, 222 (Arizona, as migrant, with both var. cassiniand var. plum- 
beus).—Gentry, Lifo-Hist. 1876, 223.—Minct, BNE. 1877, 152.—Brewot. Ann. Lye. N.Y. 
xi. 1875, 140 (Virgivia).—IfcCauley, Bull. U. S. Geol. Surv. iii. u, 3,877, 6b2 (Texus). 

Vireo solitiareus, Mayn. Pr. Bost. 
Soc. xiv. 1872, 370. 


va 
Vicro solitarius, Gregg, Pr. El- 
mairs Acad. 1870, —. 
Lanius solitarius, Licht. “ Preis- A 
Verz. Mex. Voy. 1830, 2”; 
J. f. O. 1863, 58. 
Vireo (Lanivireo) solitarius, Bd. 
1858.—Gundl. J. f. O. 1861, 


Sa ea Bees: Fic. 59.—Vireo solitarius, natural size. 

Vireo (Lanivireo) solitaria, Ridgw. Ano. Lyc. N. Y. x. 1874, 370 (Illinois). 

Vireosylvia solitaria, Bd. Rev. AB. 1866, 347, fig. —Coop. B. Cul. i. 1870, 117 —Sumich. Mem. 
Bost. Soc. i. 1869, 548 (Vera Cruz). 

Lanivirco solitarius, Allen, Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 507,579.—B B. é R. NAB. i. 1874, 373, pl. 17, 
4. 8.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 440.—Lawr. Bull. Nat. Mus. n. 4, 1876, 18 (Tehuan- 
tepec).—Ridgw. Rep. Expl. 40th Par. iv. pt. iii. 1877, 450 (Humboldt Valley). 

Solitary Flycatcher, Steph. 1. c. 

Solitary or Blue-headed Vireo or Greenlet, Authors. 


Has.—The whole of the United States, in wooded regions, and Canada. 
South through Mexico to Central America. Cuba. Breeds at large? in the 
United States, but chiefly north of the 40th parallel; winters extralimital, 
with some probable exceptions. 


Cu. sP.—g 9 Remigibus x Flavo-olivaceus, vertice et late- 
ribus capitis ceruleo-plumbeis, orbitis albis, loris fuscis ; infra 
albus, lateribus et axillaribus flavicantibus ; alis flavidalbido 
limbatis necnon bifasciatis. 


$ §, adult: A large and very stoutly-built species, with short, stout bill, 
2 spurious primary one-fourth as long as the second quill, decided contrast 
betwixt colors of back and head, and conspicuous wing-bars. Upper parts 
yellowish-olive or olive-green (same shade as in V. olivaceus), the crown 
and sides of the head bluish-ashy in marked contrast, with a white lino 
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from nostrils to and around (not behind) the eye, and dusky loral space. 
Below pure white, the sides strongly washed with yellowish, with some 
olive shading, the under wing-and tail-coverts quite yellowish. Quills and 
tail-feathers blackish, strongly edged with white or with the color of the 
back, or both, and the tips of the greater and middle coverts the same, 
forming two conspicuous wing-bars, Bill blackish-plumbeous, not always 
paler below; feet plumbeous; iris brown. Length about 54; extent, 8}; 
wing, 23; tail, 2; bill about 2 long, nearly half as deep at the base. 

Immature specimens are rather brighter-colored. At any season there 
may be rather less contrast than as above indicated between the color of the 
back and head, either owing to a slight ashy dorsal wash as in spring ex- 
amples, or to an olivaceous shading of the head in others. But there can 
be no difficulty in recognizing the species by the characters above given. 


HE movements of the Blue-headed Vireo are somewhat 
difficult to trace with entire precision, and the mode of 
its dispersion in this country has been much in question. The 
bird appears to be of rather irregular or uncertain distribution, 
quite common in some districts, and rare in others which seem 
equally suited to its requirements. Its history has never yet 
been fully presented, and it is only within two or three years 
that some important advices, before wanting, have come to 
hand, with respect more particularly to its occurrence in the 
Colorado Valley, where it was long supposed to be absent, 
though known to occur both in Texas and California. With 
the materials now at our disposition, however, the history of 
the species may be attempted with some confidence. 

It was first described in 1810 by Wilson, who figured a speci- 
men taken in October near Philadelphia, and saw altogether 
no more than three individuals, though he also inspected a 
drawing of oue made in Georgia, where the bird was considered 
to be rare. He simply remarks that it is a rare species and a 
silent solitary bird, giving uo further indication of its habits, 
but surmising that it may have its headquarters in some por- 
tion of the country unknown to him. Nothing whatever was 
added to this meagre account until Audubon in 1831 gave some 
further particulars, though in the mean while various compilers 
and “ systematizers” treated of the species. The short notice 
in Nuttall’s ‘Manual’ is entirely drawn from these two sources. 
Audubon’s account, though extended and circumstantial, and 
including an unmistakable description of the bird, is to be taken 
nevertbelesss with some allowance for confusion of memory or 
other source of error. He represents the bird as an abundant 
inhabitant of the cane-brakes of Louisiana, in which he says 
it breeds. But, as both Mr. Gentry and Dr. Brewer have 
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observed, his account of the nest does not agree with the known 
facts in the case, nor has the species been since ascertained to 
breed in Louisiana. Such state of the case tends to throw 
doubt on other portions of Audubon’s narrative, in which the 
actions of the birds are described minutely ; especially as what 
is said might apply as well to other species as to the present. 
We learn, however, from Audubon, what is undoubtedly true, 
that he found the bird both in Texas and Nova Scotia, and 
that Dr. Bachman bad seen it in South Carolina, where “a 
sweet and loud song of half a dozen notes” had been heard. 
The same account includes, furthermore, the statements that 
specimens had been procured by Townsend on the Columbia 
River, and a considerable notice by Nuttall of its nesting in the 
same region. What is now known of the distribution of the 
species confirms these observations, so far at least as the 
locality is concerned. 

We were thus put in possession of an outline of the geograph- 
ical distribution of the species,—Texas to Nova Scotia and 
Georgia to Oregon,—remaining to be filled in by subsequent 
observers. The earliest of these was Dr. Gambel, who, in 1847, 
in the papers above cited, speaks of the abundance of the 
birds in thickets in California during the latter part of the 
summer. Within a few years thereafter, the bird came to be 
quite generally known from various localities in the United 
States unnecessary to specify. In 1855, it was recorded by 
Gundlach from Ouba, and in the following year by Sclater 
from Mexico. Xantus and Heermann each shortly afterward 
confirmed Gambel’s California record, as Cooper and Suckley 
did the earlier indications which Audubon had given for the 
extreme northwest of the United States; while, just on the 
heels of these important notices, came Messrs. Sclater and 
Salvin’s announcement from Guatemala. MclIlwraith in 1866 
placed Canada among the localities in which the bird had 
been actually observed. We thus had advices from practically 
all of the United States, excepting only the Southern Rocky 
Mountain region, Valley of the Colorado, and of course the 
Great Plains; and from Nova Scotia, Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
and Guatemala. It only remained to cover the Southern 
Rocky Mountain region, as was not done until the observa- 
tions of Ridgway in Utah and Nevada and of Henshaw 
in Arizona completed the picture. These were not made until 
very recently; I had never seen the bird in Arizona, where it 
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is largely replaced by V. plumbeus in the breeding season, and 
even in 1874 I was obliged, according to the knowledge we 
then possessed, to except the region in question from the habitat 
of the bird, as was also done the same year by the authors of 
the ‘* History of North American Birds”. We now know, how- 
ever, theexception was unnecessary, the apparent absenceof the 
species irom the Colorado Valley being occasioned by the fact 
that there it is rather a migrant than a breeder, and that V. 
plumbeus is conspicuous in the breeding season in this region. 
Mr. Henshaw’s observations may be cited in support of these 
statements :— 

“The Solitary. Vireo appears to occur in the Southern Rocky 
Mountains only as a migrant, and to be wholly replaced there in 
summer by the nearly allied variety, the Plumbeous Vireo (var. 
plumbeus). In its course southward from its northern breeding 
ground, it appears to follow the mountain ranges, and to con- 
fine itself to the pine region. During the latter part of Septem- 
ber I found the species occurring quite numerously at Mount 
Graham, where it was seen only among the lofty pines, usually 
accompanying other birds, as the Audubon’s Warbler and Nut- 
hatches. It could scarcely be said to be in song; yet, as it 
moved about from branch to branch, it occasionally paused to 
give utterance to a few strains, which, though broken and 
detached, were sufficient to bring to mind the beautiful melody 
to be heard from this bird in the vernal season—in variety 
and richness of notes not surpassed by the song of any of the 
family.” 

Mr. Ridgway’s recent paragraph is to like effect :—“ This spe- 
cies was met with only during its autumnal migrations, when it 
seemed to be not uncommon in the month of September among 
the caiion thickets of the western slope of the Clover Mountains. 
A single specimen was also shot in a buffalo-berry thicket 
in Buena Vista Caiion, on the eastern slope of the West Hum- 
boldt Mountains in September of the preceding year. It is 
still a question whether such individuals of this species were 
migrants from the higher portions of the mountains, or from a 
more northern region ; but that their migration was not vertical 
is most probable.” This seems to be a judicious query ; for, 
though we cannot yet affirm that the Solitary Vireo actually 
breeds in the Colorado Valley, we may remember that the evi- 
dence against it is unly negative; and l infer, from our general 
knowledge of the fauna of this region, that the bird will evi- 
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dently be found to breed in the higher portions of this water. 
shed, where it is now only known as a migrant. 

The two paragraphs just cited have already brought up the 
next question to be considered—the method of the bird’s dis- 
tribution over the area already determined to be its habitat, 
and the periods of its dispersal. It should be noted, in the first 
place, that, though we have no satisfactory evidence of the 
bird’s wintering anywhere in the United States, and though 
we know it well as a winter bird of Mexico and Guatemala, it 
still seems probable that some individuals may linger along 
our soutbern border during the season in question. In fact, 
this is virtually attested by Bachman’s early notice of the 
species in South Carolina in February, if there be no mistake 
about this; and. Gambel has something to the same effect for 
Southern California. But there is no doubt whatever that the 
great body of the birds pass beyond our limits in the fall. The 
movement begins at the north in September, and by the end 
of the following month the birds are already, as a rule, beyond 
our confines. The return commences at the very opening of 
spring, and by the middle of April these Vireos have already 
become generally dispersed, though the limits of the migra- 
tion, as in Maine, Canada, Wisconsin, and the Columbia River 
region, are not attained until the first or second week in May. 
Thus, at Washington, D. C., where this Vireo is the rarest of 
its kind, Dr. Prentiss and myself noted its arrival on the 25th 
of April, and its departure October 20th. The Rev. Dr. 
Turnbull’s note for East Pennsylvania and New Jersey is sub- 
stantially the same. In the vicinity of Philadelphia, says 
Gentry, it usually arrives about the 15th of April, sometimes 
not till the beginning of May, and retires during the latter 
part of September or early in October. In Connecticut, where, 
according to Merriam, it is not uncommon during the migra- 
tions, and where a few breed, the same authority fixes the 
time of its advent as the first week in May; but he adds, that 
it has been seen in the fall as late as the 13th of October. 
Various New England writers agree upon the first or second 
week in May as the time of appearance of the bird in their 
midst. MelIlwraith’s date for Hamilton, Canada West, is May 
10th. The records from the Western States are less explicit, 
but agree as far as they go; and the same may be said of the 
still fewer data we have received from the Rocky Mountain 
region and the Pacific coast. 
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Notwithstanding the regularity we may thus trace in the 
movements of the Blue-head, the bird is by no means equably 
distributed all over the great area it occupies; and the cause 
of its rarity in some localities, no less than of its comparative 
abundance in others, remains unexplained. On the whole, the 
birds appear to pursue more especially two lines of migration 
on opposite sides of the continent, where their numbers are 
greater than they have ever been shown to be in the interior, 
as the Mississippi watershed at large. This is the reverse of 
the case which the Philadelphia Vireo offers; it may be due, 
in a measure, to the birds’ inclination to follow along mount- 
ain ranges rather than pass across stretches of low alluvium. 
As already observed, it is only in the further half of the 
United States that the Solitary Vireo ordinarily stops to breed. 
The records we possess are unanimous in this regard, and it 
would seem to be a very just statement of Dr. Brewer's that 
“both at the East and the West it is undoubtedly only migra- 
tory to about the 40th parallel, and does not, except in mount- 
ainous localities, breed south of that line.” 

Passing over several early accounts of its nidification, as not 
entirely free from suspicion—though it should be immediately 
conceded that we have no obvious occasion to challenge Nut- 
tall’s Columbia River account—we find it first stated by Baird, 
in 1844, that the bird breeds near Carlisle in Pennsylvania. 
The breeding-habits, so long in question, have been studied 
more attentively by Mr. Gentry than by any one else, for all 
that appears, as may be inferred from the résumé of his observa- 
tions, which I take pleasure in laying before the reader. 

The Blue-headed Vireo (says Mr. Gentry) delights to build 
on the borders of dense forests, and along unfrequented roads, 
its favorite trees being the red cedar and red maple—the former 
by the roadside, the latter on the edges of the woods. Both 
sexes reach thir breeding grounds together, though tbe more 
retiring and quieter females are not so often observed as their 
mates. The birds appear to have lately become more abundant, 
with the modification of the face of the country, and were 
one season nearly as numerous as the Red-eye. They began to 
build in a week or two after their arrival, about the time when 
the pin-oaks shed their catkins, which are largely, sometimes 
exclusively, used in the construction of the nest. In other 
cases, the nests are built chiefly of grasses. They are grace- 
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fully fixed in a forked twig, presenting a neat and cozy appear- 
ance, and symmetrically cup-shaped, though the exterior may 
bristle with the projecting tassels of the pin-oak. The female 
adjusts the materials which the male brings, and the structure 
is completed in about three days. The eggs are laid one a day, 
and incubation, which devolves solely upon the female, con- 
tinues for 10 or 11 days, during which time the brooding 
bird is supplied with nourishment by her dutiful mate. The 
female is so unsuspicious, and solacking in timidity, that persons 
may pass and repass within ten feet of the nest without exciting 
her distrust or causing alarm. Should her confidence, how- 
ever, prove misplaced, and her home seem in danger of viola- 
tion, she glides silently away, leaving to her valiant mate the 
effort to resent the threatened intrusion and deter assault—to 
whose credit be it said, that he defends his home at the hazard 
of bis life. Both parents attend to the young, and are kept 
busy enough in providing sufficient food. They seek and bring 
to the nest the larva of the various geometrid moths which 
infest our trees; different kinds of flies and gnats, among them 
species of Cynips, or gall-flies, as well as a few beetles—a suffi- 
ciently varied bill of fare, and one which attests the benefit 
which these birds unconsciously confer upon us whilst they 
care for their offspring. Only one brood is reared each season; 
the young are able to provide for themselves when they are 
about 10 or 12 days old; the female has then again to look 
after herself, and the male becomes a selfish gourmand. Though 
insects still form much of their fare, they now feed with gusto 
on the berries of the Cornus and Viburnum, and reassert the 
quiet and retiring disposition which the exigencies of the breed- 
ing season temporarily hold in abeyance. 

Observing that in places frequented by this Vireo he had 
often seen masses of pin-oak catkins whick closely resembled 
the nests themselves, Mr. Gentry questions whether some 
principle of “ protective mimicry” (as it is called by a certain 
school) may not underlie the use of these substances as mate- 
rials for the nests. ‘The utilization of such substances in the 
manner of nests, from their fancied resemblance to loose clus- 
ters of catkins, are best adapted to the security and well-being 
of the species, and now constitute in certain localities the typi- 
cal structure.” 

Other and qnite different styles of architecture are however 
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described by Dr. Brewer, whose excellent opportunities for ex- 
amination of these structures have been fully utilized in his 
contribution to the history of the species. I extract his inter- 
esting account in full :— 

“Seven nests of this species, found in Lynn and Hingham, 
Mass., exhibit peculiarities of structure substantially identical. 
In comparison with the nests of other Vireos, they are all 
loosely constructed, and seem to be not so securely fastened to 
the twigs from which they are suspended. One of these nests, 
typical of the general character, obtained in Lynn, May 27, 
1859, by Mr. George O. Welch, was suspended from the 
branches of a young oak, about twelve feet from the ground. 
The external depth of this nest was only two and a half inches, 
the diameter three and a quarter, and its cavity one and three 
quarters deep, and two inches wide at the rim. It was con- 
structed externally of strips of yellow and of gray birch-bark, 
intermingled with bits of wood and dry grasses. The external 
portion was quite loosely put together, but was lined, in a more 
compact manner, with dry leaves of the white pine, arranged 
in layers. Another nest, found in Hingham, was but two feet 
from the ground, on a branch of a hickory sapling. In its 
general structure it was the same, only differing in shape, being 
made to conform to its position, and being twice as long as it 
was broad. It contained four young, when found, about the 
10th of June. One nest alone, built in a bush in Lynn, exhibits 
an average degree of compactness in its external structure. 
This is largely composed of cocoons, which are woven together 
into a somewhat homogeneous and cloth-like substance. With- 
in, decayed stems of grasses take the place of the usual pine- 
needles. In the summer of 1870 a pair built their nest ina 
dwart pear-tree, within a few rods of my house. They were at 
first very shy and would not permit themselves to be seen at 
their work, and suspended all labor when any one was occupied 
near their chosen tree. Soon after the construction of the nest 
two Cowbird’s eggs were deposited, which I removed, although 
the female only laid two of her own before she began to sit 
upon them. By this time she became more familiar, and would 
not leave her nest unless I attempted to lay hands upon her. 
She made no complaint in the manner of the White-eyed, nor 
sought to attack like the Yellow-throated, but kept within a 
few feet, and watched me with eager eyes, until I left her. 

33 BO 
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Unfortunately, her nest was pillaged by a Black-billed Cuckoo, 
and I was unable to observe her feed her young, as I had hoped 
to do.” 

The eggs are four or five in number, in no respect remarkable 
on comparison with those of other large Vireos, being of the 
usual shape, with a pure white ground-color, to which the con- 
tents lend a slight blush when the egg is fresh, and speckled 
with reddish, sometimes over the whole surface, but oftener 
chiefly about the larger end; they measure about three-fourths 
of an inch in length by one-half of an inch in breadth—rather 
over than under those dimensions. 

It has never happened to me to hear the nuptial song of the 
Blue-headed Vireo, to which Mr. Burroughs accords such high 
and feeling praise. Dr. Brewer regards it as bearing no 
resemblance to that of any other Greenlet. “It is a prolonged 
and very peculiar ditty, repeated at frequent intervals and 
always identical. It begins with a lively and pleasant warble, 
of a gradually ascending scale, which at a certain pitch sud- 
denly breaks down into a falsetto note. The song then rises 
again in a single high note, and ceases. For several summers 
the same bird has been heard, near my house in Hingham, in 
a wild pasture, near the edge of a wood, always singing the 
same refrain, during the month of June.” 


Cassin’s Greenlet 
Vireo solitarius cassini 


Vireo cassinii, Xant. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1858, 117; 1859, 191 (Fort Tejon, Cal.).—Bd. BNA. 
1858, 340; ed. of 1860, pl 78, f.1.—Bd. Rev. AB. 1866, 347 (in text).—Ridgw. Rep. Expl. 
40th Par. iv. pt. iii. 1877, 449. 

Lanivireo solitarius var. cassint, B. B. € R. NAB. i. 1874, 376. 

Vireo solitarius var. cassini, Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 105 (Arizona).—? Hensh. List B. 
Ariz. 1875, 115.—Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1875, 223 (Arizona). 


In addition to typical solitarius, or what has not been in any way dis- 
tinguished from it, the Coloradan region furnishes a somewhat peculiar, 
though very closely allied, form,—the Vireo cassini of Xantus. This has lat- 
terly been taken for the most part as a mere plumage of V. solitarius, and it is 
not yet certain that it is anything more. Though quoted by Professor Baird 
and myself as a simple synonym, it has been more recently distinguished 
varietally by Mr. Ridgway, and some faets which he gives of its association 
with V. solitarius seem to bear him out in this course. I deem it proper to 
call attention to the matter, reserving an opinion until more material shall 
have been examined. The points about the bird are its much duller and 
more brownish olivaceous, with little contrast between the head and back, 
impurity of the white loral line and orbital ring, together with a general 
buffy or ochraceous tinge of the under parts, where solitarius is pure white. 
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HAVE never recognized this supposed species as different 
from solitarius, and have nothing to contribute to its 
meagre history. Birds doubtfally supposed by Mr. Henshaw 
to belong here fell under his observation in Arizona, appar- 
ently only during the migration. ‘In 1873, it was observed 
both by Dr. C. G. Newberry and myself; the earliest date being 
September 12. It was not uncommon along the Gila River, 
where it usually kept in the tall cottonwoods. In 1874, it was 
again met with by Dr. Rothrock and myself at Mount Graham, 
and under precisely the same circumstances as the preceding 
species [ V. solitarius]. They were, however, here quite rare as 
compared with solitarius; but, near Camp Crittenden, the last 
few days of August, quite a number were seen among the 
deciduous trees. Their seeming preference for the deciduous 
trees over the coniferous timber is the only point wherein their 
habits seem to differ from those of the Solitary Vireo.” Mr. 
Ridgway has a note to the effect that this bird, which he char- 
acterizes as “rare and little known”, was observed by him only 
in the cafions of the West Humboldt Mountains, where it was 
not uncommon iu September, having probably migrated thither 
from some region lying northwestward. 


The Plumbeous Grecniet 
Vireo plumbeus 


Vireo most like solitarius, Coues, Ibis, 1865, 164 (Fort Whipple, Ariz.). 

Vireo plumbeus, Cowes, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 74 (Arizona).—Coop. Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 479.— 
Allen, Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 345.—Coues, Key, 1872, 351.—Merr. Ann. Rep. U.S. Geol. Surv. 
Terr. for 1872, 1873, 714. 

Vireosylvia plumbea, Bd. Rev. AB. 1866, 349, fig.—Aiken, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 198 
(Colorado). 


Lanivireo plumbeus, Ridgw. # 
Rep. Expl. 40th Par. iv. 
pt. iii, 1877, 451 (Rocky A — 


Mountains). 
Vireo solitarius var. plum- 
beus, Allen, Bull. MCZ. \ 
iii. 1872, 176.—Ooues, 
BNW. 1874, 100.—Yarr. 


& Hensh. Rep. Orn. - ’ 
Specs. 1874, 12.—Hensh Fic. 60.— Vireo plumbeus, natural size. 
ibid. 1874, 43, 77, 105 (Arizona, &c.).—Hensh. List B. Ariz. 1875, 157.—Hensh. Zool. Expl. 
W. 100 Merid. 1875, 224. 
Lanivireo solitaria var. plumbea, Ridgw. Bull. Ess. Inst. v. 1873, 181 (Colorado). 
Lanivireo solitarius var. plumbeus, B. B. é R. NAB. i. 1874, 37, 377, pl. 17, £. 10. 
Plumbeous Vireo, Cowes, ll. cc. 
Lead-colored Vireo, B. B. d Rl. 
Western Solitary Vireo, Hensh.1. c. 


Hazp.—Southern Rocky Mountain region of the United States, and south- 
ward into Mexico. 
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Cu. sP.— ¢ 2 Plumbeus, infra albus, lateribus virenti-plumbeo 
luvatis ; alis caudique fuscis, albo limbatis, illis necnon albo 
bifasciatis ; loris fuscis ; orbitis albis. 


9, adult: With the form of /. solitarius ; rather larger, and nearly all 
of the olivacous of that species replaced by plumbeous. Entire upper parts, 
including crown and sides of neck and head, uniform plumbeous or bluish- 
ash, gaining a faint olive shade on the rump. Below pure white, with a 
slight ashy-olive shade on the side. Lores dusky. A white line from nos- 
trils to and around the eye. Two cross-bars on the wings, and edges of most 
of the quills pure white. Tail similarly edged with white. Bill blackish- 
plumbeous, very robust; feet plumbeous. Length, 53-64; extent, 92-10}; 
wing, 29-375; tail, 24; bill, 4; tarsus, $; middle toe and claw, the same ; 
spurious quill exposed # of an inch, or about a third of the length of the 
second quill. 

In freshly moulted specimens, the pure white edgings of the wings and 
tail are very broad and conspicuous, as are also the markings on the sides 
of the bead. In some cases, the upper parts are more tinged with olive than 
as above described, showing an approach to solitarius, up to which the 
species grades very closely. In discussing its relationships with that form, 
the larger size of V. plumbeus should be taken into consideration, as well as 
the fact that typical solitarius, showing no approach to plumbeus, is found in 
the same region. 


N the mountainous parts of Arizona, where this bird was 
discovered, it is an abundant inhabitant of the pine-belt 
during the summer, apparently replacing the Solitary Vireo at 
that period of the year. I observed its arrival at Fort Whipple 
about the middle of April, and found it at frequent intervals 
until October, when it disappeared from that elevated locality. 
During the breeding season it is the characteristic species of 
its family in the higher and northerly portions of the Territory, 
as the Least Vireo is at the same season in lower portions of the 
Colorado and Gila Valleys. These early observations respect- 
ing the bird have been followed up by other naturalists, through 
whose exertions we have become better acquainted with this 
interesting species. It has been traced northward to Laramie 
Peak by Dr. R. B. Hitz, and south to the plains of Colima by 
Xantus. Mr. C. E. Aiken has found it in Colorado and New 
Mexico, while both Ridgway and Henshaw have met with it in 
Utah. Its range is thus clearly seen to include the whole of 
the Middle Province, or Southern Rocky Mouutain region, 
where it is for the most part isolated from its relatives during 
the breeding season, though associated with various birds of its 
own kind, especially the Solitary and the Least Virevs, during 
its migrations. Its habits have not yet been very attentively 
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studied, but, as far as known, they do not differ from those of 
the Blue-headed Greenlet. The nest and eggs, taken by Aiken 
in Colorado, are described by Henshaw as substantially identi- 
cal with those of solitarius taken in New England. The nest 
was composed of soft cottony substances, bound exteriorly 
with strips of bark and other fibrous material, and lined with 
fine dried grasses, and the eggs were white, spotted, chiefly at 
the larger end, with reddish-brown. 

A pair of these birds which I shot at Fort Whipple offered 
one of the many touching spectacles it has been my fortune to 
witness, in evidence of the devotion birds so often show to their 
mates. The female, fatally wounded by my shot, crouched upon 
a slender twig, where she balanced with the greatest difficalty, 
breathing heavily in dire distress; and I could plainly perceive a 
fold of intestines protruding from a rentin the abdomen. Her 
mate in a few moments came flying to her assistance. He 
alighted by her side, caressed her tenderly with his beak, and 
seemed to beseech her, in low, sympathetic accents, to fly the 
fatal spot. She gathered herself for the effort, but only flut- 
tered fainting to the ground, where she lay extended in the 
agonies of death, with her bowels trailing in the dust; but her 
brave mate, heedless of my presence, never left her side, nor 
ceased his fond attentions, till he shared her fate. Let us 
imagine them still together beyond the dark portals! Such 
things are sad enough, and seem almost shameful, to look back 
upon: it is the blot on a bright shield to remember, that quite 
like tragedies are of incessant recurrence, and inseparable from 
the practical pursuit of ornithology. Let us take what comfort 
we may in the reflection that such acts of violence, committed 
by men, are in the strict and evident order of Nature, who has 
ordained that animals shall torture, murder, and devour each 


other forever. 
The Gray Greenlet 
Vireo vicinior 

Vireo vicinior, Coues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 75 (descr. orig. Fort Whipple, Ariz.).— Bd. Rev. 
AB. 1866, 361, fig.—Ooop. Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 479.— Elliot, ‘‘ ust. BNA. pl. 7”.—Coop. 
B. Cal. i. 1870, 125.—Coues, Key, 1872, 122.—B. B. é R. NAB. i. 1874, 393, pl. 17, f. 1. — 
Hensh. List B. Ariz. 1875, 157.—Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1875, 227 (habits).— 
Steph. Bull. Nutt. Club, iii. n. 1, Jan. 1878, 42 (California).*—Stev. Bull. Nutt. Club, iii. 
n. 2, April, 1878, 93 (Gila River). 

Gray Vireo, Coues, 1 c. 

Arizona Vireo, B. B. é R.1.c.; Hensh.Lc. 


Has.—Arizona and New Mexico. 


* Special paper :— 
1878, STEPHENS, F. Vireo vicinior in California, < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, 
iii. n. 1, Jan. 1878, p. 42. 
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CH. sP.— 6 ? Remigibus x, 1™° 2% dimidiato, digitis brevissi- 
mis, alis cauddque cequalibus. Cinereo-p'umbeus, uropygio via 
olivascente; infra albus, lateribus via flavicantibus; loris orbi- 
tisque albidis. 


o 9: Wing much rounded, and no longer than the tail; spurious quill half 
as long as the second, which is about equal to the eighth or ninth; fourth, 
fifth, and sixth longest; third litt‘e shorter. Tail as long as the wings, 
rounded, the feathers with very obtuse ends. Bill very short, robust. Toes 
remarkably short, the middle, including its claw, much less than the tarsus, 
and the tip of the inner claw falling short of the base of the middle one. 
Entire upper parts dull grayish-ash, gaining a slight olivaceous tinge on the 
rump. Below pure white, with the faintest possible yellowish wash on the 
sides. Wings and tail grayish-fuscous, very slightly, if at all, bordered 
with whitish. A whitish orbital ring and slight loral stripe; no dusky on 
the lores; nodecided markings on the head. Bill and feet plumbeous; iris 
brown. Length,53%; extent, 83; wing and tail,each, 24; exposed portion of 
spurious quill, 2; of second guill, 14; bill, 2; tarsus, ¢$; middle toe and 
claw,4; inner toe and claw, 4; outer toe and claw, 2. 

Young: A specimen just from the nest is brownish-gray above, white below, 
without a trace of olivaceous or yellowish on the body; the quills and tail- 
feathers have yellowish-olive edgings, rather stronger than in the adult, 
and there is a slight whitish bar across the ends of the greater coverts. 

The bird bears a superficial resemblance to a small faded specimen of V. 

- plumbeus, but is quite different, and belongs to typical Vireo (as restricted 
to exclude Vireosylvia and Lanivireo) in the neighborhood of such species as 
noveboracensis, belli, &c. It will easily be recognized by the above charac- 
ters. For convenience of comparison, the characters are here contrasted 
with those of V. plumbeus : — 

V. plumbeus.—Wing, 3; tail,24; spurious quill a third the length of the 
second one, which is intermediate between fifth and sixth. Tail about even; 
the feathers obliquely truncate. Tarsus equalling the middle toe and claw 
(%). Wing-coverts, quills,and tail-feathers broadly edged with pure white. 
Sides of head with strong markings, the lores definitely dusky, interrupt- 
ing the ring round eye. 

V. vicinior.—Wing and tail, each,23. Spurious quill one-half the second 
one, which is intermediate between eighth and ninth. Tail rounded, the 
feathers with rounded ends. Tarsus longer than middle toe and claw 
(#4) Wing-coverts, quills, and tail-feathers scarcely edged with dull 
white. Sides of head plain; no dusky on lores; white orbital ring uninter- 
rupted. 


HE type-specimen of Vireo vicinior, which I sbot at Fort 
Whipple on the 24th of May, 1865, remained unique for 
nearly ten years, and nothing more was learned of the bird 
until Mr. Henshaw gave us the welcome contribution to its his- 
tory which I take pleasure in transferring to my page :— 
“This Vireo was discovered by Dr. Coues at Prescott, Ariz., 
and described in 1866, since which time the type of the species 
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has remained unique till the rediscovery of the species during 
the past season in New Mexico and Arizona. Judging from the 
wide separation of the localities at which the six specimens 
were taken, it appears to be a widely distributed species, 
though everywhere rare. It would appear not to be a bird of 
the mountains, but, in respect to elevation, to occupy a posi- 
tion somewhat intermediate between the higher districts and 
the low valleys. The rocky hills, covered with a scanty growth 
of bushes and scrub, are its favorite haunts, and it was in such 
localities that all our specimens were obtained. They are not 
specially active in their motions, but glean their insect food from 
among the branches with the same deliberation of movement and 
ease that mark the habits of the vireos generally; but in their 
choice of hunting ground they are rather peculiar. They do 
not, like the Solitary Vireo and its allies, frequent the tops of the 
larger trees, nor, like the White-eyed and Bell’s Vireo, keep 
close to the ground, but move about constantly in the tops of the 
bushes from six to twelve feet in height. On the Colorado Chi- 
quito River, in New Mexico, July 8, I found a family of these 
birds, the young, though fledged, being still dependent on the 
old for food. Upon approaching the bush in which they were 
lodged, the parents manifested the utmost solicitude, and flew 
to meet me, uttering a variety of notes, now flying to the edge 
of the thicket, and remonstratiug with me with harsh cries of 
anger and alarm, now returning to their young, and with earn- 
est warning notes endeavoring to lead them away from a spot 
which to them seemed fraught with danger. My suspicions that 
they were not the Plumbeous Vireos had at first been aroused 
by hearing the song, which seemed to me one of the most beau- 
tiful I had ever heard from any of the family. It might per- 
haps be best compared with the finest efforts of the Solitary 
Vireo, yet to the beauty and variety of notes of that bird it had 
added all the charm and mellowness of expression which is 
pre-eminent in the song of the Yellow-throated Vireo. During 
the few moments I spent in observing their actions, the female 
led away two of the brood, leavivg the male with two of the 
nestlings, which I secured. Fall specimens differ from the type 
which is in summer dress only in having the lower dorsal sur- 
face, rump, upper tail-coverts, and outer webs of the inner sec- 
ondaries, except the exterior pair, washed faintly with green, 
which is also just perceptible on the sides and flanks. The 
young in the first plumage do not differ materially from the 


adult.” 
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The White-eyed Greenlet 


Vireo noveboracensis 


Muscicapa noveboracensis, Gm. SN. i. 1738, 947, n. 81 (Green Flycatcher of Penn. AZ. 389, 
n. 274).—Lath. IO. ii. 1790, 489, u. 92.—Turt. SN. i. 1806, 582.—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 
366. 

Musclcapa novae-Boracensis, Less. Man. i. 1828, 153, 

Vireo noveboracensis, By. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1821, 176.—Bp. Aun. Lyc. N. Y. ii. 
1826, 70.—Aud. OB. i. 1831, 328, pl. 63.—Nutt. Man. i. 1832, 306.—Bp. CGL. 1838, 26.— 
#?? Towns. Journ. Phila. Acad. viii. 1839, 153 (‘‘ Col mbia River”; not since verified).— 
Aud. Syn. 1839, 161.—Aud. BA. iv. 1842, 146, pl. 240 (Nova Scotia; not since veri- 
fied).—Gir. BLI. 1844, 158.— Bp. CA. i. 2250, 330 (in part; includes Antillean species).— 
Oass. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1851, 150.—Burnett, Pr. Bost. Soc. iv. 1851, 116.—Thomps. N. H. 
Vermont, 1¢53, 77.—Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1853, 309 (Wisconsin).—Read, Pr. Phila. 
Acad. 1853, 398 (Ohio).—Gerhardt, Naum. iii. 1853, 37.—Gumndl. J. f. O. 1855, 469 
(Cuba).—Pratten, Tr. Illinois Agric. Soc. i. 1855, 603.—Putn. Pr. Ess. Inst, i. 1856, 213.— 
Scl. PZS. 1857, 204 (Xalapa) ; 228 (Santecomapam).—Kneel. Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 1857, 234.— 
Maxim. J. f. O. 1858, 187.—Bd. BNA. 1858, 328.—Jones, ‘Nat. in Bermuda, 1859, 71” 
(resident).—Martins, J. £. 0.1859, 212 (Bermuda).—Bland, Smiths. Rep. for 1858, 1859, 287 
(Bermudas).—S. & S. Ibis, 1860, 274 (Coban, Vera Paz).—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. vii. 1860, 
307 (Cuba).—@undl. J. f. 0. 1861, 404 (Cuba).— Wheat. Ohio Agric. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 
365.—Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 436.— Verr. Pr. Ess. Inst. iii. 1862, 157.—Allen, 
Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 1864, 83.—Dress. Ibis, 1865, 481 (San Antonio, Tex.).—Bd. Rev. AB. 1866, 
354, fig.—Lawr. Ann. Lye. N, Y. viii. 1866, 285 (New York).—Coues, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 
1868, 111 (South Carolina).—Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1269, 26; Phila. ed. 19.—Parker, Am. Nat. 
v. 1871, 168,— Allen, Bull. MCZ. ii. 1671, 270 (Florida, winter).—Coues, Am. Nat. v. 1871, 
197 (Kansas).— Coues, Key, 1872, 122, f. 68—Allen, Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 359,— Scott, Pr. 
Bost. Soc. xv. 1872, 223.—Gundl. J. f. O. 1872, 404 (Cuba).—Ridgw. Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 
199.—Merr. Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 7,8.— Ooues, BN W. 1874, 100.—B. B. d R. NAB. i, 1874, 
385, pl. 17, f. 11.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soe. xvii. 1875, 440.—Lawr. Bull, Nat. Mus. n. 4, 1876, 
17 (Tehuantepec):—Gentry, Life-Hist. 1876, 229.—Minot, BNE. 1877, 160. 

Vireo noveberacensis, Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 298. 

Vireo nevoboracensis, Cabot, Naum. ii. Heft iii. 1852, 66 (Lake Superior). . 

Vireo noveboracencis, Woodh. Rep. Zui & Colo. R. 1853, 75. 

Vireo noveboracensis, Coues, Am. Nat. ii, 1868, 576 (Texas and Indian Territory).—Allen, 
Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 507, 579.—Ooues, Pr. Phila. Acad, 1871, 21 (Fort Macon, N.C.) — 
Trippe, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi. 1871, 117. 

Viero novahoracensis, Gregg, Pr. Elmira Acad. 1870. 

Lanius novebracensis, Licht. ‘‘ Preis-Vorz. Mex. Vég. 1830, 2"; J. f. O. 1863, 58, 

Vireo (Lanivireo) poveboracensis, Bd. 1858.—Gundl. J. f. O. 1861, 324 (Cuba). 

Muscicapa cantatrix, Bartr. Trav. Fla. 1791, 290 bis. 

Vireo cantatrix, Wils. AO. ii, 1810, 266, pl. 18, f.6.—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iv. 1824, 175.— 
Haym. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1256, 290. 

Vireo musicus, V. OAS. i. 1807, 83, pl. 52. 

Green Flycatcher, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 389, n. 274. 

Hanging Flycatcher, Lath. ‘Syn. Suppl. 174’.—Steph. Gen. Zool. x. 1817, 366. 

Little Domestic Flycatcher, or Green Wren, Baritr. 1. c. 

White-cyed Vireo, or Greenlet, of Authors. 


Fic, 61.— Vireo noveboracensis, natural size. 
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Has.—Eastern United States, excepting perhaps parts of New England; 
west regularly to Dakota, Iowa, Kansas, Indian Territory, and Western 
Texas, occasionally to eastern bases of the Rocky Mountains. Minnesota 
(Trippe). “Nova Scotia” and ? “Columbia River” (Audubon). Breeds in 
its United States range at large. Winters from South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, and the Gulf States south to Guatemala. Bermudas, common, resi- 
dent. Cuba, rare. 


SP. CH.— 2 3 Olivaceo-virens, infra albidus lateribus et pec- 
tore flavicantibus ; fronte orbitisque flavis, loris fuscis ; alis fuscis, 
flavidalbido limbatis et bifasciatis ; caudd fuscd, virenti-olivaceo 
limbatd, rostro pedibusque plumbeis, iridibus albis. Long. tot. 5; 
alar, exp. 8; ala 24-24, 


é 2, adult: A small, stoutly-built species, notable for the brightness of 
the olive parts, and the richness of the yellow about the forehead and eyes 
and along the sides; furthermore, the iris is white. Length, 42-5; extent, 
72-81; wing, 24-24; spurious primary exposed about # of an inch, and 
about half as long as the 2d primary; 4th and 5th quills longest ; 3d and 
6th little shorter ; 2d about equal to 8th; tail, 24-24; tarsus,#; middle toe 
and claw, 4; bill, along culmen, 4 or Jess. Upper parts bright olive-green, 
including the crown, which, if anything, is more yellowish still; usually a 
slight ashy shade on the hind neck; forehead and orbital region bright 
yellow; a dusky loral line; under parts white, but brightly tinted on the 
sides, axillars, crissum, and sometimes quite across the breast, with yellow. 
Wings and tail dusky, the feathers of the latter edged with the color of the 
back, the wing-coverts crossed with two broad and conspicuous white or 
whitish bars, and the quills edged with the same, especially the three inner- 
most secondaries, on which the edging is very broad. Bill and feet blackish- 
plumbeous; the cutting edges of the mandibles, at least in dried skins, pale 
horn-color. Iris white. 

The sexes are indistinguishable in size or color, and the young are quite 
similar. A newly-fledged bird which I shot August 11, 185°, is slightly 
smaller than an adult, but not otherwise sufficiently different to require 
separate notice. 


OW leaviag the ornamental park, the mantling woodland 

of deciduous trees, and the perpetual robe of green that 

the mountains wear, and losing as we go the band of Greenlet 
musicians that sing in these shades, let us push into more 
lowly places—for we have not done with the Vireos yet. Indeed, 
the species of this group might be classed according to their 
life’s station, almost as well as by those technicalities which the 
ornithologist discovers in beak and wing. One set of Greenlets 
are large and emuloas birds—the Red-eye, the Yellow-throat, 
the Solitary, Plumbeous, and Warbling Vireos—living in wood- 
land high above the level of the ground; aud these we have 
already seen in their native haunts. With the White-eyed 
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Vireo we enter upon a group of smaller species, whose sur- 
roundings we shall find to be quite different; for these live in 
the thickets, down among the Cat-birds, Thrashers, Sparrows, 
Chats, and Wrens. This group of nearly-related, bush-loving 
species includes the Black-capped, the Least, and Bell’s Vireos, 
besides the more familiar White-eye, whose turn comes first. 
This neat and pleasing little bird does not belong at all to 
the fauna of the Colorado Valley, but I make a place for ix 
here, because it reaches to the very feet of the majestic mount- 
ains that environ this watershed on the east. It is one of 
the most abundant and most generally diffused of its family in 
the United States east of the Rocky Mountains, and is among 
the various species whose range has been latterly traced west- 
ward to these mountains. There is indeed a Townsendian 
record of the occurrence of the White-cye in the Columbia 
River region, but this lacks verification, and is presumed to be 
erroneous. The same may be said respecting Audubon’s 
ascription of the species to Nova Scotia, though this is much 
more likely to be confirmed. The New England writers are 
nearly unanimous in deciding that the bird does not proceed 
through their territory beyond Massachusetts, and it has 
already become rare in some parts of that State. We may 
therefore accept this as the usual terminus of the migration in 
that direction ; and it agrees somewhat, as a matter of latitude, 
with what we know of the extension of the bird in correspond- 
ing latitudes further west, though the bird is cited by Trippe 
from Minnesota, aud by Cabot from the Lake Superior region.* 
The western line of distribution passes through Dakota, lowa, 
Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Territory, and Texas,—even 
western portions of the latter. The bird is resident in the Ber- 
mudas, and we have sundry advices of its occurrence in Cuba, 
but in uo other of the West Indies, if the Jamaican representa- 
tive, Vireo modestus, be regarded as a distinct species. The 
breeding-range is coextensive with the whole United States 
distribution of the bird, and also includes Bermuda. The 
species, moreover, differs from some of its allies in wintering 
among us, 4sit does in numbers in the South Atlantic and 
Gulf States, from South Carolina to Texas; though some indi- 
viduals perform a much more extensive migration, making 
Southern Mexico and Guatemala their winter residence. 


* Whence it appears that Dr. Brewer’s statement, that the bird has not been 
found “north of the 42d parallel”, is incorrect. Mr. Trippe worked in the 
region of the Mille Lacs, which lie between 46° and 47°, 
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This was one of the earliest known species of the genus, 
having been described as the “‘ Green Flycatcher” by Pennant, 
and the “ Hanging Flycatcher” by Latham, upon which Gmelin 
based his Muscicapa noveboracensis. Almost immediately after- 
ward it was renamed by Bartram as Muscicapa cantatric—a 
term borrowed by Wilson, and which is commonly, though 
wrongly, attributed to the latter writer. Wilson was familiar 
with the bird, and with him appears to have originated the name 
now current of ‘“‘ White-eyed ”, in allusion to the peculiar color 
of the iris, by which single feature the species is distinguished 
from any other treated in the present work. Wilson also calls 
it the “Politician” by way of nickname, from the fact that it 
is fond of newspapers—scraps of which are usually found 
among the mass of odd materials that compose the nest. Au- 
dubon adds that shreds of papery wasps’ nests are also used ; 
and Brewer enumerates “fragments of dry leaves, bits of de- 
cayed wood and bark, coarse blades of grass, various vegetable 
fibres, lichens, fragments of insects, mosses, straws, stems, Sc.” 
Of whatever materials it may be constructed, the nest is always 
built after the usual Vireonine style of architecture, being a 
closely-matted cup swung pensile from a forked twig, nearly 
hemispherical in contour, and rather large in proportion to the 
size of the bird, as seems to be the rule with nests that are 
built on or even near the ground, in comparison with those 
placed at great elevations. Various authors have noted, since 
Wilson, that this nest is one of the regular receptacles of Cow- 
birds’ eggs, and that the White-eye makes a faithful foster- 
parent of the obnoxious parasite. The Vireo’s own eggs are 
not to be distinguished with certainty from those of other 
species of this genus, being, like them, pure white, speckled 
chiefly about the larger end with dark dots of purplish and 
reddish-brown. Though the bird is less in linear dimensions 
than most of its relatives of the Vireosylvia group, it is rather 
portly in shape, and its eggs consequently do not yield in size 
to those of some of the larger species, being rather over three- 
fourths of an inch in length, by nearly or quite three-fifths in 
breadth ; the usual number is five. In places where the White- 
eyes are numerous, as they are, for example, about Washing- 
ton, these nests are among those we may most frequently brush 
against in threading our way through the thickets, and they 
are usually placed so low that one may look into them when 
standing on the ground. The tangled ravines along the course 
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of Rock Creek, near the city just named, marking where num- 
berless rivulets make into the main brook, are favorite resorts, 
where the nests will be found in a bunch of sweet-brier, or on 
the wreathy stem of a blackberry-bush, or, perhaps still oftener, 
at the very terminal fork.of a slender, swaying branch of the 
sapling, whose lower limbs reach into some shady nook just 
over the bed of the rivulet-—in any event, in a thicket, where 
the Catbirds, Thrashers, Chats, Cardinal Grosbeaks, Maryland 
Yellow-throats, and Carolina Wrens are all each others’ neigh- 
bors. The White-eye’s liking for low watery places is still fur- 
ther witnessed by its frequent resort to the swamps that border 
the Potomac, in the same locality, where it nests about the very 
edges of the reedy tracts, and even in their midst, on the 
various little knolls that rise somewhat above the water-level. 
In August and September, when one goes shooting Reedbirds, 
Blackbirds, and Sora Rails, in the marshes that lie about 
Arlington, and along the course of the Eastern Branch, he is 
pretty sure to be scolded for his pains by one after another of 
these petulant little birds, which still linger in such places as I | 
have described, in company with buffy-colored young Maryland 
Yellow-throats, and numberless reed-ragged Marsh Wrens. 
The White-eyed Vireo has always been notable, even in 
groups of birds whose spirit is high, for its irritable tempera- 
ment; and during the breeding season, nothing can surpass 
the petulance and irascibility which it displays when its home 
is too nearly approached, and the fuss it makes when its temper 
is ruffled in this way. It skips about in a panicky state, as 
regardless of exposure as a virago haranguing the crowd on a 
street corner, seemingly at such loss for adequate expletives 
that we may fancy it quite ready to say ‘“‘ Thank you”, if some- 
body would only swear alitile. Like the Wrens and Titmice— 
like various birds, in fact, which live habitually in shrubbery, 
where they have to peer and pry about to see well—these Vireos 
show a good deal of curiosity and inquisitiveness when any- 
thing is going on that they do not quite understand; and if we 
take care not to frighten them into a flutter of excitement, 
they frequently come almost within arms’ reach by slow and 
devious approaches, poising curiously on one twig after another, 
and soliloquizing the while in their quaint fashion. Their 
uneasiness, however, is chiefly exhibited during the breeding 
season, and all their vehemence is but the excess of their con- 
cern for their little families, which, as they seem to be aware, 
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are peculiarly exposed to danger in their lowly homes; their 
ardor exhausts itself when the occasion is past, and what had 
been excessive solicitude gives way to the simple sprightliness 
aud vivacity, which then appears as an agreeable trait. In 
the springtime they rival their relatives in brilliancy and ver- 
satility of song, which must be heard to be appreciated ; it is 
a curious medley, delivered with great earnestness and almost 
endless variations, scarcely to be described in words, though 
several authors have made the attempt—with what success the 
reader who has listened to the performance may judge for him- 
self on referring to the pages of Nuttall or of Mr. Gentry. 

I have only to add to this sketch of a bird I learned as a boy 
to know pleasantly, that it is in no wise behind its relatives of 
the same genus in doing service by destroying noxious insects. 
Dr. Brewer says that it feeds eagerly upon the destructive 
canker-worm, and is doubtless of considerable service in 
restricting the increase of this scourge in some portions of the 
country. Prof. Aughey has it down in the long list of birds 
that feed in Nebraska on the still more destructive locusts, 
stating that he watched them with a field-glass, and saw them 
tear a large “hopper in pieces to give to their young ones. Mr. 
Gentry observes that the nestlings are fed with the larva of 
Phalenide, as well as with diptera, spiders, aphides, and ants, 
and that the birds devour immense numbers of coleopterous, 
hymenopterous, lepidopterous, and dipterous insects—his for- 
mal list of which is sufficiently extensive to prove that we owe 
to this sprightly tenant of the shrubbery a debt of gratitude 
that should privilege the bird to scold us, on occasion, as much 


as it pleases. 
Hutton’s Greenlet 


Vireo huttoni 


Vireo huttoni, Oass. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1851, 150, pl. 10, f. 1 (Monterey, Cal.) —Bd. Great Salt 


Lake, 1852, 328.—Bd. BNA. 1858, 339 ; ‘ 
ed. of 1860, pl. 58, f.2.—Sel. PZS. 1858, ae j a 
302 (Oaxaca).—Scl. PZS. 1862,19 (La 2 
Parada, Southern Mexico).—#d. Rev. EN Be 
AB.1866, 357, fig.— Coop. B. Cal. i.1870, a 
121.—Ooop. Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 17.— 
Salv. Ibis, 1874, 99 (Guatemala).—B. the ae 
B. & R. NAB. i, 1874, 387, pl. 17, £. 12. y 
Vireo huttonil, Cowes, Key, 1872, 123, f. 69. 


Hutton’s Vireo, Cass. \.c.,and Authors. Fic. 62.—Vireo huttoni, natural size. 


HaB.—Mexico, where resident ; north to ort Tejon, California (Xantus) ; 
to lat. 38° (Cooper); south to Guatemala (Salvin). 
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a9: First quill rather less than half the second, which about equals the 
tenth ; third a little longer than seventh; fourth and fifth nearly equal and 
longest. Tail slightly rounded, shorter than the wings. Bill very small. 
Above olive-green; brightest behind, especially on rump and edging of tail; 
duller and more ashy toward and on top and sides of head and neck. Wings 
with two bands on coverts, and outer edges of innermost secondaries rather 
broadly olivaceous-white; other quills edged externally with olive-green, 
paler toward outer primary, internally with whitish. Lateral tail-feathers 
edged externally with yellowish-white. Feathers of rump with much 
concealed yellowish-gray. Under parts pale olivaceous-yellowish, purest 
behind, lightest on throat and abdomen; the breast more olivaceous, the 
sides still deeper olive-green, the breast soiled with a slight buffy tinge. 
Axillars and crissum yellowish, the inside of wings whitish. Loral region 
and narrow space around eye dull yellowish, in faint contrast to the olive 
of head. Bill horn-color above, paler below; legs dusky. Total length, 
4.70; wing, 2.40; tail, 2.05. (Description copied from Baird, Rev. AB. 1866, 
p. 357.) 


| 2 heels Vireo is one of the three species which Mr. 

Cassin added to the genus in 1851, and a very near 
relative of V. noveboracensis and V. modestus. It was originally 
described from Monterey, and has since been found to extend 
on the one hand into certain portions of California, and on the 
other to Guatemala. It is also cited from various localities in 
Mexico, where it is stated to reside, according to Sumichrast, 
in the Alpine region of Orizaba. I have never seen it alive, 
and have no information to offer respecting its habits. A 
memorandum of Mr. Xantus’s is quoted by Dr. Brewer, to the 
effect that a nest containing incubated eggs was found early in 
May at Fort Tejon suspended from three high weed-stems, a 
foot from the ground. Dr. J.G. Cooper has found this bird 
wintering in California up to 38°, and supposed it to go further 
north in summer, as he observed but few on the Coast Range 
in May. One that was shot by him at San Diego on the 9th 
of May contained an egg ready to be laid. His observations, 
as far as they go, indicate a bird whose habits, as might be 
expected, are much the same as those of the White-eyed Vireo. 


Bells Greenlet 
Vireo belli 


Vireo bellii, Aud. BA. vil. 1844, 333, pl. 485.—Oaes. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1851, 150.— Woodh. Rep. 
Zuni & Col. R. 1853, 76.—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. for 1864, 1865, 437 (Missouri).—Bd. Rev. 
AB. 1866, 358, fig.—Ooues, Key, 1872, 123, f. 70.—Allen, Bull. MCZ. iii. 1872, 176.—Ridgw. 
Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 430; 1873, 199 (Illinois).—Frippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1873, 236 (lowa).— 
Coues, BN W. 1874, 101.—Ridgw. Aun. Lye. N. Y. x. 1874, 370 (Ilinois). 
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Vireo belli, Bp. CA. i. 1850, 330.—Bd. Rep. Great Salt Lake, 1852, 328.—Bd. BNA. 1858, 337. 
—Coues, Ibis, 1865, 158 (Kansas).—Dress. Ibis, 1865, 481 (San Antonio, Tex.).—Butch. 
Pr. Phila. Acad. 1868, 149 (Toxas).— Cowes, Am. Nat. vi. 1871, 197,—Allen, Am. Nat. vii. 
1873, 363.—Trippe, Am. 
Nat. vii. 1873, 498.— 
B. B. dé R. NAB. i. 1874, 
389, pl. 17, f. 13.—Ames, 
Bull. Minnesota Acad. 
1874, 57 (perhaps).— 
Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. . 
1874, 105 (Gila River).— 
HAinsh, List B. Ariz. 
1875, 157 (Arizona, to- 
gether with pusillus).— 
Hensh. Zool Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1875, 225.—Wels. Bull. Nutt. Club, i. 1876, 42 (Illinois, 
abundant).—Lawr. Bull. Nat. Mus. n. 4, 1876, 18 (Tehuantepec). 

Bell’s Vireo or Greenlet, Aud.l.c., and Authors. 


Fic. 63.—Vireo belli, natural size. 


Has.—Western portions of the United States, and Mexico. East to 
Illinois (Ridgway, Nelson); Dakota (Audubon) ; Kansas and Nebraska (Coues, 
Goss) ; Iowa ( Trippe); Missouri (Hoy); ? Minnesota (Ames); Texas (Dresser, 
Butcher, Heermann); Arizona (Henshaw) ; California (Cooper); Tehuantepec 
(Sumichrast). 


OH. sP.— 2 9 Remigibus x. Flavo-olivaceus vertice aliquan- 
tulum obscuriore, infra flavicans, gula albida ; loris fuscis, orbitis 
albis, alis flavo-albido limbatis et fasciatis, caudd longioribus. 


29: A very small species, quite a miniature of V. gilvus, the markings 
of the head in particular being much the same; but readily distinguished 
by its smaller size, decidedly yellowish under parts, well-marked wing-bar, 
and different wing-formula. Above yellowish-olive or olive-green (much 
as in olivaceus), darker and ashier on the head, but without abrupt contrast, 
brightest on the rump. Below decidedly yellowish, olive-shaded on the 
sides, whitening on the throat and belly. A white line from nostril to and 
around the eye, but scarcely or not prolonged behind as in gilvus; lores 
dusky. Wings and tail dusky, with considerable edging of the color 
of the back, or whitish; the wings with two whitish cross-bars, that on the 
end of the greater coverts stronger than the other. Length, under 5 inches; 
wing, 24; tail, less ; tarsus, }. 


UE ae Greenlet is one of the several species which 
Audubon discovered on his excursion to the Upper 
Missouri, and published in the Appendix to the last volume 
of the octavo reprint of his splendid work, with Harris’s 
Finch, LeConte’s, Baird’s, Smith’s, and Shattuck’s Buntings, 
Brewer’s Blackbird, Ayres’s Woodpecker, Nuttall’s Wood- 
pecker, Sprague’s Lark, and other species, dedicated by the 
amiable naturalist to his friends, some of whom were his com- 
panions on that memorable journey. He found it as far up 
the river as the mouth of the Yellowstone, and noted that its 
resorts were the shrubbery of the bottom-lands, as those of 
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the White-eyed Vireo would be under the same circumstances. 
A few years later, Dr. Woodhouse found it in Texas, where he 
states that it was abundant; and several observers afterward 
noted its occurrence in that country. Among them were Mr. 
Dresser and Dr. Heermann, both of whom ascertained that 
the bird breeds in that State. Other naturalists meanwhile 
filled in the interval between these two widely separated local- 
ities; but the still broader area of distribution of the species 
was not determined until very recently. Among the most inter- 
esting observations in this regard should be mentioned those 
by Mr. Ridgway and Mr. Nelson in Hlinois, Dr. Cooper in Cali- 
fornia, and especially by Mr. Henshaw in Arizona. 

“The Vireo Bellii,” says Mr. Ridgway, in the first of the 
places above cited in the American Naturalist, “ was found to 
be a common, or at least not rare, species in the thickets on 
the prairies. It was first seen on the 8th of June, when speci- 
mens were shot, and being then in full song, there can be 
little doubt that the species breeds there.” 

His later note in the same periodical gives further particu- 
lars :— 

“ ,. . During a lull in the chorus we heard, from the depths 
of the thicket, a very curious gabbling, or sputtering song, 
which was entirely new to us. We hastened to the thicket, 
and, entering it as far as possible, lay in wait for the strange 
songster to resume his vocal performance. In a few moments 
a little grayish bird carefully approached, flitting cautiously 
from twig to twig, now and then halting, and, after uttering 
the peculiar notes which had attracted our attention, would 
stretch out his neck and eye us with great curiosity and evi- 
dent suspicion. After observing him carefully to our satisfac- 
tion at a distance of hardly a rod, we found that he was Bell’s 
Greenlet (Vireo Bellit), a species of the plain east of the 
Rocky Mountains from Texas northward, and not before 
detected east of the Mississippi river. After we had, become 
satisfied of his identity we shot him; but upon attempting to 
secure our prize, we found the briary undergrowth too intricate 
and powerful to allow a passage through it. In nearly all the 
thickets others of the same species were frequently heard, so 
that it appeared to be common in that locality. The little 
White-eyed Greenlet (V. noveboracensis) was also common in 
the same thickets, and was easily distinguished by his well- 
known notes, an attempted translation of which gives it the 
local name of ‘ chickty-beaver bird.’” 
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Referring also to Illinois, Mr. E. W. Nelson states that Bell’s 
Greenlets were abundant in August, 1875, in the shrubbery of 
Fox Prairie, Richland County :—‘‘They were exceedingly shy, 
and although several could be heard uttering their curious song 
and the same tune, and repeated efforts were made to secure 
them, only two specimens were obtained.” Mr. Nelson subse- 
quently saw a specimen which had been taken near Chicago in 
June of the same year, and considers that they will eventually 
be found throughout the State. The bird is one of several 
Western species which, belonging to prairie land, extend their 
range to Illinois, where the surface-conditions are essentially 
the same as those of the western sides of the Mississippi Basin. 
Among others may be mentioned the Western Meadow Lark, 
LeConte’s Bunting, Cassin’s Finch, and the Painted Lark- 
bunting. 

Whilst journeying across the Plains in 1864, en route to Ari- 
zona, I was detained for some days in the vicinity of Fort Riley, 
Kansas, by an “Indian scare” from the front, and employed 
the time very profitably in observing and collecting birds along 
the Republican Fork of the Kansas River. The season—late in 
May—was propitious, and the place proved to be a famous one 
for birds, which thronged the river-botton. Bell’s Vireos were 
then in full song and feather, and no one could enter the 
shrubbery without being oddly saluted by these inquisitive 
little busy-bodies, who seemed to have pre-empted the whole 
water-front of the country, and were quite ready to insist upon 
their squatter sovereignty. I found no nests, however, proba- 
bly because there were none yet built, and was obliged to content 
myself with watching the curious ways of the birds, and skin- 
ning a few for the further purposes of science. For all that I 
saw of their habits, they might as well have been White-eyes ; 
but their notes are different. 

In 1861, we had advices from Dr. Cooper of the presence of 
Bell’s Vireo in the Colorado Valley, where he stated that it 
occurred at Fort Mojave. But when shortly afterward the 
nearly related V. pusillus came to be described, it was presumed 
that the latter had been mistaken for V. belli. The reference 
to the supposed belli from California was therefore turned over 
to pusillus in my original notice of the latter, and it was entirely 
ignored by Cooper himself in his recent ‘‘ Ornithology of Cali- 
fornia”. This left us without satisfactory evidence of the pres- 
ence of Bell’s Vireo west of the Rocky Mountains. <A habitat so 

34 BO 
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restricted as to exclude the Cooper record was given by Baird, 
Brewer, and Ridgway in 1874, and at the same time I stated in 
the “ Birds of the Northwest” that this species had not been 
observed in the Southern Rocky Mountain Region, “ where re- 
placed by V. pusillus”. It seems, however, that we were all 
wrong about this, the fact being that V. belli does inhabit Ari- 
zona, whether the birds observed by Cooper were of this spe- 
cies or the other. Such is shown to be the case by Mr. Hen- 
shaw in the following paragraph :— 

“This little Vireo appeared to be rather common along the 
Gila River, inhabiting the dense thickets along the banks. At 
this season, the middle of September, its quaint song was heard 
during most of the day, but more particularly in the hot hours 
of noonday. In addition to the song, which somewhat resem- 
bles the White-eyed Vireo’s, it has a harsh scolding note, which 
it often repeats as it searches among the dense undergrowth 
for its food. But a single specimen was obtained, as it was 
rather timid, and on hearing the slighest noise would instantly 
cease its notes and dive into the brush. The single specimen 
secured appears on comparison to be quite typical of the spe- 
cies...” 

It seems most probable, from the date at which these obser- 
vations were made, and the glimpse given of the manners of 
the birds, that they were migrating at the time, and it may 
be that Bell’s Vireo comes into the Colorado Valley in the fall, 
like the true Solitary Vireo, these two species being there repre- 
sented in the breeding season by V. pusillus and V. plumbeus 
respectively. This much, at least, may be fairly surmised from 
what little we have learned of the movements of Bell’s Vireo. 
We know that it breeds from our southern border in Texas 
to its limits of distribution northward, and that it occurs in 
Mexico as far south as Tehuantepec, where Sumichrast found 
it; but the periods of its migrations and the full extent of its 
winter residence still remain to be ascertained. 

The nest and eggs of Bell’s Greenlet I have not taken occa- 
sion to examine for myself, as they have been carefully described 
by Dr. Brewer. A nest from Neosho Falls., Kans., found in June 
by Mr. B. F. Goss, is peusile, as usual, and suspended by three- 
fourths of its brim from two small twigs. ‘Over these is 
strongly bound a finely felted webbing of the flax-like fibres of 
plants, interwoven with slender stems. With these are con- 
nected and interwoven also the materials that make up the 
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periphery of the nest itself. This is composed of long and slen- 
der strips of bark, fragments of dry leaves, bits of wood, and 
various other fragmentary substances. The nest, unlike others 
of this family, is lined with down, and the fine long hair of 
some animals, instead of with vegetable stems. The diameter 
as well as the height of this nest is about two and a half 
inches.” Another nest, however, also described by Dr. Brewer, 
was lined as usual with grasses and fine plant-stems; and this 
one was of a different shape, being nearly twice as wide as deep, 
and with a contracted brim, the opening being only half as much 
as the outside diameter. The eggs, as described by the same 
eminent oologist, are from 0.73 to 0.76 in length by 0.52 to 0.56 
in breadth, pure white in color, sparsely dotted with red around 
the larger end. 


The Least Greenlet 


Vireo pusilluas 


Vireo bellii, ? Coop. Pr. Cal. Acad. 1861, 122 (Fort Mojave, Ariz.). 

Vireo pusillus, Coues, Pr. Phila, Acad, 1866, 76 (descr. orig. ; near Fort Whipple, Ariz.).— 
Bd. Rev. AB. 1866, 360, fig.—Coues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1868, 83 (Arizona).—Coop. Am. 
Nat. iii. 1869, 186, 479.—Coop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 124.— Elliot, ‘‘Ilust. BNA. pl. 7’’.—Ooues, 
Key, 1872, 123, f. 71.—Ooop. Am. Nat. viii.1874, 17.—B. B. & R. NAB. i. 1874, 391, pl. 17, 


f. 14.—Hensh. List B. SS 
Ariz, 1875,157.—Hensh. a. 4 See 
Zool. Expl. W. 100 ‘ = 
Merid. 1875, 226.— ON \ : 

Ridgw. Rep. Expl. 40th a) 

Par. iv. pt. iii, 1877, 451 A \ 

(Sacramento, Cal.).— 

Stevens, Bull. Nutt. a 

Club, iii. n. 2, apr. 1878, 

93 (Gila River). Fic. 64.— Vireo pusillus, natural size. 
Least Vireo, Cowes, ).c.,and Authors. 


Has.—Arizona, chiefly in its lower portions, and California from Sacra- 
mento to Cape St. Lucas. (Doubtless also portions of Mexico.) 


CH. sP.— f 2 Remigibus x, 1™° 2% dimidiato ; minimus; alis 
cauddque cequalibus ; cinereo-plumbeus, via olivaceus, infra albus, 
lateribus via flavicantibus. 


é ¢@: A very small species, quite like a miniature of V. vicinior in the dull 
coloration and relative lengths of wings and tail; more nearly related to 
V. belli, but differing in coloration, wing-formula, and relative lengths of 
wing and tail. Above grayish-ash with slight olive shade; below, including 
under wing-coverts, white, slightly obscured on the breast, with faint yel- 
lowish wash on the sides. A whitish line from nostrils over and around eye; 
lores slightly darkened ; two wing-bands—one stronger than the other—and 
narrow edgings of wings and tail, dull white, sometimes faintly yellowish. 
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Exposed portion of spurious quill half as long as the second quill; fourth pri- 
mary longest; third and fifth subequal ; second about equal to eighth. Teil 
very long, equalling the wings, with narrow acuminate feathers; tarsus 
decidedly longer than the middle toe and claw. Length, about 5 incbes 
(rather less); extent,7}; wing,24; tail, about the same; bill,4; tarsus, $; 
middie toe and claw, t. 

In its general pale dull coloration, with little trace of olive or yellowish 
shades, this species is curiously similar to V. vicinior, and it shares with 
that species the equality in the length of the wings and tail. The distinc- 
tions, however, are too evident to require detailed comparison. From the 
much brighter-colored /. belli, of about the same size and its nearest Uuited 
States relative, it may be distinguished by the following comparative 
diagnoses :— 

V. belli.—Spurious primary 2 the second one; third longest ; second rather 
longer than seventh. Wing decidedly longer than tail. Olive-green above, 
and strongly yellowish below: 

V. pusillus.—Spurious primary 4 the second one; fourth longest; second 
equal to eighth. Gray, with a slight olive tinge; only a trace of yellowish 
below. 


WELL remember when a copy of “Audubon” first opened 

up to me what seemed like a revelation—with what inten- 
sity I set myself to master the wonderful history—and the 
boyish despair I felt when I came to the Vireos! The very 
name was a mystery without a meaning, with a foreign sound, 
unlike Thrush, Warbler, or Sparrow, and there was such a lot 
of these little myths, all alike greenish! I should have scouted 
the idea, had any one presented it, that there were any more 
Vireos in the world than Audubon knew; and that I should 
ever discover a new one myself would have seemed like a 
feverish dream. , 

The type-specimen of Vireo pusillus was shot on Date Creek, 
in Arizona, June 6, 1865, but under circumstances that left me 
no opportunity of observing it at my leisure; and I never saw 
it again during my residence in the Territory. We were travel- 
ling hastily and uncomfortably on one of the raids upon Apaches 
that we occasionally made from headquarters at Fort Whipple, 
when the loud and melodious song of a Vireo attracted my 
attention, and I lost no time in securing the interesting bird. 
It was a female, who doubtless had her eggs or young near by, 
though the occasion was not one of the most propitious for 
birds’-nesting. The same species had been previously taken by 
Dr. Cooper at San Diego, and still earlier by Mr. Xantus at 
Cape St. Lucas, but it remained undescribed until the follow- 
ing year, when I overhauled my Arizona collections at the 
Smithsonian in Washington. 
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Mr. Ridgway has since found the Least Vireo to be abundant 
in the vicinity of Sacramento, where he discovered a nest; and 
several other observers, notably Mr. Henshaw, have met with 
it in various portions of Arizona. It does not appear to reach 
the more elevated parts of that Territory, in the pine-belt of 
which Vireo vicinior is found and V. plumbeus is abundant. 
Its habits, as far as known, correspond closely with those of 
Bell’s and the White-eyed Vireo; and Dr. Brewer describes two 
nests from Arizona as substantially like those of the former 
species. Each contained three eggs, and in one of them there 
was also a Cowbird egg, supposed, from its small size, to have 
been laid by Molothrus obscurus. The Vireo’s eggs measured 
0.69 by 0.56, and were of crystalline whiteness, speckled with 
red and reddish-brown—the markings being very minute and 
scarcely discernible in some cases, in others larger and more 
distinct. 

Black-capped Greenlet 
Vireo atricapillus 


Vireo atricapilla, Woodh. Pr. Phila. Acad. Apr. 1852, 60 (Rio San Pedro, Texes).—Bd. Rep. 
Great Salt Lake, 1852, 328.— Woodh. Rep. Zuiii & Colo. R. 1853, 75, pl. 1. 

Vireo atricapillus, Cass. Illust. B. Cal. & Tex. 1854, 153, pl. 24.—Bd. BNA. 1858, 337.—Bad. 
U.S. & Mex. B. Surv. ii. pt. ii. 1859; Birds, p. 12 (Devil’s River, Texas).—Bd. Rev. AB. 
1866, 353, fig.—Coop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 121.—Coues, Key, 1872, 124.—B, B. & R. NAB. i. 1874, 
383, pL 17, f. 6 (Mazatlan). 

Black-headed or Black-capped Vireo, Awthors. 


Has.—Texas to Mazatlan. 


Cu. sp.—Remigibus «x. & olivaceus infra albus lateribus viren- 
tibus, alis albido bifasciatis, rostro pileo genisque nigris, loris 
orbitisque albis. 29 pileo schistaceo. 


g: Top and side of the head black, excepting a white eye-ring and white 
loral stripe. Upper parts olivaceous; lower parts white, tinged with pale 
greenish on the sides and flanks. Wings and tail blackish, edged with 
olivaceous, the former with two dingy whitish bars across the ends of the 
greater and median coverts; lining of wings yellowish. Bill black; feet 
dark; iris red. Length, 43; extent, 74; wing, 2t; tail, nearly 2; bill, 4; 
tarsus, £; middle toe and claw, 4; first primary exposed for 3 of an inch. 

A specimen from Mazatlan, supposed to be a female, is described by Baird 
and Ridgway as having the black of the head replaced by dark slate color, 
the upper parts duller olive, the lower somewhat buffy. The black cap of 
the male renders the species conspicuous among all its congeners. 


O more than four specimens of this very rare Vireo are 
known to naturalists. Dr. S. W. Woodhouse, the dis- 
coverer of the species, procured two males in Western Texas, 
near the head of the Rio San Pedro, on the 26th of May, 1851. 
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The following year it was described by him in the Philadelphia 
Academy’s “ Proceedings”, and an indifferent figure was given 
soon after in Captain Sitgreaves’s Report. In 1854, Mr. Cassin 
published a handsome colored plate, of life size, taken from one 
of the original specimens. About the same time, and in the 
same locality, Mr. J. H. Olark, one of the naturalists of the 
Mexican Boundary Commission, procured another specimen, 
which was described by Baird in 1858. Our knowledge rested 
entirely upon these data, supplemented by the brief field-notes 
which each of the naturalists mentioned communicated to 
Mr. Cassin, until Col. A. J. Grayson secured at Mazatlan a 
fourth specimen, probably a female, which Baird and Ridgway 
noted in the “History of North American Birds”. This 
example is interesting, not only as indicating probably some 
sexual differences in this species, but also as extending the 
known habitat, hitherto represented by a single locality in 
Southwestern Texas. We may safely infer that the rare and 
curious bird will yet be found at intermediate points in New 
Mexico and Arizona; meanwhile, we await with interest fur- 
ther contributions to its life-history. 


CHAPTER XVII.—SHRIKES 


Fam. LANIIDAG 


HE present chapter concludes a series of families by some 
called Dentirostres, from the circumstance that the Dill 

as a rule presents a more or less obvious nick in the cutting 
edge of the upper mandible near the end, and sometimes quite 
a “tooth” is developed just back of the nick. Such structure 
is particularly well marked in the Vireos, which appear to be 
closely related to the Shrikes, and it may be seen in most of 
the Turdine, Sylvicoline, and other birds we have already con- 
sidered. In the Shrikes, which we now come to examine, 
this character is found in its highest development; the 
Laniide being characterized by the notched, toothed, and 
hooked bill, the size, shape, and strength of which make it 
quite like that of a bird of prey, in combination with small, 
weak, and thoroughly Passerine feet. Nevertheless, the family 
is quite a large one, consisting of numerous genera and some 
two hundred nominal species, which differ so much in details 
of structure that strict definition of the family is scarcely 
_practicable. I find no satisfactory diagnosis of the group in 
its entirety, nor am I prepared to furnish one; and authors 
disagree very cordially respecting the natural limitation of 
the family. It was formerly held to be much more extensive 
than it is now usually admitted to be, having included the 
Thamnophiline, Vireonide, and some other groups which have 
since been elsewhere assigned or allowed to stand by them- 
selves. The Laniide of Gray consist of three subfamilies, 
the Pachycephalinew, Laniine, and Mulaconotine, the second of 
which may be regarded as the central or typical group. 
The family is thoroughly Old World, only two species of a 


single genus occurring in America. 
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Supramiy LANIINA!: Typicat SHRIKES 


This group is perfectly illustrated by its typical genus 
Lanius, the only one with which we have here to do. 


Genus LANIUS (Linneus) 


Falco sp., Linn. Syst. Nat. 1735. 

Ampelis sp., Linn. Syst. Nat. 1748. 

Collyrio, Mehring, Gen. Av. 1752, 28 (not available).— Gray, G. of B—Bd. BNA. 1858, 323. 
Lantus p., Linn. Syst. Nat. 1758. 

Lanius p., Briss. Orn. ii. 1760, 140. 

Lanius p., Linn. Syst. Nat. 1766. 

Lanius of most Authors. 

Collurio, Vigors, PZS. 1831, 42.—Bd. Rev. AB. 1866, 437. (Not of Kaup, 1829.) 


CHARS.—Wing of ten primaries, and tail of twelve rectrices, 
both rounded in shape, and of nearly equal lengths. Point of 
the wing formed by the 3d, 4th, and 5th quills, the 2d not 
longer than the 6th, and the 1st about half as long as the 3d. 
Tarsus equalling or slightly exceeding in length the middle toe 
and claw, strongly scutellate in front, and with the outer 
lateral. plate usually more or less subdivided, as is unusual 
among Oscines. Lateral toes of about equal lengths, their claws 
reaching to the base of the middle claw; inner toe cleft nearly 
to the base, the outer more 
extensively coherent with the 
basal joint of the middle toe. 
Feet large and strong, but 
without specially ‘ raptorial” 
development either of the 
digits or of their claws. Bill 
large and powerful, com- 
pressed, deep, completely 

Fie. 65.—Bills of Shrikes. notched and toothed, and 
strongly hooked, presenting the full accomplishment of a 
raptorial character. Rictus ample and deeply cleft, and 
strongly bristled; gonys short, only about half the length 
of the lower mandible. WNostrils circular or nearly so, placed 
well forward in the uasal fossa, more or less perfectly over- 
hung and concealed by tufts of antrorse bristly feathers. 

Body stout; neck short; head relatively large. Coloration 
simple, the black, white, and bluish or grayish tints being 
unrelieved by red or other bright color. 
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Of the genus as restricted to include only the species that 
conform to the foregoing diagnosis, there are about nine well- 
determined species, inhabiting Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
North America. 


§ 1.—On the Use and Meaning of Shrikes’ Names 


It is a very nice question, What is the proper name of this 
genus under the current rules of nomenclature? The answer 
depends upon two important points, neither of which has been 
definitely determined. One of these points is, the date to which 
we may be permitted to go back to find a tenable generic name; 
the other is, by what method we may discover the type of a 
Linnean genus when, as in the present case, it covers more than 
one Linnzan species. The present instance may be made to 
furnish an important precedent, as it certainly answers ali the 
requirements of a test case. 

George Robert Gray, who paid great attention to loosing 
synonymatic knots according to certain consistent, if not the 
most judicious, rules, adopts the name Collyrio, Mehring, 1752, 
and his example was followed by Baird in 1858. He goes back 
for genera to 1735, the date of the first edition of the Systema 
Nature, taking any applicable name he finds, of date 1735 or 
later. As Linneus named no genus of Shrikes until the 10th 
edition of his System, 1758, Mehring’s term Collyrio, 1752, 
clearly has priority. 

The exceptions which most ornithologists, myself among the 
number, would take to this course, are several. In the first 
place, we are not to go back of the date of establishment of the 
binomial nomenclature for any names, whether generic or 
specific. Though the Linnean rules were first definitely 
promulgated in the Philosophia Botanica, published in 1751, 
the first instance of the consistent use of the nomen triviale, or 
the second term of the binomial nomenclature, is in the 
Linnean Species Plantarum, 1753, which the botanists gen- 
erally concur in adopting as their starting-point; but the bino- 
mial nomenclature was not consistently applied by Linnzus to 
zoology until the 10th edition of the Systema Nature, 1758. G. 
R. Gray himself does not go behind this edition for his specific 
names; and most ornithologists are unwilling to go back of the 
12th edition, 1766, for any names whatever, with one special 
exception, in favor of Brisson’s genera. It is urgently required 
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for the stability of scientific nomenclature to have some fixed 
starting-point, what one being a matter of less consequence. 
It is also highly desirable that the initial point should be the 
same for both generic and specific terms. In the case of the 
latter, the ornithologist cannot go back of 1758, which I 
strongly recommend to be taken as our starting-point, there 
being various sound reasons why it is more eligible than 1766. 
Ornithologists, and, in fact, naturalists at large, are about 
equally divided on this special poiut; the present tendency in 
this country is to “take Linneus at 1758”, and this is the 
course I adopt in my own writings. Mcehring’s genera are of 
course thrown out by this limitation of time. 

Supposing, however, that for generic names we may revert to 
1751 or even to 1735, either of which dates leaves Meehring in, 
the question arises whether an author who does not conform to 
the requirements of a system of nomenclature shall be allowed 
to impose names to the prejudice of the names of others who do 
conform to such system. With a saving clause for the genera, 
but not the species, of Brisson (1760), ornithologists are nearly 
unanimous that those who are not binomenclators have no 
rights we are bound to respect in nomenclature. By those who 
hold to this ruling, Mohring is to be thrown out of court on 
this count also, as he did not deal at all with specific names. 

Discarding Collyrio of Mcehring, therefore, as untenable upon 
one or both of the foregoing considerations, we take up the 
next name in order, which is Lanius L., 1758. Admitting the 
name as of this date, the question arises, For which one of 
the modern genera of Shrikes must ZLanius be retained? It 
cannot, of course, be abolished, nor is it yet available in its 
original acceptation, for Linnzus made it cover not only all 
the Shrikes he knew, but also the several other birds of differ- 
ent families which he wrongly considered to be Shrikes; it 
must, therefore, be used in a new and much restricted sense 
for some one of the several valid genera of the family—for 
which one, however, cannot be easily decided. Linnzus speci- 
fied no type, and he, moreover, made his generic characters 
comprehensive enough to more than apply to the whole family. 
Failing any criterion in this and other Linnzan cases, by which 
the author’s meaning can be ascertained with the precision 
requisite for the purposes of modern classification, or the appli- 
cability of his generic name be narrowed to the required Jimits, 
we are driven to an entirely arbitrary course. This is, to elect 
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some one species.as type of the genus, affix the original name 
to this, and then apply other names to the other generic groups 
at our discretion; such being practically the universal custom. 

Gray’s rule appears to be, to select as the type the first 
species given under the head of the genus; and accordingly 
he considers L. cristatus (which is an Indian species) as the 
type of the genus Lanius Linn., 1758. The rule works well 
enough in some cases, but obviously cannot be rigidly en- 
forced. Dire confusion would follow the attempt to carry it 
out to its full consequences. Scores, if not hundreds, of cases 
might be cited, in which such a course is clearly impracticable. 

It is impracticable, for instance, in this very case of Lanius, 
for in 1766, in the 12th edition, the first species given under 
Lanius is L. forficatus ; whence it is clear that Linnzus had 
no particular type in view. 

Recognizing such points, naturalists agree that a writer who 
subdivides a typeless genus may restrict the original name to 
any section he chooses, and rename the rest, and that his action 
in these premises shall be in effect the same as if he himself had 
first proposed the name. 

The genus Lanius continued for some years to be used in 
substantially its Linnzan acceptation ; but presently various 
species of Linnean Lanius were made the types of successive 
new genera. Though the authors proposing these new names 
did not formally subdivide the genus, we may concede that 
their action was tantamount to this. In 1817, the Lanius forfi- 
catus of Linnzus, 1763, became the type of Hdolius of Cuvier ; 
in 1826, the Lanius collurio of Linnzus was made by Boie the 
type of his genus Hnneoctonus ; in 1829, Kaup used Collurio for 
what Boie had called Hnneoctonus, and also proposed Phoneus 
for another closely related section; in 1831, Vigors used 
Collurio for the group of which ZL. excubitor Linn. is the type. 
Not to go further into the record, it may be said, in fine, that 
every name which authors have imposed upon species of the 
Linnean Lanius has been based upon some other section of the 
genius than that of which ZL. excubitor is typical, down to 
Collurio Vigors, 1831, which latter is antedated by Collurio 
Kaup, 1829. Whence it appears that if Lanius is not tenable 
for L. excubitor, it is not tenable at all. Yet it cannot be 
abolished entirely. 

It is with no little satisfaction that I find myself able to 
restore the name Lanius to the present genus, upon principles 
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of nomenclature which are recognized by the great majority of 
naturalists. I submit the following résumé of the argument :— 

1. Collyrio Mehring, 1752, is not available, being given by 
a non-binomialist prior to the establishment of the binomial 
nomenclature. 

2. Lanius Linneus, 1758 and 1766, has no specified type; 
no type can be inferred except by the arbitrary method of 
considering the first species given by Linnzus as typical ; such 
assumed type is different in 1758 and in 1766; in subdividing 
the genus, an author is free to make any one of the Linnzan 
species of Lanius the type of a new genus. 

3. All the genera which have in fact been proposed for species 
which were included by Linnzus in Zanius are based upon 
other species than L. excubitor and its allies, excepting Collurio 
Vig., 1831, which is antedated by Collurio Kaup, 1829, the lat- 
ter being based upon a species of a different genus, to wit, 
Enneoctonus Boie, 1826. 

4, Lanius therefore, in a restricted sense, becomes tenable 
for the genus of which excubitor is typical, upon that exclusion 
of the several heterogeneous elements which authors have 
successively effected, and it is untenable for any other genus, 
all the rest having been provided with other names. 


From such considerations of the technical aspects of the case 
which affect our nomenclature, the transition is easy and natural 
to the signification of these names, and their original applica- 
tion to the birds of the present genus. 

Kolivptwy is used by Aristotle as the name of a bird, of what 
kind, however, cannot be determined. Sundevall does not 
identify the name, and the lexicons, some of which do not give 
it at all, merely define it as the name of some bird—“ avis 
quedam incerta”. Nor do I know the etymology of the word; 
none of the authorities consulted give any derivation; it 
has no obvious connection with the Greek zodAbprov, which was 
a kind of medicament, either an eye-salve or a suppository, 
according to different definitions, and which iu the Latin shape 
of collyrium is now a common medical term for an eye-wash. 
From xodjvpiwy comes the familiar term Collyrio or Collurio, 
used both in a generic and a specific seuse in modern orni- 
thology. 

Gesner indeed treats ‘de Collvrione”, but only briefly, and 
evidently without any clear idea of what Aristotle meant by the 
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term. He rather makes it out to bea kind of Thrush, and cites 
the opinion of William Turner, to the effect that it was the bird 
called by the English the Fieldfare. He treats of the European 
Shrikes in another part of his work, under a name of his own. 

The naine “ Lanius”, which means a butcher or executioner, 
was excellently well chosen by Gesner to designate these 
sanguinary birds, which had at that early day already made 
their reputation for rapacity. That this was the first use of 
the term in such connection, for birds which Gesner could not 
identify with those described by any previous author, appears 
from the subjoined quotation.* Gesner distinguishes two 
European species, giving a figure of each, one of his notices 
being “de Laniis, et primvm de cinereo”; the other “de alio 
Laniorvm genere maiore”. Of his Lanius cinereus, which is 
cited by Linneus as one of the bases of his ZL. excubitor, 
Gesner says that it was called in German Thorntrier or Thorn- 
kresser, ‘quasi torquispinum vel spinilanium”, showing that 
in his time one of the marked habits of the Shrike was already 
a matter of common report. He also mentions that the bird 
was called in some places Nintéder or Ninmérder, that is to 
say, Nine-killer, from the vulgar belief that this was exactly 
the number of birds which the Shrike was wont to destroy 
daily. This curious tradition survives to the present day, as 
witness the name “ Nine-killer”, still sometimes heard; and it 
also gave rise to Boie’s generic name Hnneoctonus. Gesner is 
less happy in his attempt to give the English equivalent of his 
bird’s name, which he renders ashirke anymurder (sic in the 
copy before me; the fact being, that the Shrike does not shirk 
any murder it can commit! This author very often mistook 
our indefinite article for a part of the word succeeding it, and 
the printer may be answerable for the rest of the blunder). In 
another place, however, we find the word “Shrike” under the 
quasi-Latin form of schricum. The derivation of this English 
word is from shriek, one of a set of words, like screak, squeak, 
screech, and numberless others, in different languages and 
under various forms, which signify shrill kinds of outery. The 
Anglo-Saxon name of the bird was Scric, and in the Danish 


*«QLanivm cinereum nostrum, alij aliter Latine Greceve nominari posse 
coniecerunt, ego cum nulli veterum descriptioni satis eam accedere viderem, 
novo nomine Janium appellare malui: quod in alias anes non solum se 
minores, sed maiores etiam aliquas laniando seuire soleat.” (Quoted from 
the ed. of 1617, which may not be literally true to the orig. ed. 1555.) 
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we find Shrika. The ordinary French name, Pie griéche, is 
simply pica greca, or Greek Pie. The name excubitor, adopted 
by Linneeus for one of the species, is the Latin word meaning 
a sentinel (literally, an “ outlier”). It is no less happily chosen 
than Lanius, referring as it does to a characteristic habit 
of the Shrikes, which is to perch in wait for their prey, like 
sentinels. 


§2.—On the American Species of Lanius 


No more than two American species of this genus (one of 
them, however, being represented by two geographical races) 
have been satisfactorily established, though a large number 
have been successively ascribed to this country by different 
writers. It is the object of the present article to pass these 
several alleged species in critical review, in ehrauolggiont 
order, and see what they amount to. 

1. LANIUS ExcuBITOR, L. The well-known European spe- 
cies, wrongly ascribed to North America by Forster, Wilson, 
and others, whose accounts are to be turned over to L. borealis 
Vieill., to which they actually refer. 

2, LANIUS LUDOVICIANUS, Briss. (See the full synonymy 
given beyond, p. 561.) 

This name has had a checquered and rather curious history. 
We first find it in Brisson, ii. 1760, 162, covering an excellent 
description of a bird, now well known as the “ Loggerhead 
Shrike”, said to be from the then extensive and rather indefi- 
nite region of “ Louisiana”; and the account is accompanied by 
a figure (pl. xv. f.2), which we have no difficulty in recognizing, 
after we are informed what it is meant for. This same ‘“ Pie- 
griesche de Ja Louisiane” of Brisson became the Linnean 
Lanius ludovicianus, and all is plain sailing so far, though 
Linuzus did not give a quite accurate diagnosis. But the 
compilers promptly attacked the bird, and made sad havoc with 
their operations at second-hand. Thus, in Latham’s Synopsis, 
i. 162, where Brisson and Linneus are both correctly cited, we 
are wrongly referred to Pl. Enluminée, no. 397, which is not 
a Shrike at. all, but apparently a species of Thamnophilus. 
Gmelin naturally copies the mistake, through his habit of 
indiscriminate compilation, and also misquotes Brisson, citing 
the name canadensis, instead of ludovicianus, though he gives 
the page and plate of the latter correctly. Next, in the Index 
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Ornithologicus, Latham proceeds to mix up the true L. ludovici- 
anus with a third species, namely, the “ Black-crowned Shrike” 
of Pennant (=D. americanus Gm.), which be brings in here 
probably because Pennant merely surmised that his own 
Black-crowned Shrike “seems to be” Brisson’s L. ludovicianus. 
Finally, all these mistakes arerepeated by Latham in his general 
History, with a climax of error in the surmise that his L. ludo- 
vicianus (now become a thoroughly composite species, having 
no existence in nature) might be a variety of his L. nengeta!— 
which latter is itself an equally composite bird. This is, 
indeed, “confusion worse confounded ”, 

Thus, as Swainson well remarks (FBA. ii. 119), “let us 
remember that we first began to lose sight of the true L. Ludo- 
vicianus by an unlucky error in the Systema Nature [where 
Linneus gave a faulty description]; that it became more 
obscure in Gmelin’s compilation; and that it was finally lost 
in the Index Ornithologicus, the Ludovicianus of which work 
and of the General History is an imaginary bird [#. e. a com- 
posite species].” 

It may be further observed, that there is in Gmelin another 
“Tanius ludovicianus” (Lanius tyrannus, 6, ludovicianus), which 
is an entirely different bird, namely, the Kingbird, Tyrannus 
carolinensis. 

3. LANIUS CANADENSIS, ZL. SN. i. 134, n. 4. (Pie-griesche de 
Canada, Lanius canadensis, BRISs. Orn. ii. 171, pl. 18, f. 3.—Pie- 
griéche huppée de Canada, BuFF. Pl. Enlum. 479, f. 2.—Four- 
millier huppé, BUFF. Hist. Nat. iv. 476.—Crested Shrike, LATH. 
Syn. i. 182, n. 35; PENN. AZ. 239, n. 129.—Lanius cana- 
densis, Gm. SN. 298 (= Lion.); Laru. 10. ii. 72 (= Linn.).— 
Lanius atricapillus, Gm. SN. 303.—Turdus cirrhatus, GM. SN. 
826.—Lanius pileatus, LATH. 10. i. 76.—Tyrannus atricapillus, 
V. OAS. 78, pl. 48.—Z. canadensis, V. OAS, 79, pl. 49.) This 
is neither a Shrike nor a North American bird, being a species 
of Thamnophilus of Cayenne, &c., originally described by 
Brisson from “ Oanada”, probably by mistake for Cayenne. 

4, LANIUS AMERICANUS, Gm. Syst. Nat. i. 1788, 308, n. 48. 
This is based upon the “ Black-crowned Shrike” of Pennant, 
AZ, ii. 1785, 238, n. 128, said to inhabit “North America”. 
Though Pennant says it ‘‘seems to be” the same as BRIS- 
SON, ii. 162 (= Z. ludovicianus) and LATHAM, Synopsis, i. 162 
(= Louisiane Shrike), bis bird is clearly not a Lanius; nor is it 
a North American bird at all. Latham reproduces a “Lanius 
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Americanus” in his Index Ornithologicus, i. 69, n. 9, basing 
it, however, solely upon the Pie-griesche de la Louisiane, Pl. 
Enlum. 397. 

5. LANIUS NATKA, Gm. Syst. Nat. i. 1788, 309, n. 50 (=. 
nootka, LatH. IO. i. 1790, 80, n.48; V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 735). 
This is based upon the “ Natka Shrike” of PENNANT, AZ. ii. 
1785, 239, n. 130, described as from Nootka Sound. It has 
never been satisfactorily identified, but is evidently not a true 
Lanius, and probably not a North American bird at all. 

6. LANIUS SEPTENTRIONALIS, Gm. Syst. Nat. i. 1788, 306, n. 
37; Lata. IO. i. 1790, 76, n. 30; V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 732, 
is based upon the “ Northern Shrike” of LATHAM, Syn. i. 165, 
n. 11, described from “the northern parts of America”. Bona- 
parte and some other authors revived the name for use in 
connection with Z. borealis, to which, however, it cannot be 
properly referred. The species remains unidentified, and 
probably cannot be now made out. 

7. LANIUS GRISCUS, Bartr. Trav. Fla. 1791, p. 289 bis. This 
name may have been intended to cover the larger of our two 
species, L. borealis, as it is ascribed to Pennsylvania, in dis- 
tinction from another species accredited to Florida; but the 
account given does not suffice to decide the point. 

8. LANIUS GARRULUS, Bartr. Trav. Fla, 1791, p. 289 bis. Un- 
doubtedly intended for the Southern species, L. ludovicianus, 
but insufficiently described. 

9. LANIUS BOREALIS, Vietll. OAS. i. 1807, 90, pl.50. (See the 
full synonymy beyond, p. 558.) Here we have the first unmis- 
takable and exclusive description of the larger of our two 
species, which had long previously been known, indeed, but 
referred to the European L. excubitor. Vieillot’s bird appears 
to have been first taken up by Swainson, whose identification 
has been accepted by Audubon, Baird, and later writers gen- 
erally, though the bird was for a while called by the unavail- 
able name of septentrionalis, which Swainson very properly 
refused to recognize. Vieillot describes his bird minutely, 
leaving no doubt of what he meant, and in the Encyclopédie 
Méthodique he cites Wilson’s plate 5, f. 1. 

10. LANIUS ARDOSIACUS, Vieill. OAS. i. 1807, 81, pl. 51. 
This species is less satisfactorily characterized than the other 
one which Vieillot describes, but the sum and substance of the 
account leaves no necessary doubt that it is the Loggerhead 
Shrike, D. ludovicianus of Brisson. Swainson indeed, who dis- 
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cusses it elaborately, comes to the conclusion that it is “an im- 
aginary species”, that is to say, compounded of two; but his 
argument in this case does not seem tome sound. He admits, 
in fact, that were it not for a certain “if” which seems to me 
quite immaterial, he “should have at once concluded that his 
[Vieillot’s] ardosiaceus was the same bird as Wilson’s Caroli- 
nensis”. 

11. LANIUS CAROLINENSIS, Wils. Am. Orn. iii. 1811, 57, pl. 
22, f.5. Wilson gave us two species of Shrikes, one of which, 
“ZL. exeubitor” Wils., nec L., is the L. borealis of Vieillot; and 
the other, to which Wilson gave the new name of carolinensis, 
is the DL. ludovicianus of Brisson and Linneus. 

12, LANIUS EXCUBITORIDES, Sw. FBA. ii. 1831, 115, pl. 34. 
(See the full synonymy beyond, p. 562.) Swainson’s descrip- 
tion and beautiful figure first brought to notice the most 
common and widely distributed species of Shrike of North 
America—borealis being rather northerly, and typical ludovici- 
anus being chiefly confined to the South Atlantic and Gulf 
States. No doubt, Swainson’s bird had been seen before, and 
it may actually be involved in some of our accounts of each of 
the other species, but without being recognized as different 
from either one of them. It is, in fine, the usual style of 
Shrike of the United States, and the only kind that is known 
to extend into Mexico. It was currently rated as a good 
species until very recently, when I reduced it to its proper 
grade of a geographical variety, upon showing that the 
ascribed characters are found to merge insensibly into those 
of typical ludovicianus. 

13. LANIUS ELEGANS, Sw. FBA. ii. 1831, 122. This species 
has given much trouble. Itis minutely described by its author 
from a specimen in the British Museum, “to which it was pre- 
sented, together with other birds from the fur-countries, by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company”. The name occasionally occurs in 
our literature (e.g. NuTT. Man. i. 2d ed. 1840, 287; Bp. Rep. 
Great Salt Lake, 1852, 328; Bp. Rev. et Mag. Zool. 1853, 295) 
entirely upon its original Swainsonian basis; and in 1870 
(PZS. 595; see, also, Ripgw. Am Nat. vii. 1873, 609), Messrs. 
Dresser and Sharpe announced, from examination of Swain- 
son’s type-specimen, that it was L. lahtora of Asia, described 
by some mistake as North American. So much for L. elegans 
of Swainson. 

14. But Dr. Gambel, in 1843 (Pr. Phila. Acad. 1843, 261), de- 

35 BO 
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scribed a Shrike, supposed to be from “California”, which he iden- 
tified with Swainson’s bird, and called L. elegans. Cassin (Pr. 
Phil. Acad. 1857, 213) and Baird (BNA. 1858, 328, note; ed. of 
18C0, atlas pl. 75, f. 1) accepted this identification of Gambel’s 
specimen, subsequently called Collyrio elegans by Baird (BNA. 
1858, p. xxxv.) and Collurio elegans by Baird (Rev. A. B. 1866, 
444; Hist. NAB. i. 1874, 414). On other pages of the last-cited 
work, however, Baird renames Gambel’s specimen Collurio lu- 
dovicianus var. robustus, giving it a new designation in view of 
the fact that the true elegans of Swainson had been shown, as 
above stated, to be an Old World species, Z. lahtora. All these 
later citations of “elegans”, resting solely upon Gambel’s spe- 
cimen, are, of course, to be carefully discriminated from those 
which refer to Swainson’s type. Gambel’s bird is said by Baird 
and Ridgway to be “very decidedly different from any of the 
recognized North American species”; and they also state that 
they have “ no reason to discredit the alleged locality of the 
specimen”. Under the circumstances, however, I shall decline 
to take further notice of the supposed species in the present 
work. 

15, LANIUS MEXICANUS, Brehm, Journ. fiir Ornith. 1854, 145, 
148 (see ScL. PZS. 1864, 173). The Shrike of Mexico, described 
as distinct by C. L. Brehm, seems to be reducible to L. excubito- 
rides, with little probability of error. It may be noted, that 
though Swainson identified the Mexican bird with LZ. caro- 
linensis Wils., this was done before he had distinguished L. excu- 
bitorides. 

16. COLLYRIO CHEMUNGENSIS, Gregg, Pr. Elmira Acad. for 
1870. A name bestowed upon some plumage of JL. borealis, 
in which the rump is said to be “rufous”, 


§ 3.—Of Shrikes in a State of Nature 


Having thus seen something of the figure Shrikes cut in the 
books, let us turn to a fairer and a broader page, to seek for 
those traits which have made these birds famous from time 
out of mind. I doubt not that the natural history of these 
“sentinels” and “executioners” is more attractive than what 
has just preceded; for all this naming and renaming distorts 
most grievously the clean-cut picture which the Shrikes pre- 
sent in their native haunts. We will here take up the Logger- 
head and the Northern Butcher-bird together—for they are as 
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one in all essential particulars—reserving for after considera- 
tion the few points that mark their respective histories. 

Looking at the bold, defiant aspect of the Shrike, however 
inadequately portrayed in the accompaying sketch, we cannot 
fail to recognize a bird of extraordinary spirit,—the stout, 
hooked beak, combining claw and tooth in one murderous 
instrument, is surely the weapon of a Hawk, or other rapacious 
bird! In one sense, we certainly have here a bird of prey; 
yet, if the portrait 
were finished at full 
length, we should 
find the feetas weak 
and harmless as 
those of a Thrush 
or Sparrow, instead 
of being furnished 
with the talons 
which confer such 
raptorial prowess Fic. 66.—Aspect of a Shrike. 
upon the Falcon, 
the Eagle, and the Owl. If, furthermore, we should examine 
the anatomy of the Shrikes, it would be merely to discover 
that the entire structure of the internal organs is modelled 
after a strictly Passerine type. Though the bone and muscle 
indicate unusual strength and vigor, the beak itself is the 
seal of the Shrike order—a mark as plain and unmistakable 
as that which stamps the tribes of Israel, wherever dispersed 
over the earth—the symbol of a spirit as bold and reckless 
as ever dwelt in the breast of any one of the Hawks called 
“noble” in the olden time, when falconry beguiled the leisure 
hours of kings and royal mistresses. 

Matching the bravest of the brave among birds of prey in 
deeds of daring, and no less relentiess than reckless, the 
Shrike compels that sort of deference, not unmixed with indig- 
nation, we are accustomed to accord to creatures of seeming 
insignificance, whose exploits demand much strength, great 
spirit, and insatiate love of carnage. We cannot be indifferent 
to the marauder who takes his own wherever he finds it—a 
feudal baron who holds his own with undisputed sway —an 
ogre whose victims are so many more than he can eat, that he 
actually keeps a private graveyard for the balance. 

Lest such a picture may seem to be exaggerated, let me 
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make good my statements. The Shrike’s food consists of such 
birds, quadrupeds, and reptiles as he can capture and over- 
power, together with insects, chiefly of the larger kinds, 
and especially grasshoppers. These he pursues, attacks, and 
destroys quite as a Hawk does; and he has the very curious 
habit of impaling their bodies upon thorns. 

Numberless illustrations of the spirit the Shrike displays 
might be given. Though smaller in stature than the least of 
our Hawks, he habitually destroys birds and other animals as 
large as those upon which some Hawks subsist, and quite as 
capable of resisting attack. Appropriating to himself sufii- 
cient territory, where no other bird may safely intrude, he 
becomes the terror of the neighborhood; and woe to the 
unlucky Finch or Warbler that ventures to trespass on these 
hunting-grounds! Like a veritable sentinel on guard, the 
Shrike stands in wait upon his chosen post, ready to pounce 
with unerring aim upon the first little bird that may dare to 
rustle in the nearest bush. His impetuosity and temerity are 
well displayed in the onslaught he sometimes makes upon 
cage-birds hanging at our windows; and he has even been 
known to enter an apartment, bolting through the open sash 
with perfect recklessness. Dr. Brewer narrates the case of a 
Shrike who dashed at a Canary without perceiving that the 
window was closed. He struck the glass with all the momen- 
tum of his impetuous flight, and fell to the ground, stunned 
by the force of the blow.* He revived, however, and was 
kept in confinement for some time, during which he continued 
sullen and fearless, and greedily devoured small birds which 
were offered him for food, though refusing to eat raw meat 
of other kinds. Notwithstanding the protection that a cage 
affords, Canaries are not seldom killed by the Shrike unless 
speedily relieved from his attack. Sometimes they are so 
terror-stricken that they fall fainting to the bottom of the 
cage; but they oftener flutter and dash themselves against the 
wires, till seized by the bird of prey, who scalps them, breaks 
in their skull, or takes their heads off. The small birds that 

*A similar instance of birds’ inability to see glass is within my own 
experience. Having on one occasion netted a large lot of Sparrows and 
other small birds alive, I turned thom loose in a vacant room. In their 
terror and eagerness to escape, almost every one of them dashed against 
the window in the course of a few moments, and successively fell stunned 


and shivering to the floor—some to recover, others, more seriously hurt, 
to die shortly. 
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the Shrike destroys in a state of nature are either captured at 
a single dash, or caught in open chase, and killed with a blow 
of the beak. They are then devoured upon the spot, or 
carried to the “cemetery” and stuck upon a thorn, as I shall 
presently describe with more particularity. 

As if conscious of his prowess, the Shrike shows little fear in 
the presence of man. Under some circumstances, indeed, I 
have found a Shrike so wild that my endeavors to get a shot 
were unavailing, but the very opposite is oftenest the case. 
You may enter the thicket the Shrike has chosen as his hunt- 
ing-ground, and the bird will regard you with contempt, return- 
ing your regard with a gaze as steady and unflinching as if he 
were the better man of the two and knew it. At such a time, 
you will have a good opportunity to observe the easy noncha- 
lant air with which he asserts himself. For all that the Shrike 
is such a gallant marauder, it must not be inferred that he is 
always on the war-path, intent on prodigies of valor. The 
doughtiest knights lay aside their armor at times, and the 
Shrike is fond of his ease in the intervals of his piratical enter- 
prises. At such times, you may observe him lounging about 
with his hands in his pockets, so to speak, and nothing on 
his mind, when, as you approach, he will turn his head toward 
you with languid curiosity, just for a moment, and then dismiss 
you from further consideration. Sometimes you will see him 
ready for business, scanning the neighborhood closely from 
his watch-tower on the topmost twig of some bush or sapling, 
where he stands stiffly, bolt upright, like a soldier on dress 
parade, ready to move at a moment’s warning. He makes a 
rather imposing picture just then in his uniform of French 
gray with black and white facings, which fits him “like a 
dream”: the next instant—whish! he is gone, and the piteous 
ery of the Sparrow in yonder bush tells the rest of the story. 

A good deal of the Shrike’s business, however, is neither bril- 
liant nor romantic. The green sward below his perch harbors 
a great many field-mice of different kinds, according to the lay of 
the land, and he has nothing to do but drop quietly down upon 
these little innocents. At certain seasons of the year, more- 
over, the fields swarm with grasshoppers, of which the Shrike 
is very fond, as he is also of spiders, beetles, caterpillars, and, in 
fact, almost any insect. In July and August, I have frequently 
seen Shrikes skipping about in old weedy fields, apparently 
amusing themselves; but I generally found, on watching them 
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closely, that they were hunting for the “hoppers, some of which 
they devoured then and there, after beating off their long hind 
legs, while others were carried to some tree near by and duly 
impaled. 

The tradition that the Shrike destroys exactly nine victims 
a day, and which is preserved in the name “ Nine-killer”, still 
sometimes heard, is very ancient, and I do not know to what 
source it may be traced back. It is a staple myth, which has 
been current for centuries in folk-lore, and may be found related 
with gravity in some of the older treatises. Ishould very much 
like to learn its source and the circumstances under which it 
was first stamped with authority. The Shrike’s most notable 
trait,—the habit of keeping a butcher-shop, where the bodies of 
the slain are exposed,—has also been remarked for many hun- 
dred years, and various ingenious theories have been proposed 
to explain what has been considered a wholly exceptional and 
anomalous habit. When fully considered, however, I think it 
will be found less singular than it at first appears to be. 

The Shrike is a veritable ‘“butcher-bird”, in as far as that 
title may be given to a bird who kills what he does not eat, 
and his operations in this line have been made the subject 
of repeated observations, so that we are in possession of all the 
facts in the case. The birds, mice, and insects are sometimes 
impaled alive, and left to perish miserably; sometimes their 
dead bodies are similarly stuck upon the sharp twigs. The 
shambles of the pitiless butcher may be found in some thorny 
tree or bush, which in the course of time presents a curious 
spectacle, with the numerous creatures sticking here and there. 
Quite a museum of anatomy is sometimes thus brought together 
in one place, but as the Shrike is not particular about making 
a collection of curiosities, we may recognize his work in single 
specimens scattered anywhere about fields and shrubbery. 

Some have surmised that the bodies are stuck up in this 
conspicous way as decoys, to allure other victims within reach. 
This “bait theory” in its fulness is set forth in the article 
noted below,* which may be taken as a typical illustration of 
this way of thinking. Mr. Heckewelder represents that whereas 
the Shrike lives entirely upon mice and small birds (which is 


*1799, HECKEWELDER, J. A letter from Mr. John Heckewelder, to Dr. Bar- 
ton, giving some account of the remarkable instinct of a bird called 
the Nine-Killer [Lanius borealis]. < Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc. iv. 
1799, pp. 124, 127. 
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not the case), and whereas the grasshoppers are all stuck up 
in natural attitudes as if they were alive (though they are not 
so fixed, in fact), therefore this is done to decoy birds that feed 
upon grasshoppers; for if this be not so, and if the insects be 
stored up for future use, how long would one or even two grass- 
hoppers last a Shrike? But if the intention be to seduce little 
birds, then that number, or half as many, or fewer still, would 
be good bait all winter. And so forth. 

Wilson, with his usual good sense, has disposed of this theory, 
“pretty fanciful,” as he calls it, in a rather satirical as well as 
practical way. He notes that grasshoppers themselves are the 
favorite food of the Shrike, and that they would make the very 
poorest bait for our small winter birds, which are mostly gra- 
nivorous; that there is no necessity for a stratagem of such 
refinement and cruelty, as the Shrike is abundantly able to 
capture all the birds he wants in open chase ; and, finally, that 
the Crow and Jay may be supposed with equal probability to 
be laying baits for mice and flying squirrels, when they hoard 
up their corn. The bait theory may be safely discarded. 

Another idea is, that the Shrike avails himself of a thorn to 
secure his prey whilst he is devouring it, just as a Hawk or 
Owl would use his claws for the same purpose; and that this 
has become such a habit that the Shrike may spit, and then 
leave untouched, the carcases he does not wish to devour. Un- 
doubtedly, the bird’s feet and claws are weak in comparison 
with his stout beak, large head, and powerful muscles of the 
neck and breast; but no one can doubt the bird’s ability to hold 
his prey securely while he tears it to pieces. Any one who has 
had a Shrike scratch him should be satisfied of this. 

There is another notion, that the Shrike impales his victims 
in the excess of his cruelty, from sheer love of inflicting pain. 
But this argues a moral obliquity which we can ascribe to no 
bird,—if indeed any moral quality whatever can be discovered 
in their actions. It is true that a cat tortures a mouse, and 
seems to delight in inflicting pain. I cannot but believe, how- 
ever, that the cat is unconscious of the mouse’s misery ; that 
what she enjoys is not the suffering of her victim, but the 
exercise of her natural powers. Excessive destructiveness, as 
when cats or weasels kill more animals than they can devour, 
is very frequent; but it implies neither cruelty (in a moral 
sense) nor mere wantonness; it is a legitimate result of their 
rapacious nature, and for the rest, the animals may have a 
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natural preference for some part of their prey, as the blood or 
brains, to secure enough of which they take more lives than they 
would if they fed upon the whole of the flesh. In the case of 
the Shrike, moreover, it is certainly the rule that the bodies 
are impaled after death, not while still struggling in the 
clutches of the captor. 

Analogy goes for something in natural history; and the 
analogy of the Shrikes’ shambles to the storehouses of various 
birds is too obvious to have escaped attention. I think the 
right clue to the curious habit is thus found. Many birds lay 
up stores of provisions, like mice and squirrels. Among those 
of this country, birds of the Corvine tribe, as Crows and Jays, are 
conspicuous in this respect. The “thievishness” of the Raven 
and Magpie in confinement is notorious; but it is simply the 
excessive development or perversion of their habit of hoarding 
food that makes them steal and hide away articles of no possible 
use to them, such as jewelry and silverware. The Californian 
Woodpecker offers another notable instance of storing up food, 
as it does sometimes with infinite pains. I have seen branches 
of trees studded thickly with acorns, each stuck tightly by itself 
in alittle hole bored by the bird for its reception. In other 
instances, the same bird has been known to insert acorns in 
the natural crevices of wood. These facts relate indeed only to 
the hoarding of fruits or inanimate objects; but we see a still 
closer resemblance to the habit of the Sbhrikes in the curious 
practice of the Red-headed Woodpecker, a versatile bird, one of 
whose singular traits has just been told by Mr. H. B. Bailey, of 
New York. This writer narrates * that a correspondent of his 
observed a Woodpecker’s frequent visits to an old oak post, 
which on examination was found to present a large crack, in 
which the bird had inserted about a hundred live grasshoppers, 
and wedged them in so firmly that they could not escape. 
Some farmers showed him other posts which had been put to 
the same purpose. This was certainly a laying-up of stores for 
fature use, for the writer states that the Woodpecker later began 
to eat his hoard, and that at length only a few shrivelled dead 
*hoppers were left. 

Wilson has observed, furthermore, that Jays and Shrikes 
retain similar habits in confinement; the Jay filling every seam 
and chink in his cage with grain and bread-crumbs, and the 


* Bull. Nutt, Ornith. Club, iii. no. 2, April, 1878, p. 97. 
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Shrike “ nailing” meat, insects, and the bodies of such birds 
as may be thrown to him. 

I have had my doubts in this matter; and still, after observ- 
ing Shrikes carefully in various parts of the country, must 
admit that the matter is not finally narrowed down to a simple 
question of hoarding. Too many bodies are stuck up, too 
promiscuously, and too few are made use of afterward, for us 
to consider it simply as a piece of the bird’s thrift. I suppose 
the habit of impaling, considered simply as such, and without 
reference to ulterior purposes subserved, may have been grad- 
ually acquired as the result of the Shrike’s physical organiza- 
tion—the relatively little force of grasping with his feet he 
possesses, in comparison with the power of his beak. The 
talons of a Hawk, for example, are very effective instruments, 
not only for striking and killing prey, but also for holding it 
while it is torn by the beak. The Shrike has much less pre- 
hensile power ; it strikes with the beak, and devours as best 
it may. A Nuthatch, for example, will take an acorn to a 
crack in the bark, and wedge it there while it hammers away 
atit with the bill. Such a habit of fastening its prey having 
been acquired, as something entirely unconnected with the 
storing up of provisions, may then have been turned to account 
as a means of securing its prey for future use, and thus become 
the usual way of making a hoard. 

It is certain, however, that the Shrike makes no great use of 
his larder ; and that he sometimes impales and sometimes not, 
apparently at his caprice. He is just as likely to eat a grass- 
hopper as to stick one. He spits its victims as often when 
food is plenty as when it is scarce; and the majority of the 
bodies gibbeted are left to wither and be blown away, or be 
eaten up by the bugs. On one occasion, when I watched a 
Shrike closely for some time, I saw him impale a number of 
grasshoppers in succession, and continue foraging for more, 
which he ate upon the spot, as soon as caught. I never 
witnessed the act of impaling a bird or mouse, but I suppose 
it would be the same as for a grasshopper ; and in the instance 
to which I refer the bird worked the unfortunate insect on 
the thorn with his beak, pushing and pressing it down with 
various strokes, until it was fixed to his satisfaction. 

But we have not yet finished our study of Shrikes—having 
still to consider their flight, their voice, and especially their 
domestic habits. 
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There are two very different birds of this country. which 
the Shrike resembles in the relative proportions of the wings 
and tail, as well as in the general conformation of the body. 
These are the Mockingbird, Mimus polyglottus, and the Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, Accipiter fuscus. Now if we picture to our- 
selves a bird whose attitudes, movements, and especially 
whose mode of flight, may partake on occasion of those of 
either of the birds just named, we shall have no wrong idea 
of the varied actions of which the Shrike is capable. The 
close general resemblance of the Shrike to a Mockingbird is 
really remarkable. The two are of about the same size, shape, 
and color—in fact, it is not the easiest thing to tell them 
apart at a little distance, especially when they are flying. 
The similarity has long since been duly noted and commented 
upon; in fact, Swainson went so far as to make it the basis of 
a strong argument in favor of his fanciful quinarian theory 
of affinity. The mode of flight, then, of the Shrike, under 
ordinary circumstances, is necessarily much the same as that 
of a Mockingbird, being light, wayward, and even undulatory, 
when the bird is simply moving about at his ease, or foraging 
for the humbler kinds of prey that contribute to his support. 
Yet even under these conditions there is a certain dash about 
it, giving hint of the spirit he can infuse into his actions when 
he calls his powers to their full display. Then, in the manner 
of the Hawk, his flight is strengthened, firmly sustained for 
long distances, and on occasion quickened at a prodigious rate; 
the climax of this exploiting being reached when he plunges 
headlong after his prey, hurtling like a very Hawk. He is 
said at times to hover in the air, just over his intended victim, 
as if taking aim before he stoops to his quarry; but this can 
hardly be a characteristic habit, or it would not have escaped 
my attention. Ido not remember to have ever witnessed it, 
though it need not be duubted that the action is sometimes 
performed. When not on the wing, we may observe in the 
Shrike’s habitual attitudes the same blending of Mockingbird 
and Hawk; or rather, the transition from one to the other, 
when his air of indifference and rather “ slouchy” appearance 
give way to the martial bearing which indicates that his 
attention is riveted upon intended conquest. 

So versatile and animated a spirit as that which the Shrike 
possesses necessarily seeks expression. There is no reticence 
about this bird, whose harsh outcries we may in turn interpret 
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to mean anger and exultation—the challenge and the con- 
quest—while the course of his passionate life runs on in almost 
incessant warfare. These notes mean much the same as the 
stridulation of the Kingbird, in whose temper there is much of 
kinship with the Shrike, both being impatient and aggressive 
birds. But notwithstanding the magnitude of his exploits, the 
Shrike is not a very lofty character after all; he picks many a 
needless quarrel with his fretful fellows, and all the petulance 
of a wilful, badly governed disposition may be traced in some 
of the harshest of the cries that greet our ear. It is easy to 
say, and quite safe to make the assertion, that nothing more 
unmusical than the Shrike’s notes is often heard; and it is 
usual to compare the voice of this bird to the creaking of a 
sign-board, or the grating of any other rusty hinge. But I 
suspect, though I am not a competent witness in this case, 
that those are right who ascribe to the Shrike some powers 
of song, limited though they be. Technically speaking, the 
Shrike is as truly Oscine as the Mockingbird itself; and no 
a priort reason appears why his notes should not at times be 
modulated with a tuneful quality. Several authors have in 
fact asserted such to be the case, protesting fairly against any 
sweeping denunciation in this particular. Thus, in speaking 
of the Great Northern Shrike, Audubon says :—‘ This valiant 
little warrior possesses the faculty of imitating the notes of 
other birds, especially such as are indicative of pain. Thus 
it will often mimic the cries of Sparrows and other small birds, 
so as to make you believe you hear them screaming in the 
claws of a Hawk; and I strongly suspect this is done for the 
purpose of inducing others to come out from their coverts to 
the rescue of their suffering brethren. On several occasions I 
have seen it in the act of screaming in this manner, when it 
would suddenly dart from its perch into a thicket, from which 
there would immediately issue the real cries of a bird on which it 
had seized.” Dr. Bachman further states that the Loggerhead 
has other notes than the grating sounds Audubon attributes 
to it:—* During the breeding season, and indeed nearly all 
summer, the male ascends some cedar or other tree, and makes 
an effort at a song, which I cannot compare to anything nearer 
than the first attempts of a young Brown Thrush. He seems 
to labour hard, making as it were almost painful exertions. 
At times the notes are not unpleasing, but very irregular.” 
. Many later observers concur in attributing moderate musical 
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ability to the Shrike, and I consider the fact established, 
though I have never myself heard a bird of this kind sing. 
But I am very sceptical respecting his asserted powers of 
mimicry; for the few allegations of mockery we possess seem 
to be traceable to one or two sources, and to demand further 
confirmation. 

But we complete the portraiture of no bird’s life and char- 
acter until we place the nest in the foreground of the picture, 
with all its natural surroundings. Our two kinds of Shrikes, 
indeed, breed wide apart, and in some of the little details of 
their domestic economy they may differ, but the general course 
of events is the same in either case—“ celum non animum mu- 
tant”, whether they be Loggerheads in South Carolina or 
greater Butcher-birds in the northern wilderness. Knowing our 
bird as we do now, we might suppose that he would make love 
or war with equal assurauce of success, and there is no doubt of 
the fact that a Shrike is an impetuous and audacious wooer. 
The main point is, however, that in operations of this kind he 
has to deal with no shrinking, terrified Lark or Sparrow, glad 
to make any terms with the tyrant, but with a bird who proves 
to be his match in every particular. Set a Shrike to tame a 
shrew—pit a pirate against a virago—and the whole neighbor- 
hood may be congratulated when the stormy scene is over. 
About the time the courtship grows a little monotonous, you 
may look through the convenient thicket, where tbe saplings, 
bushes, and weeds are grown up close together, or along yonder 
hedgerow, with its lattice-work of creepers and greenbrier, to 
find the nesting-place of the redoubtable couple. It will not be 
hard to find, for the birds build low, and make a structure as 
bulky in proportion to their size as a Hawk’s nest. It is com- 
monly built in a bush or sapling, within arms’ reach from the 
ground, the nest proper resting upon an extensive basement 
of stout twigs, rather loosely laid together and bristling in all 
directions. Upon such a support, the inner nest is built, of an 
endless variety of soft, fibrous, vegetable substances, such as 
grass-stems, weed-tops, bark-strips, catkins, leaves, mosses, 
lichens, &c., all matted together in such quantity that the 
cavity within is greatly reduced by the thickness of the walls. 
Some nests also contain feathers or fur felted in with the 
rest of the materials. There seems to be a good deal of differ- 
ence in the structure of the nest, not so much according to the 
species, as to the climate. The northern-built nests are usually 
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found to be more compactly built, with a greater quantity of 
soft, warm material, than those of the Loggerhead in the South- 
ern States, which are smaller, more open, and rather loosely 
woven than closely felted. 

In such a bulky and rather rude receptacle, though a very sub- 
stantial one, no fewer than five or six eggs may be deposited, 
for a Shrike is as much inearnest in these matters asin the other 
affairs of life. These vary in size, of course, according to the 
species, the eggs of the Northern Shrike being about 1.10 by 
0.80 inches, while those of the White-rumped, or Loggerhead, 
only measure, on an average, little if any over an inch in length 
by three-fourths as much in breadth. They are sbaped and col- 
ored exactly alike, however, being of rounded oval form, quite 
blunt at the smaller end, and so profusely speckled or marbled 
all over with various brownish, reddish, and purplish shades 
that the greenish-gray ground-color is scarcely perceptible. 
Should nothing go amiss, it is not long (Audubon says fifteen 
days in the case of borealis) before the nest is crowded with a 
clamorous and voracious brood, whose wants are an incesssant 
tax upon the energy and devotion of the parent birds. The care 
of the youngsters would seem to give them all they can attend 
to, leaving no time for house-cleaning ; for, should you come 
upon a family of Shrikes, well grown and soon to leave the nest, 
you would find things in an extremely untidy condition. 

One nestful after another being thus turned loose upon the 
world, the tribe of Shrikes waxes. Being prolific, and having 
few enemies besides man, they are common birds in most portions 
of the country, and we readily perceive that they play an im- 
portant réle in nature’s economy. I must confess that I have 
not drawn altogether the most flattering picture, even though I 
have given the doughty warriors full credit for their military 
operations ; and I am therefore the more anxious to show what 
extremely useful birds they are, from the most practical stand- 
point possible. So far as the Shrike’s relations with ourselves 
are concerned, the balance is entirely on one side of the ledger. 
We are enormously in debt to these efficient destroyers of nox- 
ious insects and injurious quadrupeds. Though they kill many 
a bird we should wish to live, the whole result in this regard is 
practically nothing to offset the check they put in the aggregate 
upon grasshoppers and other undesirable forms of insect life. 

Nay, more, the Shrike is entitled to our special thanks and 
most favorable consideration, for his interference in our behalf 
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against the bird-pest of this country—the European Sparrow. 
In taking counsel with herself, that she might right the balance 
of her forces, which we so fatuously interfered with when the 
Sparrow madness seized us, she bethought herself of the 
Shrikes, and in her own mysterious way she summoned these 
trusty allies to her aid. The Shrikes, nothing loth, went right 
to work, and were abating the nuisance very perceptibly, when 
Bostonese idiocy confronted them and cut short their righteous 
warfare. Men shot them down in the very acts of destroying 
Sparrow after Sparrow; at each murderous discharge of the 
gun, a noble Shrike was martyred in doing his best for the good 
of the community. I do not know who is responsible for this 
outrage. I hope that it was merely the blunder of some igno- 
rant underling, not instigated by any one professing or reputed 
to be an ornithologist. If the act was committed under the color 
of legal authority, there is work for the Nuttall Ornithological 
Club to do in enlightening the community respecting their real 
interests. Boston could hardly do a wiser thing, as far as the 
Sparrow plague is concerned, than support a colony of Shrikes. 


The Great Northern Shrike 


Lanius borealis 


Lantus excubitor, in part, of the early systematic writers, being partly based on Cates. 
Car. App. 36. 

Lanius excubitor, Forst. Fn. Amer. Sept. 1771,9; Philos. Trans. lxii. 1772, 386, n. 9.— Wils. 
AO. i. 1808, 74, pl. 5, f.1.—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iii. 1824, 357; iv. 1824, 272,.—Aud. OB. 
ii. 1834, 534, pl. 192, 

?Lanius griscus, Bartr. Trav. Fla, 1791, 289 bis. 

Lanius borealis, V. OAS. i. 1807, 90, pl. 50.—V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 728, n. 5.—Sw. & Rich. 
FBA. ii. 1831, 111, pl. 33.—Zowns. Journ. Phil». Acad. viii. 1839, 152.—Aud. Syn. 1839, 
157.—Aud. BA. iv. 1842, 130, pl. 236.—Gir. BLI. 1844, 155.—Gray, G. of B. 1847, 294.— 
Smith, Zoologist, vii. 1849, 2495 (Scotland).—Garth, Zoologist, viii. 1850, 2649 (same).— 
Hoy, Pr. Phila, Acad. 1853, 308.—Thomps. Vermont, 1853, 75, fig.—Kennie. Tr. Illinois 
Agric. Soc, i. 1855, 582 (Illinois).—Pratten, ibid. 605 (same).—Putn. Pr. Eas. Inst. i. 
1856, 213.—Cass. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1857, 212.—Maaim. J. t. O. vi. 1858, 190.—Jones, Nat. 
Bermuda, 1859, 51.—Martens, J. f. 0. 1859, 212 (Bermudas).— Willis, Smiths. Rep. for 
1858, 1859, 281 (Nova Scotia).—Turnb. B. E. Pa. 1869, 26; Phila. ed. 19 (Alleghanies, 
breeding).—Dress. & Sharpe, PZS. 1870, 591 (monographic).—Trippe, Pr. Ess. Inst. vi. 
1871, 117.—Finsch, Abh. Nat. Ver. Brem. iii. 1872, 39 (Alaska). 

Collyrio borealis, Bd. BNA. 1858, 324.—Ooop. @ Suckl. PRRR. xii. pt. ii. 1859, 188. — Wheat. 
Ohio Agric. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 364.—Barn. Smiths. Rep. for 1860, 1861, 436 (Pennsy!- 
vania).— Coues & Prent. Smiths. Rep. for 1861, 1862, 409 (Washington, D. C.; rare).— 
Hayd. Tr. Amer, Philos. Soc. xii. 1862, 162.—Verr. Pr. Ess, Inst. iii. 1862, 148.—Boardm. 
Pr. Bost. Soc. ix. 1862, 126.—Blakist. Ibis, 1862,5; 1863, 65.—Allen, Pr. Ess. Inst. iv. 
1874, 66.—Feilner, Smiths, Rep. for 1864, 1865, 425 (California).—Ooues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 
1866, 73 (Fort Whipple, Ariz.).—Lord, Nat. in Vane. ii. 1866, 295.—Lawr. Ann. Lye. 
N. Y. viii. 1866, 285 (New York).—MeIlwr. Pr. Tiss. Inst. v. 1866, 87,—Allen, Am. 
Nat. i. 1867, 42.— Woodh. Am. Nat. ii. 1868, 380.—Fowler, Am. Nat. ii. 1868, 659.—Ooop. 
Am. Nat. iii, 1869, 35.—Abbott, Am. Nat. iv. 1870, 545.—Lockwood, Am. Nat. vi. 1872, 
236.—Haym. Cox's Geol. Surv. Indiana, 1869, 219 (habits).—Dall & Bann. Tr. Chicago 
Acad. i. 1869, 280.—Stev. Ann. Rep. U.S, Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1870, 1871, 464. 
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Collurio borealis, Bd. Rev. AB. 1866, 440.—Ooues, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 277.— Ooop. B. Cal. 
i. 1870, 137.—Cowes, Key, 1872, 125, f. 73.—Aiken, Pr. Bost. Soo. xv. 1872, 198 (Colo- 
rado).—Mayn. Pr. Bost. Soc. xiv. 1872, 370.—Ridgw. Bull. Ess. Inst. v. 1873, 181 (Colo- 
rado).—Ridgw. Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 609.—Merr. U. S. Geol. Surv. for 1872, 1873, 677.— 
Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1873, 235.—Ooues, BN W. 1874, 101.—B. B. d R. NAB. i. 1874, 
415, pl. 19, f.1,2.—Yarr. & Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 1874, 13.—Hensh. ibid. 1874, 43.— 
Hensh. List B. Ariz. 1875, 157.—Hensh. Zool. Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1875, 233.—Gentry, 
Life-Hist. 1876, 234.—Minot, BNE. 1877, 161.—Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 440, 

Lanius septentrionalis, Bp. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. ii. 1826, 72, 438 (not Gmelin’s bird of that 
name, which is not identified).—Bp. CGL. 1838, 26.—Gamb. Journ. Phila. Acad. i. 
1847, 44 (California).—Gamb. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1847, 44 (California).—Peab. Rep. Orn. 
Mass. 1839, 291.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 363.—Bp. Rev. Mag. Zool. 1853, 294.—Read, Pr. Phila. 
Acad, 1853, 397 (Ohio).—Oass. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1857, 213,—Kneel. Pr. Bost. Soc. vi. 1857, 
234.—Murray, Edinb. N. Philos. Journ. xi. 1859, 223, 

Collyrio chemungensis, Gregg, Pr. Elmira Acad. i. 1870, — (p. 9 of reprint). 

Great Butcher Shrike, White Whiskijohn, Fort. 1. c. 

Great Shrike, Penn. AZ. ii. 1785, 238, n. 127 (in part; but also includes L. excubitor). 

Pie-griéche boréale, V. 1. c. 

Grand Ecorcheur, Le Moine, Ois. Canad. 1861, 222. 

Great American Shrike, Northern Shrike, Butcher-bird, Authors. 


Hazs.—North America, northerly; south in winter to about 35°, Allegha- 
nies, breeding (Turnbull). Bermudas (Jones). 


CH. sP.— é 2 Ceeruleo-canus, fronte, strigd superciliari, scapu- 
laribus tectricibusque caudalibus superioribus albicantibus ; infra 
albus, fusco transversim undulatus; alis cauddque nigris albo- 
notatis; vittd transoculari nigra. 


gd 2,adult: Upper parts clear bluish-ash, bleaching on the ends of the 
scapulars and on the upper tail-coverts. Below white, more or less vermi- 
culated with fine, wavy, transverse, dusky lines. A black bar from the bases 
of the upper mandible past the eye to the ends of the auriculars, not meeting 
its fellow on the forehead, and not enclosing the eye; this stripe bordered 
above with hoary white, which extends across the extreme forehead; lower 
eye-lid white. Wings black, many or most of the quillstipped with whitish, 
and a large white spot at the base of the primaries. Tail black, the outer 
feather with its outer web and half or more of the inner web white, the 
next three or four white at the end for successively decreasing distances. 
Bill and feet plumbeous-black; .eye blackish. Length, about 10 inches; 
extent, 144; wing, 54; tail rather more; bill, $; tarsus, 1 or less; middle 
toe and claw, 2. 

Young: The colors much less pure and clear. Above grayish-brown, 
scarcely or not whitening on the scapulars, tail-coverts, and forehead. The 
younger the browner, sometimes almost with a rusty tinge; grayer accord- 
ing to age. Below brownish-white (the younger the browner), the wavy 
dark markings stronger than in the adult. The bar along the head poorly 
defined, merely dusky, or quite obsolete. Wings and tail brownish-black, 
with less white than in the adult. Bill plumbeous-brown, flesh-colored at 
base below. 

At avery early age, the upper parts are probably vermiculated somewhat 
like the lower, as in the same stage of L. ludovicianus ; but this state I have 
not observed. In old age, the dusky vermiculation of the under parts is 
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much diminished, but I have never seen it absent altogether. This feature, 
coupled with the particular character of the head-markings and the large 
size and compartively short tarsi, will always distinguish the species from 
L, ludovicianus or excubitorides, and although the upper parts are paler than 
in the last, there is less white on the scapulars and tail-coverts. 


HIS species is very properly called the Northern Shrike, 
or Butcher-bird, since its boreal habitat is the principal 
point in its history in comparison with the Loggerhead and 
White-rumped Shrikes. It is found in all portions of the Fur 
Countries up to the limits of arboreal vegetation, if not still 
farther north. In those regions, it is said to be called the 
“White Whiskey-John” from its resemblance to the Canada 
Jay, Perisoreus canadensis, commonly known as the ‘“‘ Whiskey- 
John”, by a corruption of its Indian name Wiskachon. Some 
individuals not only pass the breeding season in these high 
latitudes, but reside there throughout the year. The greater 
number, however, migrate in the fall, and become generally 
dispersed through the United States during the winter. This 
migration is nevertheless restricted to some extent, Shrikes 
of this species being far more numerous in the Northern and 
Middle than in the Southern States. On the Atlantic side, I 
have traced the Butcher-bird no farther south than Wash- 
ington, where it is rare, though a few may be seen in the 
_ course of a winter, especially in severe weather. At Prescott, 
Arizona, I once secured a specimen which I found dead ina 
house, behind a piece of furniture, where it had taken refuge 
during a storm. This occurred at the residence of Dr. G. C. 
Leib, whom I was then called to attend in his last illness. His 
name will be remembered by ornithologists in connection with 
his papers in the Journal of the Philadelphia Academy on 
Fuligula “grisea” and on the nest and eggs of the Coot and 
Blue-winged Teal. Ridgway found itin Nevada, and Henshaw 
in Southern Utah; while both Mr. Aiken and Mr. Trippe 
attest its regular appearence in Colorado. Audubon speaks of 
the occurrence of the species as far south as Natchez, Missis- 
sippi, and states that it is not rare in Kentucky during the 
winter. We have also many advices from the interior States ; 
but I never saw anything of the bird in either of the Caro- 
linas, and I believe that it has never been heard of in the 
South Atlantic States. It has occurred in the Bermudas. 
Though thus decidedly Northern, and chiefly a migrant into 
the United States, this Shrike is well known to nestle occa- 
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sionally in mountainous districts from the Middle States north- 
ward; and I make no sort of doubt that it will also be found 
to breed in various of the mountain ranges of the West. In 
narrating an instance of its nesting on the last of April on a 
low spruce-tree in New Brunswick, within twelve miles of 
St. Stephen, Dr. Brewer is certainly mistaken in asserting 
that “we know of a single recent instance in which this bird 
has bred within the limits of the United States”. If the 
testimony of competent observers is to go for anything, its 
nesting in mountainous parts of our country is a regular occur- 
rence. Thus, “many nestle on the mountain ridges of the 
Alleghanies,” says the Rev. Dr. Turnbull (1869). Mr. Minot 
also states, without qualification, that “‘ they breed in the forests 
of Northern Maine”, and such is unquestionably the fact. 


The Common Americam Shrike 


Lanius ladovicianus excubitorides 
a. ludovicianus 


Lanius ludovicianus, Briss. Orn. ii. 1760, 162, pl. 15, f.2 (‘‘Lonisiana”; descr. orig.).—L. 
SN. i. 1766, 134, n. 6 (based on Briss. ii. 162, pl. 15, f. 2).—@m. SN. i. 1788, 298, nu. 6 (in part 
only ; same primary basis, but also quotes PE. 397. Not to be confounded with Gmelin, 
p. 302, n. 138, which is Tyrannus).—Lath. IO. i. 1790, 69, n. 8 (in part).—Turt. SN. i. 
1806, 174 (= Gm.).—Bp. Ann. Lye. N. Y. ii. 1826, 26, 72.—Aud. OB. i. 1831, 300, pl. 37.— 
Bp. CGL, 1838, 26.—Aud. BA. iv. 1842, 135, pl. 237.—Bp. CA. i. 1850, 363.—Burnett, 
Pr. Bost. Soc. iv. 1851, 116.—Gerhardt, Naum. iii. 1853, 38.—Bp. Rev. Mag. Zool. 1853, 
295.—O. L. Brehm, J. f. O. 1854, 145, 148 (monographic).—Gundl. J. f. O. 1855, 469 
(Cuba [?72; of. J. £. O. 1861, 404]).—Kennic. Tr. Illinois Agric. Soe. i. 1855, 582 (Illi- 
nois).—Putn. Pr. Esa. Inst. i. 1856, 228 (attributed at second-hand to Massachusetts). — 
Cass. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1857, 213 (monographic).—Bland, Rep. Smiths. Inst. for 1858, 
1859, 287 (Bermuda).—Dress. & Sharpe, PZS. 1870, 595 (monographic; includes excubi- 
torides). 

Collyrio ludovicianus, Bd. BNA. 1858, 325.--Tayl. Ibis, 1862, 128 (Florida).—Gedney, Am. 
Nat. iii. 1869, 159. a 

Collurio ludovicianus, Bd. Rev. AB. 1866, 443.—Cowes, Pr. Bost. Soc. xii. 1868, 112 (South 
Carolina; habits).—Allen, Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 579, 580 ; vi. 1872, 266.—Purdie, Am. Nat. 
vii. 1873, 115 (Massachusetts, typical—see Bull. Nutt. Club. ii. 1877, 21) —Ridgw. Am. 
Nat. vii. 1873, 609.—Merr, Am. Nat. viii. 1874, 8, 87.— Wheat. apud Ooues, BNW. 1874, 
233.—B. B. & R. NAB. i, 1874, 418, pl. 19, f. 4. Brew. Pr. Bost. Soc. xvii. 1875, 441 (New 
England).—Merr. Tr. Conn. Acad. iv. 1877, 34 (Connecticut).—Langd. List B. Cin- 
cinuati, 1877, 8 (Ohio).— Allen, Bull. Ess. Inst. x. 1878, 15 (Massachusetts; three authen- 
tic instances). 

Lanlus garrulus, Bartr. Trav. Fla. 1791, p. 289 bis (Florida). 

Lanius ardosiacus, Vieill. OAS. i. 1807, 81, pl. 51. 

Lanius ardosiaceus, V. Ency. Méth. ii. 1823, 729, n. 8. 

Lanius ardesiaceus, ? Bp. PZS. 1837, 112. 

Lanius carolinensis, Wils. AO. iii. 1811, 57, pl. 22, f. 5—Bp. Journ. Phila. Acad. iii. 1824, 
358; iv. 1824, 272.—Less. Tr. Orn. 1831, 373 (= Wils.).—Hartl. Naum. ii. 1852, 52 
(Cuba [77 9]). ’ 

Pie-griesche de la Louisiane, Briss. Orn. ii. 1760, 162, n. 8, pl. 15, n. 2. 

Louisiane Shrike, Lath. Syn. i. pt. i 1781, 162, n. 5 (based on Briss. & Linn.; exc. the 
ref. to PE. 397). 
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Pie-griéche ardoisée, V. 1. c. 

Pie-griéche de la Louisiane, Le Moine, Ois. Canad. 1861, 224. 

Loggerhead Shrike, Loggerhead, Southern Shrike, Louisiana Shrike, Carolina Shrike, 
Authors. 

b. exeubitorides 

Lanius carolinensts, Sw. Philos. Mag. i. 1827, 368 (Mexico).— Licht. ‘' Preis-Verz. Mex. Vég. 
1830, 2”; J. £. O. 1863, 58 (Mexico).—Svw. Isis, 1834, 784. 

Lanius excubitorides, Sw. é Rich. FBA. ii. 1831, 115, pl. 34.—? Tomes, Zool. viii. 1850, 2734 
(England).—Cass. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1857, 213 (monographic).—Scl. PZS. 1857, 126 
(California). 

Lanius excubitroides, Peab. Rep. Orn. Mass. 1839, 292 (Boston, in winter, fide Nuttall). 

Lanius excubitoroides, Bd. Rep. Great Salt Lake, 1852, 328.— Woodh. Rep. Zui & Colo. R. 
1453, 77.—Hoy, Pr. Phila, Acad. 1853, 308 (Wisconsin).—Haym. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1856, 
290 (Indiana).—Scl. PZS. 1864, 173 (City of Mexico).—Coop. Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 476.— 
Allen, Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 579. : 

Collyrio excubitoroides, Bd. BNA. 1858, 527; ed. of 1860, pl. 75, f. 2.—Kenn. PRRR. x. 1859, 
25.—Xant. Pr. Phila. Acad. 1859, 191 (California).—Bd. Ives’s Rep. Colo. R. 1861, pt. v. 
5.—Hayd. Tr. Amer, Philos. Soc. xii. 1862, 162.—Blakist. Ibis, iv. 1862, 5; 1863, 66 (Sas- 
katchewan).—Coues, Ibis, 1865, 164 (Arizona).—QOoues, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1866, 73 (Fort 
Whipple, Ariz.).—McIlwr. Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1866, 87 (Canada West). —Butch. Pr. Phila. 
Acad. 1868, 149 (Texas).—Coep. Am. Nat. iii. 1869, 34, 295.— Coop. Pr. Cal. Acad. 1870, 
75.—Stev. Ann. Rep. U. 8. Geol. Surv. for 1870, 1871, 464, 

Collurio excubitoroides, Bd. Rev. AB. 1866, 445.—Ccues, Pr. Ess. Inst. v. 1868, 277 (New 
England, on other authority).—Allen, Mem. Bost. Soc. i. 1868, 504, 517.—Sumich. Mem. 
Bost. Soc. i. 1869, 548 (Vera Cruz).—Ooop. B. Cal. i. 1870, 138.—Aiken, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 
1872, 198 (Colorado).—Merr. Ann. Rep. U.S. Geol. Surv. Terr. for 1872, 1873, 677, 714,.— 
Ridgw. Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 609.—Trippe, Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 497. 

Lanius ludovicianus, Bp. PZS. 1837, 112 (Mexico).—Ornith. Oomm. Journ. Phila. Acad. vii. 
1837, 193 (‘' Columbia River”).—TZowns. Journ. Phila. Acad. viii. 1839, 152 (same).— 
? Vigors, Zool. Voy. Blossom, 1839, 17.—Gamb. Journ. Phila. Acad. i. 1847, 44 (Califor- 
nia).—Gamb. P:. Phila. Acad. 1847, 200 (California).—? Woodh. Rep. Zuhi & Colo. R. 
1853, 76.—Hoy, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1853, 308 (Wisconsin).—Henry, Pr. Phila, Acad. 1855, 
312 (New Mexico).—Mazim. J. f. O. 1858, 191 (Missouri River).—Hoy, Smiths. Rep. 
for 1864, 1865, 437 (Missouri).—Minot, BNE. 1877, 166 (north to Massachusetts). 

Collyrio Indovicianus, Henry, Pr. Phila. Acad. 1859, 106 (New Mexico).—Dress. Ibis, 1865, 
480 (San Antonio, Tex.).—Trippe, Pr. Bost. Soc. xv. 1873, 235. 

Collurio ludovicianus, Allen, Mem. Bost. Soc. i. 1868, 499.—Allen, Am. Nat. 1869, 579 (New 
York and Canadian examples).—Allen, Bull. MCZ. iii. 1872, 176 (Kansas, Colorado, 
and Utah).—Purdie, Am. Nat. vii. 1873, 115 (Massachusetts). 

Collurio Indovicianus var. excubitoroide’, Cowes, Key, 1872, 125.—Ridgw. Bull. Ess. Inst. 
v. 1873, 181 (Colorado).--Qowes, BNW. 1874, 102.—Allen, Pr. Bost. Soc, xvii. 1874, 54 
(Dakota).—B. B. d R. NAB. i. 1874, 421, pl. 19, f. 3.—Yarr. d Hensh. Rep. Orn. Specs. 
1874, 13.—_Hensh. ibid. 43, 60, 78, 107.—Hensh. List B. Ariz. 1875, 157.—Hensh. Zool. 
Expl. W. 100 Merid. 1875, 233.—Nels. Pr. Bost. Soo. xvii. 1875, 340, 346, 353 (Nevada and 
Utah).—Lawr. Bull. Nat. Mus. n. 4, 1876, 18 (Tehuantepec).—Purdie, Bull. Nutt. 
Club, ii. 1877, 21 (Rhode Island). 

Collurio ludovicianus @, excubitoroides, Ridgw. Rep. Surv. 40th Par. iv. pt. iii. 1877, 453. 

‘?Lanius mexicanus, 0. L. Brehm, J. f. 0. 1854, 145, 148.—Secl. PZS. 1859, 375 (Oaxaca).—(See 
Sel. PZS, 1864, 178.) 

American Grey Shrike, Sw. 1.c. 

White-rumped Shrike, Authors. 


Has.—Of ludovicianus proper, chiefly the South Atlantic and Gulf States, 
from Carolina to Florida and Mississippi; but also extending north into 
the Valley of the Connecticut River, and west to that of the Ohio and 
the Mississippi. Of excubitorides, the rest of the United States, excepting 
most of New England; northeast to Canada, north in other British prov- 
inces to 54° N. at least, and south into Mexico. 
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Cu. sP.— $ & Plumbeo-canus, infrd albus; fronte et fascid 
lata per latus capitis ductd, oculum amplectante, cum alis cau- 
ddque, nigris, his albo notatis ; scapularibus et tectricibus cau- 
dalibus superioribus albis. 


é 9, adult: Leaden-gray or light slate color, whitening on the scapulars 
and upper tail-coverts. Beneath white, slightly shaded with the French 
gray on the sides, but without dusky vermiculation. A narrow stripe across 
the forehead, continuous with a broad bar along the side of the head, em- 
bracing the eye, black, slightly, if at all, bordered with whitish. Lower 
eyelid not white. Wings and tail black, with white markings, much as in 
the last species. Bill and feet plumbeous-black; length usually under 9 
inches; extent, 12-13; wing and tail each about 4; bill, $; tarsus, 1 or more. 

Young: Vermiculated below with dusky, upon a brownish ground, about 
to the same extent as is seen in very old examples of C. borealis. General 
tone of the upper parts less pure than in the adult; scapulars and tail-cov- 
erts not purely white; black bar of head less firm, but as far as it goes 
maintaining the characters of the species. Ata very early age, the upper 
parts, including the whitish of the scapulars and tail-coverts, is finely ver- 
miculated with dusky waves. The ends of the quills, wing-coverts, and tail- 
feathers often have rusty or rufous markings. 

There will be no difficulty whatever in distinguishing this species from 
the preceding by the foregoing description. Only the young birds are ver- 
miculated below like C. borealis. The species shades directly into the partic- 
ular form of the South Atlantic States (Iudovicianus), which is darker and 
otherwise somewhat peculiar on an average. 


URING the greater part of the year, and in nearly all por- 
tions of the United States, the smaller species of Shrike 
replaces the Northern Butcher-bird. The true Loggerhead has 
been supposed to be confined to the South Atlantic and Gulf 
States, and the White-rumped variety to range over the rest 
of the country, especially the West; but I have gradually 
become satisfied that no such trenchant line can be drawn 
between the supposed habitats of the two varieties. With 
every desire to be precise in this matter, we need not be 
‘holier than the Pope”, nor attempt to establish distinctions 
‘that have no actual existence in Nature. It is certain that the 
two alleged species grade into each other by insensible degrees ; 
and the same is true of the geographical areas they respect- 
ively inhabit. I am not aware that anything but typical ludo- 
vicianus—by which I mean the extreme of small size and dark 
color, little, if any, relieved by hoariness—occurs in the South 
Atlantic and Gulf States; but “ludovicianus” has been quoted 
from such remote quarters as New England, Oregon, and 
Mexico, and I have examined different specimens from Obio, 
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which were certainly referable to both species, if our technical 
characters are to be relied upon in the least. 

The real Loggerheads, such as Wilson, Audubon, and Bach- 
man talk about, are developed to the highest degree in the 
South Atlantic States. I found them common in South Caro. 
lina, and others attest their occurrence along the whole of the 
same seaboard, where they seem to be specially numerous. But 
they are not confined to this area; for, as just stated, they occur 
in the Mississippi Valley and in New England, if not also in the 
still more distant countries to which they have been accredited 
by some writers. 

The New England record is specially interesting. It has 
long been asserted that a Shrike, not Z. borealis, occurs occa- 
sionally in this quarter; but we have only recently acquired 
satisfactory evidence that suchis thecase. L. excubitorides was 
originally given as a New England bird by Emmons and Pea- 
body, apparently upon the authority of Nuttall, who stated it 
to be a species ‘‘ which in winter is seen in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton” (Man. ii. 564). But this seemed so hypothetical that. I 
retained the species in my New England List of 1868 as one 
“of very doubtful occurrence, though known in New York and 
Canada West”. Putnam’s citation of ‘C. ludovicianus” rests 
upon no more sufficient evidence, as it refers in fact to the same 
authorities, and Linsley’s ‘“ Lanius carolinensis” is in no better 
plight. Dr. Brewer was therefore right in excluding excubi- 
torides from his category of observed inhabitants of New 
England, until its occurrence there should be established by 
positive proof. The required evidence has lately been fur- 
nished by Mr. H. A. Purdie, who states (Bull. Nutt. Club, ii. 
1877, 21) that “a typical example of this variety was shot by 
Mr. Jencks in Cranston, R. I., September 2, 1873, and is now 
in his collection.” 

So far as I am acquainted with the record, the occurrence of 
any other Shrike than LZ. borealis in New England was first’ 
established in 1873 by Mr. H. A. Purdie (Am. Nat. vii. 115), 
who speaks of a specimen, considered to be a true Loggerhead, 
procured in West Newton, Mass., October 21, 1872. This occur- 
rence authorized Dr. Brewer to include ludovicianus in his list, 
as he did, with the remark “accidental, (Mass.)” The next New 
England specimen, referred to the same variety, was also taken 
in Massaehusetts, at Newtonville, in 1874, as recorded by Mr. 
©. J. Maynard (Amer. Sportsm. v. Feb. 13, 1875, p. 313). A 
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third was shot by Mr. W. W. Coe near Portland, Conn., in 
November of 1876, as Mr. C. H. Merriam informs us in his 
admirable treatise on the birds of Connecticut. Mr. Merriam 
also refers to another individual seen near New Haven in May, 
1873, and which “might have been this species”. In his late 
List of the birds of Massachusetts, by far the most authoritative 
we possess, Mr. J. A. Allen speaks of still another individual 
there first recorded, which was taken in Lynn, in November, 
1877, by Mr. N. Vickary. This is the sum of the New England 
record, so far as I am acquainted with it, and it warrants the 
inference that the Loggerhead frequently pushes northward 
into the Valley of the Connecticut River, though it does not 
appear to have been noted at intermediate points thence to 
its well-known Southern home. It is neither in Lawrence’s 
nor in Turnbull’s list, nor did I ever meet with it about 
Washington. 

Both varieties, as I have said, occur in the Western States 
east of the Mississippi with regularity and frequency, and 
the White-rumped form pushes eastward into New York and 
Canada. The northern limit of the latter is stated by Swain- 
son and Richardson to be the 54th parallel. I have myself 
found it breeding in Dakota at 49°. It is said to occur in the 
region of the Saskatchewan, where, however, I did not see it; 
and it is very generally distributed in suitable places through- 
out the West, extending even into Mexico, whence we have 
sundry advices of its presence. Like its Northern congener, it 
is an imperfectly migratory bird; a movement occurs each 
season with some individuals, while others do not remove; 
so that Shrikes of this variety may be found over the whole 
area they inhabit at any season of the year, unless it be along 
the northern border of their range. They appear to be most 
numerous in intermediate regions, decreasing in numbers as 
we proceed either way. The local records we possess for 
various parts of the West are numerous and explicit, but 
scarcely require to be set forth in detail upon the present 
page. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL APPENDIX 


LIST OF FAUNAL PUBLICATIONS BELATING TO NOBTH 
AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY 


A certain portion of my Bibliography of Ornithology has 
advanced so far toward completion that it becomes available 
in its present state for all practical purposes. It is accordingly 
published in advance of the whole work, as an appropriate and 
desirable Appendix to the present treatise on North American 
Ornithology. Theplan and scope of this piece of bibliography 
should be stated explicitly, in order that those who wish to 
use it may know exactly what it does, and what it does not, 
contain. 

It consists of the packet of titles representing the North 
American section of the “ Faunal Publications” series, includ- 
ing titles and digests of works and papers relating solely to 
Birds of North America indiscriminately, collectively, or in 
general. In short, the titles are those that relate to the Birds 
of North America as such—not as components of any genus or 
family. Hence are excluded, for example, all such titles as 
‘A Monograph of the Tringee of North America”, which 
might seem to belong here; for such a title comes, in the 
“Systematic” portion of my Bibliography, under Scolopacide. 
All general treatises on the birds of larger geographical areas, 
even if including North America (like Sclater’s ‘ Catalogue of 
American Birds” for example), are excluded, as are also all 
general works on ornithology. By this means, the scope of 
the present article is conveniently narrowed and rendered per- 
fectly definite; and only in a few instances, for one or another 
particular reason, is the rigidity of the rule of exclusion relaxed. 

The bulk of the titles of course consists of “local lists” and 
allied kinds of articles. As a “faunal publication” may relate 
to any geographical area, from that of North America itself 
to that of a single locality, the titles embrace a range of publi- 
cations from the works of Wilson or Audubon down to the 
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least note on the subject; and with them are also given, as 
separate titles, the reviews and notices which appertain. As 
already hinted, I give the benefit of the doubt to a few titles 
whose claim to a place here is doubtful, or which are of such 
mixed character that arbitrary decision is required; for it is 
well understood that a perfect classification of titles by sub- 
ject-matter is a bibliographical impossibility. 

For present purposes, ‘North America” is held to include 
Greenland, Mexico, and the Bahamas and Bermudas; but 
neither the West Indies nor America south of Mexico. 

The titles herewith presented, nearly or about one thousand 
in number, are simply those which I have thus far compiled for 
my Universal Bibliography of Ornithology; but they are sup- 
posed to be about 95 per cent. of all that are extant on this 
particular subject, and to represent some three or four per 
cent. of the whole literature of ornithology. The whole num- 
ber of titles I have in hand at present writing is believed to be 
about 18,000. The present set. of titles is arranged chronolo- 
gically, with secondary alphabetization under each date. This 
method, I am persuaded, tends to the best exhibit of the sub- 
ject in its natural connections and bearings, because the move- 
ment of the bibliography corresponds with the progress of the 
science; and any objections to such an arrangement are re- 
moved by the two indexes, of authors and of localities, by 
which any desired title may be found at once. 

There is little to be said of the way in which the work has 
been done; for if it cannot speak for itself, the less said the 
better. It should be stated, however, that the compiler has 
habitually regarded THE TITLE as a thing no more to be 
mutilated than a man’s name; and that he has taken the 
utmost pains to secure transcription of titles verbatim, lite- 
ratim et punctuatim. It may be added, that, excepting in 
certain specified cases, no title in this Bibliography has been 
taken at second-hand. 

The remarks which follow most of the titles have been made 
at the compiler’s discretion, and are of the most miscellaneous 
description. In general, however, they are in amplification 
or explanation of the title, rather than in the way of criticism. 
They are in general brief, and more so than might be expected 
in a case like the present; but it will be remembered that they 
form part of a commentary on many thousand titles, no one 
set of which is given preference—such extensive commentary 
demanding of course the utmost condensation. 
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’ Bibliography is never finished, and always more or less 
defective, even on ground long gone over. It is earnestly 
hoped that the errors and omissions of this piece of work may 
be brought by those interested to the compiler’s notice. In 
fact, one object in printing the present batch of titles is to in- 
vite criticism, to the end that tbe final Bibliography may be 
bettered. The writer would be accurate; yet he feels the 
weight of Stevens’s satire: “If you are troubled with a pride 
of accuracy, and would have it completely taken out of you, 
print a catalogue.” 

With few exceptions, the books and papers here cited are in 
the Library of Congress at Washington. It is a pleasure to 
add, that I have enjoyed every possible facility of handling 
them, through the courteous attentions of Mr. A. R. Spofford. 

In the course of the preparation of the whole Bibliography, 
the compiler has had, at different times, the assistance of Mr. 
S. W. Keen of Washington, Mr. Ernest Ingersoll of New 
York, and Dr. W. J. Hoftman of Reading, Pa., to each of 
whom he returns thanks for faithful service. During the print- 
ing of the present collection of titles, he has enjoyed the kind 
and valuable attentions of Mr. J. A. Allen, and has had the 
benefit of revision by a finished proof-reader, Mr. William 
Young of the Government Printing Office. 


1612. Smiru, J. A Map of Virginia. | VVith a Descripti- | on of the Covn- 
trey, the | Commodities, People, Govern- | ment and Religion. | 
VVritten by Captaine Smith, sometimes Go- | vernour of the Covn- 
trey. | Wherevnto is annexed the |... . [etc., 14 lines]. | By 
VV[illiam]. S{trachey]. | [Design.] | At Oxford, | Printed by 
Joseph Barnes. 1612. Sm. 4to in shape and by printer’s sigs., sq. 
16mo size. 4 p.ll., pp. 1-39, map of Virginia, 2 11. (second title and 
“To the reader”), pp. 1-110. 

“ Birds”: a paragraph beginning on p. 14 and ending on p. 15. 

1615. HamMor, R. A trve |. Discovrse of the | present Estate of Vir- | 
ginia, and the successe of the affaires | there till the 18 of Iune, 1614. 
| Together | With a Relation of the | seuerall Euglish Townes and 
forts, the assu- | red hopes of that countrie and the peace | concluded 
with the Indians. | The Christening of Powhatans daughter | and 
her mariage with an English-man. | Writtn by Raphe Hamor the 
yon- | ger, late Secretarie in that Colony. | Alget, qui non ardet. 
| [Arms.] | Printed at London by Iohn Beale for Wil- | liam 
Welby dwelling at the signe of the | Swanne in Pauls Church-yard. 
1615. 1 vol. 4to in shape and sigs.,16mo size. 4p. ll. (title and 
“ Epistle”), pp. 1-69 + 1. 

Paragraph on ‘‘Foule of diners sorts”, p. 21. 
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1620. WHITBOURNE, R. A | Discovrse | and Discovery | of Nevv-fovnd- 
land, with | many reasons to prooue how worthy and be- | neficiall 
a Plantation may there be made, | after a far better manner than | 
now it is. | Together with the lay- | ing open of certain enor- | mities 
and abuses committed by some that trade | to that countrey, and the 
meanes laide | downe for reformation | thereof. | Written by Cap- 
taine Richard Whitbourne of | Exmouth, in the County of Deuon, 
and pub- | lished by Authority. | [Design.] | Imprinted at London 
by Felix Kyngston, for | William Barret, 1620. 1 vol.sm.4to. 9p. 
U, (title, arms on reverse 11., ‘‘To his Majesty” 211., ‘‘ To his Majesty’s 
subjects” 2 11, “‘ Preface” 4 11.), pp. 1-69, one blank page, -++ 4 pp. 

I have handled another ed., 1622; there is another, 1623. In both the two 
first, on pp. 8, 9, are noticed ‘‘ Land-fowle " and ‘ Water-fowle”, among the latter 
being a notice of Alca impennis:—‘‘ These Penguins are as bigge as Geese, and 
flye not, for they haue bnt a little short wing, and they multiply so infinitely 
vpon a certaine flat Iland, that men driue them from thence upon a boord, into 
their boates by hundreds at a time.” 


1622. WHITBOURNE, R. A Discourse and Discovery of Newfoundland, [etc.] 
London, 1622. 
See tho orig. ed., 1620. 


1624. Smiru, J. The | Generall Historie | of | Virginia, | New-England, 
and the Summer | Isles: with the names of the Adventurers, | Plant- 
ers, and Governours from their | first beginning An®°: 1584. to this 
present 1624. | With the Procedings of those Severall Colonies | and 
the Accidents that befell them in all their | Journyes and Discov- 
eries. | Also the Maps and Descriptions of all those | Countryes, 
their Commodities, people, | Government, Customes, and Religion | 
yet: knowne. | Divided into sixe Bookes. | By Captain Iohn Smith | 
SometymesGovernour | in those Countryes & Admirall | of New Eng- 
land, | London. | Printed by I. D. and | I. H. for Michael | Sparkes. | 
1624, 1 vol.folio. Eng. title, 6 p.ll., pp. 1-96, 105-248, 4 maps. 

For the bird-matter, see the ed. of 1632, 


1628. HERNANDEZ, F. Rerum Medicarum Nove Hispaniw Thesaurus, seu 
Plantarum Animalium Mineralium Mexicanornum historia ex Fran- 
cisci Hernandi Noui orbis medici Primarij relationibus in ipsa Mexi- 
cana vrbe conscriptis 4 Nardo Antonio Reccho. . .. Collecta ac in 
ordinem digesta 4 Joanne Terrentio Lynceo notis illustrata; cum 
Indice, et Historia Animalium et Mineralium libro. Nune primum 
in naturalia reru studiosor. gratia et utilitaté studio et impensis 
Lynceorum Publici iuris facta Philippo magno dicata. Rome. 
M.DC. XXVIII Ex Tspographeio Jacobi Mascardi. Folio. En- 
graved title, pp. 950, 17 l.; “ Historia Animalium”, pp. 90, (6). 

Not seen—title from Sabin’s Dict., where it is said :—‘‘ This edition was abridged, 
and edited from the author's MS. by Dr. Reccho of Naples; pp. 345-455 are addi- 
tions by Terrentius de Constance, pp. 460-840 by John Faber, pp. 841-899 are 
annotations by Fabio Colonno, the tables by Prince Cesi.”” Sabin describes an- 
other ed., sm. 4to, Mexico, 1615, which he saysis probably the work referred to 
by Henry Stevens's Bibliotheca Historica, No. 891, where the date is said to be 
1604.—-The “ Historia Animalium”, etc., forming the latter 90-+ 6 pp. of the whole, 
separately paged, is sometimes cited as a separate work, and even attributed to 


“Fernandez ”, as if to a different author from Hernandez. See the ed. fully col- 
lated beyond, 165L 
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1630. [HiGGInson, Francis.] New England’s | Plantation. Or, | a Short 
and trve | description of the commodities | and discommodities of 
that Countrey. | —| Written by a reverend Diuine now | there 
resident. | — | [Seal.] | — | London, Printed by T. C. and R. C. for 
Michael Sparke, | dwelling at the Signe of the Blew Bible in | Greene 
Arbor in the little Old Bailey. 1630. 1 vol. 4to in shape and by sigs., 
sq. 16mo size, consisting of 11 unpaged leaves. 

On the 7th leaf begins, ‘Of the Aire of New-Eugland with the Temper of the 
Creatures in it”; and on the next leaf comes some bird-matter, amounting tojust 
one page.—Reprinted in Force's Historical Tracts, vol. i, Tract 12. 


1632. Morton, T. New English Canaan; Or New Canaan, containing An 
Abstract of New England. Composed in three Bookes, [etc.] Writ- 
ten by Thomas Morton, of Cliffords Inn, Gent. Upon ten Yeers 
Knowledge and Experiment of the Country. Printed by Charles 
Green. 1632. 

Notseen.—Reprintedin Force’s Hist. Tracts, vol.ii, Tract 5, 1838.—See ed. of 1637. 


1632. SacaRD TuEopaT, G. Le Grand Voyage | Dv pays des Hvrons, | 
situé en l’Amerique vers la Mer | douce, és derniers confins | de la 
nouuelle France, | dite Canada. | Ow il est amplement traité de tout 
ce qui est du pays, des | murs & du naturel des Sauuages, de leur 
gouuernement | & facons de faire, tant dedans leurs pays, qu’allans 
en voya- | ges: De leur foy & croyance; De leurs conseils & guerres, 
& | de quel genre de tourmens ils font mourir leurs prisonniers. | 
Comme ils se marient & esteuent leurs enfans: De leurs Me- | decins, 
& des remedes dont ils vsent 4 leurs maladies: | De leurs dances 
& chansons: De la chasse, de la pesche & des | oyseaux & animaux 
terrestres & aquatiques qu’ils ont. Des | richesses du pays: Comme 
ils cultiuent les terres, & accom- | modent leur Menestre. De leur 
deiiil, pleurs & lamenta- | tions, & comme ils enseuelissent & en- 
terrent leurs morts. | Auec vn Dictionnaire de la langue Huronne, 
pour la commodi- | té de ceux qui ont & voyager dans le pays, & 
n’ont | Vintelligence dicelle langue. | Par F. Gabriel Sagard 
Theodat, Recollet de | S. Frangois, de la Prouince de S. Denys en 
France. | — | A Paris, | Chez Denys Moreav, rué 8. Iacques, a | la 
Salamandre d’Argent. | — | M.DC. XXXII. | Auec Priuilege du 
Roy. 1 vol. 16mo, with 12 prel. ll. (eng. title (1 1.), plain title 
(1 1.), invocation to Jesus Christ (2 1l.), to Henry de Lorraine (2 11.), 
to reader (3 1l.), contents and royal privilege, &c. (3 I1.)), and 
pp. 1-380, whereof pp. 295-380 are of Part Second.—Dictionary of 
the Huron language, pp. 1-12, 1-132 (being 66 leaves, unpaged), 
1-13 (being 7 leaves, unpaged). 

Seconde Partie, Chapitre I, pp. 296-304, Des Oyseaux.—There is a copy of this 
extremely rare work in the Congressional Library at Washington. There is a 
late textual reprint, 1865, giving facsimile of tho original title-pages, indication 
of the original pagination, etc.,g.v. The work is not to be confounded with the 
same author’s History of Canada, 1636, of which there is a similar late reprint. 


1632. Smiru, J. The | General Historie | of | Virginia, . . . [etc.] | Lon- 
don. | Printed by I. D. and | I. H.for Edward Blackmore | Anno 
1632. 
Excepting date and imprint, this is identical with the orig. ed., 1624, g. v., even 
to the break in the pagination between pp. 96 and 105; also same 4 maps. 
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1632. Smitu, J.—Continued. 
Book 2, Of Virginia, paragraph on Birds at p. 27.—Book 5, Of the Bermudas, 2 
paragraphson Birds at p. 171, describing, among others, the ‘‘ Cahow” (see Jones's 
Nat. in Bermuda, 1859, p. —-) and Tropicke-bird.—Book 6, Of New England, para- 

graph on Birds at p. 216. 


1634. Woop, W. New Englands Prospect. A true, lively, and experiment- 
all description of that part of America, commonly called Nevv Eng- 
land: discovering the state of that Countrie, both as it stands to 
our new-come English Planters; and to the old Native Inhabitants. 
Laying downe that which may both enrich the knowledge of the 
wind-travelling Reader, or benefit the tuture Voyager. By William 
Wood. Printed at London by Tho. Cotes, for Iohn Bellamie, and 
are to be sold at his shop, at the three Golden Lyons in Corne-hill, 
neere the Royall Exchange. 1634. Sm. 4to. pp. 112. 

Not seen.—Title taken as found in Young’s Chronicles (8vo, Boston, 1846). 
The treatise is said to contain, Chap. VIII, a considerable and curious account of 
New England birds. 


1635. Woop, W. Nevv | Englands | Prospect. | A true, lively, and experi- 
men- | tall description of that part of America, | commonly called 
Nevv England: | discovering the state of that Coun- | trie, both as 
it stands to our new-come | English Planters; and to the old | Na- 
tive Inhabitants. | Laying downe that which may both enrich 
the | knowledge of the mind-travelling Reader, | or benefit the 
future Voyager. | — | By William Wood. | — | [Desigu.] | Printed 
at London by Tho. Cotes, for Iohn Bellamie, and are to be sold | at 
his shop, at the three Golden Lyons in Corne-hill, neere the | Royall 
Excbange. 1635. 1 vol. 4to in shape and in sigs., about 16mo size. 
4 p.]1., pp. 1-83 + 5, map. 

Stevens's Bibl. Amer. gives two other eds., of 1634 and 1639; they appear to be 
very similar, but not identical. Copy of the present ed. in Congr. Libr. 

Chap. VIII, pp. 22-27, ‘‘ Of the Birds and Fowle both of Land and Water”, both 
in prose and verse. Numerous species are cursorily treated. 


1636. SacarD THEODAT, G. Histoire | du Canada | et Voyages | que Jes 
freres mineurs recollects y ont faicts pour | la conuersion des infi- 
delles | divisez en quatre liures | Ou est amp!ement traicté des choses 
principales arriuées | dans le pays depuis l’an 1615 iusques & la 
prise quien | a este faicte par les Auglois.—Des biens & commoditez | 
qu’on en peut esperer.—Des moeurs, ceremonies, crean- | ce, loix & 
coustumes merueilleuses de ses inhabitans.— | De la connersion & 
baptesme de plusieurs, & des moyens | necessaires pour les amener 
& la cognoissance de Dieu. | L’entretien ordinaire de nos Mariniers, 
& autres parti- | cularitez que se remarquent en la suite de V’his- 
toire. | Fait et composé par le | F. Gabriel Sagard Theodat, | Mi- 
neur Recollect de la Prouince | de Paris. | A Paris | Chez Claude 
Sonnius, rné 8. Jacques 4 ’Escu de | Basle & au Compas d’or. | 
M. DC. XXXVI | Auec Priuilege & Approbation. 

This is the title of the orig. ed., very rare; there is a textual reprint, indi- 
cating pagination of the original, 4 vols. 12mo, Paris, 1866, g. .—'‘ Des oyseaux 
plus communs da Canada,” Chap. II, pp. 732-741; a brief notice of a few leading 
species, as the Hummingbird, Jay, Eagle, Crane, 
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1637. Morton, T. New English Canaan | or | New Canaan. | Containing 
an Abstract of New England, | Composed in three Bookes. | The 
first Booke setting forth the originall of the Natives, their | Manners 
and Customes, together with their tractable Nature and Love 
towards the English. | The second Booke setting forth the naturall 
endowments of the | Country, and what staple Commodities it | 
yealdeth. | The third Booke setting forth, what people are planted 
there, | their prosperity, what remarkable accidents havo happened 
since the first | planting of it, together with their Tenents and 
practise of their Church. | Written by Thomas Morton, of Cliffords 
Inne gent, upon tenne | yeares knowledge and experiment of the 
| Country. | Printed at Amsterdam, | By Jacob Frederick Stam. | 
In the yeare 1637. 1 vol. very small 4to by printer’s sig., nearer 
16mo size. pp. 1-188, + 211. (“‘contenta). 

Copy in Congr. Libr., but title-page gone; above title copied from Stevens's 
Bibl. Amer. This is a 2d ed., orig. 1632. 

The second Booke, Chap. IV, pp. 67-73, “Of Birds, and fethered fovvles,” 
Swannes, Geese, Ducks, Teales, Widggens, Simpes (=Snipes) Sanderlings, 
Cranes, Turkies, Pheisauts, Partridges, Quailes, Owles, Crowes, a Lannaret, 
Fawesns, Goshawkes, Martins, Sparhawkes, A hunning bird, ‘‘as small as a 
Beetle,” etc. 

1649. [UnKNowN.] Perfect Description of Virginia, [ete.] Pamph. 4to. 
1649. 

Not seen.—Said to end with a catalogue of ‘‘ Beasts, Birds, Fish, and Trees’’. 


1651. HERNANDEZ, F. Rervm Medicarvm | Nove Hispanie | Thesavrvs | 
sev | Plantarym Animalivm | Mineralivm Mexicanorvm | His- 
toria | ex Francisci Hernandez | Noui Orbis Medici Primarij rela- 
tionibus | in ipsa Mexicana Vrbe conscriptis | a Nardo Antonio 
Reccho | Monte Coruinate Cath. Maiest. Medico | Et Neap. Regni 
Archiatro Generali | Iussu Philippi II. Hisp. Ind. etc. Regis | Col- 
lecta ac in ordinem digesta | A Ioanne Terrentio Lynceo | Con- 
stantiense Germ®, Pho. ac Medico | Notis Iflustrata | Nunc primi in 
Naturalii rer. Studiosor. gratia | lucubrationibus Lynceorti publici 
iuris facta, | Quibus Jam excussis accessere demum alia | quor. 
omnium Synopsis sequenti pagina ponitur | Opus duobus volumini- 
bus diuisum | Philippo IITI. Regi Catholico Magno | Hispaniar. 
vtriusq. Sicilize et Indiarii ete Monarchs | dicatum. | Cum Priuilegijs. 
| Roma Superior. permissu. Ex Typographeio Vitalis Mascardi. 
M. DC. XXXXXI. [Or,] 


Nova | Plantarvm, Animalivm | et Mineralivm Mexicanorva | 
Historia | a Francisco Hernandez Medico | In Indijs prestantissimo 
primum compilata, | dein a Nardo Antonio Reccho in volvmen 
digesta, | a Io. Terentio, Io. Fabro, et Fabio Colvmna Lynceis | 
Notis, & additionibus longe doctissimis illustrata. | Cui demum ac- 
cessere | aliqvot ex principis Federici Cesii Frontispiciis | Theatri 
Naturalis Phytosophic# Tabula | Vna cum quamplurimis Iconibus, 
ad octingentas, quibus singula | contemplanda graphice exhibentur, 
| [Tabula.] | Romae MDCLI. | Sumptibus Blasij Deuersini, & Za- 
nobij Masotti Bibliopolarum. | Typis Vitalis Mascardi. Superiorum 
permissu. 1 vol, folio. Eng. title (first, above given), back blank, 
illum. title (second, just given), back blank, dedication to the king, 
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1651. HeERNaNDEz, F.—Continued. 
1 1, printer to reader ete. 2 11., “Index plantarvm” etc. 7 1l., ‘Index 
Authorvm ” etc. 3 11. (= total of 30 unpaged p.11.), pp. 1-950 (main 
text), + 5 unpaged 11. (Indexes) ; with unnumbered illustrations 
in the text. [Then follows, separately paged, ] 

Historia Animalivm | et Mineralivm Novae Hispaniae | Liber 
Vnicus | in sex Tractatvs divisvs | Francisco Fernandez Philippi 
Secundi primario Medico | avthore. pp. 1-90, + 3 unpaged ll. (In- 
dices and Errata). 

Rervm medicarvm Novae Hispaniae Nardi Antonii Recchi Liber nonus. Ani- 
malia exhibet, pp. 313-334: Cap. vi, p. 317, De Ave paradisea, with a cut of a 
Bird of Paradise, from some old author. Cap. viii, p. 319, De Cozcaqvavhtli, 
Regina aurarum. Capp. ix-xi, pp. 320-322, various birds, with 7 cuts. Cap, xix, 
p. 331, De Tzopilot), siue Aura, with cut. 

Aliorum Novae Hispaniae Animalivm, Nardi Antonii Recchi imagines et nomina. 
Ioannis Fabri Lyncei . . . expositione, pp. 460-840; birds being treated at pp. 
672-720.— Alcatraz, Onocrotalus Mexicanus dentatus, p. 672, cut; Onoc. Mex. non 
dentatus, p. 673, cut; scholia eiusdem to p.685. Acitli, Mergus americanus, p. 
686, cut; scholia eiusd.to p. 696. Picus americanus, p. 697, cut; scholia eius- 
dem to p. 704. Hoitzitziltototl, Auis picta americana, p. 705, cut; scholia eiusdem 
to p.709. Avis mexicana Psittaci colore, p. 709, cut. Avis anonyma, Nouae His- 
paniae, p. 710, cut; scholia eiusdem to p. 720. 

Historiae Animalivm .. . Liber Vnicus . . . FranciscoFernandez . . . 
avthore, Tractatvs Secundvs, De Historiae Avivm Novae Hispaniae, pp. 13-58, 
Cap. i-ccxxix, treats of some 229 birds of Mexico, giving short descriptions, etc., 
of each. 

This famous work is cited by bibliographers and naturalists in such uncertain 
ways, occasioning so much confusion, that I have thought best to give a reason- 
ably full collation of the volume, and a complete exposition of the ornithological 
matter it contains. It will be observed that the volume has two very different 
titles for the same work, in the composition of which several authors are con- 
cerned; and that there are two very different works, separately paged, in the 
same volume. The copy examined islettered on the cover ‘' Recchi Hist. Mexici”. 
The date, 1651, is that of a later ed., as I find the work cited 2s of 1628, g. v. 


1672. JossELYN, J. New-Englands | Rarities | Discovered: | In | Birds, 
Beasts, Fishes, Serpents, | and Plants of that Country. | Together 
with | The Physical and Chyrurgical Reme- | dies wherewith the 
Natives con- | stantly used to Cure their Distem- | pers, Wounds, 
and Sores. | Also | A perfect Description of an Indian | Squa, in 
all her Bravery ; with a | Poem not improperly conferr’d | upon her. | 
Lastly | A Chronological Table | of the most remarkable Passages 
in that | Country amongst the English. | — | Illustrated with Cuts. 
| -- | By John Josselyn, Gent. | — | London, Printed for G. Wid- 
dowes at the | Green Dragon in St. Pauls Church yard, 1672. 

The foregoing title is taken from what is supposed to be a facsimile of the 
original, in the Arche@ologia Americana, or Trans. and Coll. Amer. Antig. Soc. 
vol. iv, where the literal reprint occupies pp. 133-238. Tho collation of the origi- 
nal is given by Field as ‘24° Frontispiece,adragon. Title and dedication, each 
lleaf. Text pp.1to114. Advertisement, 1 Jeaf.” 

Pages 6-13 treat ‘' First, of Birds”, givittg an account, more curious than edi- 
fying, of a number of New England species, ending with ‘‘ What Birds are not 
to be found in New England". The account is interlarded with fanciful recipes 
for curing diseases—and indeed the ornithology itself is not much less imagin- 
ary. Among other species are treated the ‘‘ Troculus”’ (Ohetura), “ Pilhannaw”, 
and the ‘‘ Wobble’. The last is interesting as attesting the then occurrence of 
Alca impennis in New England. 
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1674. JosseLYN, J. An | Account | of two | Voyages | to | New-England | 
Wherein you have the setting out of a Ship, | with the charges; 
The prices of all necessaries for | furnishing a Planter and his 
Family at his first com- | ing, A Description of the Countrey, Na- 
tives and | Creatures, with their Merchantil and Pysical use; The 
Government of the Countrey as it is now pos- | sessed by the Eng- 
lish, &c. | A large Chronological Ta- | ble of the most remarkable 
passages, from the first | discovering of the Continent of America, 
to the year 1673. | — | By John Josselyn Gent. | — | [Quotation.] 
| — | London, Printed for Giles Widdows, at the Green-Dragon | in 
St. Pauls-Church-yard. 1674. 1 vol. sm. 18mo, 8 leaves to a sig. 
4 p. 1. (license 11., title 11., to the President & Fellows of the Royal 
Soc. 1 1., to the Reader 11.), pp. 1-279 +- 3 pp. 

Birds at pp. 95-108. See the other ed., of 1675. 

1675. Jossetyn, J. An | Account | of two | Voyages | to New-England. | 
Wherein you have the setting out of a Ship, | With the charges; | 
The prices of all necessaries for | furnishing a Planter & his Fam- 
ily at his first com- | ing; A Description of the Country, Natives and 
| Creatures; The Government of the Countrey as | it is now pos- 
sessed by the English, &c. A large | Chronological Table of the 
most remarkable | passages from the first discovering of the Conti- | 
nent of America, to the year 1673. |— | By John Josselyn Gent. 
| —| The Second Addition. | — | [Quotation, 6 lines.] | London 
Printed for G. Widdowes at the Green Dragon in St. | Pauls Church- 
yard, 1675, 

Reprinted in Collections of the Mi husetts Historical Society, vol. iii, of the 
third series, 1633, pp. 211-396, whence the above title is taken, and where occurs 
this remark :—‘‘In the 12mo. volume from which this is printed, the title is pre- 
ceded by a leaf, on the first page of which is the printer's device, viz. a dragon 
with the letters G W over it; and in the middle of the second page is ‘ Licensed 
by Roger L’estrange Novemb. the 28, 1673.’ The title-leaf (which is substituted 
for one cut out, doubtless to give the book the appearance of a second edition) is 
followed by two leaves, one bearing the Dedication, the other a list of Errata 
...-” See the orig. ed., 1674. 

Bird-matter occurs at pp. 95-103 of the original (pp. 274-280 of this reprint), in 
the shape of some curious remarks of no earthly account (though I observe that 
some of Josselyn’s commentators attempt to interpret him), opening thus:—‘ Of 
birds there are not many more than 120 kinds as our Naturalists have conjec- 
tured, but I think they are deceived; they are divided into land-birds and water- 
birds, the land birds again into birds of prey, birds for meat, singing-birds and 
others.” A good many kinds of birds are gossiped about; e.g., the Pilhannaw, 
“the biggest bird that is, except the Ostrich”. 

1675. JossrLyn, J. New England’s Rarities Discovered in Birds, Fishes, 
Serpents, and Plants of that Country. Together with the Physival] 
and Chyrurgical Remedies, wherewith the Natives constantly use 
[ete.]. By John Josselyn, Gent. 2d Addition. London. 1675, 

Not seen. See the orig. ed., 1672. 

1676. GLovER, T. An Account of Virginia, its Scituation, Temperature, 
Productions, Inhabitants, and their manner of planting and ordering 
Tobacco, &c. < Philos, Trans., xi, 1676, pp, 623-636. 

Page 631 notices ‘‘ Turkies, Turkie Buzzards, Turtle-Doves, Partridges, Hawks 
of several sorts", and more particularly the Mocking-bird, Red-bird, and Hum. 
ming-bird, of which latter it is stated that it is ‘not much bigger than a Hornet, 
and yet hath all the parts of a bird entire”. : 
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1693, CLarTon, J. Mr. John Clayton, Rector of Crofton at Wakefield, his 
Letter to the Royal Society, giving a farther Account of the Soil, 
and other Observables of Virginia. < Philos. Trans., xvii, 1693, 
pp. 978-999, 

Pages 988-999, “Of the Birds”, consist of a running commentary on quite a 
large number of species, considering the early date. 

1703. LA HonTan, —, BARoN DE. Voyages dans l’Amérique.... 2 vols. 
12mo. La Haye. 1703, 

The original, which I have not seen; see the English ed., 1703. 

1703. La Hontan, —, Baron DE. New | Voyages | to North-America. | Con- 
taining | (etc. etc.]. | — | Illustrated with Twenty Three Mapps and 
Cutts. |— | Written in French | By the Baron Lahontan, Lord 
Lievtenant | of the French Colony at Placentia in New- | foundland, 
now in England. | — | Done into English. | — | In Two Volumes. 
| A great part of which never Printed in the Original. 
|— | London: Printed for H. Bonwicke in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard; | T. Goodwin, M. Wotton, B. Tooke, in Fleetstreet; and S. 
Manship | in Cornhill, 1703. 2 vols, sm, 8vo, Vol. I, 12 prel. ll. 
(Title, Dedication, Preface, Contents), pp. 1-280, 12 maps and cuts. 

At pp. 237-242 of vol.I occurs an annotated ‘‘ List of the Fowl or Birds that 
frequent the South Countries of Canada”; a second List of the ‘ Birds of the 
Nortk Countries of Canada”; followed by ‘A Description of such Birds as 
are not accounted for in my Letters "’. 

1709. Lawson, J. A New | Voyage | to | Carolina; | Containing the | Exact 
Description and Natural History | of that | Country: | Together with 
the Present State thereof | and | A Journal | Of a | Thousand Miles 
Travel’4 thro’ several | Nations of Indians. | Giving a particular Ac- 
count of their Customs, | Manners &c. | By John Lawson, Gent, 
Surveyor | -General of North Carolina. | London, | printed in the 
year 1709. [No publisher.] 1 vol. sm. 4to. 

This is the orig. ed., issued in numbers as a part of Stevens's Collection of 
Voyages, 1709. The copy examined in the Congressional Library lacks the title- 
leaf and the map; otherwise the collation is: Dedication, 1 leaf; Preface, 
1 leaf; Introduction and Journal, pp. 1-60; A Description of North Carolina, 
pp. 61-258; Advertisement, 1 leaf; Animal plate at p.181. The size is sm. 4to by 
printer’s sigs., or sq. 8vo. Tho bird-matter is at pp. 135-151. The work was re- 
printed, with new title. beginning ‘‘ The History of Carolina”, etc., but in other 
respects identical, 1714; another ed., precisely similar to the last, 1718; a 4th ed., 
Dublin, 1737, attributed to Brickell. g.v. The 5th and last ed. was issued at Ra- 
leigh in 1860, q.v. There is also a German version, ,,Beschreibung der Provinz 
Carolina“ u. 8. w., 8vo, Hamburg, 1712. ‘Neither of the first three editions of 
Lawson’s work is often found complete, with the map, and animal plate.” For 
the ornithology of this work, see what is said under heads of BRICKELL, 1737, and 
of fhe edition of 1860. 

1714. Lawson, J. The | History | of | Carolina; | containing the | Exact 
Description and Natural History | of that Country: | Together with 
the Present State thereof. | And | A Journal | of a Thousand Miles, 
Travel’d thro’ several | Nations of Indians. | Giving a particular Ac- 
count of their Customa, | Manners, &c. | — | By John Lawson, Gent. 
Surveyor General | of North-Carolina. | — | London: | Printed fo1 
W. Taylor at the Ship, and T. Baker at the Black- | Boy, in Pater- 
Noster-Row, 1714. 

Identical in every respect, excepting the title, with the orig. ed., 1709, ¢.v. 


On actual comparison, this seems to be only other copies of the original, furnished 
with a new title-leaf. 
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1718, Lawson, J. The | History | of | Carolina; | containing the | Exact 
Description and Natural History of that Country; | Together with 
the Present State thereof. | And A Journal | Of a Thousand Miles, 
Travel’d thro’ several | Nations of Indians. | Giving a particular Ac- 
count of their Customs, Manners, &c. | By John Lawson, Gent. Sur- 
veyor-General | of North-Carolina. | London, | printed for T. Warner, 
at the Black-Boy in Pater-Noster | Row, 1718. Price Bound Five 
Shillings. 

Not seen—title from Field, who states that the collation is the same as that of 
the ed. of 1714 or 1709. Is it anything more than other copies? 


1730. Mortimer, [C.] An Account of Mr. Mark Catesby’s Essay towards 
the Natural Hisiory of Carolina and the Bahama Islands, with 
some Extracts out of the first three Sets. < Philos. Trans., xxxvi, 
1730, pp. 425-434, 
The commentary includes Catesby’s birds, Nos. 1-60. 


1731. Mortimer, [C.] A Continuation of an Account of Mr. Mark Catesby’s 
Essay towards a Natural History of Carolina and the Bahama 
Islands, with some Extracts out of the fourth Set. < Philos. Trans., 
xxxvii, 1731, pp. 174-178. 

The commentary proceeds with Nos. 61-80. 


1731-48. CaTesby, M. The Natural History of Carolina, Florida, and the 
Bahama Islands: containing .... 2 vols. folio, London. Vol. I, 
1731. Vol. II, 1743. 200 plates, aud map. Appendix, 1748. 
This is the editio princeps, which I have not seen. There is a 2d ed. by G. 
Edwards, 1754; a3ded. by the same, folio, 2 vols., London, 1771, with the appendix 
and Linnwanindex which see, infra. See, also, Philos. Trans., xxxvi, 1730, pp. 425- 
434; xxxvii, 1731, pp. 174-178; xxxvii, 1732, pp. 447-450; xxxviii, 1734, pp. 315-318;. 
xxxix, 1735, pp. 112-117; xxxix, 1736, pp. 251-258; xl, 1738, pp. 343-350; xlv, 
1748, pp. 157-173. Seligmann’s Sanumlung, 9 vols. 4to, Niirnberg, 1749-1776, re- 
produces Catesby, together with Edwards. 


1732. MortimerR,C. A Continuation of an Account of an Essay towards a 
Natural History of Carolina and the Bahama Islands, by Mark 
Catesby, F. R.S. with some Extracts out of the fifth Set. < Philos. 
Trans., xxx vii, 1732, pp. 447-450. 

Commentary continues with Nos. 81-100, concluding the birds of vol. I, the 
five next papers relating to vol. II, which has birds only in the Appendix. 


1737. BRICKELL, J. The Natural | History | of | North Carolina. | With 
an | Account | of the | Trade, Manners, and Customs of the | Chris- 
tian and Indian Inhabitants. Il- | lustrated with Copper-Plates, 
whereon are | curiously Engraved the Map of the Country, | several 
strange Beasts, Birds, Fishes, Snakes, | Insects, Trees, and Plants, 
&c.|— | By John Brickell, M. D. | — | Nostra nos in urbe pere- 
grinamur. Cic. | Dublin. | Printed by James Carson, in Coghill’s- 
Court, Dame- | street, opposite to the Castle-Market, For the Au- 
thor, | 1737. 1 vol.8vo. Title, reverse blank, pp. i-vii, 1-408, wood- 
cuts, folding map, and 2 folding plates of animals. 

“Of the Birds”, pp. 171-213.—A cursory but detailed account, descriptive and 
general, of the species known to L several of which are figared on the plates 
above cited. This was at the time, as the alleged author claimed, ‘' the most exact 
Account that is [was] yet known of the Birds that are [were] to be met with in 
North Carolina”; and it constitutes one of the most notable faunal lists of Ameri- 
can birdsof thelast century, comparable to Bartram’s on Florida Birds, Belknap’s 
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1737, BRICKELL, J.—Continued. 
on those of New Hampshire, eto. The names used are all vernacalar. “The 
material for this work was stolen from Lawson with scarcely the disguise of 
change of form.” 

1741, EGepr, H. Det gamle Grdnlands | Nye | Perlustration, | Eller | Na- 
turel-Historie, | Og | Beskrivelse over det gamle Grgniands Situa- 
tion, | Loft, Temperament og Beskaffenhed ; | De gamle Norske 
Coloniers Begyndelse og Undergang der | Samme-Steds, de itzige 
Indbyggeres Oprindelse, Vasen, Leve-Maade og Handteringer, 
samt Hvad ellers Landet | Yder og giver af sig, | saasom Dyer, Fiske 
og Fugle &c. med | hos féyet nyt Land-Caart og andre Kaaber- 
Stykker | over Landets Naturalier og Indbyggernis | Handterin- 
ger, | Forfattet af Hans Egede, | Forhen Missionair udi Grgn- 
land. | — | Kjgbenhavn, 1741. | Trykt hos Johan Christoph Groth, 
hvende paa Ulfelds-platz. 1 vol.sm.4to. 6p.1l., pp. 1-131, + 11., 
map, and 11 pll. 

This is the editio princepe of Egede's celebrated work on Greenland, though 
there are some earlier (1729 and 1730) essays leading up to it, and the titles of 
which begin similarly. There are very numerous editions, in various languages. 
An English ed. of 1745, g. v., is fully cited below.—, , Adskillig slags Se Fugler“, 
Cap. vi, pp. 51-55. 

1744, CHaRLEVorx, F, X. pe. Histoire | et | Description generale deo la 
Nouvelle France, | avec | le journal historique | d’un Voyage fait 
par l’ordre du Roi dans | Amérique Septtentrionnale. | Parle P. De 
Charlevoix, de la Compagnie de Jesus. | Tome premier [-troisiéme]. 
| [Vignette.] | A Paris, | Chez Nyon Fils, Libraire, Quai des Augus- 
tins, & l'Occasion. | — | M. DCC. XLIYV. | Avec approbation et privi- 
lege du roi. 3 vols.4to. Vol.I, 4 p. ll. (2 titles and dedication), 
pp. i-xxvj, 1-664, 9 maps. Vol. II,2 p.UJ., pp.i-xvj, 1-582, 1-56, 8 
maps and 22 pll. (botanical). Vol. III, 2 p. ll., pp. i-xix, j-xiv, 
1-543, 10 maps. 

Vol. III, Des principales espéces des Oiseaux, qu’on voit en Canada, pp. 155 et 
suiv. Aigles, pp. 155,207; Canards, p. 156; Chathuant, p. 155; Corbeaux, p. 155; 
Grués, 156; Oiseaux Monches, pp. 157,158; Perdrix, p. 155; Perroquets, p. 284; 
Picverts, p. 156; Roitelets, p. 156. 

1745. Eaupr, H. A | Description | of | Greenland. | Shewing | The Natural 
History, Situation, Boundaries, | and face of the Country; the Na- 
ture of the | Soil; the Rise and Progress of the old Nor- | wegian 
Colonies; the ancient and modern | Inhabitants; their Genius and 
‘Way of Life, | and Produce of the Soil; their Plants, Beasts, | 
Fishes, &c. | with | A new Map of Greenland. | And | Several Cop- 
per Plates representing different Animals, | Birds and Fishes, the 
Greenlanders Way of Hunting | and Fishing; their Habitations, 
Dress, Sports | and Diversions, &c. | — | By Mr. Hans Egede, , 
Missionary in that Country for twenty five Years. | — | Translated 
from the Danish. | — | London: | Printed for C. Hitch in Pater- 
noster Row; S. Austen in | Newgate-Street; and J. Jackson near 
St. James’s Gate. | MDCCXLY. 1 vol.sm.8vo. pp. xvi, + 2 lL, 220, 
with 12 copperpll. 


Chap. V, pp. 59-65, “ Of the Land Animals, and Land Fowls or Birds of Green- 
land; and how they hunt and kill them.” Chap. VI, pp. 65-99, ‘Of the Green- 
land Sea Animals, and Sea Fowl and Fishes”; especially ‘‘Of Greenland Sea 
Birds”’, pp. 92-99.—See tho orig. ed., 1741. 
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1746. ANDERSON, J. Herrn Johann Anderson, | I. V. D. | und weyland 
ersten Burgermeisters der freyen Kayserlichen | Reichstadt Ham- 
burg, | Nachrichten | von Island, | Grénland und der Strasse Davis, | 
zum wahren Nutzen der Wissenschaften | und der Handlung. | Mit 
Kupfern, und einer nach den neuesten und in diesem Werke ange- | 
,gedenen Entdeckungen, genau eingerichteten Landcharte. | Nebst 
‘einem Vorberichte | von den Lebensumstiuden des Herrn Verfas- 
sers. | [ Vignette.] | Hamburg, | verlegts Georg Christian Grund, 
Buchdr. 1746. 1 vol. sm. 8vo, 8 leaves to a sig. Vignette facing 
title, title, reverse blank, 14 unpaged ll. (‘‘ Vorrede” and ‘ Vor- 
bericht”), pp. 1-328, 3 unpaged ll. (‘‘ Register ”); map, and 4 pll., at 
pp. 43 (birds), 204, 224, 254. 

The author's name may have been Andersen, but is printed Anderson in 
three different editions I have examined. There are numerous editions; besides 
the three I here give (see 1750 and 1756), there are these: German, Frankfurt u. 
Leipzig, 1747; Danish, Copenhagen, 1748; English, London, 1758, folio; and two 
or three French versions of later dates than 1750.—See Cuv., R. A., iii, 331; BOHM., 
Bibl, i, 769; AG. & STRICKL., Bidl., i, 127. 

Nachrichten von Island, Végel, pp. 39-49, Taf. (Tauben, Snériper (Lagopus], Ad- 
ler, Habichte, Falken, Eulen, Raben, See-Meve, Ginse, Enten, Lumme, Geyervo- 
gel (Alca impennis] u.s.w.). Nachrichten von Grénland und der Straat Davis, 
Vogel, pp. 173-184 (Landvégel, Wasservégel; Beschreibung einer Mallemucke 
U. 8. W.). 

1748. Extis, H. A | Voyage | to | Hudson’s-Bay, | by the | Dobbs Galley 
and California, | In the Years 1746 and 1747, | For Discovering a 
North West Passage; | with | An Accurate Survey of the Coast, and 
a short | Natural History of the Country. | Together with | A fair 
View of the Facts and Arguments from | which future finding of 
such a Passage is| rendered probable. | By Henry Ellis, Gent. [| 
Agent for the Proprietors of said Expedition. | To which is pre- 
fixed, | An Historical Account of the Attempts hitherto made | for 
the finding a Passage that Way to the East-Indies. | Illustrated 
with proper Cuts, and a new aud correct Chart | of Hudson’s-Bay, 
with the Countries adjacent. | — | London: | Printed for H. Whit- 
ridge, at the Royal Exchange. | M.DCC.XLVIII. 1 vol.sm. 8vo. 
pp. xxviii, 336, map, and cuts. 

There is also a German translation, Reise nach Hudsous Meerbusen, 8vo, 
Gottingen, 1750, —At pp. 36-41 are described a few species of birds—the Pelican, 
Heathcock, Horned Owl, and White-tailed Eagle being figured on two copper- 
plates. 

1748. Mortimer, C. A Continuation of an Account of an Essay towards a 
Natural History of Carolina, and the Bahama Islands; by Mark 
Catesby, F. R.S. with some Extracts out of the Appendix. < Philos. 
Trans., xlv, 1748, pp. 157-173. 

This concludes Mortimer’s Commentary on Catesby; it treats of the few birds 
given in the Appendix, vol. II. 

1748. [SwatnE, CHARLES.] An | account | of a| Voyage | For the Dis- 
covery of a | North-West Passage | by | Hudson’s Streights, | to 
the | Western and Southern Ocean | of | America. | Performed in 
the Year 1746 and 1747, in the Ship | California, Capt. Francis 
Smith, Commander. | By the Clerk of the California. | Adorned with 
Cuts and Maps. | Vol.I [II]. | London, Printed; | And Sold by Mr 
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1748, [Swarnz, CHARLES. ]—Continued. 


Jolliffe, in St. James’s-street; Mr. Corbett, | in Fleet-street; and 
Mr. Clarke, under the Royal Exchange. | M.DCC.XLVIII. 2 vols. 
sm, 8vo. Vol. 1,1 p.1l., pp. vii, 237. Vol. II, 1 p.1., pp. 326, + 9 ll. 
Maps and cuts in both vols. 

Somewhat ornithological passim. 


1750. ANDERSON, J. Histoire | Naturelle | de L’Islande, | duGroenland, | du 


1753-61. 


Détroit de Davis, | Et d’autres Pays situés sous le Nord, | Tra- 
duite de Allemand | De M. Anderson, de Académie | Impériale, 
Bourg-mestre en Chef | de la Ville de Hambourg. | Par M * *, de 
VAcadémie Impériale, & | de la Societé Royale de Londres. | Pome 
Premier [Second]. | [Device.] | A Paris, | Chez Sebastien Jorry, 
Imprimeur- | ae Quai des Augustins, prés | le Pont S. Michel, 
aux Cigognes. | — | M.DCC.L. | Avec Approbation & Privilége du 
Roi. 2vols.18mo. Vol. I, vignette facing title, pp. i-xl, map, pp. 
1-314, folding pll.i, ii, opp. p. 84 (birds) and p. 188. Vol. II, 1 p.1. 
(title), pp. i-iv, 1-391, unnumbered pll. opp. pp. 54 (birds), 78, 108, 
168, 220. 

See tho orig. ed., 1746; there are said to be later French eds., of 1754 and 1764. 
In the present French ed., the bird-matter of vol. I, relating to Iceland, is at pp. 
77-97, with the samo plate of the Hawk and Owl as in the original ; in vol. II, 
the bird-matter of Greenland is at pp. 49-68, with a large folding plate of Diese 
which is not in the copy of the original edition examined. 


Kam, P. En | Resa | Til | Norra America, | Pa | Kong]. | Swenska 
Wetenskaps | Academiens befallning, | Och | Publici Kostnad, | 
Forrittad | Af Pehr Kalm, | Oeconomiz Professor i Abo, samt Leda- 
mot af | Kongl. Swenska Wetenskaps-Academien. | Tom. I [-III}. 
| — | Med Kongl. Maj:ts Allernadigste Privilegio. | — | Stockholm, 
| Tryckt pa Lars Salvii Kostnad 1753 [1756, 1761]. 3 vols. 16mo size, 
8vo by sigs. Vol. I, 1753, 2 p.1l., pp. 1-484, + 1011.,cutsin text. Vol. 
II, 1756, title, pp. 1-526, + 1111, euts. Vol. III, 1761, title, pp. 1-538, 
+7 lL, cuts, and folded pl. opp. p. 200. 

This is the editio princeps. There are various other eds., g.v., infra; German, 
1754-64; English, 1770-71, 1772, and 1812; Belgic, 2 v.4to, Utrecht, 1772. ‘‘He 
published the account of his journey by intervals, for want of encouragement, 


and fearing the expences of publishing at once, in a country where few booksell- 
ers are found.” 


1754. CatesBy, M. The Natural History of Carolina, [etc.] 2 vols. folio. 


1754-64. 


London, 1754. 

Not seen. ‘This is the 2d ed. , by Edwards. See the orig. ed., 1731-48, and the 3d 
ed., 1771. 

Katm, P. Des Herren | Peter Kalms | Professors der Haus- 
haltungskunst in Aobo, und Mitglie- | des der Kéniglichen schwe- 
dischen Akademie der | Wissenshaften | Beschreibung | der Reise | 
die er | nach dem | nérdlichen Amerika | auf den Befehl gedachter 
Akademie | und dffentliche Kosten | unternommen hat, | der erste 
[-dritte] Theil. | Eine Uebersetzung. | — | Unter dem Kéniglichen 
Pohlnischen und Chur- | fiirstl. Sichsischen allergnidigsten Privi- 
legio. | — | Géttingen | im Verlage der Wittwe Abrams Vanden- 
hoek, 1754 [1757, 1764]. 3 vols. 8vo. Vol. I, 1754, 10 prell.ll., pp. 
1-568, Taf. i-v. Vol. II, 1757, 1 p. 1., pp. 1-592, Taf. i, ii. Vol. II, 
1764, 3 p. 11, pp. 1-648, Taf. i. 
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1754-64. Katm P.—Continued. 

The vols. of this German trarslation severally appeared shortly after the 
successive publications of the original Swedish, 3 vols., 1753-1761. There is a Bel- 
gian version, 2 vols. 4to, 1772, and at least three English ones, by Forster, with his 
notes and additional plates (mammals and birds), 3 vols., London, 1770-1771, and 2 
vols., London, 1772; also, 4to, 1812, in Pinkerton’s Voyages, vol. xiii. See these. 
The present German version is said to be faithfal and exact. 

1756. ANDERSON, J. Beschryving | van | Ysland, | Groenland | en de Straat 
Davis. | Bevattende zo wel ene bestipte bepaling van de ligging 
en | grote van die Eilanden, als een volledige ontvouwing van hun- 
ne | inwendige gesteltenis, vuurbrakende Bergen, heete en war- | me 
Bronnen enz. een omstandig Bericht van de Vruchten | en Kruiden 
des Lands; van de wilde en tamme Landdie- | ren, Vogelen en 
Visschen, de Visvangst der Yslanders | en hunne onderscheide 
behandeling, toebereiding en | drogen der Visschen, voorts het 
getal der Inwoon- | ders, hunnen Aart, Levenswyze en Bezighe- 
den, | Woningen, | Kledingen, Handteering, Arbeid, | Veehoe- 
dery, | Koophandel, Maten en Ge- | wichten, Huwelyks Plechtighe- 
den, Opvoe- | ding hunner Kinderen, Godsdienst, Ker- | ken en Ker- 
kenbestuur, Burgerlyke Rege- | ring, Wetten, Strafoeffeningen en 
wat | wyders tot de Kennis van een Land | vereischt word. | Door 
den Heer | Johan Anderson, | Doctor der Beide Rechten, en in Leven 
eerste Burgermeester | der vrye Keizerlyka Ryksstad Hamburg. | Ver- 
rykt met Platen en een nieuwe naauwkeurige Landkaart der | ont- 
dekkinge, waar van in dit Werk gesproken word. | Uit het 
Hoogduits vertaalt. | Door | J. D. J. | Waar by gevoegt zyn de 
Verbeteringen | Door den Heer Niels Horrebow, | Opgemaakt in 
zyn tweejarig verblyf op Ysland. | [Designs.] | Te Amsterdam, | By 
Jan van Dalen, Boekverkoper op de Colveniersburgwal | by de 
Staalstraat. 1756. 1 vol.sm.4to., Full-page vignette, title, both 
backed blank,7 more unpaged ll. (“ Voorbericht”’), map, pp. 1-286, 
+3 IL (“ Bladwyzer”); with 5 pll. at pp. 34 (birds), 149 (birds), 
172,189, 216. To whichis appended: Verbeteringen | Wegens de | Be- 
schryving | Van het Groot Eyland | Ysland,| Beschreven | Door 
den Heer | Joban Anderson. | Opgemaakt in een tweejarig ver- 
blyf | op dat Eyland, | Door den Heer | Niels Horrebow. 5 unpaged 
11, pp. 1-158. 

See the orig. ed., 1746, and the French version, 1750. In this Dutch version, 
the bird-matter relating to Iceland is at pp. 33-41, with the original plate of the 
Hawk and Owl; that relating to Greenland is at pp. 146-155, with a plate of the 
“ Mallemuk”, which I do not find in my copy of the original. 

1758. Du Pratz, Le P. Histoire | de la | Louisiane, | Contenant la Décou- 
verte de ce vaste Pays; | sa Description géographique; un Voyage 
| dans les Terres; l’Histoire Naturelle; les | Mours, Coftumes & 
Religion des Natu- | rels, avec leurs Origines; deux Voyages | dans 
le Nord du nouveau Mexique, dont | un jusqu’d la Mer du Sud; 
ornée de deux | Cartes & de 40 Planches en Taille douce. | Par M. 
Le Page du Pratz. | Tome premier [-troisisme]. | A Paris, | Chez | 
-++[—|M. DCC. LVIII. 3 vols. 12mo. Vol. I, pp. i-xvj, 1-358, 
Vol. II, 2 p.1l., pp. 1-441. Vol. IIT, 2 p. ll, pp. 1-41-45. With 42 
maps and pll. in all. 

This is the orig. ed.; there are several others; see 1763 and 1774. 

Vol. II, pp. 109-143, contains a commentary on various birds: Chap. 1X, pp. 109- 
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1758. Du Pratz, Le P.—Continued. 

123, Des Oiseaux Carnaciers et Aquatiques. Chap. X, pp. 124-136, Des Oiseaux des 
Bois; Chasse aux Pigeons Ramiers; Leur quantité prodigieuse; Chasse aux 
Etourneaux. Chap. XI (lettered IV), p. 136, seg., Suite des Oiseaux: des armes 
et de la nourriture du Pic-bois; du Colibri ou Oiseau-Mouche; des Insectes 
volans. Several of these species are rudely illustrated. The mattor is very wild, 
and of no account. 3 

1761. CuarLEvorx, F. X. pe. Journal of a Voyage to North America.... 
In a series of Letters to the Duchess of Lesdiguierres. Translated 
from the French of P. de Charlevoix. In two volumes. London, 
printed for R. and J. Dodsley in Pall Mall, 1761. Vol. I, half-title, 
title, and table, pp. viii map + pp. 382. Vol. II, half-title, title, 
and table, pp. viii ++ 380 + (xxvi). 

Not seen—t.tle abridged from Field, who says:—“ This is a translation of the 
third volume of the Histoire de la Nouvelle France. Another edition, and an 
entirely independent translation of Charlevoix’s work, was printed in London, 
1763, entitled Letters to the Duchess of Lesdiguieres. It is printed in a much infe- 
rior manner, and somewhat less complete.” Whence it appears that the present 
work should contain the bird-matter mentioned at 1744, g. v. 

1763. Du Pratz,LeP. The | History | of | Louisiana, | or of | The Western 
Parts | of | Virginia and Carolina: | containing | A Description of the 
Countries that lye | on both sides of the River Missisipi: | with | An 
Account of the settlements, Inhabitants, | Soil, Climate, and Pro- 


ducts. | — | Translated from the French, | (lately published,) | By 
M. Le Page Du Pratz; | with | Some Notes and Observations | re- 
lating to our Colonies. | — | In Two Volumes, | — | Vol. I[I1]. | — | 


London, | Printed f.r T. Becket and P. A. De Hondt | in the Strand. 
MDCCLXIIl. 2 vols. 16mo. Vol.I,2 p.U., pp. i-viii, i-l, map, pp. 
1-368. Vol. II, 4 p.1l., map, pp. 1-272. 
Vol. II, Chap. VII, pp. 75-96," Ot Birds,and Flying Insects.” See the orig. ed.,1758. 
1765. Cranz, D. David Cranz | Historie | von | Grénland | enthaltend | 
Die Beschreibung des Landes und | der Einwohner &c. | insveson- 
dere | die | Geschichte | der dortigen | Mission | der | Evangelischen 
Briider | zu | Neu-Herrnhut | und | Lichtenfels. | — | Mit acht 
Kupfertafeln und einem Register. | — | Barby bey Heinrich Detlef 
Ebers, und in Leipzig | in Commission bey Weidmanus Erben und 
Reich. | 1765. 2 vols. 16mo size, 8 leaves toas:g. Vol. I, 17 p.1l., 
pp.1-512. Vol. II, half-title 1., pp. 5138-1132, +1311. Maps and 
pl. in both vols. 
This is the editio princeps. For the bird-matter, see later eds., 1767 and 1820. 
The author’s name is David Cranz here; David Crantz in all the other editions 
Ihave handled. 
1767. Crantz, D. Historie van Groenland.... 3vols.8vo. Harl. 1767. 
Not seen.—See the English ed. of this date, and especially of 1820. 
1767. CraNtz, D. The History of Greenland, containing .... By David 
Crantz. Translated from the High-Dutch, and illustrated with 
Maps and other Copper-plates. In two Volumes. London, printed 
for the Brethren’s Society for the Furtherance of the Gospel among 
the Heathen, 1767. Vol. I, pp. lix, 405, 2 maps, 5 pll. Vol. II, 1 
p.1, pp. 498, 2 pll. 
Not seen—title abridged from Field, who says that this first English ed. 
is a literal translation of the German, and vastly superior to the late English ed. 


of 1£20, stated to be not only abridged, but interpolated. Field refers to an 
ed. by La Trobe, 1760. For the bird-matter, see the ed. of 1820. 
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1768. Bossu, —. Nouveaux Voyages aux Indes Occidentales; Contenant 
une Relation des differens Peuples qui habitent les environs du 
grand Fleuve Saint-Louis, appele vulgairement le Mississipi; leur 
religion; leur gouvernement, leurs moeurs; leurs guerres & leur 
commerce. Par M. Bossu, Capitaine dans les Troupes de la Marine. 
A Paris, 1768. 2 vols. 12mo. Vol. 1, pp. xx, 244, pl. Vol. II, pp. 
262, 2 pl. 

Not seen—title and collation from Field. This is the orig.ed. See the Eng- 
lish version, 1771. 


1770-71. Katm, P. Travels | into | North America; | containing | Its 
Natural History, and | A circumstantial Account of its Planta- 
tions | and Agriculture in general, | with the | civil, ecclesiastical, 
aud commercial | state of the Country, | The manners of the in- 
habitants, and several curious | and important remarks on various 
subjects. | By Peter Kalm, | Professor of Oeconomy in the Univer- 
sity of Aobo in Swedish | Finland, and Member of the Swedish 
Royal Academy of Sciences. | Translated, into English | By John 
Reinhold Forster, F. A. 8. | Enriched with a Map, several Cuts for 
the Illustration of | Natural History, and some «dditional Notes. 
| — | Vol. I [-IIT]. | — | Warrington: Printed by William Eyres. | 
MDCCLXX. [London; Printed for the Editor; | And Sold by T. 
Lowndes, in Fleet-street. MDCCLXXI.] 3 vols.8ve. Vol. I, War- 
rington, 1770, pp. i-xvi, 1-400-++ 1 p.,1 pl. at p. 322. Vol. II, London, 
1771, pp. 1-352, 4 pll. (3 pli. of birds, not in the orig., nor in the Ger- 
man). Vol. III, London, 1771, pp. i-viii, 4 1., 1-310, 6 11, no pill. 

This is the first English ed. There is another, 2 v. 8°, London, 1772, g. v. 


1771. Bossu, —. Travels | through that part cf | North America | for- 
merly called | Louisiana. | By Mr. Bossu, Captain in the | French 
Marines. | Translated from the French, | By John Reinhold Forster, 
F, A. 8. | Illustrated with Notes relative chiefly to | Natural His- 
tory. To which is added by the translator |... |— | Vol. I [IL]. 
| — | CQuotation.] | — | London: | Printed for T. Davies in Russel- 
street, Covent-Garden. |M DCC LXXI. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I, pp. 
i-viii, 1-407. Vol. II, 1 p.1., pp. 1-432. 

Vol. I, pp. 94-97, is a formal list of a few birds, by the editor, as footnote toa 
mere paragraph of the author’s. At pp. 368-375, the author describes a few 
species, as the Karancro (i. e., Carrion Crow), Flamingo, Stares, Parrots, The Pope 
(Cyanospiza ciris), Cardinal-bird, Hummingbird, Pelican, Spoonbill, etc. The 
matter is not of the slightest consequence. 

1771. CatEsBy, M. The | Natural History | of | Carolina, Florida, | and | 
The Bahama Islands: | containing the figures of | Birds, Beasts, 
Fishes, Serpents, Insects, and Plants: | Particularly, those not 
hitherto described, or incorrectly figured by furmer Authors, | with 
their Descriptions in English and French. | To which is prefixed, | 
A new and Correct Map of the Countries; with Observations on 
their Natural State, | Inhabitants, and Productions. | By the late 
Mark Catesby, F.R.S. | Revised by Mr. Edwards, of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, London. | To the whole is now added a Lin- 
nean Index of the Animals and Plants. | Volume the First [Sec- 
ond]. | [French version of the title follows.] | London. | Printed 
for Benjamin White, at Horace’s Head in F leetstreet. | MDCCLXXI. 
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1771, CaTesBy, M.—Continned. 

Folio. Vol. I, containing the Birds and Plants, 2 p. ll., pp. i-vii, 1-100, + 2 pp. 
of Linnean Index, with pll. 1-100 intercalated with text opposite each page— 
the numeration of the pll. being same as the pagination. Vol. II contains the 
Mammals, etc. ; but the Appendix, pp. 101-120, + 3 pp., contains a few additional 
birds, raising the total number treated to 113. Text in English and French, 
in parallel columns; birds presented under names in both these languages, 
but primarily under Latin polynomial names. This is a later ‘‘revised” and 
bettered edition (original edition, 1731-48), with Linnzan concordance at end of 
each volume. The plates, though violent both in drawing and coloring, like 
the Pl. Enlum., are recognizable almost without exception; most of the species 
treated were described and figured for the first time in the original edition, 
which furnished the source of many Linnwan species. The work is classic, 
conspicuous in merit inter congeneres sui temporis, and indispensable for occa- 
sional consultation. 


1771, Forster, J.R. <A | Catalogue | of the | Animals | of | North America. 
| Containing, | An Enumeration of the known Quadrupeds, Birds, 
| Reptiles, Fish, Insects, Crustaceous and | Testaceous Animals; 
many of which are New, and | never described before. | To which 
are added, | Short Directions | for Collecting, Preserving, and 
Transporting, | all Kinds of | Natural History Curiosities. | By John 
Reinhold Forster, F. A. 8. | — | [Quotation.] | — | London: | Sold by 
B. White, at Horace’s Head, in Fleet-Street. | — | M. DCC. LXXI. 
8vo. pp. 43, pl.i (frontispiece). > Birds. pp. 8-17, 36, 37. 

A scarce tract. It contains, of birds, 2 nominal list of 302 spp., some 
named binomially, others not, with references to Pennant, Catesby, Edwards, ete. 
The list, in connection with those of other classes of animals, is surprisingly 
extensive, besides being the first of its kind. Many of the birds are marked 
“n,s."; these names are given by permission from Pennant's MSS., and this 
is actually the original appearance in print of various species subsequently 
described by Pennant; but as neither scientific names are imposed upon them, 
nor descriptions appended, the brochure remains simply a literary curiosity, 
which need not be referred to except as such. The plate is a fair likeness of 
Falco sparverius. 


1772. Forster, J.R. An Account of the Birds sent from Hudson’s Bay; with 
Observations relative to their Natural History; and Latin Descrip- 
tions of some of the most uncommon. ~< Philos, Trans. Lond., \xii, 
1772, art. xxix, pp. 382-433. 

Fifty-eight species noticed, with descriptive and biographical matter. The 
second part of the article, containing the above-mentioned Latin descriptions, is 
separately entitled ‘‘ Descriptiones Avium Rariorum e Sinu Hudsonis”, and is 
at pp. 423-433. The following seven are new species :—Falco S; adiceus, p. 383; 
Strix Nebulosa, pp. 386, 424; Emberiza Leucophrys, pp. 403, 426; Fringilla Hud- 
sonias, pp. 406, 428; Muscicapa Striata, pp. 406, 428; Parus Hudsonicus, pp. 408, 
430; Scolopax Borealis, pp. 411,431. Several other actually new species are indi- 
cated varietally without names, or under names of other known species to which 
they are wrongly referred. ‘‘ Turdus no. 22”, p. 400, is an early, if not the first, no- 
tice of Scolecophagus ferrugineus, as ‘' Hirundo, 35” is of Petrochelidon lunifrons. 


1772, Kam, P. Travels | into | North America; | containing | its Nat- 
ural History, and | A circumstantial Account of its Plantations | 
and Agriculture in general, | with the | civil, ecclesiastical and com- 
mercial | state of the country, | The manners of the inhabitants, 
and several curious and | important remarks on various subjects. | 
By Peter Kalm, | Professor of Oeconomy in the University of Aobo 
in Swedish Finland, | and Member of the Swedish Royal Academy 
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1772. Katm, P.—Continued. 

of Sciences. | Translated into English | By John Reinhold Forster, 
F, A.S. | Enriched with a Map, several Cuts for the Illustration of 
Natural | History, and some additional Notes. | — | The second edi- 
tion. | — | In two volumes, | Vol. I [II]. | — | London, | Printed for 
T. Lowndes, N° 77, in Fleet-street. 1772. 2 vols.sm.8vo. Vol.I, 
pp. i-xii, 1-414, 6 pll. Vol. I, map, pp. i-iv, 1-423, with 4 ll. of 
index. 

This edition followed immediately after the first English version of 3 vols. 8vo, 
1770-1771.‘ No circumstance interesting to natural] history or to any other part 
of literature has been omitted.” The illustrations, as well as Forster’s notes, 
are additional to the original Swedish. Kalm was a good observer, and told 
what he saw in a straightforward simple way. The book is full of zoological 
matter passim, in which ornithology is fairly represented, not under any special 
head; and these accounts are among the bases of several Linnzan species, 
though largely anticipated by Catesby and Edwards. Among the species noticed 
are the Bluebird, Catbird, Crow, Gull, Hummingbird, Maize-thief (Agelaus), 
Martin, Mockingbird, Partridge, Wild Pigeon, Cardinal Redbird, Snow Bunt- 
ing, Ptarmigan, Swallow (with editor’s excursus on the subaqueous torpidity of 
these birds), Titmouse, Turkey, Whippoorwill, Woodpeckers (list of the latter, 
I, pp. 377-379), ete. Figured in vol. I, Mockingbird and Robin, pl. opp. p. 170; 
Purple Grakle and Red-shouldered Blackbird, pl. opp. p. 368; Wild Pigeon, pl. 
opp. p. 374.—Of. the orig. ed., 1753-61; and German version, 1754-64. 


1774. Curtis, R. Particulars of the Country of Labradore, extracted from 
the Papers of Lieutenant Roger Curtis, of His Majesty’s Sloop the 
Otter, with a Plane-Chart of the Coast. < Philos. Trans. for 1774, 
lxiv, pt. ii, 1774, pp. 372-388. 
Short account of the birds, pp. 377, 378. 


1774. Du Pratz, Le P. The | History | of | Louisiana, | or of | the western 
parts | of | Virginia and Carolina: | Containing a Description of 
the | Countries that lie on both Sides of the River Missisippi: | 
With an Account of the | settlements, inhabitants, soil, climate, 
and products. | — | Translated from the French | Of M. Le Page 
Du Pratz; | With some Notes and Observations relating to our 
Colonies. | — | A new edition. | — | London, | Printed for T. Becket, 
Corner of the Adelphi, in the Strand. | — | MDCCLXXIV. 1 vol. 
8vo. 4 p.1L, pp. i-xxxvi, 1-387, 2 maps. 

In this edition, Chap. VII, ‘ Of Birds and Flying Insects", is at pp. 271-283, 
See orig. ed., 1758. 

1776. Kaum, P. Beskrifning p& Norr-Americanske Mulbirstriidet, Morus 
rubra kalladt. < Kongl. Svensk. Vetens, Acad, Handl., xxxvii, 1776, 
pp. 143-163. 

Mulberries as food of various birds, ete., p. 155. 


1777. CHARLEVOIX, F.X.DE. Histoire de la Nouvelle France, .... Paris, 
1777, 12mo. 


Not seen. 


1778. Carver, J. [Travels, etc.] 

Theeditio princeps ; notseen by me. There are several others, twoof whichare 
fally cited below, 1781 and1796. The work of the celebrated traveller presents 
formal notice and description of about 40 spp. of birds, including the tradi- 
tional ‘‘ Wakon-bird”’, about which various Indian superstitions cluster. 
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1780. Fapricius,O. Favna | Groenlandica, | systematice sistens | Animalia 
Groenlandiae occiden- | talis hactenvs indagata, qvoad nomen | spe- 
cificvm, triviale, vernacvlvmqve; synonyma avcto- | rvm plvrivm, 
descriptionem, locvm, victvm, genera- | tionem, mores, vsvm, captv- 
ramqve singvli, provt | detegendi occasio fvit, maximaqve parte 
secvn- | dvm proprias observationes | Othonis Fabricii | ministri 
evangelii, qvondam Groen- | landis ad Coloniam Friderichshaab, 
posthac Norvagis | Drangedaliae, nvne vero Danis Hopvanti ivtia, 
mem- | bri societatis scientiarvm qvae est Hafniae. | [Design.] | — | 
Hafniae et Lipsiae, | Impensis Joanuis Gottlob Rothe, | avlae atqve 
vnivers. Reg. Bibliopolae. | MDCCLXXX. | 1 vol. 8vo. pp. xvi, 
452, with 1 folded pl. > TI. Aves. pp. 53-124. 

The title is sufficiently explicit. Classification chiefly according to Miiller’s 
Prodrome. Species ostensibly 53 (54); none new; ‘‘Species hactenas ignotas, 
vel saltem a scriptoribus classicis, quatenus mihi notum, nondum descriptas, 


asterisco (*) notaui. ... Ame vel nunquam visae, vel minns rite lustratae, sed 
secundum effatum aliorum allatae signum crucis (t) sibi adiunctum habent” 
(p. xi). 


1781. Carver, J. Travels | through the | interior parts | of | North Amer- 
ica, | in the | years 1766, 1767, and 1768, | By J. Carver, Esq. | Cap- 
tain of a company of provincial | troops during the late | war with 
France. | Illustrated with Copper plates, | coloured. | The third edi- 
tion. | To which is added, Some Account of the | Author, and a 
Copious Index. | London: Printed for C. Dilly, in the Poultry; H. 
Payne, in | Pall-mall; and J. Phillips, in George-Yard, | Lombard- 
Street. | MDCCLXXXI. 1 vol. 8vo. Eng. portrait, 2 p. ll., pp. 1-22, 
+11 11, i-xvi, 1-543 4-10 11, 2 maps,5 pll. > Chap. XVIII. Of the 
Beasts, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and Insects, which are found in the 
interior Parts of North America. pp. 441-494. 

Birds, pp. 466-476.—For notice of this publication, see eds. of 1778 and 1796. 


1782. JerreRsON, T. Notes on the state of Virginia; written in the year 
1781, somewhat corrected and enlarged in the winter of 1782, for 
the use of a foreigner of distinction, in answer to certain queries 
proposed by him respecting 1. Its Boundaries. 2. Rivers. 3. Sea 
Ports. 4. Mountains, &c. [Paris.}] MDCCLXXXII. 8vo. pp.391. 

This first edition of Jefferson's ‘‘ Notes" was printed in Paris for private cir- 
culation (200 copies), without title-page, and is not to be regarded as published. 
I have not seen a copy. Above title is quoted from Bartlett's Catalogue of the 
Library of John Carter Brown. From this camea French version, 1786; some say 
also 1785. For circumstances of the work prior to the regular publication of the 
English edition, sev Bartlett, op. cit., 192; and especially Randall's Life of Jeffer- 
son, vol. i, p. 414 (8vo, New York, 1852).—The date, 1782, is supposed to be that of 
preparation, not of printing, of the work. There have been numerous imprints; 
O'Callaghan's list of them (with some additional data) is as follows :—Ed. of 1782, 
without a title-page, 200 copies [privately printed].—Philadelphia, 1785 {sup- 
posed to be merely circulation there of some of the copies of 1782 ed.].—French 
version, 8vo, Paris, 1785, and Paris, Barrois, 1786.—8vo, London, Stockdale, 1787 
[the first properly published edition, from which Jefferson's List of Birds acquires 
date].—8vo, Philadelphia, Prichard & Hall, 1788.—Philadelphia, 1792.—Philadel- 
phia, Carey, 1794.—8vo, Baltimore, 1800.—8vo, New York, Davis, 1801 (called the 
‘*3d Amer. ed.”, which it is not].—8vo, Philadelphia, Rawle, 1801, ‘1st hot pressed 
ed.”—Boston, Carlisle, 1801, the 8th Amer. ed.—18mo, Boston, Sprague, 1802, the 
9th Amer. ed.—l6mo, Trenton, Wilson & Blackwell, 1803.—New York, 1804.— 
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1782, JEFFERSON, T.—Continued. 
12mo, Philadelphia, Hogan & Thompson, 1815.—Boston, 1829.—16mo, Boston, 
1832.—8vo, Richmond, Randolph, 1853. Also, 8vo, Washington, 1854, being in vol. 
viii of Jefferson's ‘‘ Works”. Many of these eds. are entered in the present 
bibliography ; see some of them, especially 1786 and 1787. 


1785. Pennant, T. Arctic Zoology. | Vol. II. | Class II. Birds. | [Engraving.] 
| Pied Duck, Ne 488, | London: | Printed by Henry Hughes. | 
M. DCC. LXXXV. [Author’s name not on title-page.] 4to. pp. 
187-586, with 7 additional lI. of “ Index” and “ Errata”; pagination 
and numeration of species continued from vol. I, which consists of 
the mammals. Pll. ix—xxiii. 

The whole work, in 3 vols., dates 1784-1787; there is a German translation, 
2 vols. 4to, Leipzig, 177, and a 3d ed., 2 vols. 4to, 1792.—“‘ Designed as a sketch 
of the Zoology ot North America . . . . supplemented by a description 
of the Quadrupeds and Birds of the north of Europe and Asia, from latitude 
60° to the farthest, known parts of the Arctie World, together with those of Kam- 
tschatka and the parts of America visited on the last voyage of the illustrious 
Cook... . inthe form of an Appendix to each genus, and distinguished by a 
fleur de lis; and the species by literal instead of numeral marks which distin- 
guish those of North America” (extract from advertisement in Ist vol.). Two 
Divisions, of Land aud Water Birds; 8 Orders, 59 genera, ostensibly 510 num- 
bered North American species, with one additional under ‘‘ Errata,” and numerous 
others of Europe and Asia not enumerated ; all given only under English names— 
more’s the pity !—with moderately full Latin and other synonymy and reterences ; 
text descriptive, geographical, historical, and biographical, inventoricd with 
marginal annotations. Many of the species are the bases of subsequent 
binomial names of Gmelin and Latham; important in this regard! The plates 
are as follows :—pL. ix, St. John’s and Chocolatc-colored Falcons; pl. x, Swallow- 
tailed Falcon; pl. xi, Red, Mottled, and Barred Owls; pl. xii, Baltimore Oriole, 
3,9, nest; pl. xiii, Ferrugineous Wovdpeck and ‘ Canada” [but the figure and 
description are cleurly of those of the Carolina] Nuthatch; pl. xiv, Passenger 
and Carolina Pigeon; pl xv, Varied Thrush; pl. xvi, Spotted Grosbeak and 
White Crowned Bunting; pl. xvii, Black Throated and Cinereous Bunting; pl. 
xviii, Aculeated Swallow and Long-winged Goatsucker; pl. xix, Eskimanx Cur- 
lew and Little Woodcock ; pl. xx, Clapper Rail and Semipalmated Snipe; pl. xxi, 
American Avocet; pl. xxii, Pied-billed Grebe and Marbled Guillemot; pl. xsiii, 
Faleated Duck and Western Duck. 


1786. JEFFERSON, T. Observations | sur | La Virginie, | Par M. J***. | 
Traduites de Vanglois | [par Abbé Morellet]. | [Vignette.] | A 
Paris, | Chez Barrois, [etc.] | — | 1786. 12mo. 2.1L, pp. viii, 290, 
11., map, table. 

A copy of the privately printed edition of 1782 having been surreptitiously 
obtained, this French version was made, printed, and published in advance of 
the authentic English edition of 1747. See what is said under heads of the edi- 
tions of 1782 and 1787. The French revision is utterly condemned by Jefferson 
(see Randall's Life, vol.i, p.414). The bird-matter in this ed. is at pp. 92-99. 


1787, CLavicERO, F. 8. Tho | History | of | Mexico. | Collected from | 
Spanish and Mexican Historians, | from | Manuscripts, and Ancient 
Paintings of the Indians. | Illustrated by | Charts, and other Copper 
Plates. | To which are added, | Critical Dissertations | on the | 
Land, | the Animals, | and Inhabitants of Mexico. | By Abbé D. 
Francesco Saverio Clavigero. | Translated from the Original Ital- 
ian, | By Charles Cullen, Esq. | In Two Volumes. | Vol. I [IT]. | 
London, | Printed for G.G.J.and J. Robinson, No, 25, Pater-noster 
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1787, CLavicERo, F. 8.—Continued. 

Row. | MDCCLXXXVII. 2vols.4to. Title-l., pp. i-xxxii, 2 IL, pp. 
1-476. Vol. II, 211, pp. 1-463. 2 maps and 25 pll. 

Vol. I, Book 1, Sect. xi, pp. 46-56, ‘‘ Birds of Mexico”, with figure of the “King 
of the Zopilots” on pi, iv. 

The “second edition’ of Cullen’s translation is cited beyond, 1807; there is a 
Philadelphia ed., 3 vols. 8vo, Dobson, 1817, and doubtless others.—According to 
the Bibliographies accessible as I write, the orig. ed., in Italian, dates 1780-81, 
4 vols. 4to. There is a German ed., Geschichte von Mexico, etc., 2 vols. 8vo, 
Leipzig, 1789-90; and several Spanish ones. 


1787. JEFFERSON, T. Notes | on the | State of Virginia. | Written by 
Thomas Jefferson. | Illustrated with | A Map, including the States 
of Virginia, | Mary- | land, Delaware and Pennsylvania. | — | Lon- 
don: | printed for John Stockdale, opposite | Burlington-House, 
Piccadilly. | M. DCC. LXXXVII. 1 vol. 8vo. 2p.11., pp. 382, map, 
and folded table. 

Contains, pp. 113-118, a nominal list of the birds of the State, 77 in number, 
under Linnean, Catesbyan, and popular names, with references to Brisson's 
Oiseaux; a few others mentioned at end of the list.—The original draft of the 
work, which bears date 1782, was printed (200 copies) for private circulation, 
without title-page, and cannot be considered as published. There was an anony- 
mous French version in 1786. The English edition of 1767 being the first one 
published with sanction of the author, and avowed by him, is the one from which 
Jefferson's List of the Birds acquires its proper date (see the eds. of 1782 and 1786). 


1787. PENNANT, T. Pennant’s Arktische Zoologie.—Thiergeschichte der 
nérdlichen Polarlinder aus dem Englischen des Herrn Thom. Pen- 
nant, mit Anmerkungen und Zusitzen durch E. A. W. Zimmermann. 
2 vols. 4to. Leipzig. 1787. 

Not seen—title at second-hand, illiteral and defective. 


1788, JEFFERSON, T. Notes | on the | State | of Virginia. | Written by 
Thomas Jefferson. | — | Philadelphia: | Printed and Sold by Prich- 
ard and Hall, [etc.] | — | M. DCC. LXXXVIII. 1 vol. 8vo. 2p.ll., 
pp. 244, 1 table. 

A scarce edition. The bird-matter is at pp. 71-77, 


1788. LoskiEL, G. H. [History of his mission, etc.] ... 
Not seen.—This is the date of the German orig. ed. ; see the English ed., 1794. 


1791. Bartram, W. Travels | through | North & South Carolina, | Geor- 
gia, | East & West Florida, | the Cherokee Country, the extensive | 
Territories of the Muscogulges, | or Creek Confederacy, and the | 
Country of the Chactaws; | containing | an account of the soil and 
natural | productions of those regions, toge- | ther with observations 
on the | manners of the Indians. | Embellished with copper-plates. 
| — | By William Bartram. | Philadelphia: | printed by James & 
Jobnson, | M,pco,xcr. 1 vol. 8vo. 1 p.1, pp. i-xxiv, 1-522, pll. 

The next edition was issued at London, and there was asecond Londoned., dated 
1794. The ed. of Dublin, 1793, was a mere reprint of the Ist London ed. The 
work was translatedinto German, and published at Berlin, in 1793, as thexth vol. 
of the Magazin von merkwiirdigen neuen Reisebeschreibungen, with the editor’s 
(Zimmerman’s) commentary. A French version appeared in 1799. I give all 
these except tbe 1st London ed. 

Contains ornithological matter passim, and especially, at pp. 288-296, a Cata- 
logue of Birds of Eastern United States, in which many species are named 
asnew. For a complete exposition uf the ornithology of this work, of. Cougs, 
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1791. BARTRaAM, W.—Continued. 

Proc, Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1875, pp. 338-358; ALLEN, Am. WNat., x, Jan., 1875; 
Covss, Am. Nat., x, Feb., 1875. Among Bartram’s new binomial names are the 
following :—Striz arcticus, 8. acclamator, S. peregrinator, Vultur sacra, V.atratus, 
p.289; Falco regalis, F. piscatorius, F. aquilinus, F. gallinarius, F. pullarius, F. 
niger, F. ranivorus, F. glaucus, F. subcerutius, Oorvus carnivorus, 0. maritimus, 
0. frugivorus, O. floridanus, p. 290; Gracula purpurea, Ouculus carolinensis, Sitta 
varia, Oerthia rufa, O. picta, Lanius griscus, L. garrulus, Muscicapa nunciola, M. 
cristata, M. rapax, M. subviridis, p. 289bis; MW. tatrix, M. sylvicola, Alauda cam- 
pestris, A. migratoria, Turdus lodes, T. mini , Merula fl la, M. mari- 
landica, Garrulus australis, Lucar (n. g.) lividus, Meleagris americanus (called M. 
occidentalis at p. 83), Tetrao tympanus, T. minor, p. 290 bis; Emberiza livida, E. 
varia, Carduelus americanus, O. pinus, O. pusilus, Fringilla rufa, F. fusca, Passer 
domesticus, P. palustris, P. agrestis, Oalandra pratensis, Steruus predatorius, S. ster- 
corarius, Motacilla fluviatilis, M. domestica, M. palustris, M. caroliniana, Regulus 
griceus, p. 291; RB. peregrinus, Ruticilla americana, Parus cristatus, P. luteus, P. 
varius, P. cedrus, P. peregrinus, P. aureus, P. viridis, P. griccus, Hirundo eccrdo, 
Caprimulgus lucifugus, 0. amerii , Grus cl tor, p. 292; G. pratensis, Ardea 
immaculata, A. mugitans, A. el tor, A. parva, Tantalus pictus, T. ichthyophagus; 
p.293; Numenius americana, N. fluvialis, N. cinereus, Tringa rufa, T. cinerea, T. 
maculata, T. fusca, T. parva, Morinella americana, Anser branta, Anas subcerulea, 
A. 1 phala, A. dacuta, A. principalis, p. 294 (‘'492"); A. migratoria, A. 
Jistulosa, Oolymbus migratorius, C. floridanus, O. colubrinus, O. musicus, Larus 
alber, L. griceus, Onocratalus americanus; Petreila pintada, p. 295; Oharadrius 
maculatus, O. minor, Fulica floridana, p. 296, spp. nn.—some of which are tenable 
by all the rules, while others [ never claimed to be so, Barton’s “Fragments”, 
1799, g.v.,isa valuable commentary on Bartram. 

1791. Mearss, J. Voyages | Made in the Years 1788 and 1789, | from China 
to the N. W. coast of America: | with | an introductory narrative | 
of | a voyage | Performed in 1786, from Bengal, | in the Ship 
Nootka. | To which are annexed, | observations on the probable ex- 
istence | of | a north west passage. | And some account of | the trade 
between the north west coast of America | and China; and the latter 
country and | Great Britain. | — | By John Meares, Esq. | — | Vol. I 
[II]. | — | London: | printed at the Logographic Press; | and sold 
by | J. Walter, No. 169, Piccadilly, opposite Old Bond Street. | 1791. 
2 vols. sm. 8vo. pp. i-xii, i-lxxii, 1-363, maps, pl. Vol. II, 2p.0., 
pp. 1-332, + 32 unpaged ll. (Appendix), maps. 

Slightly ornithological passim; e. g., Vol. I, Chap. XXII, ‘‘ Various Kinds of 
Birds.—Aquatio Fowls”, p. 29. 

1792. BeLxnap, J. The | History | of | New-Hampshire. | Vol. III. | Con- 
taining a geographical description of | the State; | with sketches of 
its natural | history, productions, | 1mprovements, and | present 
state of Society and Manners, | laws and government. | By Jeremy 
Belknap, A. M. | Member of the Philosophical Society in Phila- 
del- | phia, and of the Academy of Arts and Sciences | in Massachu- 
setts. | Printed at Boston, for the Author, | by Belknap and Young, | 
State street. | — | MDCCXCII. Sm. 8vo. pp. 1-480, 1-8. > Chapter 
X. Native Animals: Birds. pp. 165-174, 

The whole work is in 3 vols., of which vol. III alone is here cited. There is 
said to be another ed., 8vo, Boston, 1813. 

Annotated list of 123 spp. of birds of New Hampshire. ‘‘ The most full, which 
has been collected, but cannot boast of perfection.” Picus maculosus, p. 166; 
Oharadrius maculatus, p. 169; Fringilla grisea, Muscicapa fusca, p. 173, spp. nn., 
put no descriptions. I have seldom seen this work mentioned with reference to 
ornithology, its connection with which is scarcely recognized. 
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1792. CartTwriGHtT, G. A | Journal | of | Transactions and Events, | during 
a | residence of nearly sixteen years | on the | Coast of Labrador; | 
containing | many interesting particulars, | both of the | Country 
and its Inhabitants, | not hitherto known. | Illustrated with proper 
charts. | — | By George Cartwright, Esq. | — | In three volumes. 
}—| Vol. I [-I1I}. | — | Newark:[... . | —| 1792. 3vols. 4to. 
Vol.I, 1p.1., pp. i-viii, 1-287. Vol. I, pp. i-x, 1-505. Vol. ITI, pp. i-x, 
1-248, [1]-[15]. 

Contains informal notices of mammals and birds passim. 


1792, Pennant, T. Arctic Zoology, etc. ... London, 1792. 2 vols. 4to. 
This I have not seen, and can say nothing about. See the orig. ed., 1785. 


1793. BartRAM, W. Travels | through | North and South Carolina, | Geor- 
gia, | East and West Florida, | the Cherokee Country, | the exten- 
sive Territories of the Muscogulges | or Creek confederacy, | and the 
country of the Chactaws, | Containing an account of the soil and 
natural produc- | tions of those regions; | together with observa- 
tions on the manners of the Indians. | Embellished with copper- 
plates. | — | By William Bartram. | — | Dublin: | for J. Moore, W. 
Jones, R. McAllister, and J. Rice. | — | 1793. lvol. 8vo. pp. xxiv, 
520, with 6 11. index, pll. 


See the orig. ed.,1791. This Dublin ed. is said to be a mere reprint of the first 
London ed., identical therewith in title, size, pagination, plates, and index. 


1793. Bartram, W. William Bartram’s | Reisen | durch | Nord- und Siid- 
Karolina, | Georgien, Ost- und West-Florida, | das Gebiet | der 
Tscherokesen, Krihks und Tschaktahs, | nebst umstandlichen 
Nachrichten | von den Einwohnern, dem Boden und den Natur- 
produkten | dieser wenig bekannten grossen Linder. | — | Aus 
dem Englischen. | — | Mit erliiuternden Anmerkungen | von | E. 
A. W. Zimmermann, | Hofrath und Professor in Braunschweig. 
1 vol.sm.8vo. pp. i-xxvi,11., 1-469, pl. = Magazin von merk- 
wiirdigen neuen Reisebeschreibungen u. s. w. Zehnter Band. Ber- 
lin, 1793. 

See the orig. ed., 1791. In this edition, Bartram’s list of Birds is at pp. 279-294, 
and other bird-matter follows to p. 301. The list is partly given in the English, 
partly translated, annotated with references to Seligmann’s Catesby, and other- 
wise bedevilled by the editor, who undertakes to identify most of Bartram's 
species, and succeeds in many cases. Of Bartram’s genus Lucar he remarks 
very pertinently, ‘Dies Wort ist mir unbekannt, vielleicht ein Druckfehler.” 


1794, BarTRAaM, W. Travels | through | North and South Carolina, | Geor- 
gia, | East and West Florida, | the Cherokee country, | the ex- 
tensive Territories of the Muscogulges | or Creek confederavy, | and 
the country of the Chactaws. | Containing | an account of the soil 
and natural produc- | tions of those regions; | together with | ob- 
servations on the manners of the Indians. | Embellished with 


copper-plates. | — | By William Bartram. | — | The second edition 
in London. | —| Philadelphia: Printed by James and Johnson. 
1791. | London: | Reprinted for J. Johnson, in St. Paul’s Church- 
Yard. |—| 1794. 1 vol. 8vo, pp. i-xxiv, 1-520, + 4 ll.; map, 


frontispiece, and 7 pll. 

See the orig. ed.,1791. In the present edition, which is substantially the 
same as the original, the list of birds is at pp. 285-294, and bird-matter continues 
to p. 300; also occurs passim, as in the original. 
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1794, LosxieL, G. H. History | of the | Mission | of the | United Breth- 


ren | among the | Indians in North America. | — | In Three 
Parts. | — | By | George Henry Loskiel. | — | Translated from the 
German | by Christian Ignatius La Trobe. | — | London: | printed 


for the Brethren’s Society for the | Furtherance of the Gospel: | sold 
at No. 10, Nevil’s Court, Fetter Lane; | and by John Stockdale, 
opposite Burlington House, | Piccadilly. | — | 1794. 1 vol.sm. 8vo. 
Part I, pp. i-xii, map, 1-159. Part II, pp. 1-234. Part III, pp. 1-233, 
+ 11 unpaged ll. of index and ads. 

Orig. German ed., 1788; in the present one, PartI, Chap. VII, ‘‘ Birds”’, pp. 89-94, 
there are remarks upon a few large or otherwise conspicuous species, such as 
would be likely to attract the casual observation of a missionary. These are 
presented for the most part under binomial Latin as well as vernacular names. 
The ubiquitous ‘‘ Wakon bird”’, here called ‘the bird of the Great Spirit, and 
probably aspecies of the bird of paradise", reappears, clothed in a very gorgeous 
description. 


1794, Wituiams, 8. Natural and Civil History of Vermont. ... 
Walpole, N.H. 1794. 8vo. 
Not seen. There is a later edition, 1809, g.v. About a dozen pages are said to 
be devoted to the birds of the State, some 50 species being treated, under tech- 
nical names, with various notes. 


1795, Hearne, 8. A | Journey | from | Prince of Wales’s Fort in Hudson’s 
Bay, | to | the Northern Ocean. | Undertaken | by order of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, | for the Discovery | of copper mines, A North- 
west passage, &c. | In the years 1769, 1770, 1771, & 1772. | — | By 
Samuel Hearne. |— | London: | printed for A. Strahan and T. 
Cadell: | And Sold by T. Cadell Jun. and W. Davis, (Successors to | 
Mr. Cadell,) in the Strand. | 1795. 1vol.large4to. pp. i-xliv, 1-458, 
11.,9 maps and views. >Birds. Chap. X. pp. 398-448. 

“The account of the principal quadrupeds and birds that frequent those North- 
ern regions in summer, as well as those which never migrate, though not de- 
scribed in a scientific manner, may not be entirely unacceptable to the most sci- 
entific zoologists,” says the author modestly, in his pretace; and I entirely agree 
with him. He gives a good, faithful account of his observations on some fifty 
or more species, among them the notable ‘‘ Horned Wavey” (p. 442), which after- 
ward became Anser rossit of Baird. Tho whole story of “ honest old Hearne” 
is interesting as well as veracious, and may be profitably consulted to this day. 


1796. CarveR, J. Three years | Travels | through the | interior parts | of | 
North America, | for more than | five thousand miles; | containing | 
an account of the great lakes, and all the lakes, islands, | and rivers, 
Cataracts, mountains, minerals, | soil and vegetable productions of 
the North- | west regions of that vast continent; | with a | descrip- 
tion of the Birds, beasts, | reptiles, insects, and fishes | peculiar to 
the country. | Together with a concise | history of the genius, man- 
ners, and customs | of the Indians inhabiting the lands that lie | ad- 
jacent to the heads and to the westward | of the great river Missis- 
sippi; | and an appendix, | describing the uncultivated parts of 
America that | are the most proper for forming settlements. | — ; 
By Captain Jonathan Carver, | of the provincial troops in Amer- 
ica. |—| Philadelphia: | Published by Key & Simpson ;—1796, 
1 vol. “8vo” (half-sheets, 4 1. to a sig.). pp. i-xx, 1-360, 1-20. 
>Chap. XVIII. >Of the Birds. pp. 309-316, 
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1796. Carver, J.—Continued. 

’ A list of about 40 species, with formal notice of half as many, most of which 
are identifiable. Here, as in some other works of the period, appears the cele- 
brated ‘‘Wakon bird” (p. 314), an object of superstition among the Indians, 
which has taxed the guessing faculty of ornithologists to no avail. Parts of 
the description suit Milvulus; but the bird is probably fictitious, the account 
being drawn from ‘‘ made-up” specimens used for religious or ornamental pur- 
poses.—See earlier eds., 1778, 1781. 

1796, Hearne, 8. A | Journey | from | Prince of Wales’s Fort, | in Hudson’s 
Bay, | to | the Northern Ocean. | Undertaken | by order of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. | For the discovery of | copper mines, a north 
west passage, &c. | In the Years 1769, 1770, 1771, & 1772. | — | By 
Samuel Hearne. | — | Dublin: | Printed for P. Byrne, No. 108, and 
J. Rice, No. 111, | Grafton-street. | — | 1796. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. i-], 
1-459, 1 p., 9 maps and plans. 

See the orig. ed., 1795. In the present ed., the bird-matter is at pp. 399-450, 
Same as the original, excepting in form. There is said to be another ed., 1807. 


1797. Bosc, L. A.G. Description des objets nouveaux d’Histoire Naturelle 


trouvés dans une traversée de Bordeaux 4 Charlestown [S. Car. }. 
< Bull. Soc, Philom., 1797, p. 9. 


Not seen. 
1799. Barton, B.S. Fragments | of the | Natural History | of | Pennsyl- 
vania. |—| By Benjamin Smith Barton, M.D. | Correspondent- 


Member of the Society of the Antiquaries of Scotland; Member | of 
the American Philosophical Society ; Fellow of the American Acad- 
emy | of Arts and Sciences of Boston; Corresponding Member of 
the | Massachusetts Historical Society; Member of the Phy- | sical 
Society of Jena; one of the Foreign Members | of the Linnzan 
Society of London; | and | Professor of Materia Medica, Natural 
History and Botany, | in the | University of Pennsylvania, | — | 
Part First. | — | Neglecta, —sparsa colligit, utilia seligit —. | Bag- 
livi. | Que Presenti Opusculo desunt suppleat Atas. | Quintilian. | 
— | Philadelphia: | Printed, for the author, by Way & Groff, | No. 
48, North Third-Street. | 1799. Folio. Paper-cover title; other title, 
dedication, introduction, = pp. i-xviii; and pp. 1-24 of main text. 
No more published. Very scarce. Copy in Congressional Library, formerly 
presented to the National Institute of Washington by the author’s son, Thomas 
Pennant Barton. This tract, a mere ‘‘fragment”’, as the author says, is one of 
the most notable special treatises on North American ornithology of the last cen- 
tury. The author had every qualification of a great naturalist except success, 
his actual achievements being far from commensurate with his eminent ability 
and erudition. He seems to have lacked the faculty of utilizing what he knew; 
like a saturated solution wanting some slight circumstance to crystallize, the 
result was never realized. Had Barton reaped what he sowed, the fatherhood of 
American ornithology would be put back of Wilson. As it is, his work remains 
about on @ par with that of Bartram in present significance, and its author is to- 
day chiefly known in ornithology by having proposed for the Barn Swallow the 
name Hirundo horreorum, which has been current sinc6 Baird revived it in 1858. 
The whole tract is ornithological—a bird-picture drawn in the vicinity of Penn- 
sylvania. The “Introduction”, in effect, is chiefly an essay on migration, alleged 
torpidity, etc., based on extensive personal observation, set forth with elegance, 
erudition, and veracity. The main text consists, forthe most part, of a calendary 
enumeration of the migratory birds of Pennsylvania, collated with the progress 
of vegetation and various meteorological and miscellaneous observations. The 
birds are treated in two categories: Sect.I, The Spring and Summer Birds of 
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1799, Barton, B. S.—Continued. 
Passage. Sect. II. Autumnal and Winter Birds of Passage. Sect. III is an an- 
notated List of the resident Birds of Pennsylvania, occupying tw folios. Then 
follow ional or idental residents, occasional visitants, and ‘Additions ”’. 
The “Appendix”, pp. 15-24, contains observations on the greater number of the 
birds which are mentioned in the preceding tables. 

Barton was a strict binomialist; his nomenclature, however, is very imperfect, 
being modelled closely after Bartram; his tract, in fact, furnishes a valuable 
commentary on Bartram, and a quasi-concordance of the Bartramian nomencla- 
ture. Some new names are given to birds, in Sects. I and II, as follows, though 
mostly without proper description, if any :—Fringilla domestica, p. 1, no descr., 
= Spizella socialis; F. exilis,p.1,no descr. (undetermined); F. pinus [Bartram], 
p. 1, no descr., = Ohrysomitris pinus ; Certhia familiaris, p. 3 [necauct.], no descr., 
= Troglodytes aédon V., = Motacilla domestica Bartram ; Oerthia floridana, p. 5, no 
deser., = Thryothorus ludovicianus ; Stria diurnalis, p. 9, no descr., indet.; these 
being those which are marked “ mihi” in the calendar, though some of them are 
Bartram’s, and though the calendar also includes some other names I never saw 
elsewhere. None of these are described at all. In Sect. III, where the birds are 
noted ‘‘in the order of the Linnzan arrangement ”’, and especially in the ““Appen- 
dix”. we find a much better state of things; some new names occurring accom- 
panied by sufficient description to entitle them to recognition, like Hirundo hor- 
reorum for example, and many other species of Bartram's being here identified 
and described under their Bartramian names. Whence it is obvious, thatthose 
who fight shy of Bartram’'s names, for whatever reason, must take a number of 
them on Barton's characterization. The following commentary will make the 
point clear at which I aim :— 

Page 11. 

“FaLco REGALIS of Bartram. Travels. Great Gray Eagle. Thisis our largest 
Eagle.” (Obviously = Haliaétus leucocephalus, juv.) 

‘“FaLco AQUILINUS of Bartram. Travels. Great Red-Tailed Hawk. This is 
the largest species of Hawk hitherto discovered in Pennsylvania. The tail is of 
a red brick color.’ (Now, those who refuse to accept the specific term aquilinus 
from Bartram, 1791, may say BUTEO AQUILINUS (Barton, 1799)! instead of 
B. borealis Vieill.) 

“Fatco GLaucus of Bartram. Travels.” (Bartram's description is repeated. 
Now, those who decline to have anything to do with Bartram, on the ground of 
his untenable nomenclature, will necessarily observe that ELANUS GLAUCUS 
(Barton, 1799)! must replace #. leucurus Temm.) 

“STRIX VARIUS of Bartram. MS.” (The description clearly indicates that 
this is a synonym of S. nebulosa Forster, 1772.) 

“TLANIUS COLLURIO? Red-backed Shrike.’ (Apparently intended for the 
young plumage of L. borealis. ) 

“Corvus cornong, Carrion Crow. (Crow) This is the Corvas frugivorus of 
Bartram.” (As I recently contended in Pr. Phila. Acad., 1875, 346.) 

‘“‘CERTHIA Fusca of Bartram. MS. Brown-Creeper.” (Fully described. A 
synonym of Certhia rufa Bartram, Trav., 1791,= O. familiaris auct.) 

Page 13. 

‘‘PSITTACUS PERTINAX? MTlinois Parrot? Either this or some other species of 
the genus deserves to be mentioned among the birds of Pennsylvania.” (Obvi- 
ously referring to Oonurus carolinensis.) 

Page 15. 

“Muscicapa Fusca. Thisis the Muscicapa nunciola of Bartgam. Travels.” 

“ALAUDA BUBRA. The Alauda migratoria of Bartram. Travels. The Alauda 
fusca of the same gentleman.” 

‘“FRINGILLA DOMESTICA (mihi). Motacilla domestica, or Regulus rufus of Bar- 
tram. Travels. Invery mild winters, this sociable domestic little bird continues 
with us. Itis the earliest of our spring singing birds. Its note is tremulous 
and agreeable. Catesby has figured it, Vol. i, P.35.” (This is very uncertain; 
Catesby’s pl. 35 has been supposed to be Spizella pusilla, but never satisfactorily 
identified, and Bartram’'s Motacilla domestica is the House Wren.) 
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1799. Barron, B. 8.—Continued. 

‘CPRINGILLA FERRUGINEA. I suspect this is the Hedge-Sparrow of Lawson, P 
144. It isthe Fringilla rufaof Bartram. Travels. Edwards calls it Little Spar- 
row. PL 354. In New-York it is called the Shepard.” (Wilson calls the Fox 
Sparrow (Passerella iliaca) “rufa” in one place, after Bartram, and ‘‘ ferraginea” 
in another, probably after Barton. But what bird Barton means here is not 
evident.) 

“ PRINGILLA EXILIs (sp. n.]. This a good deal resembles the Motacilla Regulus, 
or Golden-crested Wren. Perhaps, they are the same.” (Not identifiable.) 

“GRACULA QUISCULA?” (The author carefully distinguishes two species of 
Grakles, oue being the common Crow Blackbird (Q. purpureus), the other, here 
called * G. quiscula?”, after Bartram, being evidently the Q. major of authors, 
or the Boat-tailed Grakle.) 

Page 17. 

“HIRUNDO RUSTICA? This is not the Hirundo rustica of Europe. It wants a 
name. It may be called Hirundo horreorum, from its so generally frequenting 
our barns to build its nest.” 

Page 18. 

“ MOTACILLA TROGLODYTES? This is the Motacilla palustris, or Regulus mi- 
nor, of Bartram. Travels.” (That is, Cistothorus palustris.) 

‘“CERTHIA FAMILIARIS (mihi). I now suspect, that this is no other than the 


Certhia familiaris of Linnzwus,”’... (But it certainly is not, if he means the 
same bird he called “C. familiaris”’ on p. 3.) 

‘*LANIUS TYRANNUS. This I rather ider as a species of Muscicapa. Itmay 
be called Muscicapa rex” (sp. n. =carolinensis Gm.). 

Page 20. 


“CERTHIA FLORIDANA (mibi). This bird I do not find figured or described. It 
is mentioned by Mr. Bartram (Zravels), under the name of Motacilla coroliniana, 
or Regulus magnus,” etc. (Full description follows. The bird is evidently Thry- 
othorus ludovicianus (Lath.).) 

“Fringilla pinus (mihi).” (Given as a new species; but the name Carduelus 
pinus occurs in Bartram for the same species.) 


1799. Bartram, W. Voyage | dans les parties sud | de Amérique | septen- 
trionale ; | Savoir: les Carolines septentrionale et méridio- | nale, 
la Georgie, les Florides orientale et | occidentale, le pays des Chero- 
kées, le vaste | territoire des Muscogulges ou de la confédé- | ration 
Creek, et le pays des Chactaws; | Contenant des détails sur le sol et 
les productions natu- | relles de ces contrées, et des observations sur 
les meurs des Sauvages qui les habitent. | Par Williams [sic] Bar- 
tram. | Imprimé 4 Philadelphie, en 1791, et & Londres, | en 1792, 
et trad. de l’angl. par P. V. Benoist. | Tome Premier [Second]. | A 
Paris, | Chez } Carteret et Brosson, libraires, rue Pierre- | Sarrasin, 
n® 13 et 7. | {Dugour et Durand, rue et maison Serpente. | An VII. 
[1799.] 2 vols. sm. 8vo. Vol. I, half-title, frontispiece, title, pp. 
1-457, 11., map, and pil. Vol. II, half-title, title, pp. 1-436, 1 1., pl. 

See the orig. ed.,1791. In this French version, the list of birds is in vol. IT, at 


pp. 40-56, and bird-matter continues to p. 66; also occurs elsewhere, as in the 
original. 


1800. D’Errs, C. D. R. Memoirs | of | Charles Dennis Rusoe D’Eres, | 
A Native of Canada; | Who was with the Scanyawtauragabroo- 
ote | Indians eleven years, with a particular | account of his Suf- 
erings, &c. during | his tarry with them, and his safe | return 
to his Family Connec- | tions in Canada; } to which is added | An 
Appendix, | containing | A brief account of their Persons, Dress, 


29 | 


1800. 


1800. 


1801. 


1801. 


1802. 


1802. 


1803. 
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D’Ergs, C. D. R.—Continued. 
| Manners, Reckoning, Time, Mode of Govern- | ment, &c. Feasts, 
Dances, Hunting, Wea- | ponsof War, &c. Making Peace, Diversions, 
| Courtship, Marriage, Religious Tenets, | Mode of Worship, Dis- 
eases, Method of | Cure, Burying their Dead, Character | of the 
Scanyawtauragahrooote Indians, | Particular Description of the 
Quadru- | peds, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles and Insects, | which are to 
be met with on and in the | vicinity of Scanyawtauragahrooote | 
Island. | — | Copy Right Secured. | — | Printed for, and Sold by 
Henry Ranlet, Exeter. | — | 1800, 1 vol. sm.12mo. pp. i-vi, 7-176. 

Chapter XV, on the quadrupeds, birds, etc. (pp. 170-173), names many kinds of 
the latter, and describes more particularly the Blackbird, Hummingbird, the 
Whetsaw (Coccygus erythrophthalmus?), and the famous ‘t Wacon-bird”. The 
description of the latter is not reconcilable with any known species, but, in the 
light of other accounts of the same bird, may be doubtfully considered a bint of 
Milvulus forficatus. Field says of our author that ‘‘ his narrative is at all events 
little better than a fiction”. 

JEFFERSON, T. Jefferson’s | Notes, | on the State of Virginia; | with 
the | Appendixes—complete. | — | To which is gubjoined, | [ete.] 
| — | Baltimore: | Printed by W. Pechin, [etc.] | 1800. 1 vol. 8vo. 
pp. 1-194, (1)-(53), [1]-[21] (three separate paginations). 

In this edition, the list of the birds is at pp. 72-77. 


JEFFERSON, T. Notes | on the | State of Virginia. | — | By Thomas 
Jefferson. | — | First hot-pressed edition. | — | Philadelphia. | R. T. 
Rawle, Publisher,—June, 1801. | John Thompson, Printer. 1 vol. 
8v0o. 2p.L, pp. 436, 56, frontisp., 1 pl., and maps. 

Birds in this edition at pp. 133-137. 
Jerrerson, T. Notes | on the | State of Virginia. | With an | Appen- 


dix. | — | By Thomas Jefferson. | — | Third American Edition. | — 
| — | New-York: | Printed by M. L. & W. A. Davis.—For Furman 
& Loudon, | [ete.] | — | 1801. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 392, frontisp., map, 


and folded leaf. 
Though this is called the 3d”, there were certainly moro than two previous 
editions. Birds at pp. 102-107. 

JEFFERSON, T. Notes | on the | State of Virginia. | With an | 
Appendix. |—| By Thomas Jefferson. | — | Ninth American 
edition. | — | Boston: | Printed by H. Sprague, No. 44, Marlboro’ 
Street. | 1802. 1 vol. 18mo. pp. 368, map, tab., and pl. 

Birds at pp. 95-100. 

SEWASTIANOFF, —. Description d’une nouvelle espéce de Canard et 
dune varieté de l’buitrier, qui se tronvent da.s le cabinet d’histoire 
naturelle de Academie Imperiale des Sciences. < Nova Acta Acad. 
Scient. Imp. Petrop. for 1800, xiii, 1802, pp. 346-351, pl. x. 

Anas canagica, sp. n., p. 349, pl. x, and a black Hematopus, not named (after- 
ward H. niger Pall.), both from Northwestern America. 

JEFFERSON, T. Notes |on the | State of Virginia. | With an | Ap- 
pendix | relative to the murder of Logan’s family. | By Thomas 
Jefferson. | — | — | Trenton: | Printed by Wilson & Blackwell, 
for Mathew Carey, No. 118 Market-st, | Philadelphia. | — | 1803. 1 


vol. 16mo. pp. 356, no illustr. 
Birds at pp. 94-98. 
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1805. Barron, B.S. Letter to M. Lacepede, of Paris, on the Natural His- 
tory of North America. < Tilloch’s Philos. Mag., xxii, 1805, pp. 97- 
103, 204-211, 
Only the second instalment of the article relates to birds. It notices the 
migrations of a few North American species, asserts the torpidity in winter of 
Swallows, Swifts, and Hummingbirds, and the breeding of Aix sponsa in trees. 


13907. Barton, B.S. A | Discourse | on | some of the principal desiderata | 
in | Natural History, | and on | the best means of promoting the 
study | of this | Science, | in the United States. | — | Read before the 
Philadelphia Linnean Society, | on the 10th of June, 1807. | — | By 
Benjamin Smith Barton, M.D., | President of the Society; one of 
the vice-Presidents of the | American Philosophical Society; end 
Professor of | Materia Med-ca, Natural History and Botany, | in the 
University of Pennsylvania. | — | Philadelphia: | Printed by Den- 
ham & Town, No. 278, South Second-street. | — | 1807. ‘8vo” 
(half-sheets). 3p. 1l., pp. 9-90. 

A rare tract. Ornithological matter at pp. 20-22, 68, 79, 88-90. 


1807. CLaviGERO, F. S. The | History | of | Mexico. | Collected from | 
Spanish and Mexican historians, | from | Manuscripts and ancient 
paintings of the Indians. | Illustrated by | charts, aud other copper 
plates. | To which are added, | critical dissertations | on the | land, 
the animals, and inhabitants of Mexico. | By Abbé D. Francesco 
Saverio Clavigero. | Translated from the original Italian, | By 
Charles Cullen, Esq. | The second edition. | In two volumes. | Vol. 
I [II]. | London: | printed for J. Jobnson, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
| by Joyce Gold, Shoe Lane. | — | 1807. 2-vols.4to. Vol. I, map, 
titles, pp. v-xxxii, 2 ll., pp. 1-476, pll. 24. Vol. II, 2 p.Il., pp. 1-463. 

Vol. I, Book I, Sect. XI, Birds of Mexico, in thisedition at pp. 46-56; asummary 
account of sundry kinds, of no special value now, unless it be for the Mexican 
and Spanish names under which such as are identifiable are presented. 


1207. HearRNE, 8. Jouruey to the Northern Ocean, etc. London, 1807. 
Not seen.—See the earlier eds., 1795 and 1796. 


1807. VIEILLoT, L. P. Histoire Naturelle | des Oiseaux | de | L’Amérique 
Septentricnale, | contenant un grand nombre d’espéces décrites ou 
figurées | pour la premitre fois. | Par M. L. P. Vieillot, | continua- 
teur de l’Histoire des Colibris et des Oiseaux-Mouches; auteur de 
celle des Jacamars, | des Grimpereaux, des Promerops, des Oiseaux 
de Paradis et de la plupart des articles d’Ornithologie | du nouveau 
Dictionaire d’Histoire Naturelle, etc. | Tome premier [second]. | — | 
A Paris, | chez Desray, Libraire, Rue MHautefeuille, N° 4. | 
M.DCCC. VI. | De VImprimerie de Crapelet. | 2 vols. folio. pill. 
Vol. I, 2 p. 11, pp.iv, 90, pll. 1-57. Vol. II, 1 p.1., pp. ii, 74, pll. 57 
bis-124 (in each vol. some numbers of the pll. duplicated). Stated 
to have been published in 22 livraisons of 6 pll.each. Prétre pinx. 
Bouquet seulp. Langlois imp. 

*C’est donc cet Ouvrage, fruit d'une longue suite de recherches sur les meurs 
et le genre de vie des Oiseaux de l'Amérique septentrionale et de Saint-Domin- 
gue, que je présente au public. Il contient l'histoire de prés de quatre cents 
espéces, dont cinquante au moins sont nouvelles, et dont environ cent soixante 
n'ont point 6té décrites par Catesby, Edwards et Buffon.” (Avertissement.) 
Plusieures de ces espéces tiennent la priorité sur celles décrites par Wilson 
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1807. VirILtot,.L. P.—Continued. 

Les nouvelles espéces sont indiquées dans la liste suivante—Vol. L Pl. 1, becs 
de plusieures espéces. 2 Vultur urubu, n.s., p.23. 2 bis, V.aura. 3, Aquila 
leucocephala. 3 bis, A. maculosa, n.s., p.28. 4, A. piscatrix, n.8., p.29. 5, Buteo 
fuscus, n.s., p.31. 6, B. ferruginicaudus, 2. s., p. 32. (B. gallinivorus, n. 8., p. 33, no 
pl.) (B: fulvus, n.s., p.34,n0 pl.) 7,Cireushiemalis. 8, C. europogistus. 9, C. 
hudsonius. (C. variegatas, n. 8., p.37,n0 pl.) 10, Milvus furcatus. 10 bis, Mil- 
vus cenchris, u. s.,p. 38. 11, Tinnunculus colambarius. 12, 13, T. sparverius. 
14, Accipiter striatus, u.s., p.42. 14 bis, Accipiter ruficandus, n. s.,p. 43. 15, 
Strix phalaenoides. 16, S. nudipes. 17, S. nebulosa. 18, S. nyctea. 19, Bubo 
pinicola, n.s.,p.51. 20, B. clamator, n.s.,p.52. 21, B.asio, 22, B. nudipes, u.s., 
p.53. (B. striatus, n.s., p.54,nopl.) 23, Caprimulgus virginianus [= Antrostomus). 
24, O. popetue, n. s., p.56. 25, C. rufus [Vieill., nec Bodd., = Antrost. carolinensis), 
p. 5%. 26, 27, Hirundo caeralea,n.s,,p.57. 28, 29, H. dominicensis. 30, H. rafa, 
n.8.,p.60. 31, H. bicolor, n.s.,p.61. 32, H. falva,n.s., p. 62. 33,H.pelasgia. 34, 
Muscicapa gilva, u.».,p.65. 35, 36, M. ruticilla, 37, M. albicapilla, n. s., p. 66. 
38, M. altiloqua, n.s., p. 67. 39, M. querula, n.s.,p.68. 40, M. fusca. 41, M. flava, 
n.8.,p.69. 42, M. armillata, n.s., p.69. (M. flaviventris,n.s.,p.%0,no pl.) 43, Ty- 
rannus savana, u.».,p.72. 44, T. pipiri,n.s., p.73. 45, T. ludovicianus, n. s., p. 75. 
46, T. griseus, n.s.,p.76. 47,T.sulphuratus. 48, T. atricapillus, n.s., p.78. 49, T. 
canadensis. 50, Lanius borealis, n.s.,p.80. 51, L. ardosiacus, n.s., p.81. 52, Vireo 
musicus, n. 8.,p. 83. 53, V. virescens, nu. 5.,p. 84. 54, V. flavifrons, o. 8., p. £5. 
55, Icteria dumicola, n. s.,p. 85. 56, Todus viridis. 57, Bombycilla cedrorum, 
D.8., p.88.—Vol. II. Pl. 57 bis, Turdus fuscatus, n.s.,p.1. 58, T.plumbeus. 59, T. 
rufus. 60,61, T. migratorius. 62, 'T. mustelinus. 63, T. minor ‘‘Gm.” [+ fuscus 
“Gm.”"]. 64, T. coronatus, n.s,,p.8. 65, T. motacilla, n. s.,p.9. 66, T. navius. 
67, T. felivox, n. 8.,p. 10. 68, T.orpheus. 68 bis, T. gilvus, n.8., p.15. 69,70, T. 
palmarum. 71, Sylvia russeicauda, n.s.,p.17. 72, S. pensilis. 73, S. palmarum. 
74, S. volata, n. s., p. 22. 75,76,S. striata. 77,8. mitrata. 78,79,S.coronata. 80, S. 
cosrulescens. 81, S. equinoctialis. 82, S. noveboracensis. 83, 8. protonotarius. 
84, S. leucoptera, n.s., p.28. 85, 86, S. trichas. 87, S. griseicollis, n.s.,p.29. 88,5. 
cxrulea. 89, S. flava, n.s.,p.31. 90,S.icterocephala. 90 bis, 8. bicolor, n. 8., p. 32. 
91, S. petechia. 92, S. virens. 93, S. maculosa. 94, S. tigrina ‘‘Lath.” 95,58. 
estiva. 96, S.blackburniw. 97, S.chrysoptera. 93,8.discolor. 99,5. torquata, 
u.8., p. 38. 100, S. pumilia, n.8.,p.39. 101, 102, 103, S. sialis. (S. virescens, n. 8., 
p.42, no pl.) (S. flavopygia, n.s.,p.47, no pl.) 104, 105, Regulus rubineus, n. s, 
p. 49. 106, R. cristatus [V., nec Lath.]. 107, Trog]. edon, n.8.,p.52. 108, T. arundi- 
naceus, n.8.,p.55. 109, Picus principalis. 110, P. pileatus. 111, P. cinnamomeus. 
112, 113, P. erythrocephalus. 114, P. striatus. 115, P. passerina. 116, P. grisens, 
n.s., p.62. 117, P. rubidicollis, n. s.,p. 63. 118, 119, P. varius. 120, P. villosus. 
121, P. pubescens. 122, P. borealis, n.s., p.66. 123, P. auratus. (P. flaviventris, 
n.s., p. 67, no pl.) 124, P. hirsutus, n.s., p.68. (P. undulatus, n. s., p. 69, no pl.) 


1808-14. WiLson, A. American Ornithology ; | or, | the Natural History | of 
the | Birds of the United States: | Illustrated with Plates | En- 
graved and Colored from Original Drawings taken from Nature. | 
By Alexander Wilson. | Vol. I [-IX]. | Philadelphia: | Published by 
Bradford and Inskeep. | Printed by Robert Carr [mut. mut.]. | — | 
1808 [1810, 1811, 1811, 1812, 1012, 1813, 1814, 1814]. 9 vols., imp. 
4to. Vol. I, 1808, pp. i-vi, 1-158, pll. 1-9. Vol. II, 1810, pp. iii- 
xii, 13-167, pl]. 10-18. Vol. III, 1811, pp. iii-xvi, 17-120, pll. 19-27. 
Vol. IV, 1811, pp. iii-xii, 13-100, pll. 28-36. Vol. V, 1812, pp. iii- 
xii, 13-122, pll. 37-45. Vol. VI, 1812, pp. iii-xx, 13-102, pll. 46-54. 
Vol, VII, 1813, pp. iii-xii, 13-132, pll. 55-63. Vol. VIII, 1814, pp. i-xi, 
13-146, pll. 64-72, woodec. opp. pp. 117,118. Vol. IX, 1814, pp. iii- 
lvii, 11., pp. 61-133, + 11 1., pll. 73-76. 

Vol. I, 1808.—Oorvus cristatus, pl. 1, f.1; Fringilla tristis, f. 2; Icterus balti- 
more, £.3; Turdus melodus (sp. n., p. 29), pl. 2, £1; 7. migratorius, f.2; Sitta caro 
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1208-14. Witson, A.—Continued. 
linensis, f.3; Sitta varia (Bartr.), p. 43, pl. 2, f.4; Picus auratus, pl. 3, f£.1; Em- 
beriza americana, f.2; Sylvia sialis, f.3; Oriolus mutatus (sp. n., p. 64), pl.4, 0 ?, 

g., egg; Lanius excubitor, pl. 5, f.1; Loxia enucleater, t.2; Sylvia calendula 
£.3; Alauda alpestris,f.4; Sylvia marilandica (sp. n., p. 88), pl. 6, f.1; Pipra poly- 
glotta (sp. n., p. 90), f.2; Tanagra estiva, f. 3,4; Fringilla eyanet, £.5; Muscicapa 
ruticilla, £6; Ampelis americana (sp. 0., p. 107), pl. 7, £1; Picus carolinus, f. 
2; Muscicupa sylvicola (sp. n., p. 117), f.3; Fringilla purpurea, f.4; Certhia famili- 
aris, pl. 8,f.1; Sylvia regulus, f.2; House Wren (nvt here named binomially, but 
with ref. to Motacilla domestica Bartr.), f.3; Parus atricapillus, f.4; P. bicolor, 
f.5; Sylvia troglodytes? (Winter Wren], £.6; Picus erythrocephalus, pl. 9, f.1; P. 
varius, £.2; P. villosus, £.3; P. pubescens, f. 4. 

Vol. II, 1810.—Turdus polyglottus, pl. 10, f. 1,2; Trochilua colubris, f.3,4; Embe- 
riza erythropthalma [sic], f. 5, 6; Loxia cardinalis, pl. 11, f. 1,2; Tanagra rubra, 
£.3,4; Emberiza oryzivora, pl. 12, f.1,2; Sylvia [Vireo] olivacea, f.3 (text disa- 
grees); Certhia palustris (sp. n. [Bartram], p. 58), f. 4; ©. caroliniana, sp. n. 
(Bartr.), p.61,£5; Sylvia flavicollis, f.6; Lanius tyrannus, pl. 13,f.1; Museicapa 
erinita, t.2; M. querula (sp. n., p. 77), f.3; If nunciola (sp. n. [Bartr.], p. 72), f.4; M. 
rapax(sp.n., p, 81), £5; Turdus rufus, pl. 14, f.1; LT. aurocapilla, f.2; T. lividus (sp. 
n., p. 90), £3; Sylvia castanea (sp. n., p. 97), f.4; S. pennsylvanica, £.5; S. philadel- 
phia(sp.n., p.101), f.; Picus querulus (sp. n., p. 103), pL 15, f.1; Sitta pusilla (sp. n., 
p. 105), f.2; Faleo columbarius, f.3; Sylvia solitaria (sp. u., p.109), f.4; &. citrinella 
(sp. u.,.p. 111), £5; S. chrysoptera, f.6; S. canadensis, f.67; Falco sparverius, pl. 16, 
f£.1; Fringilla pusilla (sp.n., p.121),f.2; F. arborea (sp.n., p. 123), f.3; F. melodia 
(sp. B., p. 125), f.4; F. socialis (sp. n., p. 127), f£.5; F. nivalis (sp. n. (Bartr.), p. 129), 
f.6; F.pinus (sp.n., p.133, Bartr.), pl.17, £1; Loxia rosea (sp. n., p. 135), f. 2; 
Sylvia virens, f.3; S.cororata, £4; S. cerulea (sp.n., p. 141), £5; Muscicapa soli- 
taria (sp. n., p. 143), f.6; Emberiza pecoris, pl. 18, f.1,2,3; Sylvia marilandica, 9, 
t.4; Muscicapa cerulea, f.5; Mf. cantatriz (sp. nu. (Bartr.), p. 166), f. 6. 

Vol. III, 1811.—Striz nevia, pl. 19, f. 1; Alauda majna, f.2; Certhia maculata 
(8D. D., p. 23), £.3; Sylvia pinus, f.4; Tanagra ludoviciana (sp. n., p. 27), pl. 20, f.1; 
Oorvus columbianus (sp.n., p. 29), f. 2; Picus torquatus (sp.n., p.31),f£3; Corvus 
canadensis, pl 21, f. 1; Emberiza nivalis, f.2; Gracula fcerruginea, f. 3; Gracula 
quiscala, f.4; Fringilla palustris (Bartr.) (sp. n., p. 49), pl 22, f.1; F. albicollis, £. 2; 
F. rufa (Bartr.) (sp. 0., p. 53), f.4; F. savanna (+p. n., p. 55), f.3; Lantus carolinensis 
(sp. n., p. 57), £.5; Alcedo aleyon, pl. 23, f.1; Sylvia magnolia (sp. n., p. 63), f.2; 8. 
blackburnia, f. 3; S. autumnalis (sp.n , p. 65), f£.4; Turdus aquaticus (sp. n., p. 66), 
£.5; Emberiza ciris, pl. 24, f. 1, 2; Sylvia protonotarius, f. 3; S. vermivora, f. 4; 
Fringilla passerina, t.5; Loxia cerulea, f. 6; Falco misisippiensis (sp. n., p. 80), 
pl. 25, f£.1; Sylvia peregrina (sp. n., p. 83), f.2; 8. formosa (sp. 2., p. 85), £3; 8. mi- 
nuta (sp. n., p. 87), f.4; Psittacus carolinensis, p).26,f.1; Muscicapa canadensis, 
‘£.2; M. cucullata, f.3; M. pusilla (ap. n., p. 103), f.4; Tetrao cupido, pl. 27, f.1; Syl- 
via rare (sp.D , p. 119), f.2; 8. ruficapilla, f. 3. 

Vol. IV, 1811.—Cuculus carolinensis (sp. n. [Bartr.], p. 13), pl. 28, f. 1; O. ery- 
thropthalma [sic] (sp. n., p. 14), f.2; Sylvia pusilla (ap. n., p. 17), f. 3; S. petechia, 
£4; Picus principalis, p).29,f.1; P. pileatus, f.2 (text disagrees); Sturnus preda- 
torius (sp. nu. [Bartr.], p. 30), pl. 30, f.1, 2; Sylvia striata, f.3; Fringilla linaria, f. 4; 
Ourvirostra americana, pl. 31, f.1,2; C. leucoptera, f.3; Emberiza kucophrys, f. 4; 
£. graminea, f.5; Strix nyctea, pl. 32, f.1; Falco sparverius, f.2; Falco lagopus, pl. 
33, f£.1; Strix nebulosa, f.2; S. brachyotos, f.3; Strix passerina, pl. 34, f.1; Fringilla 
maritima, (sp. D., p. 68), f.2; F. caudacuta, f. 3; F. sacanna, f. 4; Falco hyemalis, 
pl. 35, f.1; Corvus pica, f.2; O. corone, f.3; Falco leucocephalus, pl. 36. 

Vol. V, 1812.—Faleo halicetus, pl. 37, f. 1; Corvus ossifragus (sp. u., p. 27), f. 2; 
Charadrius hiaticula, f. 3; Tringa pusilla, f.4; Hirundo americana (sp. u., p.34), 
f.1,2; H. viridis (sp. n., p. 44), f.3; H. riparia, f. 4; H. gelasgia, pl. 39, f.1; H. 
purpurea, f. 2,3; Sylvia agilis (sp. u., p. 64), f.4; Caprimulgus americanus (sp. D., 
p. 65), pl. 40,f.1,2; Caprimulgus vociferus (sp. n., p. 71), pl. 41, f.1, 2,3; Strix asio, 
pl. 42, £1; Muscicapa melodia (sp. n., p. 85), £.2; Fringilla purpurea, f.3; Alauda 
rufa, f£.4; Columba carolinensis, pl. 43, f.1; Turdus solitarius (sp. n.,p. 95), f.2; 
T. mustelinus (nec Gm., sp.n., p.98),f.3; Sylvia pusilla (sp. v., p. 100), f.4; Co- 
lumba migratoria, pl. 44, f.1; Sylvia montana (sp.n., p.113—never has been iden- 
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tified—is it not young D. virens?),f.2; 8. parus (sp. u., p. 114), £.3; Falco veloz, 
pl.45, £1; Muscicapa ruticilla, f.2; Sylvia coronata, f. 3. 

Vol. VI, 1812,—Preface contains a ‘ List of the Land Birds of the United 
States, with their generic characters, according to the arrangement of Latham”. 
In a few cases, the names do not agree with those in the text. The list is stated 
to indicate the new species by italics; but it does not thus mark the many old 
species to which Wilson gave new names, and which are thus de jure new.— 
Falco pennsylvanicus (sp. , p. 13), pl. 46, f.1 (this is Accipiter, afterward cooperi 
Bp., n:. t Buteo); Oolumba passerina, f. 2,3; Scolopax gallinago, pl. 47, f.1; Tevrao 
virginianus, f.2; Rallus virginianus [= Porzana carolina), pl. 48, f. 1; Scolopax 
minor, f. 2; Tetrao umbellus, pl. 49; Strix virginiana, pl. 50, 1.1; S. flammea, f. 2; 
Muscicapa minuta, f.5 (sp. n., p. 62—never identified) ; Strix hudsonia, f. 6 (figs. 3 
and 4 of this plate are quadrupeds) ; Falco uliginosus, pl. 51, f. 1; Falco furca- 
tus, f. 2; Strix otus, f. 3; Falco borealis, pl. 52, f. 1; I. leverianus ?, f. 2 (young 
of borealis); F. atricapillus (sp. n., p. 80), f.3; F. niger (sp. u., p. 80), pl. 53, f 
1; var., f.2; F. lineatus, f. 3; Oviolus baltimorus, f.4; Emberiza erythropthalma 
[sic], f. 4; Falco pennsylvanicus bis, pl. 54, f. 1 (this is the Butco—uot the Ac- 
cipiter which is also called pennsylvanicus earlier in this volume); Caprimul- 
gus carolinensis, f. 2; Syvia maritima (sp. n., p. 99), 1.3; S. striata, f. 4. 

Vol. VII, 1813—the last published by the author himself.—Falco fulvus, pl. 55, 
f£.1; Falco ossifragus, f. 2; Scolopax borealis (nee Lath., sp. n., p. 22), pl. 56, f. 1; 
Tringa alpina, £.2; Scolopax semi-palmata, f.3; S. fedoa, f.4; Tringa interpres, pl. 
57, f.1; Z. cinerea, t. 2; 1. cinclus, f.3; Charadrius apricarius, t.4; Tringa rufa 
(sp. n., p. 43), £.5; Scolopax noveboracensis, p.58,f.1; Iecurvirostra himantopus, f. 
2; Tringa solitaria (sp.n., p.53), £3; Scolopax flavipes, f.4; S. vociferus (sp. 2., p. 
57), £5; Tringa macularia, pl. 59, f.1; ZT. bartramia (sp. n., p. 63), £.2; ZT. hiaticula 
£.3; Oharadrius calidris, f.4; C. pluvialis, f.5; O. vocifera, f.6; Sterna hirundo, pl. 
60, f.1; S. minuta, £.2; S. plumbea (sp. n., p. 83), f.3; Rhynchops nigra, f. 4; Procel- 
laria pelagica, f. 6—thbere is no fig.5; Ardea virescens, pl. 61, f.1; A. nycticoraa, f. 2, 
3; A. egretta, f.4; Rallus virginianus bis, pl. 62, £. 1 (this is rightly so named); FR. 
crepitans, f.2; Ardea cwrulea, £.3; A. candidissima, f.4; Platalea ajaja, pl. 63, f. 1; 
Recurvirostra americana, f.2; Oharadrius rubidus (sp. D., p. 129), f.3; Tringa semi- 
palmate (sp. 0., p. 131), f. 4. 

Vol. VIL, 1814—" which was left unfinished by its ingenious and indefatigable 
author”, an'l appeared under the editorship of G. Ord, who furnished the preface. 
“The historical part of the present volume was fully completed and printed off; 
and all ths plates, except one, were engraved, under tho superintendence cf.the 
author himself.”"—Ardea ludoviciana (sp. n., p. 13), pl. 64, f.1; Haematopus ostro- 
legus, f.2; Ardea [Grus] americana, f.3; Numenius longirostra (sp. n., p. 23), f. 4; 
Ardea violacea, pl. 65, £1; A. herodias,f.2; A. minor, £3; A. ex:lis,f£.4; Tantalus 
loculator, pl. 66, f.1; ZT. ruber, f.2; T. albus, f.3; Phoenicopteros ruber, f. 4; Anas 
perspicillata, p). 67, f.1; A. albeola, f.2,3; Anas canadensis, f.4; A. fuligula, f.5; 
A. clangula, f.6; A. elypeata, f. 7; Mergus merganser, £1. 68, f. 1,2; Anasacuta, f.3; A. 
discors, f.4; 4. hyperborea, f.5; Ilergus cucullatus, pl. 69, f.1; Ml. serrator, f.2; Anas 
marila, f.3; A. americana, f.4; A. hyperborea, yg.,£.5; A. labradora, f.6; A. glaci- 
alis, pl. 79, £.1,2; A. sponsa,f.3; A.crecea,f.4; A. valisineria ([sic], sp. n., p. 103), f. 
5; A. ferrna?, f.6; A. boschas, f.7; A. strepera, pl. 71, f.1; A. mollissima, f. 2,3; Mer- 
gus albellus, f.4; Anas rubidus (sp. u., p. 128), f. 5,6; A. bernicla, pl. 72,f.1; A. 
nigra, f.2; A. fusea, t.3; A. histrionica, f.4; A. obscura, f.5; Sterna aranea (sp.n., 
p. 143), £.6; 8. fuliginosa, f. 7. 

Vol. IX, 1814—published, like VIL, under editorship of G. Ord, who signed the 
preface, and furnished the ‘ Biographical Sketch of Alexander Wilson”, pp. 
xiii-xlviii. A ‘List of the Water Birds of the United States, with their generic 
Characters, according to the arrangement of Latham”, follows (pp. xlix-lvii).— 
Fulica atra (sp. n., p. 61), pl. 73, f.1; Gallinula porphyrio, f. 2; Paalaropus lobata, 
£3; Phalaropus hyperborea, f. 4; Charadrius Wilsonia (Ord, sp. n., p. 77), f. 5; 
Plotus melanogaster, pl.74,{.1,2; Colymbus glacialis, f. 3; Larus rudibundus, 
£.4; Alca alle, t.5; Vultur aura, pl. 75,f.1; Vultur atratus, f.2; Corvus coraa, 
£3; Falco peregrinus, pl. 76. (Fringilla linaria, ref. to pl. 333, f.4; Falco leuco- 
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cephalus, ref. to pl. 36; Mergus merganser, ref. to pl. 68, f.1.) ‘General Index” and 
“List of Subscribers” conclude the volume and the work. It is not necessary, 
though often done, to call this work Wilson’s Ornithology ‘“‘ with Ord’s Con- 
tinuation”. Wilson’s work was simply completed under Ord’s editorship, but the 
latter did not “ continue” it. Some of the text in vol. VIII, and IX, are by Ord, 
but the editor himself would bave been the last person to claim joint-authorship. 

No other work on American ornithology bas been so much talked and w;itten 
about as this; and the time for comment on its character is long gone by. The 
‘‘melancholy poet-naturalist’ occupies a placo as changeless as the hills, and 
wholly peculiar. He stands toward American ornithologists in 2 position corre- 
sponding somewhat to that which is occupied in England by White of Selbourne, 
in Germany by Bechstein, and, I will add, among anglers by Izaak Walton. 
Perhaps no other work on ornithology of equal extent is equally free from error ; 
and its truthfalness is illumined by a spark of the “fire divine”. This means 
immortality. Among the disproportionately large number of pew species de- 
scribed by Wilson, there are but two (Sylvia montana and Muscicapa minuta) 
remaining unidentified. Being no scholar, in fact a very unlearned man, he 
labored under the usual disadvantage of insufficient knowledge of his predeces- 
sors’ labors; consequently he renamed many species as new which were not 
such, and wrongly referred many that were new to previously described ones. 
Science would lose little, but,on the contrary, would gain much, if every scrap 
of pre- Wilsonian writing about United States birds could be annihilated. 

What is, or at least long was, the must valuable commentary on “ Wilson”, is 
Bonaparte’s ‘Observations op the Nomenclature of Wilson's Ornithology’” 
(1824-25 and 1826, q. v.). The total number of species described and figured by 
Wilson is said to be 273. 

There are said to be, and there doubtless are, a ‘‘Supplement” by Ord, ‘Phila. 
1825”, and a ‘‘2d ed., Phila. 1824-28, 3 vols. 4to” ; neither of which have I seen. 

The editions and continuations of *‘ Wilson” which have come to my knowl- 
edge are as follows :— 

1808-14. WILSON: editio princeps, as given above. 9vols.4to. Philadelphia. 

1825-33. BONAPARTE: American Ornithology. 4 vols.dto. New York. Anen- 
tirely different work, buf in similar style, and incorporated by subsequent 
editors with ‘‘ Wilson”’. 

1828-29. ORD's ed. 3 vols. 8vo. 1 folio atlas. New York and Philadelphia. 
Does not contain ‘‘ Bonaparte”. There are later issues of this. 

1831. JAMESON’S ed., forming part of Constable’s Miscellany. 4 vols. 18mo. 
Edinburgh. Contains ‘‘ Bonaparte”, and much irrelevant matter. 

1832. JARDINE’s ed. 3 vola. 8vo, London and Edinburgh. Contains ‘ Bona- 
parte”’. 

140. BREWER’s ed. 1 vol.12mo. Boston. Contains ‘Bonaparte’, and an 
original synopsis by the editor. There are later issues of this. 

— (date unknown). EDITOR unknown. An edition published in London, by 
W. Spooner. 16mo? 18mo? No.1, containing 8 plates. (1840 or later?) 


18—. Witson, A. American Ornithology. | Illustrations | of | American Or- 
nithology ; | reduced from the | original work of Alexander Wil- 
sov. | London: | published by William Spooner, 259, Regent Street, 
| Oxford Street; | Hurst, Chance, and Co., 65 St. Paul’s Church- 
Yard; | and Constable and Co., Edinburgb. | [No date.] 16mo? 
18mo? (say 4 x 6 inches). No.1, containing 8 plates. 

Iam favored, through the attentions of my friend Prof. A. Newton, of Cam- 
bridge, England, with the above title of an edition of Wilson I never otherwise 
heard of. Prof. N. has no farther information to convey respecting it. It would 
seom to indicate an undertaking, which may not have been carricd out to com- 
pletion, of an edition of the work (but this is only a guess of mine, quite in the 
dark). Will any bibliomaniac or sane person resolve the uncertainty ? 
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1809. Wittiams, §. The | Natural and Civil | History | of | Vermont. | — | 
By Samuel Williams, LL. D. | Member of the Meteorological Society 
in Germany, of the Philosophical Society in Philadelphia, and of 


the | Academy of Arts and Sciences in Massachusetts. | — | In two 
volumes. |:::::: | Volume I [II]. | ::::: | The second edition, 
corrected and | much enlarged. | — | Burlington, Vt. | Printed by 


Samuel Mills. | Sold at his Bookstore in Burlington, by Mills and 
White, | Middlebury, Isaiah Thomas, Jun. Worcester, Thomas | and 
Andrews, Boston, Thomas and Whipple and | 8. Sawyer and Co. 
Newburyport. |......| 1809. 2 vols. 12mo size, but only 41l. toa 
sig. Vol.I,map, pp.1-514,11. Vol. II, pp. 1-487-+1 p. 

Orig. ed., 1794, q.v. Vol. I, Chap. VI, pp. 98-159, Birds, pp. 134-146. A cursory 
account, in which the birds are treated by lists in several categories, as “ birds 
of passage”’, ‘ singing birds”, ‘“ water fowl”, and those ‘ which do not fall under 
either of the above descriptions" (!). There are also misc-llaneous accounts of 
several species, as the Snow Bird [Junco hyemalis], Wild Goose, Passenger 
Pigeon, and especially sundry kinds of Swallows—direct and circumstantial evi- 
dence being offered of the subaqueous torpidity of Swallows, and of the hiberna- 
tion of the Chimney ‘‘Swallow” [Cheetura pelagica]. in hollow trees. ‘From 
these accounts,” says the author, referring to what he bas just narrated, ‘I am 
led to believe that the house swallow [by which he means the Chetura] gene- 
rally resides during the winter, in the hollow of trees; and that the ground 
swallows [Cotyle riparia], find security in the mud, at the bottom of lakes, 
rivers, and ponds” (p. 143). 


1812. Katm, P. Travels into North America; | containing | its Natural His- 
tory, and a circumstantial account of its | plantations and agricul- 
turein general,|.... < Pinkerton’s Voyages, vol. xiii, pp. 374-700. 
4tc. London, 1812. 
This is from the 2d London ed., Forster’s translation, 2 vols. 8vo, 1772.—See 
above for various earlier eds., 1753-61, 1754-64, 1770-71, 1772. 


1814. Lewis, M.,andCLarKe, W. History | of | The Expedition | under the 
commaud of | Captains Lewis and Clark, | to | the sources of the 
Missouri, | thence | across the Rocky Mountaius | and down the ; 
River Columbia to the Pacific Ocean. | Performed during the years 
1804-5-6. | By order of the | Government of the United States. | 
Prepared for the press | by Paul Allen, Esquire. | In two Volumes. | 
Vel. I [II]. | Philadelphia: | Published by Bradford and Inskeep; 
and | Abm. H. Inskeep, Newyork. | J. Maxwell, Printer. | 1814. 2 
vols. 8vo. Vol. I, pp. i-xxviii, 1-470, maps. Vel. II, pp. i-ix, 1-522, 
maps. > Vol. II, Chap. VII, “A general description of the beasts, 
birds, and plants, &c. found by the party in this expedition,” pp. 
148-201. 

Thisis the editio princeps of the authentic narrative.—See especially CovEs, Bull. 
U.S. Geol. and Geogr. Surv. Terr., 2d ser., No. 6, Feb. 8, 1876, pp. 417-444, giving an 
account of the books of this series, and a commentary on the zoology they con- 
tain. There are sundry accounts of birds, passim, in these volumes; and a 
formal notice of the birds at the place above marked. None of the species are 
given under technical names; but here we have the first accounts of various spe- 
cies, subsequently, in 1815, named by G. Ord, in Guthrie’s Geography. See be- 
yond for various later editions and versions of this work, under 1814, 1815, 1816-18, 
1817, and 1842-75. 

1814. Lewis, M.,and Clarke, W. Travels | to the | Source of the Missouri 
River | and across the | American Continent | to the | Pacific Ocean. 


a 
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1814. Lewis M., and CLarxe, W.—Continued. 
| Performed | by order of the Government of the United States, j in 
the Years 1804, 1805, and 1806. | — { By Captains Lewis and Clarke. 
| — | Published from the Official Report, | and | illustrated by a map 
of the route, | and other maps. |— | London: Printed for Long- 
man, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, | Paternoster-Row. | — | 1814. 
lvol. 4to. pp. i-xxiv, 1-663, 1 folding and 2 full-page maps. > Chap. 
XXIV, “A general Description of tho Beasts, Birds, and Plants, &c., 
found by the Party in this Expedition,” pp. 450-489. 

“The present edition is printed nearly verbatim from the original; the sheets 
of which were forwarded to this country by the American prcprietors: the only 
liberty that has been taken with the language, has been merely the correction of a 
few inadvertent grammatical cr typographical errors. The American copy con- 
tained an Appendix drawn up by Captain Lewis on the State cf the Indian Na- 
tions;.... butas the subject is altogether of a local nature, and the observa- 
tions possess little interest for the British reader, it has been omitted." Besides 
the who'e of the Appendix, which occupies 89 pages uf tho original, tho Life uf 
Lewis and the American editor’s Preface are also omitted ; in place of the latter 
being introduced a new preface by the English editor. Excepting these poirts 
and those mentioned above in quotation-marks, this English 4to ed. is identical 
with the original 2 vol. 8vo American one, g. v. 

1815. Cuinton, DE Witt. Au Introductory Discourse delivered cn the 4th of 
May, 1814. < Trans. Lit. § Philos. Soc. NewYork, i, 1815, pp. 21-1x4. 

Thecharacter of the discourse may be inferred from the man and the occasion, 
The paper is crnithological at pp. 60-03, and in the fullowing particulars :—Note 
R, pp. 121-125, review of Wilson’s Ornithology and eulogy of its author. Note, 
pp. 125-128, on the origin of the Turkey, and on the plumages and migrations 
of the Bobolink Noto T, p. 129, on the Raven. Note VY, pp. 131-133, on the ni- 
gration of birds. Note W, estimates of the total number of birds known. 
Note X, pp. 134-137, on various birds which are or may be domesticated for useful 
or ornamental purposes. 

1815. Lewis, M., and CLaRKE, W. Travels | to the sour e of | the Missouri 
River | and across the | American Continent | to | the Pacitic 
Ocean. | Performed by order of | the Government of the United 
States, | in the years 1804, 1€05, and 1806. | — | By Captains Lewis 
and-Clarke. | — | Published from the Official Report, | and illus- 
trated by a map of the route, | and other maps. | — | A ew edition, 
in three volumes. | Vol. I [II, I1I]. |— | London: | Printed for 
Longman, Hurst, Recs, Orme, and Brown, | Paternoster-Row. | 1815. 
3 vols. 8vo. Vol. I, pp. i-xxvi, 1]. not peged, 1-411, 3 map®% Vol. II, 
pp. i-xii, 1-434,3 maps. Vol. III, pp. i-xii, 1-394. >> Vol]. II, Chap. 
XXIV, “A general description of the beasts, birds, plants, &c., 
found by the party in this expedition,” pp. 1-73. 

Except in form, and in some minor details of typography incident to resettiug 
of the type, this is identical with the 4to ed. of !814. This edition, converi- 
ent in form, and otherwis>? unexceptiorable, is a favorite one, perhaps oftener 
met with, even in this country. than the original of 1814. It was reissued under 
date of 1817, apparently from the same plates; though I observe, on the last two 
pages of vol. I, a slight discrepancy in the set of the type. 

1815. Lewis, M., and CLarkr, W. ‘‘Tagebuch e. Entdeckungsreise durch 
Nord-Amerika in d. Jahren 1804-6. Aus d. Engl. v. Weyland. Mit 
1 Karte.” < Neue Bibliothek der wichtigsten Beschreibungen u. 8. w. 
(Weimar, gr.-8°, Bd. I, 1815). 

Title of a German version, quoted from Kayser. See the original, 1814. 
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1815. OrD, G. A New | Geographical, Historical, | and | Commercial Gram- 
mar; | and present state of the | several Kingdoms of the world. | 
Containing |.... | to which are added |... .| Second American 
Edition. Philadelphia. Jolnson & Warner. 1815. ‘2 vols.” 8vo. 
Vol. II, 2.1L. (title and contents), pp. 603, maps. > Ornithology. 
pp. 313-357. 

Above title defective aftor the first two lines, the only copy I ever handled 
having part of the title-page torn off. 

This edition of ‘‘Guthrie’s Geograghy " contains articles, important in somo 
respects, on the zoology of North America, by George Ord. The work does not 
appear to be common, and tho zoological articles can scarcely be said to have 
come into current quotation until 1857-58, when S. F. Baird’s citation and 
necessary adoption of someof Ord'snames called attention tothem. The ornitho- 
logical portion consists of a bare list of vernacular and binomial names, appar- 
ently compiled from Turton's (at any rate, from some) edition of Linnaus, with 
addition of two new species, and a few others described by Lewis and Clarke. 
To these latter, svientific names are now for the first time given. This list, pp. 
315-319, is followed, pp. 320-357, with biographical sketches of a number of lead- 
ing species (ander vernacular names only), mainly drawn directly from Wiison, 
and is preceded, pp. 313-315, by a few general remarks, chiefly from tho same 
source. The following arcthe ‘' new species”’:—Vultur columbianus, p. 315 (Lewis 
and Clark, ii, 183); Faleo cesius, p.315 (no description or reference); Picws mon- 
tanus, p. 316 (L. & C., i, 398); Phasianus columbianus, p. 317 (L. & C., ii, 180) ; 
Tetrao phasianellus, p. 317 (L. & C., ii, 181); T. fusca, p. 317 (L. & C., ii, 182); 
Sterna philadelphia and Larus delawarensis, p. 219, deserr. origg.; Anas columbi- 
anus, p. 319 (L. & C., ii, 192). The last named is a Cygnus. The list contains, 
besides numerous nominal species of the older writers, quite a number that are 
certainly not North American. 


1816-18. Lewis, M., and CLarxe, W. Reize | naar|de Bronnen van den 
Missouri, | eu door het vaste land van America | nar de Zuidzee. | 
Gedaan op last van de regering der Vereenigde Staten van America, | 
in de jaren 1804, 1805 en 1806. | Door de Kapiteivs | Lewis en 
Clarke. | Met eene kaart. | — | Uit het Engelsch vertaald door | N. 
G. Van Kampen. | — | Eerst», [tweede, derde en laatste,] deel. | * | 
Te Dordrecht, | bij A. Blussé & Zoon, | 1816 [1817, 1818]. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Vol. I, 1816, pp. i-xxxii, 1-398, map. Vol. II, 1817, pp. i-viii, 1-390. 
Vol. III, 1818, pp. i-xii, 1-335, 

This appears to be a fair and complete version, probably made from the Lon- 
don 3-vol. ed. of 1615, ¢. v. ' 

1817. BrapBury, J. Travels | in| the interior of America, | in the | Years 
1809, 1810, and 1811; | including | a description of Upper Louisiana, 
| together with | the States of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and | Ter- 
nessee, | with the | Illinois and Western T:rritories, | and contain- 
ing | remarks and observations | useful | to | persons emigrating to 


those countries. | — | By John Bradbury, 1. L.S. London, | [ete.] 
| — | Liverpool: | printed for the author, | By Smith and Galway, 
| and published by Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, London. | — | 1817. 


1 vol. 8vo. pp. i-xii, 9-364. 
Very slightly ornithological passim ; Wood Pigeon described, p. 44. 
1817. Lewis, M.,and CLarke, W. Travels, etc. 
Merely a reissue of the 3-vol. 8vo London ed. of 1815, g. v. 
1817. Lewis, M., and Cuarke, W. Travels, etc. 
An Irish ed. of the work, whichI have not seen; ‘2 vols, 8°, Dublin, J. 
Christie, 1817." Said to be like the original. 
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1818. O’Reiry, B. Greenland, | the | Adjacent Seas, | and | the North-west 
Passage | to | The Pacific Ocean, | illustrated in a voyage to Davis’s 


Strait, | during the Summer of 1817. | — | With charts and numer- 
ous plates, | from drawings of the author taken on the spot. | — | By 
| Bernard O’Reilly, Esq. | — | London: | printed for Baldwin, Cra- 
dock, and Joy, | 47, Paternoster-Row. | —| 1818. 1 vol.4to. pp. 


viij, 293, pll. 

I have nowhere seen this work cited in ornithology ; nevertheless, it givesa 
formal account (pp. 135-147) of various (15 spp.) birds, several of which are de- 
scribed as new, and figured; the narrative portion of the work, moreover, abounds 
with allusions to birds. PL xii, f. 2, Procellaria glacialis; p. 140, pl. xii, f.1, Procal- 
laria gravis, n. sp. (= Pufinus ); p. 141, pl. xiii, Larus maximus, u. sp. 
(=L. glaucus) ; pl. xiv, f.2, Colymbus gryile; p. 146, pl. xiv, f. 1, Oolymbus gloci- 
tans, n. sp. (= Mergulus alle). 

1818. Rarinesque, C. 8. Further Account of Discoveries in Natural His- 
tory, in the Western States, by Constantine Samuel Rafinesque, 
Esq. communicated in a Letter from that Gentleman to the Editor. 
<Am. Monthly Mag., iv, 1818, pp. 39-42. 

The only ornithological matter is Rimamphus (usually quoted Rhimanphus) 
citrinus, gen. sp. D., p. 41, supposed to be the Motacilia estiva Gm. 


1818, RaFinesqux, C. 8. General Account of the Discoveries made in the 
Zoology of the Western States. <( Am. Monthly Mag., iv, 1818, pp. 
106, 107. 


On p. 106 are named, but not described, Ramphosteon and Symphemia, genn. nn. 


1818. Sabrnz, E. A Memoir on the Birds of Greenland; with Descriptions 
and Notes on the Species observed in the late Voyage of Discovery 
in Davis’s Straits and Baffin’s Bay. < Trans. Linn. Soc., xii, pt. ii, 
1818, pp. 527-559, pl. 30. 
A notable paper, well known and often cited, giving extended field-notes, de- 
scriptions, synonymy, etc., of 28 spp. Convordance of the 54 spp. given by 
Fabricius. Trachew of Somateria spectabilis and Anas glacialis figured, pl. 30. 


1819. [ANon.] Americanische Ornithologie, oder Naturgeschichte der Végel 
der vereinten Staaten. Mit nach der Natur ges:ochenen und ausge- 
malten Kupfern; von Alex. Wilson. 9 Bde in Folio. Philadelphia. 
1809 bis 1814. (Bibl. univ.18.) < Oken’s Isis, Jahrg. iii, 1819, pp. 
116-130. 

An extended editorial notice. 

1819, Leacn, W. E. Notice of some Animals from the Arctic Regions. 
< Thomsen’s Annals of Philos., xiii, 1819, pp. 60, 61. 

Aves, p.61. A ‘‘hasty list” (the author says) of 23 spp., among them Grylle 
scapularis, Uria francsii, spp.un. Leach introduces the Fork-tailed Gull in the 
following letters and figures :—‘' 19, — ? Sabini.—A paper on this bird 
(which forms an intermediate genus between Larus and Sterna) has been read to 
the Linnean Society, by Joseph Sabine, Esq. who named it Larus sabini, atter 
his brother who first killed it.” He also says in a foot-note, ‘See Linnzan So- 
ciety report, p. 67.” This may be actually the first publicaticn of the species, 
though it appears to have been first formally described and figured in Trans. 
Linn. Sic. xii, 1818, 520, pl. 29. 


1819. RarinEsQquE, C. 8. Prodrome de 70 Nouveaux genres d’animaux 
découverts dans Vintérieur des Etats-Unis d@’Amérique durant 
Vannée 1818. < Journ. de Phys. Chim. et d@’ Hist. Nat., lxxxviii, juin 
1819, p. 417, seq. 
Not seen—cited frum Baird. Genera Rimamphus. Helmitheros, Symphemia. 
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1819. Ross, J.? A | Voyage of Discovery, | made under the orders of the 
Admiralty, | in | His Majesty’s ships | Isabella and Alexander, | for 
the purpose of | exploring Baffin’s Bay, | and inquiriug into the 


probability of a | Northwest Passage. |—| By John Ross, K. S. 
Captain Royal Navy. | — | London: | — | John Murray, Albemarle- 
street. | — | 1819. 1 vol. 4to. 2p. lL, pp. i-x], 1-252, 11, pp. 


i-cxxxvi, maps, plates. 

Appendix II, pp. xlviii-lx, contains an article on the birds cbserved, about 20 
in number. The authorship is not clear. Ross acknowledges bis indebtedness 
‘‘for the article” to J. Edwards and C. J. Beverley, respectively surgeon and 
assistant surgeon of the ‘Isabella’; but the birds are apparently treated by E. 
or J. Sabine and W. E. Leach. Grylle scapularis ‘‘Leach”’, p.li; Uria francstt 
“Leach”, p. lii; Xema (‘‘ Leach”, but named first in 1812) sabini “‘Sabine”’. ‘‘non- 
descript”’, p. lvii, plate (but with reference to Thomson’s Ann. of Philos., vol. xiii), 
are described as if spp. nn., but were named elsewhere earlier. 


1819. ScorEsBy, W., JuN. Narrative of an Excursion upon the Islund of Jan 
Mayen; containing some Account of its Appearance and Produc- 
tions. < Edinb. Philos. Journ., i, 1819, pp. 121-126. 

Contains slight allusions to the birds. 

1820. [ANon.] Die Expedition des Kapitiins Ross zu Erforschung der Baf- . 
finsbai und Untersuchung der Méglichkeit einer nordwestlichen 
Durchfahrt. < Oken’s Isis, Jvuhrg. iv, 1820, Litter. Anzeig., pp. 
120-127. 

Bemerkungen des Herausgebers, nebst des Leach’schen Verzeichnisses von 


25 Arten, pp. 115-119, mit Anmerkungen von dem Originale. Grylle scapularis 
Leach, p.116; Uria francsii Leach, p. 116; Xema sabini Leach, p. 118. 


1820. Cranrz, D. The | History of Greenland: | including | an account of 
the Mission | carried on by the | United Brethren | in that country. 
|— | From the Geyman of David Crantz. | — | With | a continua- 
tion to the present time; | illustrative notes; | and an appendix, 
containing a sketch of the Mission | of the brethren in Labrador. 
| = | [Quotation.] | — | In Two Volumes. | Vol. I [IT]. | London: 
| printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, | Paternos- 
ter-row. | 1820. 8vo. Vol. I, frontisp., pp. xi, 359, map, plates. 
Vol. II, frontisp., pp. vi, 323. 

Vol. I, Book II, Chap. I, pp. 66-84.—ITI. Land birds. IV. Different varieties of 
sea-fowl. V. First class, with spoon-shaped bills. VI. Second class, with short 
wings. VII. Third class, with long wings. VIII. Nourishment of sea-fowl and 
their propagation. This bird-matter occupies pp. 71-84, being a very respectable 
treatise on Greenland ornithology, considering when it was written; the species 
are readily identifiable, for the most part, and the remarks are those of an actual 
observer. This isa late edition; see 1765, and especially what is said at 1767; I 
am unable to make an actual comparison. 


1820. Harmon, D. W. A | Journal | of | Voyages and Travels | in the | In- 
teriour of North America, | between the 47th and 58th Degrees of 
Latitude, ... [etce., 11 lines]. | Ilustrated by a map of the coun- 
try. | By Daniel Williams Harmon, | a Partner in the North West 
Company. | — | Andover: | Printed by Flagg and Gould. | 1820. 1 
vol.sm.8vo. pp. i-xxiii, 25-432, portrait, map. 

Ends with ‘‘A concise account of the principal animals which are found in the 
northwestern part of North America”, pp. 415-432; but this is confined to mam- 
mals, and the book is scarcely citable as to ornithology; still it contains some 
slight notices of birds, here and there. 
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1820. Leacu, [W. E.] Leach hat zu gleicher Zeit fulgendes Verzeichniss in 
Thomson’s Annals of Philosophy 1819. mitgetheilt. < Oken’s Isia, 
Jabrg. iv, 1820, pp. 127, 128. 
Die auf der des Kapitiins Ross Reise nach dem Nordpol gesammelton Vigeln ; 
22 Arten. Vergl. 1819, LEAcH, W. E. 


1820. [Orp, G.] A | Universal Geography; | or, | 4- view of the present 
state of | the known world. | Containing | ...[|To which are 
added, |. . . | Originally compiled | By William Guthrie, Esq. | The 
astronomical part by James Ferguson, F. R.8. | To which have been 
added |. . . | Accompanied with twenty-one correct maps. | Third 
American edition, | with extensive additions and alterations, by 
several American editors. | In Two Volumes—Vol. I [II]. | — | 
Philadelphia: | Published by Benjamin Warner, No. 171, High street. 
|... | — | 1820. 2 vols.8vo. Vol. I, Title, Contents, (pp. i-iv), 
Adv. (1 1.), pp. 1-514. Vol. II, Title (1 1.), Contents (11.), pp. 9-640. 
1 vol. of maps. 

VoLI, Zoology, pp. 141-189; Birds, pp. 155-187 —This matter consists of that 
given in the second ed., 1815, g. v., but with the omission of the systematic lists, 


which represented the whole of the technical value of the matter. Ord’s name 
does not appear in connection with this performance. 


1822. Mansy, G. W. Journal | of a | Voyage to Greenland, | in the year 
1821. | — | With graphic illustrations. | By George William Manby, 
E q. | — | London: | Printed .for G. and W. B. Whittaker, | 13, Ave- 
Maria Lane. | 1822. pp. viii, 143, maps, pll., and woodcc. 
Orig. ed.—see also 2d ed., 1823. Plate of Lestris parasitica opp. p.90; cut of 
Fratercula arctica on p. 106. 
1823. [ANON.] Journey to the shores of the Polar Sea; . . . parJ. Franklin. 
... Appendice Zoologique; par J. Sabine, esq... . Londres; 
1822. ... < Féruss, Bull., 2° sect., iii, 1823, pp. 406, 407. 


Une revuo anonyme de l’ouvrage ; voir 1823, SABINE, J. 


1823. Cormack, W.E. Account of a Journey across the Island of Newfound- 
land. < L£dinb. Philos. Journ., x, 1823, pp. 156-162. 


Mere allusion to some of the birds seen. 


1823. Manby, G.W. Journal | of a | Voyage to Greenland, | in the year 


1821. | With graphic illustrations. | — | By George William Manby, 
Esq. | — | The Second Edition. | London: | Printed for G. and W. B. 
Whittaker, | Ave-maria Lane. | — | MDCCCXXIII. 1 vol. 8vo. 


pp. xi, 225, maps, pll., and woodce. 
Ornithological passim. Plate of Lestris parasitica facing p.141. Orig. ed. 4to, 
London, same imprint, 1822, ¢. v. 
1823. RemnwarnvT, J. Sur état actuel de nos Connaissances relativement & 
VOrnithologie du Greenland. < Tidskr. Nat. Vidensk., vii, 1823, pp. 
52-—. (Féruss. Bull., 2° sect., i, 1824, p. 86.) 
Not seen—above French version of the title derived from Ac. & STRICKL. Bibl. 
1823. Sanrny, J. Narrative of a Journey | to the shores of | the Polar Sea, | 
in the years 1819, 20, 21, and 22. | By | John Franklin, Captain R.N., 


F.R.S., | and commander of the expedition. | — | With an appen- 
dix on various subjects relating to | science and natural history. | 
Illustrated by numerous plates and maps. | — | Published by 


authority of the right honorable the earl Bathurst. | — | London: | 
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1823. SaBINE, J.—Continued. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. | — | MDCCCXXIII. 1 vol. 4to. 
pp. xv, 783, maps, & pll. > Zoological Appendix, by Joseph 
Sabine, Esq. .Birds, pp. 669-703. 

An extended and important contribution to North American Ornithology. 
The collection upon which the report is based was chiefly procured st Cumber- 
land House; but many of the specimens were from the route to Great Slave 
Lake, and on its borders. Corvus hudsonius, p. 671, sp. nD. 

1823, Say, T. Account | of | an Expedition | from | Pittsburgh to the Rocky 
Mountains, | perforned in the years 1819 and ’20, | by order of | 
the Hon. J. C. Calhoun, Sec’y of War: | under the command of 
| Major Stephen H. Long. | From the Notes of Major Long, Mr. T. 
Say, and other gen- | tlemen of the exploring party. | — | Compiled 
| by Edwin James, | botanist and geologist for the expedition. | — | 
Intwo Vols.—With an Atlas. | Vol. 1 [11]. | — | Philadelphia: | H.C. 
Carey and I. Lea, Chestnut st. | 1823. 2vols.8vo. Vol. I,2p.1l., pp. 
1-503. Vol. II, 3 p. 1l., pp. 1-442, i-xeviii. 

Long’s Expedition bore excellent ornithological fruit, in the shape of the many 
important notices and descriptions of new species by Thomas Say, which are 
scattered inconveniently through the book in foot-notes. Vol. I, Fringilla gram- 
maca, p. 139; Sylvia celatus!, p. 169; 8. bifasciata, Limosa scolop , P. 170; Pelidna, 
pectoralis, p. 171; Pelidnacinclus var. [= bonapartii Schleg.], p.172. List of Birds, 
pp. 370-375. Observations on Birds at Engineer Cantonment, pp. 376-378. Vol. 
II, Troglodytes obsoleta, p. 4; Columba fasciata, p. 10; Tetrao obscurus, p. 14; Fringilla 
psaltria, F. frontalis, p.40; Hirundo lunifrons, Emberiza ameena, p. 47; Tyrannus 
verticalis, p.60. (All good spp. except: S. bifasciata= Dendrecacerulea ; Limosa 

lop =Macrorhamphus griscus ; Pelidna pectoralis = Tringa maculata.) 


1823. Say, T. Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky 
Mountains, ... 3vols.8vo. London. 1823. 

An English edition, nothandled by me. There are also various other accounts 

of Say’s zoological matter, which will be found fully cited in this Bibliography. 

1823. Scoresby, W., JR. Journal | of a voyage to the | Northern Whale- 

fishery ; | including | researches and discoveries on the eastern 

Coast | of | West Greenland, | made in the summer of 1822, in the 

ship | Baffin of Liverpool. | By William Scoresby, Junior, | F. R. 


S. E., M. W.S. &c. &c. | Commander. | — | Edinburgh: | printed 
for Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh: | and Hurst, 
Robinson and Co. Cheapside, London. | — | 1823, 1 vol. sm. 8vo. 


pp. xliii, 472, maps, andpll. > App. No.III. List of Animals met 
with on the Eastern Coast of West Greenland, with Notes and 
Memoranda, pp. 416-429. II. Aves, pp. 421, 422. 

Annotated list of 17 spp. 


1824, [ANon.] Account ofan expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky-moun- 
tains. 1819, 20. compiled by Edwin James, botanist and geologist. 
3 Vol. London, 1823. 8. < Oken’s Isis, Jahrg. viii, 1824, Litter. 
Anzeig., pp. 225-291. 

An extended review of Long’s Expedition, with copious extracts, and repro- 
ducing Say’s descriptions of new species in German.—Fringilla grammaca, Sylvia 
celatus!, p. 252; 8S. bifasciata, Limosa scolopacea, p. 253; Pelidna pectoralis, P. 
cinclus var., p.234. Nominal list of 146 spp., pp. 257-260. Troglodytes obdsoleta, p. 

‘ QiL; Columba fasciata, p.272; Tetrao obscurus, p. 273; Fringilla psaltria, \. 273: 
Fringilla frontalis, p.274; Emberiza amena, p. 277; Hirundo lunifrons, p. 217; 
Tyrannus verticalis, p. 281. 
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1824. Desm. . st, [DesmaREST, A.G.] American Ornithology or the History 
of the birds of the United States, etc. . . parAlex. Wilson. ... 
< Féruss, Bull., 2° sect., iii, 1824, pp. 77-79, 
Une revue de l’ouvrage. 
1824. Sabine, E. A | Supplement | to| the Appendix of Captain Parry's 
Voyage for the | Discovery of a north-west passage, | in the years 
1819-20. | Containing | an account of the subjects {j of | Natural 


History. | — | London; | John Murray, Albemoerle-street. | — | 
MDCCCXXIV. 4to. 5 p.ll.each backed blank, pp. clxxxiii-cccx, 
with 6 pll. 


The copy examined of this Supplement to the Appendix of Parry’s First 
Voyage is bound together with the Appendix to Parry’s Second Voyage. A 
good deal of confusion exists in citing the zoological matter of Parry's several 
Voyages, and writers may be cautioned that they can hardly be too careful to 
say what they mean, and, if possible, to handle the volumes instead of guessing 
at second-hand. The present article, as far as the Birds go, is by Capt. E. Sabine; 
it occupies pp. cxciii-ccx, and treats of 32 spp., with descriptive matter, field- 
notes, and some little synonymy. It refers to the same collection upon which 
was based E. Sabine’s Memoir on the Birds of Greenland, in vol. xii of the 
Trans. Linn. Soc., 1818, g. v. 


1824-25. BonaparTs,C.L. Observations on the Nomenclature of Wilson’s 
Ornithology. < Journ. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., iii-v, 1824-1825, in sev- 
eral parts, published at different times, as fullows:—Part 1st: III, ii, 
pp. 340-352 (read Mar. 9, pub. Apr. 5, 1824, containing Nos. 1-22 of 
Wilson’s list: in vol. vi of Am. Orn.), pp. 353-371 (read Mar. 9, pub. 
Apr. 27, 1824, Nos. 23-58). Part 2d: IV,i, pp. 25-32 (read Mar. 25, 
pub. July, 1824, Nos. 59-69), pp. 33-66 (read Mar. 23, pub. Ang. 1824, 
Nos. 70-112). Part 3d: IV, i, pp. 163-200 (read Nov. 9, pub. Dec. 1824, 
Nos. 113-167). Part 4th: IV, ii, pp. 251-277 (read Nov. 23, 1824, pub. 
Feb. 1825, Nos. 168-184, with various Nos. previously treated re- 
viewed). Part 5th: V,i, pp. 57-64 (read May 31, pub. July, 1825, Nos. 
185-194), pp. 65-106 (read May 31, pub. Aug. 1825, Nos, 195-227). 

Marked ‘‘to be continued”; but there is no more of it in this publication. Also 
published separately, 1vol.8vo, Philadelphia, Finley, 1826 —See Féruss. Bull., iv, 
1825, 115; vii, 1826, 244, 375; xi, 1827, 110. 

A critical commentary on 227 of Wilson’s species, seriatim; and as such oneof 
the most notable and in some respects the most important of early American 
papers. Vieillot comes in also for a large share of cr.ticigm, chiefly unfavorable 
tohim. Contains many new identifications and much rectification of synonymy. 
Spiza, iv, 45, Hemipalama, v, 87, genp. un. No new species are proposed, but 
many species here appear under new combinations of generic and specific terms, 
and several are renamed specifically for one reason or anvther, constituting de 
jurenew species. Suchare: Falco wilsonii, iii, 348; Turdus wilsonii, iv, 34; Icterus 
agripennis, iv, 48; Fringilla locustella, iv,51; Sylvia pardalina, iv, 179; Sylvia 
wilsonii, iv, 179; Sylvia sphagnosa, iv, 199; Charadrius semipalmatus, v, 98. 


1825. Bonaparte, C. [L.] Descriptions of two ew species of Mexican 
Birds. < Journ, Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., iv, 1825, pp. 387-390. 


Oorvus ultramarinva, p. 387; Icterus melanicterus, p. 389. 


1825. BonaparTE, C. [L.] Additions to the Ornithology of the United 
States. < Journ. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., v, 1825, pp. 28-31. 
Falco melanopterus, Sylvia palmarum, Colu.ba leucocephala, C. zenaida (n. sp., 


p. 30); Tallus giganteus (n. sp., p. 31); Sterna cayar.a—6 spp. collected in Florida 
by T. R. Peale, 
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1825. Desm . . st, [Desmarest, A. G.] Observations sur la nomenclature 
de Pornithologie de Wilson; par Charles Bonaparte. .. < Féruss. 
Bull., 2° sect., iv, 1825, pp. 115-117. 
Extrait. Voir 1824-25, Bonaparte, C. L. 


1825. MM. Les Proresseurs. Extrait D’un Rapport fait & Administration 
du Muséum par une Commission composée de plusieurs de MM. les 
Professeurs, sur les résultats de la mission que M. Milbert a remplié 
aux Etats-Unis d@’Amérique pendant sept ans (de 1817 4 la fin de 
1823). < Mém. du Mus, @ Hist, Nat., xii, 1825, pp. 18-29. 

Oiseaux, 2,000. Voir pp. 21, 23, 29. 


1825. RicHarpson, J. Appendix | to | Captain Parry’s Journal | of a | 
Second Voyage | for | the discovery of a northwest passage from | 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, | performed in { his Majesty’s Ships Fury 
and Heela, | in | the years 1821-22-23. | — | Published by authority 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. | — | London: | John 
Murray, | Publisher to the Admiralty and Board of Longitude. | — | 
MDCCCXXY. 4to. 2 p. ll, pp. 1-432. > Zoological Appendix.— 
No. I. Account of the Quadrupeds and Birds, by John Richardson, 
M. D., M.W.S. pp. 287-399. 


Birds, pp. 342-379. An extended and formal notice of 38 spp., with synonymatic, 
descriptive, and miscellaneous matter. The page looks wonderfully like that of 
the Fauna Boreali-Americana, and doubtless Richardson drew upon this article 
for that work, 


1825-33. BonapaRTE, C. L. American | Ornithology; | or, | The Natural 
History | of | Birds inhabiting the United States, | not given by 
Wilson. | With figures drawn, engraved, and coloured, from Na-. 
ture. | By | Charles Lucian Bonaparte. | Vol. I [-IV]. | Philadel- 
phia: | Carey, Lea, & Carey—Chestnut Street. | London :—John. 
Miller, 40 Pall Mall. | William Brown, Printer. | 1825 [1828, 1828, 
1833]. 4 vols.imp. 4to. Vol. I, 1825, pp. i-vi, 1 1., pp. 1-105, pll. 1-9. 
Vol. II, 1828, pp. i-vii, 1 1., 1-94, pll. 10-15. Vol. III, 1828, 2 p.11., pp. 
1-60, pll. 16-21. Vol. IV, 1833, 2p. 1l., pp. 1-142, pll. 22-27. 

This is a quasi-continuation of Wilson, gotten up in similar style, if not spirit; 
it is united with Wilson by several of the editors of the latter, making a ‘‘ Wil- 
son and Bonaparte’s”” American Ornithology. But the original distinction and. 
complete separation of the two works must be fally recognized. See Jameson’s, 
Jardine’s and Brewer's ‘‘ Wilson”, 1831, 1832, 1840. 

Vol. I, 1825.—P1.1, f. 1, Muscicapa savana; f. 2, Myiothera obsoleta; f. 3, Sylvia 
chrysoptera 9. Pl.2, f. 1, Muscicapa foryicata; f.2, M. verticalis; f. 3, M. saya, 
sp. n., p. 20; £.4, Regulus cristatus. P1.3,f.1 d, 2 9, Icterus icterocephalus, sp. n. ! 
(nee Tis excl. the synonymy here given!), p.27; f.3, Sylvia maritima?. PL 4, 
£.10,2 9, Quiscalus major. P1.5, f£.1, Q. versicolor; f.2, Sylvia celata; f.3, Frin- 
gilla grammaca. PL 6, f.10, 29, Pyrrhula frontatis; f. 3, Fringilla psaltria ; 
£49, F tristis; £5, Feamena. PI.7, f.1, Hirun'o lunifrons; £.2, Strix cunicu- 
laria. PI. 8, f.1,2, Picus varius; £.3, Columba fasciata. PI. 9, Meleagris gall 

Vol. IT, 1828.—PI. 10, f. 1, Falco cooperii, sp. n., p.1; £.2, Sylvia palmarum. PL. 11, 
Falco dispar; £.29, Sylvia azurca. P1.12, Faleo cyaneus. Pl. 13, f. 1, Garrulus 
stelleri; £.2¢,39, Emberiza lapponica. Pl. 14, f. 1, Garrulus floridanus; f. 2, 
Picus tridactylus ; £. 3, Picus erythrocephalus. Pl. 15, f. 1, Fringilla vespertina ; 
£.2 9, Fringilla ludoviciana ; f.3 9, Loxia leucoptera; t.4 9, Fringilla cyanea. 

Vol. III, 1828,—Pl. 16, f. 1, Oinqus pallasii; f. 2, Bombycilla garrula; f. 39, 
Pyrrhula enucleator. Pl. 17, f. 1, Oolumba li phala; £.2, 0. ida. Pl. 189, 
Tetrao obscurus. PI. 19, T. phasianellus. Pl. 20, Tetrao canadensis ¢ [this is frank- 
lni!). P1L21,f.2,the same, Q. Pl. 21, f.1, 7. urophasianus (text and number of 
figg. on this pl. disagree). 


39 BO 
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1825-33. BonaParTE, C. L.—Continued. 
Vol. IV, 1833.—Pl. 22, Oathartes gryphus. PI. 23, f.1, Ibis faleinellus; f.2, Tringo. 
pectoralis; f. 3, Scolopax grisea. PI. 24, f.1,Phalarcopus wilsonti; f. 2, Tringa 
schinzii; f. 3, Oharadrius melodus. P1.25. f.1, Phalaropus wilsonit juv.; f. 2, P. 
hyperboreus; f. 3, Tringa himantopus; f. 4, Charadrius semipzimatus. Pl. 26, 
f.1, Ardea pealii; f.2, Aramus scolop 3 £.3, M ius borealis. Pl. 27, f.1, 
Gallinula galeata ; f. 2, Rallus noveboracensis. 
1826. [ANON.] Végel von Grénland, von E, Sabine, beobachtet im Jahr 
1818. < Oken’s Isis, Jahrg. x, 1826, pp. 97-99. 
Aus Linn. Trans., xii, pt. ii, pp. 527-559, g. v., 1818. ,,Synonymie und Beschrei- 
bungen sind sehr ausfiihrlich ; wir geben nur den Auszug.'‘ 
1826. BonaPaRTE, C. L. [Catalogue of the Birds of the United States, etc.] 
“8vo, London, 1826.” 
Not seen. If there is any such tract, it must be a mere reissue, or different 
imprint, of one given elsewhere. 
1826. BonaPaRTE, C. L. [Comparative Catalogue, in parallel columns, of 
the Birds of Rome and Philadelphia.] ‘‘8vo, London, 1826.” 
Not scen. Is there any such tract? Compare beyond, 1827-32. 


1826. Bonaparte, C. L. Observations | on the | Nomenclature { of | Wil- 


son’s Ornithology. | — | By Charles Lucian Bonaparte. | — | Phila- 
delphia: | Published by Anthony Finley. | — | 1826. 1vol.8vo. 125 
unpaged Il. 


Reissued, without pagination, from the Journ. Phila. Acad., which see, 1924-25. 
The observations relate to 278 spp. of Wilson’s; 119 of Wilsen’s names are 
changed; only 8 of his species are rejected as nominal. Bonaparte here raises 
the total number of United States species to 360, which he disposes in &0 gonera, 
1826. Desm .. . st, {DesmaresT, A.G.] American ornithology or the nat- 
ural history of the Birds etc. ... par Charles Lucien Bonaparte. 
Tom.1... < Féruss. Bull., 2° sect., vii, 1826, pp. 100, 101. 
Revue du tome I* de cet ouvrage. 
1826. Lesson, [R.] P. Observations sur la nomenclature de Ornithologie 
de Wilson; par Charles Bonaparte. ... < Féruss, Bull., 2¢ sect., 
vii, 1826, pp. 244, 245. 
Journ. Acad. Phila., iv, 1824-25, q. v. 
1826. Lrss[on, R. P.] Observations sur la nomenclature de l’Ornithologie 
de Wilson; par Ch. Bonaparte. ... < Féruss. Bull., 2° sect., vii, 
1826, p. 375. 
Journ. Acad. Phila., v, 1825, q. v. 
1826. Less[on, R.P.] Supplement to the American Ornithology, ..: par 
George Ord. ... < Féruse. Bull., 2° sect.,-vii, 1826, pp. 438-440. 
1826. Ross, J. C. Journal | of a| Third Voyage for the discovery of a | 
North-west Passage | from the Atlantic to the Pacific; | performed in 
the years 1824-25, | in His Majesty’s Ships | Hecla and Fury, | under 
the orders of | Captain William Edward Parry, R.N., F.R.S., | and 
commander of the expedition. |— | Iustrated by plates and 
charts. | — | Published by authority of the Lords Commissioners | 
of the Admiralty. | — | London: | — | John Murray, | publisher to 
the Admiralty, and Board of Longitude. | — | MDCCCXXVI. 1 vol. 
4to. pp. i-xxviii, 1-186, 1 1., 1-151, maps, pll.,and woodcc. > Ap- 
pendix. Zoology. By Lieut. James Clark Ross. Birds, pp. 96 
(bis)-108 (bis). 
A formal treatise ; synonymy and fleld-notes on 29 spp. of birds. 
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[ANon.] Mr. Audubon’s Ornithology of the United States of America. 
< Edinb. Journ, Sci., vi, 1827, p. 184. 
A short anticipatory notice. 


BonaParTE, C. L. Catalogue of the Birds of the United States, sys- 
tematically arranged in Orders, Families, Genera, and Subgenera. 
< Contrib. Maclurian Lye, Arts and Sci.,i, 1827, pp. 8-34. 


Nominal list of 362 species under 81 genera, 28 families, 5 orders, with some 
little synonymy and a few notes. 


BuonaparteE, C. L. Supplement to the Genera of North American 
Birds, and to the Synopsis of the Species found within the territory 
of the United States. < Zoological Journ., iii, 1827, pp. 49-53. 


The number of genera named raised from 80 to 83; of species to 366.—Phaleris 
cerorhynca (sic), p. 53, 8p. D. 


Lesson, [R. P.] Addition & Vornithologie des Etats-Unis; par Ch. 
Bonaparte. ... < Féruss. Bull., 2° sect., x, 1827, pp. 399-400. 
Journ. Phila, Acad., 1825, p. 28. 


Lesson, [R.P.] Genera des Oiseaux de l’Amérique-Septentrionale, et 
Synopsis des espéces...; par Charles Lucien Bonaparte. ... 


< Féruss. Bull., 2° sect., xi, 1827, pp. 108-110. 
Précis de cet ouvrage: Ann. N. Y. Lyc., vol. ii, p. 7. 


Lesson, [R. P.] Observations on the nomenclature of Wilson’s Orni- 
thology . . .; par Charles-Lucien Bonaparte. ... < Féruss. Bull., 
2 sect., xi, 1827, pp. 110, 111. 

Seulement une notice de son article: Journ. Phila. Acad. 


Lesson, [R.P.] Genera des oiseaux du nord de l’Amérique et Sy- 
nopsis des espdces qui vivent aux Etats-Unis; par Charles-Lucien 
Bonaparte. ... < Féruss. Bull., 2° sect., xii, 1827, pp. 337, 338. 

Analyse de son travail: Ann. Lye. N. ¥Y., ii, p. 101. 


Swainson, W. A Synopsis of the Birds discovered in Mexico by W. 
Bullock, F. L. S. and H.S., and Mr. William Bullock, jun. < Philos. 
Mag., i, 1827, pp. 364-369, 433-442. 

Important from the number of new species described; 101 species in all aro 
given. The descriptions of the new ones are all short, and in many cases insuf- 
ficient; they have given much trouble, A large number of new genera are also 
here named, but not characterized; these names actually anticipate in point of 
date (May and June) their publication with characters in Zool. Journ., No. 10 
(which is here referred to, before its publication), but the year is the same (1827), 
and they are generally accredited to the latter journal. Hirundo melanogaster, 
H. thalassinus, Platyrhynchus pusillus, p. 366; Tyr la (g. n.) obscura, T. affi- 
nis, T. barbirostris (not Mexican, but West Indian), 2. nigricans, T. pallida, p. 
367; T. musica, Setophaga (g.u.) miniata, 8. rubra, Ptiliogonys (g.n.) cinereus, 
Cinclus mexicanus, p. 368; Merula flavirostris, M. tristis, Mf. silens, Orpheus (g.n.) 
curvirostris, O. ceerulescens, Seiurus (g. un.) tenuirostris, Sialia (g.n) azurea (deser. 

+ nulla), p. 369; Trichas (g.n.) personatus (renaming of old sp.), p. 433; Sylvicola 
(g. n., p. 433) inornata, Vermivora (¢.n.), Pipilo macronyx, P. maculata, P. fusca, 
P. rufescens, p. 434; Ammodramus (z.n.) bimaculatus, Ohondestes (g.n ) strigatus, 
Fringilla cinerea, Carduelis mexicanus, Dolichonyx (g.n.), p. 485; Agelaus (sie) 
(g. n.) longipes, Xanthornus bullockit, Cassiculus (g.n.) coronatus, Icterus cucullatus, 
p.436; Scaphidurus (g. n.) palustris, Garrulus sordidus, G. coronatus, Pica formosa, 
Spermagra (g.n.) erythrocephala, p. 437; Pyranga livida, P. hepatica, P. bidentata, 
Tiaris (g. n.) pusillus, Guiraca (g. nu.) mel phala, Psitt leucerhynchus, p. 
438; Macrocercus pachyrhynchus, Picus formicivorus, P. clegans, P, albifrons, p. 439; 
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Oolaptes (g. n.) mexi , Aiphorhynchus (g. 0.) leucogaster, G. flavigaster, Oxy- 
gu (g. DD.) latus, Cuculus maculatus, Orotophaga sulcirostris, Trogon mexi- 
canus, p. 440; Trochilus ful, , L. thalassinus, T. melanotus, T. platycercus, Cynan- 
thus (g. 0.) latirostris, - bifurcatus, O. minimus, p. 441; CO. lucifer, Lampornis (g. 
n.) th pis y , p. 442, spp.nn. For all the uew genera, 
excepting Scaphidurus, which is simply proposed as a substitute for Quiscalus, 
preoccupied in botany, reference is made to the then still unpublished No. 10 of 
Zool. Journ. for 1827. 


1827-32. BonaparTr, C. L. Specchio comparativo delle Ornitologie di 
Roma e di Filadelfia. 8vo. Pisa, Nistri, 1827.—Supplemento alla 


Specchio comparativo, etc. 1832. 
Not seen—cited from BaiRD. 
1827-38. AUDUBON, J. J. The | Birds of America; | from Original Draw- 
ings | By John James Audubon, | [etc., etc.] | London. | Published 
by the Author. [Mut. mut.] 4 vols., double elephant folio, size 
about 38 x 28 inches. Vol. I, 1827-1830, title-leaf and Plates I-C. 
Vol. II, 1831-1834, title-leaf and Plates CI-CC. Vol. IIT, 1834-1835, 
title-leaf and Plates CCI-CCC. Vol. IIII, title-leaf and Plates 
CCCI-CCCCXXXY. 435 colored plates (1065 figures). 

Originally published in 87 parts, supposed to be of 5 pll. each (=435 pll.), 
during the years specified; subsequently boand in 4 vols., each furnished with 
a title-leaf, but no other text. More strict cates of some of the earlier parts are :— 
Parts i-v, pll. 1-25, 1827. Parts vi-x, pll 26-50, 1828. Parts xi-xv, pll. 51-75, 1829. 
Parts xvi-xx, pll. 76-100, 1830. The series was completed June 20, 1838. ‘The 
plates were published withoat any text, to avoid the necessity of farnisbing 
copies gratis to the public libraries in England, agreeably to the laws of copy- 
tight. Triibner, p.174, quotes the work with plain plates. I havenever seen ono 
in that condition. Owing to the destruction by fire of the stock and copper- 
plates the work has become extremely rare, and even small sections command 
high prices” (Sabin). A perfect copy now fetches about $1,000. Purchasers 
should see that the size is not much, if any, less than above given, otherwise 
the Turkey’s head may be trimmed off. There are some defective copies of the 
original in the market, containing selections of some of the smaller plates, or 
with some of the larger ones folded or mutilated, or lacking title-leaf, ete. There 
is a late smaller folio ed. of 1&61, containing only 140 pll., to be carefully distin- 
guished from the original. 

This is by far the most sumptuous ornithological work ever published. The 
accompanying text, entitled ‘‘ Ornithological Biography”, etc., is in 5 large 8vo 
vols., 1831-1€3Y, q. v. 


1828. AUDUBON, J.J. Account of the Method of Drawing Birds employed 
by J. J. Audubon, Esq. F.R.8.E. < Edinb. Journ. Sci., viii, 1828, 
pp. 48-54. 


1828. BonaPparTE, C.L. The Genera of North American Birds, and a Synopsis 
of the Species found within the territory of the United States; 
systematically arranged in Orders and Families. < Ann. Lye. 
Nat. Hist. New York, ii, 1828, pp. 7-128, 293-451. (Read Jan. 24, 
1826.) 

This is the ostensible date, being that of the completed volume of the Annals; 
and the separate issue of the paper is also dated 1828. But it is certain that the 
paper, or parts of it, appeared earlier, fori‘ isreviewed in Férvssac's Bul et.n, 1827. 
The actual date, of a part of the paper at least, is probably 1¢26; but my efforts 
to fix it with precision have been unavailing. 

A notable article, occupying the greater part of the volume. 382spp.; charac- 
ters of the higher groups as well as of the species; synonymy and much miscel- 
laneous critical matter; distribution, and notes on habits. An Appendix (pp. 
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1828. Bonaparte, C. L.—Continued. 

433-451) retraces the ground, giving additional particulars. Accounts of various 
species, not North American, are interpolated. I find no new specific names in 
these articles, Bonaparte’s new apecies having been just previously character- 
ized. Cerorhinca, g. n., p. 4-7. The article was republished in one vol. 8vo, New 
York, Seymour, 1828. 

1828. Bonaparte, C.L. The Genera of North American Birds. ... By 
Charles Lucian Bonaparte. 1 vol. 8vo. New York, Seymour, 1828. 
pp. 1-128, 293-451. 

Not seen.—The work commonly qnoted as ‘‘ Bonaparte’s Synopsis"’ ; consisting 
of his paper in the Ann. Lye. N. Y., separately issued, withont repagination. 

1828. Bonaparte, C. L. Further Additions to the Ornithology of the 
United States; and Observations on the Nomenclature of certain 
Species. <( Ann. Lyc. Nat. Hist. New York, ii, 18238, pp. 154-161. 
(Read Nov. 6, 1826.) 

Ardea pealii, p. 154 (Florida); Tringa himantopus, p. 157 (New Jersey), spp. 
nn. Allied species treated for comparison. Synopsis of the genus Phalaropus. 

1828. Lesson, [R. P.] Genera des Oiseaux du Nord de lAmérique, et 
Synopsis des espéces qui vivent aux Etats-Unis; par Charles- 
Lucien Bonaparte. ... <Féruss. Bull.,2°sect., xiii, 1828, pp. 122-125. 

“Dans un premier article, nous avons présenté les espéces décrites par M. 
Ch. B.; dans celui-ci, nous réunirons celles que cet auteur signale comme nou- 
velles, ou comme ayant été mal décrites ou peu connues.”—18 espéces. 

1828. Lesson, [R.P.] Birds of America from drawings made during a resi- 
dence of twenty-five years in the United States and its territories. 
... par John James Audubon. < Féruss, Bull., 2° sect., xv, 1828, 
pp. 301-303. 

Une courte notice du commencement do l’ouvrage. 

1828-29. Wu1.son, A. (ed. ORD, G.) American Ornithology ; | or, | the Natural 
History | of the | Birds of the United States. | Illustrated with 
plates | engraved and coloured from original drawings taken | from 
nature. | By Alexander Wilson. | — | With a sketch of the author’s 
life, | by George Ord, F. L. S. d&c. | — | In three vols.—Vol. I [-III]. 
| —| Published by Collins & Co., New York, | and | Harrison 
Hall, Philadelphia. | 1828 [1829]. 3 vols. 8vo. Vol.I, pp. i-cxcix, 
1-231, 1828; II, 1828; III, 1829. With a folio atlas of 76 pll., 1829. 

In this edition, which consists of three 8vo. vols. of text and one folio atlas, the 
species are rearranged in systematic order, with synonymy and references to the 
plates. The preliminary matter consists of contents (pp. iii, iv), editor’s preface 
(pp- V, vi), preface to life of Wilson (pp. vi-viii), and Ord’s skotch of the author's 
life (pp. ix-cxcix). It does not appear who was the editor. The text appears to 
be that of the original in fall,and many notes, some of them signed ‘G. Ord’, are 
interpolated.—The folio atlas has no text except the title:—American Orni- 
thology; | or, | the Natural History | of the | Birds of the United States. | — | By 
Alexander Wilson. | Plates | Engraved and Coloured from Original Drawings 
taken from Nature. | —| Published by Collins & Co. New York, | and | Harri- 
son Hall, Philadelphia. | 1829. It consists of 76 colored plates. Thisis the editio 
princeps (? What wasa ‘‘3 vol. 4to ed. Phila, 1824-1828” 7) of ‘‘Onp’s Wilson”; 
there are later issues of the same. 

1829, [ANON.] Sur les oiseaux chanteurs de Amérique [du nord]; par 
M. Rennie. ... < Féruss. Bull., 2¢ sect., xviii, 1829, p. 454. 

Extrait du Magaz. Nat. Hist., mars 1829, pp. 414-421. 

1829. COMMITTEE. Report of a committee appointed by the Lyceum of Nat- 

~ral History af [sic] New York to examine the sp'endid work of Mr. 
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COMMITTEE.—Continued. 
Audubon upon the Birds of North America. May, 1829. < Sillim. 
Am, Journ, Sci., xvi, 1829, pp. 353, 354. 


Dovuetas, D. Observations on some Species of the Genera Tetrao and 
Ortyx, natives of North America; with Descriptions of Four new 
Species of the former, and Two of the latter Genus. < Trans, Linn, 
Soc., xvi, 1829, pp.133-149. (‘‘Read” Dec. 16, 1828. Published 
in 1829. Whole vol. dated 1833.) 

Tetrao urophasianus, p. 133 (not new; see BP., Zool. Journ., iii, 212); T. uropha- 
sianellus, p.136; T'. sabini, p.137; 7. franklinii, p. 139; 7. richardsonii (‘Sabine 
MSS.”), p.141; Ortyx picta, p. 143; O. douglassii (“‘ Vigors MSS.”), p. 145, spp. nn. 

Dova.as, D. Observations on some species of the Genera Tetrao and 
Ortyx, natives of North America, with descriptions of four [lately] 
new species of the former, and two of the latter genus. < Philos. 
Mag., v, 1829, pp. 73, 74. 

From Trans. Linn. Soc., xvi, 1829, pp. 133-149, g. v. 

RENNIE, J. Sketches of Twenty-four [North] American Song Birds. 
<_ Loudon’s Mag. Nat. Hist., i, 1829, pp. 414-421. 

In evidence against a prejudice of their inferiority as songsters. 

Swainson, W. Some Account of the Work now publishing by M. 
Audubon, entitled The Birds of America. <( Loudon’s Mag. Nat. 
Hist., i, 1829, pp. 43-52, figg. 19, 20. 

Highly commendatory. 

Vicors, N. A. On some species of Birds from the North-west Coast of 
America. < Zool. Journ., iv, Oct. 1828—Jan. 1829 (1829), pp. 352-358. 

A sub-head of Art. XLVII, ‘‘Sketches in Ornithology, &c.”, p. 345.—Birds of 
Beechey’s Voyage. Pica beecheii, Pica collieti, p. 353; Coccothraustes ferreo- 
roatrs; Picus scapularis, Golapies collaris, Ortya douglasii, p. 354; Strepsilas 

phalus, Numenius rufiventris, Recurvernstra occidentalis, p. 356; Anas 
urophasianus, Uria brevirostris, p.357; Fratercula carinata, Larus belcheri, p. 358, 
spp. nn. 

BonapPakTE, C. LL. Nachtrag zu den nordamericanischen Voégeln. 
< Oken’s Isis, Bd, xxiii, 1830, p. 1068. 

Aus d, Zool. Journ., ili, 1827, pp. 49-53, q. v. 

Dovue.as, D. Ueber einige nordamericanische Gattungen von Tetrao 
u. Ortyx. <( Oken’s Isis, Bd. xxiii, 1830, pp. 917-921. 

Uebersetzt aus d. Linn. Trans., xvi, 1829, pp. 133-149, q. v. 


Lesson, [R. P.] Observations sur quelques espéces des genres Tetrao 
et Ortyx, de Amérique septentrionale, . . . par M. David 
Douglas. . . . < Féruss. Bull., 2° sect., xx, 1830, pp. 326-331. 

Les descriptions originales se trouvent réproduites ici. Voir 1829, Douc.ias, D. 

[ANON.] Ueber einige Vogelgattungen von den nordwestkiiste von 
America. < Oken’s Isis, Bd. xxiv, 1831, pp. 218-220. 

Zool. Journ., iv, 1829, pp. 352-358; vergl. 1829, Vicors, N. A. 

[Epiror.] Compendium of American Ornithology, by Thomas Nut- 

tall, A.M., F.L.8., &e. < Sillim. Am. Journ. Sci., xx, 1831, pp. 154, 155. 
Announcement of the work. 

Less[on, R. P.] Les genres des oiseaux du nord de Amérique, avec 
un synopsis des espéces qui vivent sur la territoire des Etats-Unis; 
par Charles-Lucien Bonaparte. < Féruss, Bull., 2° sect., 1831, pp. —. 


Un tableau des familles, des genres et des espéces, en commengant au 4° ordro, 
aux Gralles ou Eehassicrs, tiré des Ann. Lye. Nat. Hist. N. Y., 1827, pp. 293 et suiv. 
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1831. “ ORNITHOPHILUS.” [SwaINson,W.?] Remarks on Audubon:s “ Birds 
of America,” and “ Ornithological Biography.” < Edinb. New Philos. 
Journ., X, 1831, pp. 317-332. 
A very elaborate and extended review, intended to be impartially critical, and 
evincing a very just appreciation of the great work. 


(1811) 1831. Pattas, P.S. Zoographia | Rosso-Asiatica, | sistens | omnium 
animalium | in extenso Imperio Rossico | et | adjacentibus maribus 
observatorum | recensionem, domicilia, mores et descriptiones, | ana- 
tomen atque icones plurimorum. | Auctore | Petro Pallas, | Eq. 
Aur. Academico Petropolitano. | — | Volumen primum [secun- 
dum]. | — | — | Petropoli | in officina Caes. Academia Scientiarum 
impress. MDCCCXI. | Edit. MDCCCXXXI. | 3 vols. 4to (with folio 
atlas?). Vol.I. >Imperii Rossici | Aves. |— | Pars prima. pp. 
297-568, pll. 9. Vol. II. Imperii Rossici | Aves. | — | Pars altera, 
pp. vii, 374, pll. 15. 

This celebrated work is differently quoted at 1811 and 1831; but, as it clearly 
appears upon the title-page that it was not published until 1831, though printed 
in 1811, the later date must be taken as that of the introduction of the new 
species, whatever may have been the actual opportunities for consulting and 
quoting the pages during the twenty years they remained ined. The title-page 
sufficiently indicates the scope of this general systematic account of the birds of 
the Asiatic-Russian Empire, 425 in number, In consoquence of the previous 
writings of this author covering much the same ground, it is difficult to say 
which are the new names of this work. The following are figured on the (un- 
numbered) 4to colored plates accompanying:—(Vol. I.) Stryx barbata, p. 318; 
Aquila pelagica, p. 343 ; Corvus dauricus, p. 387; C.cyanus, p. 391; Turdus fuscatus, 
p.451; T. rujicollis, p. 452; Muscicapa albicilla, p. 462; Motacilla cyanura, p. 490; 
Alauda mongolica, p. 516; Hirundo alpestris, p.534, (VolLII.) Passer pusillus, p. 
28; P. roseus, p.42; Hmberiza fuscata 3 9,p.41; E. rustica, p. 43; E. coronata, p. 
44; EH. chrysophrys, p. 46; E. chrysops, p.45; Tetrao arenaria, p.73; T. caucasica, 
p. 1%; Charadrius caspius, p. 136; Trynga giareola, p. 194; Anser cynoides ferus, 
p. 218; A. hyperboreus, p. 227; A. pictus, p. 233; Phalacrocoraz pygmeus, p. 300; 
Larus niveus, p. 320; Cepphus perdia, p. 351. 

The following are the references to plates given in the text (? to the folio atlas 
accompanying the work, not seen by me; it is quoted as fase. 1-6, Petrop. 1834- 
1842, fol.) :—PL. i, Stryx doliata. ii, 8. barbata. iii, Faleogyrfaleo. iv, v, F. peregri- 
nus. vi, F. vespertinus. vii, F.aesalon. viii, Aquilanobilis. —? A.pelagica. x, 
Accipiter lagopus. xi, A. astur. xii, A. nisus. xiii, Vultur barbatus. xiv, V. 
meleagris. xv, Corvus dauricus. xvi, C.cyanus. xvii, O. stelleri. xviii, Sturnus 
cinclus, xix, Xanthornus caucasicus. —? Merops persica, xxi, Turdus leucocellus. 
xxii (‘‘xii”), Z. fuscatus. xxiii, T. ruficollis. xxiv, A. muscicapa grisola. —? fig. 
1, M. albicilla. xxv, Motaedla rubicola. xxvi, If. tanella, xxvi, f.1, If. cyanea. 
xxvii, M. aurorea. xxviii, M.leucomela. xxix, M. calliope. xax, f.1, If. cyanura. 
xxiv, £2, If melanope. xxxi, M. citrinella, xxxii, Alauda tartarica, xxxiii, f. 2, 
A.leucoptera. xxx, f.2, Hirundo alpestris. —? Parus cyanus. xxxiv, f. 2, P. pa- 
lustris. xxxvi, Pyrrhulaerythrina. xxxvii, P.caudata. xxxviii, Passer carduelis. 
xxxix, P. calearatus. xl,xli, P.arctous. xlii, P.roseus. xliii,f.1, P. pusillus. f. 
2, Emberiza hyperborea. Xliv, E. pithyornis. xlv,E.cia. xlvi, Z. fucata. xlvit, 
£.1,B. pusilla, £.2, EB. rustica, xlviii,f.1.#. chrysps. f.2, EB chrysophrys. xlix, 
f.1, E. pyrrhuloides. :f.2, B. spodocephala, 1, £.aureola. li, E. rutila. ii, Tetrao 
tetrix. **,T. caucasica, liv, Grus leucogeranus. lv, Ardea cometa. vi, Chara- 
drius gregarius. vii, C. morinellus. viii, CO. caspius. lix, C.hypomelanus. xi, 
Trynga salina. —% Trynga cinelus. xii, Fhalaropus ruficcllis. xiii, P. rufus. 
xiv, Anser cygnoides. Ixv, A. hyperboreus. “\xvii” (=Ixvil), Anser rujicehis. 
Ixvii, A. pictus. Ixviii, Anas stedert. Ixix, A. rufina, Ixx, A. falcata, Ixxi, A.glo- 
citans. \xxii, A. hyemalis, xxiii, A.mersa. Ilxiv,f. 1, Phalacrocurax pygmacua. 
lxv, f. 2, P. bieristatus. lxxvi, P. pelagicus, lxxvi, Larus niveus. Ixxvii, L. ichthy- 
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aetus, xxviii, Sterna caspia. Ixxx, Cepphus perdia. 1xxxii, Lunda cirrhata. 
lxxxiii, Lunda arctica. Ixxxiv, Lunda psittacula. lxxxv, Uria senicula. Ixxxvi, 
U. cristutella. Ixxxvii, U. dubia. Ixxxviii, U. tetracula. lxxxix, U. mystacea. 
xe, U. pusilla.—I cannot resolve the uncertainty about these plates and should 
be thankful for information. They are said to have appeared (some or all of 
them), and I have seen them quoted as ‘‘Icones ad Zoographiam Rosso-Asiati- 
cam, fasc. i-vii, 1834 et seq.” 


1831. Ricuarpson, J. [Exhibition of New Species of Birds from British 
America, about to be described in the forthcoming ‘Fauna Boreali- 
Americana’.] < P. Z.8&., i, 1831, p. 182. 


Twenty-three species; names only. 


1831. Swarnson, W., and RicHarpson, J. Fauna | Boreali-Americana; | or 
the | Zoology | of the | northern parts | of | British America: | con- 
taining | descriptions of the objects of natural history collected 
by the late northern land | expeditions under command of Captain 
Sir John Franklin, R.N. | Part Second, | The Birds. | By William 
Swainson, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.8., | honorary or corresponding mem- 
ber of several foreign societies. | And John Richardson, M. D., F. R. 
8., F.L.8., | member of the geographical and zoological societies of 
London, of the Wernerian natural history society of Edinburgh, of 
the | literary and historical society of Quebec, and foreign member 
of the geographical society of Paris, | Surgeon and Naturalist to 
the Expeditions. | — | Illustrated by numerous plates and wood- 
cuts. | — | Published under the authority of the right honourable 
the Secretary of State | for colonial affairs. | — | London: | John 
Murray, Albemarle-street. | — | MDCCCXXXI. 1 vol. 4to. pp. 
Ixvi, 524, pll. 24-73 (cont. from vol.1), and 41 woodcce. 

The influence which this work exerted cannot well be overstated. It occu- 
pied in the present century the place previously filled by the works of Edwards, 
Forster, Pennant, and Latham, so far as the birds of America north of 499 N. 
lat. are concerned; for forty years following its publication, it was the chief 
source of inspiration of numberless writers upon the same subject, and it con- 
tinues to be a standard authority. The book has considerable unwritten bis- 
tory, touching its joint-authorship and some other matters, scraps of which 
have come to the surface, as, for instance, in a passage of the memorable contro- 
versy between Mr. Swainson and N. A. Vigors; but Dr. Richardson's policy 
seems to have always kept the surface smooth, whatever went on underneath. 

The work has a twofold character—it is an account of the Birds of the Fur 
Countries, interspersed with contributions fron Mr. Swainson to general orni- 
thology—the latter in the shape of disquisitions, forcign to the scope ‘and 
purpose of the book, upon the quixary, miscalled the natural, system; wildly 
speculative articles which, though in the fashion at the time, add considerably to 
the bulk of the volume without perceptibly increasing its value, and are chiefly 
noticed now because they include several new tenable generic names. 

Dr. Richardson's Introduction (pp. i-xl), constituting a treatise by itself, opens 
with a historical sketch of the subject. The collections made on the Arctic 
coasts during the voyages of Ross and Parry are described along with those 
made in the interior on the Franklin expeditions which Dr. Ricbardson accom- 
panied. The circumstances under which the latter were wade are detailed, and 
the general character of the avifauna is sketched. Various elaborate tables 
follow, displaying the several categories of species, their movements, etc. The 
remainder of the Introduction is occupied by Mr. Swainson, more suo; the Pre- 
face is from the same hand, though it is less distinctively quinarian. The body 
of the work treats formally of 238 species, giving detailed descriptions, miscel- 
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laneous biographical items, and considerable synonymy, togethcr with the for- 
eign disquisitions above commented upon, which are discontinued, however, at 
page 342. The nomenclature, as well as the classification, appears to bo Mr. 
Swainson’s for the land birds; for the rest, Temminck’s Manual is followed. 
The minute descriptions suffice for the identification of nearly every species of 
the work, while Swainson’s plates have long been famous for their faithfulness 
both in drawing and coloring, copies vary, however, in the latter respect. 

The following appear to be new names (some of extralimital species), de- 
scribed for the most part by Mr. Swainson, some being, however, by Dr. Rich- 
ardson, and two or three by the authors conjointly:—Accipiter mexicanus, p. 45; 
Buteo (Circus) eyaneus? var.? Americanus, p. 55; Lanius excubitorides, p. 115; 
L. elegans, p. 122; Tyrannus borealis, p. 141; Tyrannula pusilla, p. 144; T. richard- 
soni, p. 146; Cinclus Americanus, p. 173 [altered name from O. mexicanus of 1827] ; 
Orpheus meruloides, p. 187 [renamed from confessedly beforenamed species}; 
Sialia mexicana, p. 202; Hrythaca (Sialia) arctica, p. 209; Vireo Bartramii, p. 235; 
V: longirostris, p. 237; Emberiza (Plectrophanes) picta, p. 250; Emberiza pallida, 
p. 251; Pyrgita (Pipilo) arctica, p. 260; Linaria (Leucosticte) tephrocotis, p. 265; 
Garrulus brachyrynchus, p. 296; Picus auduboni, p. 306; Picus (Apternus) arcticus, 
p. 313; Tetrao Franklinii, p. 348; Tetrao (Lagopus) leucurus, p.356; Tringa Dow 
glasti, p. 379; Limosa Edwardsii, p. 398; Scolopax Drummondii, S. Douglasii, and 
S. Braziliensis, p. 400; Larus Hutchinsii, p. 419 (note); L. zonorhynchus, p. 421; 
L. brachyrhynchus, p. 422; L. Franklinii, p. 424; L. Bonapartii, p. 425; Lestris 
Richardsonii, p. 433; Oidemia americana, p. 450; Cygnus buccinator, p. 464; Anser 
Hutchirsii, p. 470; Pelecanus (Carbo) dilophus, p. 473. 

The work closes with two appendices by Mr. Swainson, in which a number 
of new genera and other groups are characterized. Appendix No. 1, ‘‘Charac- 
ters of genera and sub-genera hitherto undefined,” pp. 481-497. New generic 
names, many of which were, however, used in earlier pages of the work, are 
ostensibly as follows (but all of them are not actually new here) :—Telophorus, 
Laniellus, p. 481; Platylophus, Teprodornis, Analeipus, p. 482; Hrucivora, Oxynotus, 
p. 483; Saurophagus, Tyrannula, p. 484; Brachypus, Andropadus, Hematornis, 
p. 485; Micropus, Phyllastrephus, Dasycephala, Ohaetops, p. 486 (O. Burchelli, 
D.s., p. 487); Pellorneum (P. ruficeps, n.s.), Orateropus, p. 487; Aipunemia, Ery- 
thaca, p. 483; Pheenicura, Th bia, D la (D. rusicauda, n. 8.), p. 489; Pari- 
soma, Lessonia, Leiothriz, p. 490; Pteruthius, Calyptura, Metopia, Phenicircus, 
p. 91; Ohrysopteryx (0. erythrorhynchus, u. 8.), Laniisoma, Lopsaltria, p. 492; 
Zonotrichia, Leucosticte, p. 493; Scaphidurus, Scolecophagus, Molothrus, p. 494; 
Dysornithia, Cyanurus (a composite group, embracing several more recent gen- 
eric forms; no type named, O. cristatus mentioned first), Anthreptes, p. 495; Selas- 
phorus, Ohordeiles, Centrocercus, p.496; Lyrurus, Dendronessa, p.497. Appendix 
No. U1, pp. 498-501, discusses affinities,and presents Scolopax leucurus, sp. n., p. 501. 

The plates, mainly representing new species, are as follows (they are not 
pound consecutively) :—24, Falco sparverius ; 25, F. aesalon ; 26, Accipiter (Astur) 
palumbarius ; 27, Buteo vulgaris ; 28, B. lagopus ; 29, Oireus cyaneus var. Ameri 
canus ; 30, Bubo arcticus ; 31, Strix cinerea ; 32, S. tengmalmi ; 33, Lanius borealis ; 
34, L. excubitorides ; 35, Tyrannus borealis ; 36, Merula minor; 37, Merula solita- 
ria [marked ‘35"]; 38, Orpheus meruloides; 39, Erythaca (Sialia) arctica; 40, 
Sylvicola maculosa ; 41, Sylvicola petechia ; 42, Sylvicola (Vermivora) rubricapilla, 
np. fig., and S.(V.) percgrina, low. fig.; 43, Seiurus aquaticus ; 44, Anthus aquati- 
cus; 45, Tyrannula saya; 46, T. pusilla, up. fig., T. richardsonii, low. fig.; 47, Seto- 
phoga Bonapartii; 42, Plectrophanes lapponica; 49, P. picta; 50, Linaria tephro- 
cotis; 51, Pyrgita (Pipilo) arctica 3; 52,eadem, 9; 53, Pyrrhula (Corythus) en-- 
cleator ; 54, Garrulus stelleri; 55, G. brachyrhynchus ; 56, Picus tridactylus ; 57. 
P. arcticus ; 58, Oentrocercus urophasianus ; 59, Tetrao obscurus 3; 60, idem, 9; 
61, Z. Franklinii, marked T. ‘canadensis 3”; 62, T. canadensis 9; 63, Lagopus 
leucurus 5 64, L. rupestris ; 65, Numeniu; pareabiay 66, Tringa Douglasii ; 67, To- 
tanus ipalmatus ; 68, Coccothraustes vespertina ; 69, Phalaropus Wilsonti; 70, 
Clangula Barrovii ; 71, Larus Franklinii ; 72, L. Bonapartii; 73, Lestris Richard- 
sonit. 
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1831. WaGLER, J. Einige Mittheilungen tiber Thiere Mexicos. < Oken’s 
Isis, Bd. xxiv, 1831, pp. 510-535. 
TI, Aves, pp. 515-533, 74spp. Larus pipixcan, p. 515; Parra gymnostoma, p.517; 
Fulica lewcopyga, p. 518; Columba flavirostris, p. 519; Scolopax trachydactyla, p. 
521; Phalaropus stenodactylus, p. 523; G yx variegata (= Cuculus viaticus 
Licht., Mus. Berol.), p. 524; Fringilla haemorrh: a (Licht., M. B.); I. zanthoma- 
schalis, p. 525; Atlapetes (g. un.) pileatus, Iunco phaeonotus, p.526; Corvus cacalotl, 
p. 527; Toxostoma (g.n.) vetula, p. 528; Muscicapa vulnerata, p.529; Alauda chry- 
solaema, p. 530; Ardea lessonii, p. 531, spp. nn. Sowie Orvis ruficollis, p. 520, sp. n., 
aus Siidafrika, 


1831. Witson, A., and Bonaparte, C. L. (ed. JAMESON, R.) American 
Ornithology; | orthe | Natural History | of | the Birds of the United 
States. | By Alexander Wilson, | and Charles Lucian Bonaparte. | 
Edited by Robert Jameson, Esq. F.R. 5. E. & L. F.L.S.M.W.S. | 
Regius Professor of Natural History in the University | of Edin- 
burgh, &c. | In four volumes. | Vol. I [-IV]. | Edinburgh: | 
Printed for Constable and Co. Edinburgh ; | and Hurst, Chance, and 
Co. London. | 1831. 4 vols.18mo. Vol. I, pp. xevi, 271. Vol. II, pp. 
ix, 334. Vol. ITI, pp. viii, 320. Vol. IV, pp. x, 362. Each vol. with 
engr. title, and the 1st with portrait of Wilson. (No other illustra- 
tions.) Forming vols. LXVIIJ-LXXI of Constable's Miscellany. 

The first European edition of ‘‘ Wilson”, including Ord’s additions and Bona- 
parte’s continuation, with rearrang tin syst tie order of the matter by 
the editor, and frequent commentary by him; with a memoir of Wilson, by 
W. M. Hetherington, prefixed to the Ist vol. The concluding volume contains 
“Bonaparte ”; also, an Appendix, in which are given some extracts from Audu- 
bon, considerable matter from Swainson and Richardson, and outlines of Brehm’s 
arrangement of various groups. 


1831-39. AupuBON, J. J. Ornithological Biography, | or an account of the 
habits of the | Birds of the United States of America; | accom- 
panied by descriptions of the objects represented | in the work en- 
titled | The Birds of America, | and interspersed with delineations 
of American | scenery and manners. | By John James Audubon, 
F.R.SS. L. & E. | [ete., 5 lines.] | [Vol. I.] Edinburgh: | Adam 
Black, 55. | North Bridge, Edinburgh; | [ete., 5 lines.] | — [| 
MDCCCXXXI. 

Vol. I, as above. pp. i-xxiv, 512, + 15 pp. of Prospectus, &c. It 
is the text to plates I-C of the elephant folios. The date is 1831. 
This same Ist vol. (other copies) is said to also bear the imprint 
“ Philadelphia, E. L. Carey and A. Hart, MDCCCXXXII,” and to be 
often missing. 

Vol.II. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black, . . . MDCCC- 
XXXIV. pp. i-xxxii, 1-588. Date 1834. The text to plates CI-CC. 
Other copies said to also bear the imprint “ Boston, Hilliard, Gray, 
and Company, MDCCCXXXV.” 

Vol. III. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black,. .. MDCC- 
XXXV. pp. i-xvi, 1-638,9 woodcuts in text. Date 1835. The text 
to plates CCI-CCC. 

Vol. IV. Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black,. .. MDCCC- 
XXXVIII. pp. i-xxviii, 1-618, with 39 woodcuts in text. Date 1838. 
The text to plates CCCI-CCCLXXXVII. 

Vol. V. Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black,. . . MDCCC- 
XXXXIX [sic!]. pp.i-xl, 1-664, with 93 woodcuts in text. Date 
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1839. The text to plates CCCLKXXVIII-CCCCXXXV, ending at 
p. 304. Vol. continues with ‘ Descriptions of species found in 
North America, but not figured in the ‘ Birds of America’”, pp. 305- 
336; and with an ‘“ Appendix ; comprising additional observations 
on the habits, geographical distribution, and anatomical structure 
of the Birds described in this work; together with corrections of 
errors relative to the species”, pp. 337-646. 


Five vols, roy. 8vo, printed by Neill & Co., Old Fishmarket, Edin- 
burgh. 

The work above described is the editio princeps of the text belonging to the 
elephant folio plates. In 1840-44, the whole text was systematically rearranged, 
with omission of the ‘Delineations of American scenery and manners”, the 
addition of some new matter, and the renaming of the species to agree with the 
“Synopsis” of 1339. With tho text thus modified were intercalated the folio 
plates, reduced by camera lucida, and renumbered to agree with the rearrange- 
ment; and the whole work, thus modified, became the 7-vol. roy. 8vo ed., 
entitled ‘ The Birds of America”, etc., 1840-44, g. v. 

Vol. I, 1831.—Muscicapa bonapartii, p. 27, pl. 5 (pub. 1827); AL. selbii, p. 46, pl. 9 
(pub. 1827); Falco washingtonii, p. 58, pl. 11 (pub, 1827); Lroglodytes bewickii, p. 
96, pl. 18 (pub, 1827); Turdus ludovicianus, p. 99, pl. 19 (pub. 1827) ; Sylvia roscoe, 
p. 124, pl. 24 (pub. 1827); Sylvia vigorsit, p. 153, pl. 30 (pub. 1828) ; Sylvia childrenii, 
p. 180, pl. 35 (pub. 1¢28) ; Fulco stanleti, p. 186, pl. 36 (pub. 1828); Muscicapa traillii, 
p. 236, pl. 45 (pub. 1828); Regulus cuvierti, p. 288, pl. 55 (pub. 1829); Sylvia car- 
bonata, p. 308, pl. 60 (pub. 1829); Sylvia rathbonia, p. 333, pl. 65 (pub. 1829) ; Hmbe- 
riza henslowiti, p. 360, pl. 70 (pub. 1829) ; Falco temerarius, p. 381, pl. 75 (marked 85 
in text) (pub. 1829); Anthus pipiens, p. 408, pl. 80 (pub. 1830); Falco harlani, p. 
441, pl. 86 (pub. 1830), spp. nn. 

Vol. II, 1834.—Emberiza townsendti, p. 183 (pl. 400, fig. 4); Fringilla macgil- 
livrati, p. 285 (pl. 355); Corvus americanus, p. 317, pl. 156; Parus carolinensis, p. 
341, pl. 160; Fringilla bachmanwi, p. 366, pl. 165; Troglodytes americana, p. 452, pl. 
179; Sylvia bachmanii, p. 483, pl. 185; Fringilla lincolnit, p. 539, pl. 193; Sylvia 
swainsonii, p. 563, pl. 198, spp. nn. 

Vol. III, 1835.—Rallus elegans, p. 27, pl. 203; Phalacrocorax floridanus, p. 387, 
pl. 252; Ardea occidentalis, p. 542, pl. 281, spp. nn. 

Vol. IV, 1838.—Pelecanus americanus, p. 88, pl. 311; Anas breweri, p. 302, pl. 
338; Oorvus nuttalli, p. 450, pl. 362; Hirundo serripennis, p. 593, figs. 1, 2, 3, in text, 
no pl., spp. nn. 

Vol. V, 1839.—Falco harrisii, p. 30, pl. 392; Sylvia macgillivrayi, p. 75, pl. 399; 
Diomedea fusca, p. 116, pl. 407; Sterna havelli, p. 122, pl. 409, fig.1; S. trudeaui, p. 
125, pl. 409, f. 2; Phalacrocorasx resplendens, p. 148, pl. 412, f.1; P. townsendit, p. 
149, pl. 412, £2; Picus martina, p. 181, pl. 417, figs. 1,2; P. phillipsii, p. 186, pl. 
417, f.5,6; P. harrisii, p. 191, pl. 417, figs. 8,9; Ptlogonys townsendi, p. 206, pl. 419, 
£.2; Fringilla townsendi, p. 236, pL 424, f.7; Hoamatopus bachmani, p. 245, pl. 427, 
f. 1; H. townsendi, p. 247, pl. 427, f£ 3; Aphriza (g.n.) townsendi, p. 249, pl. 438; 
Uria townsendi, p. 251, pl. 429, f. 1; Sylvia delafieldii, p. 307, no pl.; Troglodytes 
parkmanii, p. 310, no pl.; Fringilla mortonii, p. 312, no pl.; Picus gairdnerit, p. 317, 
no pl.; Larus occidentalis, p. 320, no pl.; Diomedea nigripes, p. 327, no pl.; Pro- 
cellaria pacizica, p. 321, no pl.; P. tenuirostris, p. 333, no pl., spp. on. ; and the fol- 
lowing, ‘‘uot characterized”: Falco bachmanti, Strix forficata, Tantalus fuscus, 
p. 234; Phasianus americanus, Oaprimulgus nuttallii, Picus pyrrhonotus, p. 335; 
Fringilla chlorura, Turdus townsendi, Phalacrocoraz leucurus, P. leuconotus, p. 336. 


1832, [ANon.] American Ornithology or the natural history of the birds of 
the united States. Llustrated with plates, engraved and coloured 
from original Drawings taken from Nature, by Al. Wilson. Phila- 
delphia by Bradford, i-ix, 1808-1814. 4. 76 pl. < Oken’s Isis, Bd. 
xxv, 1832, pp. 979-987. 

Uebersicht. Inhaltsverzeichniss. Stiick der Classification hier mitgetheilt, 
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1832. [ANon.] American Ornithology or the natural history of Birds inhab- 
iting the United States, not given by Wilson. With figures drawn, 
engraved and coloured from nature. By Charles Lucian Bona- 
parte; gr.4. Philadelphia. <Oken’s Isis, Bd. xxv, 1832, pp. 987-991. 

Inhaltsverzeichniss. Beschreibung der neuen Arten. 

1832. [ANon.] [Review of Swainson and Richardson’s Fauna Boreali-Ameri- 
cana. Part. II., containing the Birds. London, Murray, 1831.] 
<Loudon’s Mag. Nat. Hist., v, 1832, pp. 360-364. 


1832. BonaparTE, C. L. L.C. Bonaparte. Die Sippen der nordamericani- 
schen Vogel und eine Synopsis der Gattungen in den vereinigten 
Staaten. Gelesen am 24. Jinn. 1826 (Annals of the Lyceum of nat. 
history of New-York. Vol. IT, 1828, p. I-128 et 293-451. < Oken’s 

* Isis, Bd. xxv, 1882, pp. 1135-1197. 
Vollstindig, nach dem Originale. 

1832. [Epiror.] A Manual of the Ornithology of the United States and 
Canada. By Thomas Nuttall, A.M.F.L.S. Cambridge, Hilliard 
& Brown, pp. 682. <Sillim. Am. Journ. Sci., xxii, 1832, pp. 178, 179. 

Review of the first volume of Nuttall’s work. 

1832. GREEN, J. Fragmente zur Thiergeschichte. <( Oken’s Isis, Bd. xxv, 
1832, p. 1042. 

Fringilla tristis, Oriolus phaniceus ; Am. Journ. Science, vol. iv, 1822, p. 309. 


1832, JAMESON, W. Reise in der Davisstrasse 1820. <(Oken’s Isis, Bd. xxv, 
1832, p. 594. 
Auszug aus The Edinb. Philos. Journ., Bd. iii, 1821, Heft 5, p. 309. 
1832. RICHARDSON, J. Ueber Clima und Vegetation an der Hudsonsbay. 
<Oken’s Isis, Bd. xxv, 1832, p. 607, 608. 
Auszug aus The Edinb. Philos. Journ., Bd. xii, 1825, Heft 24, p. 197. 
1832, Wiztson, A. American Ornithology, or the Natural History of the 
birds of the United States. ... The illustrative notes and life of 
Wilson by Sir Wm. Jardine, Bart. 3 vols. 8vo. London and Edin- 
burgh. 1832. 
Not scen! Above title quoted from memory of a catalogue. 
1832. WiLson, J. Ueber einige neue Tetrao (Grouse), von D. Douglas in den 
Rockygebirgen von Nordamerica entdeckt. <(Oken’s Isis, Bd. xxv, 
1832, p. 919. 
Auszug aus The Edinburgh New Philos. Journ., 1830, Ba. viii, Heft 16, p. 372. 
1832-34. Nurtaty, T. A | Manual | of the | Ornithology | of the | United 
States and of Canada. | By | Thomas Nuttall, A. M., F.L. 8S. | — | 


[Vol. L] The Land Birds. | —|— | Cambridge: | Hilliard and 
Brown, | booksellers to the university. | — | MDCCCXXXII. | 12mo. 
pp. viii, 683,53 woodec. [Vol.II.] The Water Birds. | — | — | Pos- 
ton: | Hilliard, Gray, and Company. | — | MDCCCXXXIV. 12mo. 


pp. vii, 627, woodce. 

The original edition, long out of print, and not common. Vol. I: Sylvania, g. 
D., p. 290; Falco butevides, p. 100; Muscicapa cooperi sive M. inornata, p. 282; Regu- 
lus tricolor, p. 420; Troglodytes brevirostris, p. 436; Fringilla ambigua, p. 484; F. 
littoralis, p. 504, spp. nn. Vol. II: Heteropoda, p. 135; EFuliga, p. 167; Microptera, 
p. 192; Amblyrhynchus, p. 247; Hydroka, p. 259; Gymnathus, p. 403; Gymnura, 
p. 425, genn. nn.; Ardea discors, p. 54; Numenius intermedius, p. 100; Tringa 
wilsonii, p. 121; Tringa audubonii, p. 140, spp. nn.—Nutt:ll, like good wine, does 
not deteriorate with age, and needs none of my bush here. 
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1833. AUDUBON, V. G. Mr. Audubon, Jun., in Reply to Mr. Waterton’s 
Remarks on Audubon’s Biograpay of Birds. < Loudon’s Mag. Nat. 
Hist., vi, 1833, p. 369. 


1833. Douauas, D. Observations on some Species of the Genera Tetrao and 
Ortyx, patives of North America; with Descriptions of Four new 
Species of the former, and Two of the latter Genus. < Trans. Linn. 
Soc., Xvi, pt. iii, 1833, pp. 133-149. (Read Dec. 1828; pub. 1329.) 
T. urophasianus Bp. fully described; 7. urophasianellus, p. 186; TL. sabini, p. 
137; 7. franklinii, p. 139; LT. richardsonii “Sab. MSS.’, p. 141; Ortyx picta, p. 
143; O: douglassii ‘‘ Vig. MSS.”, p. 145, spp. nn. Acconnt of habits of some 
of these is full; followed by field-notes on various other North American 
Tetraonide. (Sce same title, under its actual date, 1829.) 


1833. Emmons, E. A Catalogue of the Animals and Plants of Massachusetts. 
II. Birds. By Ebenezer Emmons, M. D. ete. < Hitchcock's Rep. 
Geol. Min. Bot. and Zoél. Mass., Amberst, 1833, pp. 545-551. 

“A list of 160 species, sparingly annotated; symbols employed to indicate 
whether rare or common, resident or migratory, and whether known to breed in 
the State. The list includes two synonyms, but only one species (Rhynchops 
nigra), not confirmed as an inhabitant of the State. Very incomplete, but, so 
far as .it goes, trustworthy and important. The first attempt at a scientific 
enumeration of the birds of Massachusetts.’’"—(J. A. ALLEN, in epist.) 


1833. JossELYN, J. An Account of Two Voyages to New England... . 
< Collect. Mass. Historical Soc., 3d ser., iii, 1833, pp. 211-396. 
A reprjnt—sce the original, 1674. 


1833? NurTaLu, T. Remarks and Inquiries concerning the Birds of Massa- 
chusetts. <( Mem. Amer. Acad. Arts and Sci., new ser., i, 1833, pp. 
91-106, fig.on p.98. (Actual date probably 1831.) 

44 spp. treated. Troglodytes brevirostris, p. 98, fiz., Muscicapa inornata, p. 102, 
marked as nn. spp., and article dated April, 1831; the pagination is quoted 
in Man. Orn. [1032], so that this may be the original notice of these spp., though 
the vol. containing it is dated 1€33. 


1833. “R. B.’ Observations on Mr. Waterton’s attacks on Mr. Audubon. 
<_Loudon’s Mag. Nat. Hist., vi, 1833, pp. 369-372. 


1833. Vicors, N. A. [On a Collection of Skins of Birds from California.] 
<P. Z.&., i, 1833, p. 65. 
Only a short paragraph. 


1833. WaTERTON, C. On the “Biography of Birds” of J. J. Audubon. 
< Loudon’s Mag. Nat. Hist., vi, 1833, pp. 215-218. 

Waterton appears to have been satisfied that Audubon was a lying cbarlatan, 
and accordingly attacked him with a very pointed pen. Audubon’s friends ral- 
lied to his vindication, and Waterton then abused him worse than ever. I have 
probably missed some of the papers, but most of the controversy is duly entered 
here. 


1833, WILSON, J. Historical view | of | the progress of discovery | on 
the | more northern Coasts | of | America, | from the earliest period 
to the present time. | By Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq., | F. B.S. & 
F.S.A.| With | descriptive sketches | of the | Natural History 
of the North American | Regions. | By James Wilson, Esq., 
F.R.S.E. & M.W.8S.|—| To which is added an appendix, con- 
taining | remarks on a late memoir cf Sebastian Cabot, with | a 
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1833. WiLson, J.—Continued. 
vindication of Richard Hakluyt. | —!| Illustruted by a map, and 
nine engravings by Jackson. | Second Edition. | -- | Edinburgh: | 
Oliver & Boyd, Tweeddale-court ; | and Simpkin & Marshall, Lon- 
don. | MDCCCXXXIII. Imo. pp.444, > Chap. VII. The Birds of 
the Northern Regions of America, pp. 357-382, pl. 


Summary and cursory sketch of North American ornithology, treating 
various leading species at some length. Tho plate represents Larus sabinet. 


1834, [ANoN.] Audubon’s “ Birds of America,” and ‘ Ornithological Biogra- 
phy.” < Edinb. New Philos. Journ., xviii, 1834, pp. 181-144. 
Highly laudatory review. 
1834. BacuMAN, J. Remarks in defence of the author of the “Birds of 
America.” < Journ. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., i, pt. i, 1834, pp. 15-31. 
Chiefly occupied in a discussion of the scansorial ability of Crotalus, repre- 
sented by Audubon as attacking the nest of Mimus polyglottus, and in estimat- 
ing the value of Audubon’s experiments on the senses of sight and smell in 
Oathartes. 
1834, Emmons, E. Observations on the time of the appearance of the 
Spring Birds, in Williamstown, (Mass.) in the years 1831, 1832 & 
1833. < Sillim. Am, Journ. Sci., xxvi, 1834, p. 208. 
Twenty-three species. 
1834. Goutp, J. [On a Collection of Birds from North America, presented 
by Mr. Folliott.] < P.Z.S., ii, 1834, pp. 14, 15. 
Critical remarks on a few species. 
1834, GouLp, J. [Remarks on exhibition of some Birds from the United 
States.] < Lond. and Edinb. Philos. Mag., v, 1834, pp. 72,73. 
From P. Z. S., Feb. 25, 1834, 
1834. “0.” Notices on [sic] a few of the Birds of Lower Canada. < Lou- 
don’s Mag. Nat. Hist., vii, 1824, pp. 508-511. 


1834, Swainson, W. Synopsis von Bullocks Végeln aus Mexico. < Oken’s 
Isis, Bd. xxvii, 1834, pp. 783-788. 
Auszug aus d. Philos. Magaz., Bd. i, 1827, pp. 364-369, 433-442, g. v.—103 Arten. 
1834, WaTERTON, C. Mr. Audubon and his Work, the Biography of Birds. 
< Loudon’s Mag. Nat. Hist., vii, 1834, pp. 66-74. 


Further instalment of this person’s flippant and supercilious animadversion. 


1835. [ANoN.] Audubon’s Biography of Birds. < North American Review, 
July, 1835, pp. 194-231. 


One of the most extended and minute accounts (formal biographies aside) ex- 
tant of the ‘American backwoodsman” and his great work. 


1835. [ANON.] Manuel of the Ornithology of the united states and of Canada, 
by Thomas Nuttall. Cambridge by Hilliard. Vol. I. 1832, 8. 683. 
TI. 1834. 627. fig. 296. < Oken’s Isis, Bd. xxviii, 1835, pp. 68-72. 
Hier nur ein Verzeichniss der beschriebenen Arten. 
1835. B. [Review of Audubon’s Ornithological Biography.] < Loudon’s 
Mag. Nat. Hist., viii, 1835, pp. 184-190. 


1835. BRown, THomas. Illustrations of the American Ornithology of Alex. 
Wilson and Charles Lucien Bonaparte, with all the new discoveries, 


and the addition of the whole Forest Sylvia. Folio, Edinburgh, 1835. 
Not seen—title from Aa. & STRICKL. Bibl. 
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1835. Fraxxuin, J. [Verzeichniss der neuen Arten von seiner Polfahrt.] 

< Oken’s Isis, Bd. xxviii, 1835, pp. 351, 352. 
Auszug aus P. Z. §., Sept. 27, 1931, p. 132. 

1835. Ross, J. C. Appendix | to the Narrative | of a | Second Voyage in 
search | of a | North-west Passage, | and of a | Residence in the Arc- 
tic regions | during the years 1829, 1831, 1832, 1833. | By | Sir John 
Ross, C. B., K. 8. A, K. C. S., &c. &c. | Captain in the Royal 
Navy. | Including the reports of | Commander, now Captain, James 
Clark Ross, R.N., F.R.S., F.L.8., &c. | and | the discovery of the 
northern magnetic pole. |— | London: | A. W. Webster, 156, Re- 
gent street. |— | 1835. 1 vol. 4to. pp. i-xii, 1-120, I-CIII, pll. 
> Birds, pp. xxv-xlv. 

This Appendix forms a separate vol., treating of various matters. Of birds, 41 
species are given, with local synonymy and field-notes, Of. Arch. f. Naturg., 
1836, (1), pp. 193-201. 

1835. TayLtor, R.C. On the Geolegy and Natural History of the North- 
Eastern Extremity of the Alleghany Mountain Range in Pennsyl- 
vania, United States. < Loudon’s Mag. Nat. Hist., viii, 1835, pp. 
529-541. 

Contains, pp. 539, 540, list of 56 spp. 

1836. Bacuman, J. On the Migration of the Birds of North America. Read 
before the Literary and Philosophical Society of Charleston, (S. C.) 
March 15th, 1833. <Sillim. Am. Journ. Sci.,xxx, 1836, pp. 81-100. 

One of the earliest, if not the first, of the scientific treatises on this subject. 

1836. Fox, C. Notice of some American Birds. <(Sillim. Am. Journ. Sei., 
xxix, 1836, pp. 291-294. 

Scolopax pygmeea? (= Tringa subarquata) shot on Long Island, May 27, 1835; 
Phalaropus hyperboreus ; Corvus canadensis ; Emberiza peeoris ; with listof about 
40 spp. of birds seen in Fulton Market, New York City. 

1836, Kinc, R. Narrative | of a| Journey to the shores | of | The Arctic 
Ocean, | in 1833, 1834, and 1835; | under the command of Capt. Back, 
R.N. | By Richard King, M. R. C.S., &c. ! surgeon and naturalist 
to the Expedition. | In two volumes. | Vol. I [II]. London: | Rich- 
ard Bentley, | Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty. | New Burling- 
ton street. | 1886. 2 vols. 12mo. Vol. I, pp. ix, 312, pll. Vol. I, 
pp. ‘Viii, 321, pll. 

Ornithological notes passim. 

1836. Kine, R. Temperature of Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Plants, Trees, 
and Earth, as ascertained at different times and places in Arctic 
America, during Captain Back’s Expedition. <dinb. New Philos. 
Journ., xxi, 1836, pp. 150, 151, 

1836. RICHARDSON, J. Narrative | of the | Arctic Land Expedition | to the 
mouth of | the great Fish river, | and | along the shores of the arc- 
tic Ocean, | in the years 1833, 1834, and 1335; | by | Captain Back, 
R. N., | commander of the Expedition. | — | Illustrated by a map 
and plates. | — | London: | John Murray, Albemarle street. | 
MDCCCXXXVI. 1 vol. 8vo. (other copies in 4to). pp. i-x, 11, 1- 
663, map, and pll. > Appendix No.1. Zoological Remarks, by John 
Richardson, M.D. F. R. 8. &c. pp. 477 et seq. 

Nominal list of 81 spp. of birds, pp. 482-485; followed, pp. 502-518, by a com- 


mentary on many of them. There is also, pp. 590-594, a table giving the temper- 
ature of mammals, birds, efo., at different times and places, by Mr. King. 
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1836. TayLor, R. C. A Supplement to the List of Species of Birds occurrent 
on the North-eastern extremity of the Alleghany Mountain Range, 
printed in Lop. cit.] VIII. 539, 540; and Information on Traits in the 
Habits of the Passenger Pigeon (Columba migratoria), and of the 
Wolf (Canis Lupus). <Loudon’s Mog. Nat. Hist., ix, 1836, pp. 72-74. 

1836. Wiremann, A. F. A. Zoolegische Resultate von John Ross zweiter 
Nordpol-Reise. <drch. f. Naturg., ii, (1), 1836, pp. 183-203. 

Vogel, pp. 192-201 ; 41 Arten. 

1837. [ANon.] American ornithology by Alex. Wilson, with a continuations 
by Ch. Lucian Bonaparte. The illustrative notes et life of Wilson 
by W. Jardine, in three volumes. London Whittaker. 1832. 8. 
408, 390, 507. Tab. 1-76. 1-21. <(Oken’s Isis, Bd. xxx, 1837, p. 261. 

Take this and the next as samples of the hideous manner in which the Isie 
reviewers used to compound their titles. 

1837, [ANon.] Ornithological Biography, or an account of the habits of the 
birds of the united States of America by John James Audubon. 
Edinburgh, Black; London, Havell, Longman ete. I. 1831. 8. 512. 
II. 1834.588. III. 1835.638. <(Oken’s Isis, Bd. xxx, 1837, pp. 922-928. 


1837. BREWER, T. M. Some additions to the catalogue of the Birds of Mas- 
sachusetts in Prof. Hitchcock’s Report, &c. <Journ. Boston Soc. 
Nat. Hist., i, pt. iv, 1837, pp. 435-439. (Read Dec. 6, 1836.) 

Forty-five species. 

1837. EprrorraL. [Summary of J. Richardson’s Report on North American 
Birds, sixth meeting of Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci.] <(Mag. of Zool. and 
Bot., i, 1837, p. 300. 

See the Report itself, this date, RicHarpson, J. 

1837. GRaaH, W. A. Narrative of an Expedition | to the | East Coast of 
Greenland, | sent by order of the King of Denmark, | in search 
of | the lost colonies, | under the command of | Capt™ W. A. Graah, 
of the Danish Royal Navy, | Knight of Dannebrog, &c. | — | Trans- 
lated from the Danish, | by | the late G. Gordon Macdougall, F. R. 
8.N. A., | for the | Royal Geographical Society of London. | With 
the | original Danish chart completed by the Expedition. | — | Lon- 
don: | John W. Parker, West Strand. | — | M.DCCC.XXXVII. 1 vol. 
8vo. pp. xvi, 199, map. 

The Appendix contains, pp. 178,179, a list of Greenland birds, 24 in number, 
among them Cygnus musicus. 

1837. RicHaRDsoN, J. Report on North American Zoology. < Rep. Sixth 
Meeting Brit. Ass. Adv. Sci. for 1836, v, 1837, pp. 121-224. 

Important, In its scope arc included an enumeration of the animals inhabit- 
ing North America; the peculiarities of the fauna which they constitute; the 
geographical range of groups or individual species, with influencing circum- 
stances, such as configuration of the land, climate, vegetation, etc. Aves, pp. 
164-197: annotated list of the species inhabiting N. A. (including Mexico), un- 
fortunately classified in a fanciful manner, caught from Swainson, and inter- 
spe:sed with reflections on ‘‘quinary” matters. The historical portion of the 
paper and that relating to the migration of species aro full of intcrest. This 
paper was probably aso pablished separately, under a different title, as I have 
seen it quoted simply “ List”, and I think with a different pagination. 

1837, TOWNSEND, J. K. Description of Twelve New Species of Birds, chiefly 
from the vicinity of the Columbia river. < Journ. Acad. Nat. Sci. 
Phila., vii, 1837, pp. 187-193. 
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1837. TOWNSEND, 8S. K.—Continued. 
Read Nov. 15, 1836. Stalia occidentalis, Fringilla oregana, p. 188; F. bicolor, 
Plectrophanes ornata, p.189; Parus rufescens, P. minimus, Sylvia identalis, p. 
190; S. nigrescens, S.auduboni, S. townsendi ‘ Nutt.”, p.191; Orpheus montanus, 
Oharadrius montanus (quotes AUDUB., Orn. Biog., pl. 350), p. 192. Concludes with 
a list of 72 spp., “ prepared by the Ornithological Committee” , from the Colum- 
bia River. 


1838, [ANoN.] Reise des Prinzen Maximilian von Wied durch Nordamerica. 
Coblenz bey Hélscher. 1838. Heft 3. 4. 4. Bogen 13-33. 8 Tafeln 
in Fol. < Oken’s Isis, Bd. xxxi, 1838, pp. 794-796. 


1838. BoNaraRTE, C. L. A | Geographical and Comparative | List | of the | 
Birds | of | Europe and North America. | — | By Charles Lucian Bo- 
naparte, | Prince of Musignano. | — | London: | John Van Voorst, 
7, Paternoster-Row. | 1838. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. vii, 67. 

Systematic list of names, with a few references and indication of habitats, in 
parallel colamns. European, 503 spp.; American, 471 sp. European, not North 
American, 403; American, not European,'371; 100 spp. thus peculiar to each 
country. The list was much ueed and quoted, especially by American writers, 
for several years. 

There are a number of new names, generic and specific, in the list; but as 
there is no indication which are nowly proposed, it is tho business of the orni- 
thologist, and not the duty of the bibliographer, to find them out. The familiar 
Bonapartean ‘‘Nobs” are with lavish impartiality distributed through the 
list, not necessarily, however, indicating a new name, but merely that method, 
happily characterized by Temminck as “a moi la cargaison”, in which Bona- 
parte was an expert beyond other men. The list has proven full of errors and 
omissions, though it was perhaps up to the then times, at least as far as Amer- 
ica was concerned, Of. Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., vol. i, 1839, 318; Arch. fiir Naturg., 
1839, (2), pp. 395, 396. : 


1838. REINHARDT, J. Ichthyologiske Bidrag til den Gronlandiske Fauna 
.... Indledning, indeholdende Tilleg og Forandringer i den 
fabriciske Fortegnelse paa gréulandske Hvirveldyr. < Kongel. 
Danske Vid. Selsk. Naturvid. og Math. Afh., vii. Deel, 1238, pp. 85-105, 


pli. 1-3. 

B. Fugie. 1. Tilvext af Fuglearter som ere faelleds for Europa og Nord- 
amerika, 22 spp. 2. Tilvext af Fuglearter, som ere ebendommelige for den 
éstlige Hemisphere, 2 spp. 3. Tilvext af Fuglearter, som ere ebendommelige 
for Nordamerika eller fortrinsviis foreksommeder, 9 spp. PI. I, f. 1, Helmintho- 
phaga ‘ruficapilla’’(?). Pl. I, f. 2, Zonotrichia leucophrys. Pl. II, Numenius 
hudsonicus (borealis Wils.). Pl. II, Platypus barrowii.—Uebersetz. Isis, 1848, 
pp. 247-258. See 1848, REINHARDT, J. 

1839, AupuBoN, J. J. A | Synopsis of the Birds | of | North America. 
| By | John James Audubon, F. R. SS. L. & E. | Member of various 
scientific associations in | Europe and America. | Edinburgh: | 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh; | Longman, Rees, Brown, 
Green, and Longman, London. | MDCCCXXXIX. | 1 vol. 5vo. pp. 
xii, 359 + 1. 

A descriptive, synonymatic, and geographical list of 491 species systematically 
arranged, with characters of the genera and higher groups, the main reference 
being to the plates of the folio ed. of the Birds of Americ:, to which the 
present publication serves as a methodical index. The very notable changes 
throughout in classification and nomenclature from those adopted in the work 
just mentioned have obviously their source in W. Macgillivray; but as the 
arrangement between him and Audubon was presumedly mutually satisfactory, 
it is no part of the public's to enquire into thcir respective shareggin the author- 
ship of the present volume. 


40 BC 
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1839. [EprtorraL.] Ornithology of the United States. < Sillim. Am. 
Journ. Sci., Xxxvi, 1839, p. 201. 
J. K. Townsend’s proposed work—notice of Part L 


1839. LICHTENSTEIN, H. Beitrag zur ornithologischen Fauna von Californien 
nebst Bemerkungen iiber die Artkennzeichen der Pelikane und iiber 
einige Végel von den Sandwich-Inseln. < Abhand. Kénigl. Akad. 
Wiss. Berlin aus dem Jahre 183x, 1839, pp. 417-451, pll. 1-5. (Gelesen 
Juni 1237.) 

Vultus californianus, p. 424, pl.1. Faleo (Buteo) ferrugineus, p. 428, sp.n. Strix 
frontalis, p. 430, sp.n. Fringilla hudsonia, Forst., p. 432. Pelecanus trachyrynchus, 
p. 433, pl. 2, p. 440, pl. 3, f.5. P. mitratus, p. 436, pl. 3, f.2, sp.n. P. onocrotalus, p. 
436, pl.3,f.1. P. crispus, p. 437, pl.3,f£.4. P. rufescens, p. 439, pl. 3, f.3. P.fuscus, 
p. 441, pl.3,f.6. P. conspicillatus, p.444,sp.n. Hylomanes momotula, p. 449, pl. 4, 
sp. n. (Mexico); Hemignathus obscurus, p. 449, pl. 5, f.1 (Oahu); H. lucidus, p. 451, 
pL 5, f. 2,3 (Oahu), spp. nn.—Noch eine spiitere in der Isis erschienene Ausgabe 
dieses Artikels geben wir, 1844. 


1839, PzaBopy, W.B.O. Reports | on the | Fishes, Reptiles and Birds | 
of | Massachusetts. | — | Published agreeably tu an order of | the 
Legislature, | by the Commissioners ou the Zoological and Botanical 
| Survey of the State. | — | Boston: | Dutton & Wentworth, State 
printers. | — | 1839. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. xii, 426, pll. iv. >> A | Report 
| on the | Ornithology of Massachusetts. | By | William B. O. Pea- 
body. pp. 255-404. 

Biographical notices, more or less extended, of 2€5 spp. known or believed to 
occur in Massachusetts, given in form of a communication to the Governor of 
Massachusetts, dated and signed in conclusion. The author was one of several 
persons commissioned to take charge of the State Survey above mentioned, 
according to resolution of the Legislature of 12th April, 1837. His report, with 
the two others, together constituting the present volume, was presented tu 
Governor Everett, February 11, 1839, and the volume ordered to be printed by 
Legislature, resolution of April 9, 1839, in an edition of 1,500 copies. The book 
has become somewhat scarce. In conscquence, perhaps, of difficulty of consul- 
tation, the ornithological portion has been quoted as if it appertained to Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock's later report on the Mineralogical and Geological Survey of the 
State, the continuation of which was directed by the Legislature at the same 
time that the Zoological and Botanical Survey was ordered. Hitchcock's origi- 
nal report was published in 1833, which see. Hitchcock was appointed by act 
of Legislature of June 5, 1830, to make a geological examination of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts in connection with the general Trigonometrical Survey 
ordered by act of March 3, 1830, and by act of February 2, 1831, was directed to 
cause to be annexed to his report w list of the native mineralogical, botanical, 
and zoological productions of the Commonwealth, as far as practicable and 
within the limits of the appropriation. 


1839. TownseND, J. K. List of the Birds Inhabiting the Region of the 
Rocky Mountains, the Territcry of tl.e Oregon, and the North West 
Coast of America. < Journ. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., viii, 1639, pp. 
151-158. 

231 spp.—names only. A few names occur which had not apparently up to that 

time been described, some of which bave not since been described. 

1839? TowNnsEND, J. K. Ornithology of the United States. The descrip- 
tive part by J. K. Townsend. The drawings from nature by French 
Artists. 8vo. Philadelphia. J. B. Chevalier. (About 1839?) 


Not seen—cited from Baird, who says,—‘ Chis was apparently only a specimen 
nufber.” Seo infra, 1849, same author. 
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1839. TowNsEND, J. K. Narra: ive | of a | Journey across the Rocky Mount- 
ains, | to | The Columbia River, | and |a visit to the Sandwich 
Islands, Chili, &c. | With | aScientific Appendix. | By John K. Town- 
send, | Member of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
phia. | Philadelphia: | Henry Perkins, 134 Chestnut street. | Bos- 
ton: Perkins & Marvin. | — | 1839. 8vo. pp. viii, 352. > Ap- 
pendix: Catalogue of Birds found in the Territory of the Oregon, 
pp. 331-352. 

The personal narrative of a journey, performed by the author in 1834 under 
Captain Wyeth, in company with Thomas Nuttall, which resulted in the addi- 
tion of some 25 spp. of birds to the fauna of the United States. These were 
described partly bythe author, partly by Audubon. There is ornithological mat- 
ter passim ; but the portion of the Appendix above quoted is the only part of 
the work that formally treats of birds. It consists of a nominal list of 208 
spp., followed by descriptions of 24 ‘‘new” species. All of these discoveries, 
however, had been previously named and described, either by the author himself, 
in pt. ii of vol. vii (1837) of the Philadelphia Academy's Journal, or by Mr. Au- 
dubon, in vol. iv of the Orn. Biogr., these works being cited in every caso. A 
few others are indicated in the catalogue, but neither named nor described. It 
is to be noted that the bird named Phalacrocorax “ resplendens’’ by Audubon is 
here given as P. ‘‘ splendens” Towns. MS., making in fact 2 synonym; and that 
acurious generic term, Frinca, is applied to the Aphriza. It looks like a misprint 
for Tringa, but is twice printed, with an asterisk, to indicate novelty. Audubon 
dedicated no fewer than seven of the species to Mr. Townsend. 

1839. Vicors, N. A. The | Zoology | of | Captain Beechey’s Voyage; | com- 
piled from the | collections and notes made by Captain Beechey, | 
the officers and naturalist of the expedition, | during a voyage to 
the Pacific and Behring’s straits performed in | his majesty’s ship 
Blossom, | under the command of | Captain F. W. Beechey, R. N., 
F.R.S., &c. &c. | in the years 1825, 26, 27,and 26 | By|....N. A. 
Vigors, Esq., A. M., F. R. 8., &e.; [and others]. | — | Lilustrated 
with upwards of | fifty tinely coloured plates by Sowerby. | — | Pub- 
lished under the authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty. | — | London: | Henry G. Bohn, 4, York Street, Covent 
Garden. |— | MDCCCXXXIX. 1 vol. 4to. pp. xii, 1-11, 9*-13*, 
13-180, pll. col’d i-xliv, 1-3. > Ornithology, pp. 13-40, pll. iii-xiv. 

“The expedition touched at various points, without making a lengthened stay 
at any; and the collection consequently consists of a variety of species mct with 
at detached and distant localities, rather than cf an extensive series which mizht 
serve to illustrate the zoology of a particular spot” (p.13). The specimens also 
appear to have reached naturalists in poor state of preservation. The matter 
appears to have been writtcn about 1830, but the appearance of the volume was de- 
layed several years by J. E. Gray's dilatoriness in preparing the Mollusca.—Text 
descriptive, synonymatic, and briefly biographical ;—it isasubject of lasting regret 
that indications of locality are not more frequent and more precise. Of about 100 
spp. treated, three-fourths are North American, and the principal collections 
appear to have been made on the coast of California. The collection afforded 
Mr. Vigors numerous new species (few of which have proven really new); many 
of these were previously described by him in the Zoological Journal, though 
here marked ‘‘n.s.” several years subsequently. Those so marked without 
reference to this journal are aa follows :—Muscicapa semiatra, Tyrannus cinereus, 
Orpheus leucopterus, p.17; Sialia caeruleocollis (pl. iii), Motacilla leucoptera, Trog- 
lodytes spilurus (pl. iv, f.1), p. 18; Saxiccla cenanthoides, Saitator rufiventris, 
Fringilla crissalis, Fringilla meruloides, p. 19; Pyrrhula inornata, p.20; Garrulus 
californicus (pl. v), p.21; Picus chrysogenys, Colaptes collaris (pl.ix), p. 24; Sitta 
pygmeea (pl. iv, f.2), Columba metallica, p. 25; O. monilis (pl. x), p.26; Nycticorax 
crassirostris, p.27; Mergulus cirrocephalus, p. 32.—See 1829, Vicors, N. A. 
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1839. Vicors, N. A.—Continued. 


1839-41. 


Plates additional to those just noted are:—Pica beecheti, pl. vi; P. colliei, pl. vii; 
Ooccothraustes ferreo-rostris, pl. viii; Ortyx douglasii, pl. x1; Reeurvirostra occi- 
dentalis, pl. xii; Anas carolinensis, pl. xiii; A. urophasianus, pl. xiv. 
MAXIMILIAN, Prinz zu Wiep. Reise | in {| das Innere Nord- 
America | in den Jahren 1832 bis 1834 | von | Maximilian Prinz zu 
Wied. | — | Mit 48 Kupfern, 33 Vignetten, vielen Holzschnitten 
und einer Charte. {| Erster [Zweiter] Band. | — | Coblenz, 1839 
[1841]. | Bei J. Helscher. 2 vols. 4to. Vol. I, 1839, pp. v-xvi, 2 11, 
pp. 1-654,11. Vol. II, 1541, p,. i-xxiv, 1-688. 

Ornithologisches passim. Vol. I, Anhang, Leilage B, Verzeicbniss der in den 
Wintermonaten am Wabasch vorkommenden Vé6gel, pp. 643,644. Vol. II, 
Anvhang, Beilage A, Vogelkalender tiir dio Gegend der Mandan-Dorfer im 
Winter 1833-34, pp. 654-657, Vol. I, Cathartes septentrionalis, p. 162, sp. u. 
Vol. Il, Gymnorhinus (g.n.) cyanocephalus, sp. D., p. 22. Von dieser wichtigen 
Arbeit kennt man verschiecene Auflagen und Uebersetzungen, franzésische 
und englische. 


1840. BacumMan, J. Ueber den Zug der Vogel in Nordamerica. < Oken’s 


Isis, Bd. xxxiii, 1840, pp. 171-176. 
UVebers. aus d. Am. Jour. Sci. and Arta, Bd. xxx, 1836, pp. 81-100. 


1840. [Epiroriat.] A Synopsis of the Birds of North America... The 


Birds of America, from drawings made in the United States and 
theirTerritories. <(Sillim. Am. Journ. Sci., xxxix, 1840, pp. 343-357. 
Formal review. 


1840. Gossx, P. H. The | Canadian Naturalist. | A series of conversations | 


on the | Natural History of Lower Canada. | By | P. H. Gosse. | Corr. 
Mem. of the Nat. Hist. Soc. of Montreal, and of the | Lit. and Hist. 
Soc. of Quebec. | [Vignette ] | ‘Every kingdom, every province, 
should have its own monographer.” | Gilbert White. | Illustrated 
with forty-four engravings. | London: | John Van Voorst, 1 Pater- 
noster Row. | M.DCCC.XL. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. iii-xii, 1-372, 44 


woodce. in text. 
Pleasant gossip here and there about birds, several of which are figured. 


1840. NuTTaL.,T. A | Manual | of the | Ornithology | of the | United States 


and of Canada. | By | Thomas Nuttall, A. M., F.L.8. &c. | Second 
edition, with advitions | — | [Vol.I.] The Land Birds. | — | — | 
Boston: | Hilliard, Gray, and Company. | — | mpcccxi. [Vol.II.] 
| The Water Birds.| [Same imprint and date.] 2 vols. 12mo. 
Vol. I, pp. viii, 832. Vol. II, pp. —,—; woodce. in both vols, 

While the general appearance and arrangement remain the same as in the 
first edition, there are a good many additional species, and other new matter, 
derived partly from the journey which the author andJ. K. Townsend performed 
across the continent, partly from Audubon, and Swainson and Richardson. 

Vol. I. Buteo montana (=swainsont Bp.), p. 112; Agelaius calacephalus, p. 
186; Lurdus U p. 400 (ustulatus, corrected, p. vi); Trichas tephrocotis, p. 
462; Troglodytes maculosa, p. 492; Fringilla querula, p.555: F. aurocapula, p. 
555; I. gambelii, p. 556; F. guttata, p.581; Picus septentrionalis, p. 684; P. rubri- 
capillus, p. 685; Mniotilta borealis, p. 705; Trochilus icterocephalus, p. 712; Penelup 
borealis, p. 780, spp. nn. 


1840. Peanopy, W.B.O. A report on the Birds of Massachusetts made to 


the Legislature in the Session of 1838-9. <( Journ. Boston Soc, Nat. 
Hist., iii, pts. i-ii, 1840, pp. 65-266. 
The same as that in the State Report, 1839, g. v. 
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1840. Wiuson, A. (ed. BREWER, T. M.) Wilson’s | American Ornithology, | 


1840-43. 


1840-44. 


with | notes by Jardine: | to which is added { A synopsis of Ameri- 
can Birds, | including those described | by | Bonaparte, Audubon, 
Nuttall, and | Richardson; | by T. M. Brewer. | — | Boston: | Otis, 
Broaders, and Company. | — | 1840. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. viii, 746, pll. 
(not numbered), figg. 315 on the pll., and a few woodce. in text. 

Out of print for several years, and now ratber scarce. The only American 
edition of Wilson except the original and one other (Orb's). The original text 
and nomenclature are followed, with interpolation of the nomenclature and com- 
mentary of Jardine. The illustrations are the originals, but uncolored, and so 
greatly reduced that three of Wilson’s 4to plates generally constitute one 
plate of the present 12mo edition; the pll.are not numbered, but the numera- 
tion of the individual figg. is consecutive, 1-315; figg. 316, 317, 318, 322, are wood- 
cuts in text. ‘The special feature of the edition is the editor’s synopsis of the 
Birds of North America (pp. 682-746), 491 spp.; those not givae by Wilson 
being briefly described, with additional biographical items in many cases. The 
classification and nomenclature of this synopsis are 1839 Audubonian. 

There is another issue of this work, ‘ 8vo, Now York, 1852”. Communicat- 
ing with the editor, respecting this issue, not seen by me, I am informed by 
him that ‘‘ when Weeks and Jordan failed the plates were bought by some per- 
sons in New York and a cheap edition was printed and sold for awhile; it was 
identically the same.” 


MAXIMILIEN, PRINCE DE WirD-NrEUWIED. Voyage | dans V’inté- 
rieur | de | ?Amérique du Nord, | exécuté pendant les années 1832, 
1833 et 1834, | par |le prince Maximilien de Wied-Neuwied. | Ou- 
vrage | accompagné d’un Atlas de 80 planches environ, | format demi- 
colombier, | dessinées sur les lieux | par M. Charles Bodmer, | et | 


gravées par les plus habiles artistes de Pariset de Londres. | — | Tome 
premier [deuxiéme, troisisme]}. | — | Paris, | chez Arthus Bertrand, 


éditeur, | Libraire de la Société de Géographie de Paris, | et de la 
Société royale des antiquaires du Nord, | Rue Hautefeuille, 25. | — | 
1840 [1841, 1843]. 3 vols. 8vo. Vo!. I, 1840, 2 p.11., pp. 383. Vol. II, 
1841, 2p. ll, pp. 487. Vol. ILI, 1843, 2 p. ll, pp. 407, deux cartes. 


Dans cette édition frangaise, les notes zoologiques originalement affixées aux 
chapitres sont réunies au fin du tome III. 


AupuBON, J. J. The| Birds of America, | from | drawings made 
in the United States | and their Territories. | By John James Audu- 
bon, F. R. 8S. L, & E. | [ete. ete.] | — | Vol. I [-VIL]. | — | New 
York: | published by J. J. Audubon. | Philadelphia: | J. B. Cheva- 
lier. | 1840 [-1844]. 7 vols.large 8vo. Vl. I, 1840, pp. i-viii, 9-256, 
pll.1-70. Vol. II, 1841, pp. i-viii, 9-205, pll. 71-140. Vol. III, 1841, 
pp. i-viii, 9-233, pll. 141-210. Vol. IV, 1842, pp. i-viii, 9-321,-+11., 
pll. 211-280. Vol. V, 1842, pp. i-viii, 9-346, + 11, pl. 281-350. Vol. 
VI, 1843, pp. i-viii, 9-457, +1 1., pll. 951-420. Vol. VII, 1844, pp. 
i-ix, 9-371, +11., pll. 421-500. 

This is the first 8vo ed., which may be distinguished from subsequent 8vo re- 
issues by the different dates of the vols., number of vols., allotment of plates to 
each vol., the double imprint (Chevalier’s name not in vols. vi and vii), and 
other particulars above given. There are several later 8vo issues, some of a 
different number of vols., some without plates, some not dated. Seo 1856, 1856 
again, 1861, 1861 again, 1865, and 1871. The presentis the only 8vo ed. published 
by the author himself; it was issued in 100 parts, to be bound in 7 vols., at the 
dates above given. Since ‘‘Audubon” was reduced to this 8vo shape, there has 
been no material change in the text of his work, no matter what changes in the 
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1840-44, AuDuBON, J. J—Continued. 


make-up of the volumes were introduced in successive issues ; und the numera 
tion of all the 8vo plates is the same, however indifferent the coloring may be 
found in some of the late issues. 

This work consists of the original ‘‘ Ornithological Biography” ; with omiss‘on 
of the ‘‘ Delineations of American scenery and manners”, which were interpo- 
lated in the original; with systematic rearrangement of the articles; with changes 
in nomenclature of the genera and species to conform with the author's Synopsis 
of 1839; and with addidon, in the 7th vol., of an appencix containing a number of 
species not described or figured in the original, The plates are reduced by the 
camera lucida from the originals.in folio, systematically rearranged and renum- 
bered, conformably with the sequence of the species in the text, in which they are 
interpolated. In quoting Audubon’s plates, therefore, it is necessary to state 
whether the numbering of the fol.o or 8vo series is meat. In the original folios, 
there are only 435 pll.; in the present 8vo ed., there are 483, exclusive of the 17 
additional ones in the Appendix (500 in allj. ‘The discrepancy arises from the 
fact that in the original several species were oceasionally introduced on the same 
plate, but all such being given a separate plate in this edition. The additional 
species of this edition are the following, being chiefly those procured during 
the author’s journey to the Upper Missouri in 1843:—Fringilla harrisii, p. 331, 
pl. 484; Vireo bellii, p. 333, pl. 485; Alaudaspragueii, p. 334, pl. 486; Plectrophanes 
smithii, p. 336, pl. 487; Emberiza LeConteii, p. 358. pl. 488; Sturnella neglecta, p. 339, 
pl. 489; Muscicapa flaviventris (Baird, not sp. u.), p. 341, pL 490; MM. minima (Baird, 
not sp.n.), p. 343, pl. 491; Quiscaius brewerii, p.345, pl. 492; Emberiza shattuckii, 
p. 347, pL 493; Picus ayresii, p.348, pl. 494; Oaprimulgus nuttallii, p. 350, pl. 495 
(named in the Orn, Biogr., v, p. 335); Colvanba trudeauii, p. 352, pl. 496; Alauda 
rufa (‘Lath.”), p. 353, pl. 497; Fuligula marila (aact.), p. 355, pl. 498; Icterus vul- 
garis Daud., p. 357, p). 499; Emberiza bairdii, p. 359, pl. 500; all of which, with the 
six exceptions noted, are spp. nn. Au index tothe whole work concludes vol. VIL. 

If a trace of sentiment be permissible in bibliography, I should say that the 
completion of this splendid series of plates with the name bairdi was significant ; 
the glorious Audubonian sun had set indeed, but in the dedicating of the species 
to “his young friend SPENCER F. Bainp” thesceptre was handed to one who was 
to wield it with a force that no other ornithologist of Ameriva has ever exercised. 


1841. BARNsTon, G. Observations on the Progress of the Seasons as affect- 


ing Animals and Vegetables at Martin’s Fulls, Albany River, Hud- 
son’s Bay. < Edinb. New Philos. Journ., xxx, 1841, pp. 252-256. 
General observations, and calendar of natural phenomena, Mar. 15-Noyv. 20. 


1841. BonaparTr, C. L. Neue Vogel aus Mexico und Siidamerica. < Oken’s 


Isis, Bd. xxxiv, 1841, pp. 937-939. [Proe. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1837 (Nov. 
14), p. 107.] 

Verzeichniss der Arten, nebst Anmerkungen iiber die neuen Arten und 
Gattungen. 


(To AuTHoR:—You have omitted the original in P. Z. S., 1837, and also the 
Italian version in Nuovi Atti Sc. Bologna.—PRoOFREADER. ] 


1841. Giraup, J. P. A Description | of | Sixteen new Species | of | North 


American Birds, | described in the Annals | of the New York Ly- 
ceum. | of Natural History. | By Jacob P. Giraud, Jr. | Collected in 
Texas, 1838. | — | New York. j George F. Nesbitt, printer, Tontine 
Building, | corner of Wall and Water streets. | — | 1841. 1 vol. 
folio, not paged (18 11.), pll. (not numbered) viii. 

The 16 spp. were never described in the “Annals”, as stated, and aro therefore 
here spp.nn. They are Ie erus audubonii, folio 3, no pl. ; Muscicapa texensis, tol. 5, 
pl.1; 24. lawrenceii, fol. 7, pl. 9, f.1; AL fulvifrons. fol.9, pl. 2, £.2; Sylvia halseii, 
fol. 11, pl.3, f£.1; Muscicapa “ derhamii” (should be De Rhami; named on pl. 
“Derahms”" Flycatcher, and sometimes quoted * Durhami”), fol. 13, pl. 3, f.2; 
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1841. Giraup, J. P.—Continued. 
M. belli, fol. 15, pl. 4, f.2; Parus lcucotis, fol. 17, pl. 4,f.1; Fringilla texensis, iol. 19, 
pL5,f.1; Pipragalericulata, fol. 21, pl. 5, t.2; Muscicapa leucomus, fol. 23, pl, 6, f. 1; 
M. brasierii, fol. 25, pl. 6, f.2; M. rubrifrons, fol. 27, pl. 7, £.1; Sylvia olivacea, fol. 29, 
pl.7,f£.2; Certhia albifrons, fol. 31, pl.8; Alauda minor, fol. 33,n0pl. Doubt is 
usually entertained that these birds were taken in Texas; butthe author stoutly 
80 maintained to the day of his death, and recent discoveries along our southwest 
border render it more probable than it formerly seemed. Most of the species 
have been identified with earlier named ones; the work has been made the sub- 
ject of several special critiques; ef. especially ScLaTER, P. Z. S., 1855, pp. 65, 66. 
1841, HatpEman, 8.8, [Note on Habits of four species of North American 
Birds.] < Proe. Acad, Nat. Sci. Phila., i, 1841, p. 54. 
Falco peregrinus, Quiscalus versicolor, Anser hyperboreus, Cygnus americanus. 
1841. KirrLanp, J. P. Fragments of Natural History. No. II. Ornithology. 
< Sillim. Am. Journ, Sci., x1, 1841, pp. 19-24. 
Desultory field-notes on a dozen species of North American birds. 
1841. Leip, G.C. [Description of the nest and eggs of Fulica Americana 
and Anas discors.] < Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., i,1841, pp. 124, 125. 
1841. Moors, E. [Exhibition of some Newfoundland Birds.] < P. Z.8., ix, 
1841, p. 24. 


1842. ApBoTT, 8. L. [Remarks on exhibition of some Birds from Connecti- 
cut.] < Proc. Bost. Suc. Nat, Hist., i, 1842, p. 56. 

1842. AbBorT,S.L. [Remarks on exhibition of 3 spp. of United States 
birds—Larus tridactylus, L. atricapilla, Numenius longirostris.] 
<Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., i, 1842, p. 61. 

1842. [ANON.] Ornithological Biography, or an account of the habits of the 
birds of the united-States of America, by J. J. Audubon. Edin- 
burgh by Adam. iv. 1838. gr. 8.618. <(Oken’s Isis, Bd. xxxv, 1842, 
pp. 157, 158. 

1842. Branpt, J. I. “ Dissertatio inauguralis sistens topographiam medicam 
portus novarchangelcensis,” auct. Blaschke. St. Petersburg. 1842. 

Not seen—cited from Baird, who took it from Baer and Helmerson, who are 
said to state that it contains a list of the birds of Russian America by Brandt. 

1842, CapotT, S., JR. [Remarks on Meleagris and other Gallinew of North 
America.] < Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., i, 1942, pp. 80, 81. 

1842. [Epiror1aL.] The Birds of America, from drawings made in the 
United States and their Territories; ... < Sillim. Am. Journ. Sci., 
xlii, 1842, pp. 130-136. 

Review of vol. II of Audubon’s work. 

1842, Hatpeman, S. S. Notice of the Zoological Writings of the late C. 8. 
Rafinesque. < Sillim. 4m. Journ, Sci., xlii, 1842, pp. 280-291. 

A very useful summary and commentary for those who have to refer to the 
writings of this enigmatical man. 

1842, Remngarpt, J. Meddelelse af nogle hidindtil i Grénland ikke trufne 
Fugle. < Krfyer’s Naturh. Tidskrift, iv, Heft 1, 1842, pp. 72-75. 

Compare 1843, same author. 

1842-75, Lewis, M., and CLarkEe, W. History | of | the Expedition | under 
the command of | Captains Lewis and Clarke, !| to | the sources of 
the Missouri, thence across the Rocky | Mountains, und down the 
River Columbia to the | Pacific ocean: performed during the | years 
1804, 1805, 1806, | by order of the | Government of the United 
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1842-75. Lewis, M., and CLarKge, W.—Continned. 

States. | Prepared for the press | by Paul Allen, Esq. | Revised and 
abridged by the omission of unimportant de- | tails, with an intro- 
duction and notes, | by Archibald M‘Vickar. | In two volumes. | Vol. 
I[(II]. | New York: | Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin 
Square. | 1868. Two vols. 18mo, some of the issues forming part of 
Harpers’ series, ‘The Family Library.” Vol. I, pp. i-vi, i*-v*, vii- 
li, 53-371, 3 maps. Vol. I, pp. i-x, 11-395, 3 maps. > Vol. II, Ap- 
pendix, ‘‘Further enumeration and description of the Quadrupeds, 
Birds, Fishes, and Plants noticed during the Expedition,” pp. 339- 
378. 

Memoranda of the dates of the successive issues, most of which consisted of 
250 copies:—September, 1842; January, 1843; May, 1843; January, 1844; July, 
1845; April, 1847; May, 1850; August, 1851; June, 1855; April, 1858; Novem- 
ber, 1860; February, 1868; March, 1871 (vol. II); April, 1872 (vol. I); February, 
1874 (vol. II); December, 1875 (vol. I)—in all, fourteen issues of the whole work, 
under sixteen different dates. 

This is an editorial abridgment, or digest, of the original; the natural-history 
chapter, besides being relegated to an appendix, is transposed as to its botanical 
and zoological portions, the botany coming first in the original, the zoology in 
tho present edition; it is, furthermore, like the rest of the work, abridged at the 
editor's discretion, the omissions being indicated by asterisks; a new feature, 
moreover, is introduced, being foot-note references to the pages of the body of 
the work on which the various species were before mentioned. This is 2 valu- 
able set of cross-references, for the narrative accounts scattered through the 
work are often no less important than the formal notices themselves. 


1843. GaMBEL, W. Descriptions of some new and rare Birds of the Rocky 
Mountains and California. <( Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila.,i, 1843, 


pp. 259--262. 
Picus nuttalii, Parus montanus, Fringilla blandingiana, Lophortyx gambelit 
“Nutt.”, p. 260, spp. nn. Six other species treated. 


1843. HaLtpeman, 8.8. A | Geography of Pennsylvania: | containing | an 


account | of the |... | to which is appended |... | — | By Charles 
B. Trego, |... |—| Philadelphia: | Edward C. Biddle, 6 South 
Fifth street. | Stereotyped by C. W. Murray & Co. | — | 1843. 1 vol. 


sm.12mo. pp. 3384, map, cuts. 

At pp. 77, 78, occurs a short note on the birds of the State by Professor Halde- 
man (as appears by Preface, p.6). Here occurs the first use of the term Sialia 
sialis for the Bluebird. 


1843. HoLtBéLt, C. Bemerkninger over nogle Pattedyrs og Fugles Dyk- 
keevne. < Krfyer’s Naturhist. Tidsk., iv, 1843, pp. 277, 278. 


1843. HoLtBoii, C. Ornithologiske Bidrag til den grénlandiske Fauna. 
< Krgyer’s Naturh, Tidsk., iv, 1843, pp. 361-457. 

An extended and one of the more important of the earlier contributions to this 
subject, the species, nearly or about 90 in number, being treutedindetail. Corvus 
coraz var. littoralis, n. v., p. 390; Linota hornnemanni, p. 398; Larus brachytarsus, 
p. 422, spp. nn.; Zema for Xema, p. 423.—A German translation, by Dr. Paulsen, 
was published at Leipsic in 1846, and reissued in 1854. See 1845, samo author. 

1843. Linstry, J. H. A Catalogue of the Birds of Connecticut, arranged 
according to their natural families. < Am. Journ. Sci. and Arts, xliv, 
No. 2, Apr. 1843, pp. 249-274. 

302 spp., including, with those actually detected in the State, thoso presumed 
to occur, and also domesticated species; this list is reduced by Merriam’s analy- 
sis to 239, climinating 63 spp. See especially Merriam, Trans. Conn. Acad., iv, 
1874, pp. 144-147. Obituary of the author, op. cit., xlvi, 1844, 216. 
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1843. Reinuarpt, J. Mittheilung iiber einige bisher in Grénland nicht 

angetroffene Vigel. < Oken’s Isis, Bd. xxxvi, 1843, pp. 59, 60. 
Krdyer's Tidskrift, Bd. iv, Heft 1, 1642, pp. 72-75.—Tyr la phoebe, Sylvicol 
coronata, Icterus frenatus, Sylvia “ i Licht.” 

1843, Ricuarpson, R. Geographical Distribution of Some [North] Amer- 
ican Birds. <(dnn. § Mag. Nat. Hist., xi, 1343, p. 484. 

Merely a list of 12 spp. collected at Fort Simpson, McKenzie’s R., lat. 62° 11’ 
N., by M. McPherson. Nothing on geographical distribution beyond what the 
collection indicates. 

1844, [ANON.] Reise in das innere Nordamerica in den Jahren 1832 bis 1834, 
von Maximilian, Prinz zu Wied. Coblenz bey Hilscher. I. 1839 
gr. 49 654. ID. 1841. 687. Taf.33. in fol., 48 in gr. fol.; neue 
Charte nebst vielen Holzschnitten. < Oken’s [sis, Bd. xxxvii, 1844, 
pp. 297-299. 


1844. [ANon.] Ch.L. Bonaparte, a geographical and comparative List of the 
Birds of Europe and North-America. London 1838. 8. < Oken’s 
Isis, Bd. xxxvii, 1844, p. 604. 


1844. [ANnon.] A Synopsis of the Birds of North-America by J. J. Audubon. 
London 1839. 8. 359. < Oken’s Isis, Bd. xxxvii, 1844, pp. 713-718. 

Verzeichniss der Arten. 

1844. Barrp, W. M., and Barry, 8. F. List of Birds found in the vicinity of 
Carlisle, Cumberland County, Penn., about Lat. 40° 12’ N., Lon. 77° 
11’ W. <Sillim. dm. Journ., xlvi, 1844, pp. 261-273, 

201 spp., annotated ; breeders marked and times of appearance given. Sum- 
mer visitors, 112; permanent residents, 38; winter visitors,14; 4 other spp. 
indicated, 

1844, BranptT, J. F. Eine Liste von Thieren, welche der Gouverneur Ku- 
prianoff aus den russisch americanischen Colonien geschenkt hat, 
<Oken’s Isis, Bd. xxxvii, 1844, p, 133. 

Bull. Sci, Acad. Imp. Sci. St. Péters., Bd. ix, 1841, p. 281. 10 Arten der Vogel. 

1844. Dz Kay, J.E. Zoology | of New-York, | or the | New-York Fauna; | 
comprising detailed descriptions of all the animals hitherto observed 
within the | State of New-York, with brief notices of those occa- 
sionally found near | its borders, and accompanied by appropriate 
illustrations. | — | By James E. De Kay. | — | PartII. Birds. | Al- 
bany: | printed by Carroll and Cook, printers to the Assembly. |.... 
| 1844. 1 vol. 4to. Eng. title-p., pp. xii, 380, 11., pll. col’d 141. 

A systematic treatise, the species and higher groups formally characterized, the 
former treated also with synonymy and general account of habits, distribution, 
etc. At the conclusion of each genus, the North American species not found in 
the State are enumerated and briefly characterized. 308 spp. formally treated in 
the work are figured in colored lithographs, each plate containing two or three fig- 
ures, The plates are all recognizable illustrations, but not of the highest order of 
artistic merit, the drawing being especially defective. Appearing ata time when 
American works on ornithology of similar magnitude were very few, the work 
held for a time a high place ; but its scientific character is not such as to per- 
manently maintain that position. Though still constantly quoted—and properly 
to be referred to—it has ceased to be regarded as an authority. 

1844, Grraup, J. P. The | Birds of Long Island. |—| By J. P. Giraud, 
Jr., | Member of the Lyceum of Natural History, New York, corre- 
sponding | member of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia, &c.|— | New York: | published by Wiley & Putnam, 151 
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1844. Giraup, J. P.—Contizued. 

Broadway. | Tobitt’s Print, 9 Spruce st. | 1844. 1 vol. 8vo. (4 ll. to 
asig.). pp. xxiv, 397. 

The book has become scarce. Audubon's classification and nomenclature. 
Some little synonymy, from Audnbon. Sbort characters of genera and species, 
and general account of the latter. 

1844. LarrEsNAYE, F.de. Oiseaux ucuveaux du Mexique. <evue Zoolo- 
gique, vii, 1244, pp. 41-43. 

Merula inft ta, Saltator magnoides, S. icterophrys, 8. rubicotdes, p. 41; Colapt 
mexicanoides, p. 42. 

1844. LicuTensrrxin, H. Beytrag zur ornithologischen Fauna von Cali- 
fornien, nebst Bemerkungen iiber die Artkennzeichen der Pelicane 
und iiber einige Vogel von den Sandwichinseln. < Oken’s Isis, Bd. 
xxxvii, 1844, p. 851. 

Aus Abhand. Berlin. Acad., xxii, Jahrg. 1838, erschienen 1839, pp. 417-451, mit 5 
Taf. Vultur californianus, Falvo (Buteo) ferrugineus, Strix frontalis, Fringilla 
hudsonia, Pelecanus trachyrhynchus u.s.w. Vergl. 1839, LICHTENSTEIN, H. 

1844, [UNKNOWN.] Verzeichniss der in Labrador befindlichen Landsiuge- 

thiere und Végel. < Bullet. Akad. Miinchen, 1844, pp. 122, 129. 
Not seen—title from Giebel. 

1845. Bairp, 8. F. Catalogue of Birds found in the neighbourhood of Car- 
lisle, Cumberland County, Pa. < Lit. Rec. and Journ. Linn. Assoc. of 
Penna. College, i, 1845, pp. 249-257. 

Annotated list of 202 + 1 spp. Breeding, 104; summer visitors, 66, resident, 
38; transitory in spring and autumn, 90; seen in autumn only, &. Compare Am. 
Journ. Sci. xlvi, 1844, pp. 261-273. 

1845. Capot,8.,Jr. [List of 5 species of Birds observed to breed on the Ma- 

galloway River.] < Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat, Hist., ii, 1845, p. 55. 


1845. GaMBEL, W. Descriptions of new and little known Birds, collected in 
Upper California. < Proc. Acad. Nat, Sci. Phila., ii, 1445, pp. 263-266. 
Harpes (g. 0.) redivivus, p. 264; Parus inornatus, p. 265; Mergulus cassinii, p. 
266, spp. nn.; with note on Leptosoma longicauda Sw. 
1845. HoLBéit, C. Ornithologischer Beytrag zur gréniiindischen Fauna. 
< Oken’s Isis, Bd. xxxviii, 1845, pp. 739-792. 
Krdyer's Naturh. Tidok., Bd. iv, 1843, pp. 361-457, gq. v.—88 Arten. 
1845. Storer, D.H. [Occurrence of Fringilla pinea (sic) and Bombycilla 
garrula in Ohio, in July.] < Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat, Hist., ii, 1845, p. 52. 


1846. ABapin, E. H. List of North American Birds [collected and pre- 
sented by him to the Institute]. Arranged in accordance with the 
nomenclature of C. L. Bonaparte. < Fourth Bull. of the National 
Institute of Washington, 1846, pp. 526-530. 

Merely a list of names, preceded (p. 525) by letters from Dr. Abadie and Surg. 
Gen. Lawson relative to the collection. 

1846. [ANON.] Ornithologischer Beytrag zur Fauna Grénlands von C. Hol- 
LO, iibersetzt von Dr. J. H. Paulsen. Leipzig bey E. Fleischer. 
1846. 8. 102. < Oken’s Isis, Bd. xxxix, 1246, p. 794. 


1846. GAMBEL, W. Remarks on the Birds observed in Upper California. 
< Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., iii, 1846, pp. 44-48, 110-115, 154-158, 
200-205. 

Extended field-notes on numerous species, with some little critical matter, 
constituting one of the wost important of our earlier advices on the habits and 
distribution of Ca‘ifornian Lirds. 
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1846. HoLBor1, C. Ornithologischer Beitrag zur Fauna Grénlands. .... 
Uebersetzt und mit einem Anhange von Paulsen. Leipzig, 1846. 
8vo. 2ded. Leipzig, 1854. pp. 102, pl. 1. 
Not seen.—A German translation of “ Ornithologiske Bidrag til den grénland- 
iske Fauna’, Kr¢yer’s Naturh. Tidsk., 1843, pp. 361-457. 
1846. Parker, 8. Journal | of an Exploring Tour | beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, | under the direction of the | A. B.C. F. M. | containing | 
[ete.] | with a map of Oregon Territory. | — | By Rev. Samuel Par- 
ker, A.M. |— | Fifth edition. |— | Auburn:| J.C. Derby & Co.; 
| [ete.] | 1846. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. i-xvi, 17-422, map, cut. 
Chap. XV, pp. 216-219, brief and unimportant summary of Oregon birds. 
1847-49. GAMBEL, W. Remarks on the Birds observed in Upper California, 
with descriptions of New Species. < Journ. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 
i, pt. i, Dee. 1347, pp. 25-56, pl. viii, ix; pt. iii, Aug. 1849, pp. 215-229. 
176 spp., extensively and variously annotated with descriptive, critical, and 
biographical matter. The said '‘new species” were before described in Proc. 
Acad. Phila., except Saurophagus bairdii, p. 40. OChameea, p. 34, Cleptcs, p. 46, 
genn.pn. Pl, viii, f.1, Parus montanus ; £.2, P. inornatus ; f£.3, Chameea fasciata ; 
pl ix, £1, Zonotrichia chlorura ; f.2, Picus ‘scalaris” ff; £.2,do. 9 (=nuttalli). 


1848, AbeRT, J.W. Notes of a military reconnoissance, | from Fort Leaven- 


worth, in Missouri, | to | San Diego, in California |... .| By W.H. 
Emory |.... | Washington: | Wendell and Van Benthuysen, Print- 
ers. | — | 1848. 1vol.8vo. > Appendix No.6. Notes of Lieuten- 


ant J. W. Abert, pp. 386-405. 
An itinerary, with continnal reference to plants and animais observed en route. 
The birds cullectod on this journey perhaps—at any rate by Lieut. Abert in Now 
Mexico about this time—are elaborated by 8S. F. Batrp (Pipilo aberti, etc.) in H. 
STANSBURY'S Rep. Expl. Great Salt Lake, 1852, g. v. 
1848. [ANoNn.] Zoology of New York. Part. II. Birds, by James J. E.de 
Kay. Albany 1844. 4. 380. tab.141. < Oken’s Isis, Bd. xli, 1848, 
pp. 1035-1040. 
Gives a list of the species treated in De Kay's work. 
1848. Cassin, J. Catalogue of Birds collected by Mr. Wm. 8. Pease, during 
the March of the Army of the United States from Vera Cruz to the 
City of Mexico. < Proc. Acad, Nat. Sci. Phila., iv, 1848, pp. 87-91. 
45 spp., with brief critical and field notes. Micrastur guerilla, p. 87, sp. n. 
The article is marked, ‘‘ To be continued.” 
1848. GaMBEL, W. Contributions to American Ornithology. < Proce. Acad. 
Nat. Sci. Phila., iv, 1848, pp. 126-129. 
Rostrhamus sociabilis, Vireo altiloquus, Egretta pealet, p.127. Sterna frenata, p. 
128; S. regia, p. 128; S. elegans, p. 129, spp. nn. 
1848. GaMBEL, W. Ueber die in Oberkalifornien beobachteten Végel. 
< Arch. f. Naturg., 1848, (1), pp. 82-117. 
Aus den Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., iii, 1846,q.v. Mit Bemerkungen von J. 


Cabanis. 
1848. Gispes, L. R. Report | on the | Geology of South Carolina; | by | M. 
Tuomey, [cte.] | — | Columbia, 8. C. | Printed and published, for 


the State, by | A.S. Johnston, | 1848. 1 vol. 4to. 2p. lL, pp. i-vi, 1- 
293, i-lvi, maps and pll. > Appendix. Catalogue of the Fauna of 
South Carolinn. (By Lewis R. Gibbes). 2. Class. Birds, pp.iii—viii. 

Nominal list of the birds of the State (271 spp. undor 111 genera), with short 
characters of the families and higher groups. The list appears to be a mere 
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1848. GrpBzEs, L. R.—Continued. 
compilation of species whose range is given as including South Carolina by Au- 
dubon in his Synopsis of 1839. 

1848. McCaL1, G.A. Some notes on Mexican Birds (Orpheus curvirostris, 
Columba leucoptera], heretofore not fully described. < Proc. Acad. 
Nat. Sci, Phila., iv, 1848, pp. 63, 64, 


1848, ReinwarvT, J. [Ueber Végel aus Groénland.] < Oken’s Isis, Bd. xli, 
1848, pp. 129, 130. 
“ K. Dansk. Vid. Selsk. Kopenh., vi, 1836-37, pp. xxi-xxii.” 
1848, RernuarvDT, J. Ichthyologische Beytrige zur gronlindischen Fauna; 
Einleitung, enthaltend Zusiitze und Veriinderungen zu dem Fabri- 
cius’schen Verzeichnisse grénlindischer Wirbelthiere. < Oken’s 
Isis, Bd. x)i, 1848, pp. 247-299. 

Uebers. aus d. Kongel. Dansk. Vid. Selsk. Nat.og Math. Afhand., Deel vii, 1838, 
pp. 83-196.—Vogel, pp. 248-258. I. Einleitung, enthaltend Zusitze und Ver- 
anderungen zu dem Fabricius’schen Verzeichnisse grénlindischer Wirbel- 
thiere. B. Vogel. 1. Zuwachs an Végelarten, welche Europa und Nordamerika 
gemeinschaftlich sind—22 Arten. 2. Zuwachs an Vogelarten, welche der 
éstlichen Hemisphire eigenthiimlich angehéren—2 Arten. 3. Zuwachs an Vé- 
gelarten, welche Nordamerika eigenthiimlich sind oder dort vorzugsweise 
vorkommen—9 Arten. Vergl. 1838, REINHARDT, J. 

1848, SrepHoF, CarRL. Naturgeschichtliches aus den Vereinigten Staater 
von Nordamerica. < Oken’s Isis, Bd. xli, 1848, pp. 409-421. 
Behandelt Procellariide, Turdide, Corvide, Fringillide u. s. w. 


1849. McCaLL, G.A. Some Notes on Mexican Birds, heretofore not fully 
described. < Am. Journ. Sci., vii, 1849, pp. 114, 115. 

Orpheus curvirostris ; Oolumba leucoptera. From Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 
1848, pp. 63, 64. 

1849. SrRacHey, W. The | Historie of Travaile | into | Virginia Britannia; 
| expressing the | cosmographie and comodities of the country, | 
togither with the manners and | customes of the people. | Gathered 
and observed as well by those who went | first thither as collected 
by | William Strachey, Gent., | the First Secretary of the Colony. | 
— | Now first edited from the original manuscript, in the | British 
Museum, by | R. H. Major, Esq., | of the British Museum. | London : 
| Printed for the Hakluyt Society. | M.DCCC.XLIX 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 
i-viii, i-xxxvi, 3 1L, 1-203, map, pll. 

Caput x, Of the commodities of the country, &c., pp. 125, 126, mentions various 
birds—Turkeys, Partridges, Parakitoes, a kind of Wood Pigeon, and others. Qf. 
1612, Smita, J. 

1849. TownsEND, J.K. Ornithologyof the United States of North America, 
or descriptions of the Birds inhabiting the States and Territories of 
the Union, with an accurate figure of each drawn from nature. 
Edited by John K.Townsend, Vol. I. Philadelphia: J. B. Cheva- 
lier. 1849. 8vo. pp. 12, pll.4. 

Not seen.—‘“ Of this volume and work only the first number of 12 pp. and 4 


plates (Cathartes 3 species and Polyborus) was published. It was then super- 
seded by the work of Mr. Audubon, in 8vo.” 


1849-50. [JaRDINE, W.] Ornithology of the Bermudas. < Jard. Contrib. 
Orn., 1849, pp. 76-87; 1850, pp. 5-14, 35-38, 67. 


From notes and observations of Lieut. Wedderburn and H. B. Tristram. Gen- 
eral sketch of the subject, and several extended annotated lists of species. 


. 
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1850. Cazor, J. E. Lake Superior: | its physical Character, Vegetation, and 
Animals, | compared with those of other and similar Regions. | By | 
Louis Agassiz. | With a narrative of the Tour. | By | J. Elliot Ca- 
bot. | [Woodcut.] | And | contributions by other Scientific Gentle- 
men. | Elegantly illustrated. | Boston: | Gould, Kendall and Lin- 
coln, | 59 Washington Street. | [Apr.] 1850. 1 vol. 8vo. pp.x-+2, 
9-428, pll. > Chap. VIII. Report of the Birds collected and ob- 
served at Lake Superior. By J.E.Cabot. pp. 383-355. 
Curt general observatious; nominal list of 69 spp. Oorvus cedrorum, n. sp. 


(error for Ampelis cedrorum); Ampelis cacalotl, n. sp. (error for Corvus cacalotl). 
There is a German transl. by Zuchold, Nawmannia, ii, Heft iii, 1852, pp. 64-66. 


1850. Gray, G. R. Narrative | of an | Expedition to the Shores | of | the 


Arctic Sea |in 1846 and 1847.|—]| By John Rae, | Hudson Bay 
Company’s Service, commander of the Expedition. | — | With 
Maps. | London: | T. & W. Boone, 29, New Bond Street. | — | 1850. 


1 vol. 8vo. pp. viii, 247, maps. 

Contains, pp. 201-204, ‘‘ List of the species of Birds Collected by Mr. Rae during 
his late Expedition, named according to the ‘Fauna Boreali-Americana’, by G. R. 
Gray, Esq., F. L.S.” ; being a nominal list of 81 spp, 


1851. Burnett, W. I. [Notes on the Fauna of the Pine Barrens of upper 
South Carolina.] < Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., iv, 1851, pp. 115-118. 
List of numerous spp. of birds observed, with a few words on the ‘confor- 

wability of individuals of the Fauna to each other ''—whatever that may be. 


1851. GuRNEY, J. H. Notes on the Zoology of California. < Zoologist, ix, 
1851, pp. 3297-3299. 

Communicated by Mr. Gurney; anonymous (by A. S. Taylor?), from Mon- 
terey; brief, no scientific names. 

1851. Harris, E. List of Birds and Mammalia found on the Missouri River 
from Fort Leavenworth to Fort Union, at the mouth of the Yellow- 
stoneRiver. < Fifth Ann. Rep. Smiths. Inst. for 1850, 1851, pp. 136-138. 

Merely a nominal list of about 120 spp. 


1851. McCaxt, G. A. Some Remarks on the Habits, &c., of Birds met: with 
in Western Texas, between San Antonio and the Rio Grande, and in 
New Mexico; with descriptions of several species believed to have 
been hitherto undescribed. < Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., v, 1851, 
pp. 213-224, 

68 spp. Cyanocorax cussinii, p. 216; Otocoris occidentalis, p. 218; Oarpodacus 
obscurus, p. 220, spp. nn. 

1852, Barrp, 8. F. Special Session, , Savino: ; Executive. | —| Ex- 

March, 1851. No. 3. 

ploration and Survey | of the | Valley | of the | Great Salt Lake of 
Utah, | including | a reconnoissance of a new route through | the 
Rocky Mountains. | By Howard Stansbury, | Captain Corps Topo- 
graphical Engineers, | U.S. Army. | Printed by order of the Senate 
of the United States. | Philadelphia: | Lippincott, Grambo & Co. | 
1852. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 487, pll. >>Appendix C.—Birds. By 
Spencer F. Baird. pp. 314-3365. 

31 spp. (one, Sialia macroptera, p. 314, 0. 8.), with field-notes and some synonymy, 
followed by a similar list of 9 spp. of birds collected in New Mexico by Lt. Abert 
(Pipilo aberti, p. 325, n. 8.); supplemented by a nominal “ List of Birds inhabiting 
Auwerica West of the Mississippi, not described in Audubon’s Ornithology” (a 
few species from east of the Mississippi being included). This list of 153 spp. 
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1852, Barrp, S. F.—Continued. 
contains a large proportion of synonyms or species not sinco satiatactorily de- 
termined to inhabit North America north of Mexico. Tho list makes no appa- 
rent claim to critical precision, ostensibly showing what. species have been 
ascribed to the region in question, but not necessarily vouching for their occur- 
rence there. ‘California’ long remained a vague term with ornithologists, 
1852. Bairp, §. F. An | Expedition | to the | Valley of the Great Salt 
Lake | of | Utah: | including | a description of its Geography, Na- 
tural History, and | Minerals, and an analysis of its waters: | with 
an | Authentic Account of the Mormon Settlement. | Illustrated by 
numerous beautiful plates, | from Drawings taken on the spot. | 
Also, | A Reconnoissance of a New Route through the | Rocky 
Mountains, | and | two large and accurate maps of that region. | — | 
By Howard Stansbury, | Captain Corps Topographical Engineers, 
United States Army. | — | Philadelphia: | Lippincott, Grambo & 
Co, | 1852. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 487, pll. 
This is merely a reissue, from the same stereotypes, of the original official 
publication, under a modified title; the text and illustrations being identical. 
1852. Barrp, 8. F. Zoology of the Valley of the Great Salt Lake of Utah. 
. . . Extracted from Capt. H. Stansbury’s Report. ... 8vo. 
Philadelphia, 1852. 
Not seen in this form, which is merely 2 pamphlet ed., separate, of Baird's 
zoological matter, published and distributed in June, 1852. 
1852. BREWER, T. M. A few Ornithological Facts, gathered in a hasty 
Trip through portiors of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, in June, 
1850. < Journ. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., vi, pt. iii, 1852, pp. 297-308. 
On habits of Somateria mollissima, Olangula histrionica, Thalassidroma leachii, 
Larus argentatus, Turdus brunneus (pallari auct. recent.), Plectrophanes nivalis, 
Zonotrichia (i.e. Spizella) monticola. 
1852. BREWER, T. M. [On some Species of North American Birds’ Eggs. } 
ie < Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., iv, 1852, p. 167. [Cf. p. 168.] 
Turdide, 2 spp.—Empidonax “ traili”’, Uria briinnichii. 
1852. Cabot, J. E. Bericht iiber die am Obersee gesammelten und beo- 
bachteten Vigel. < Naumannia, ii, Heft iii, 152, pp. 64-66. 
Deutsch von Zuchold, aus Louis Agassiz’s ,, Lake Superior‘, Boston, 1850, g. v. 
1852. Cassin, J. [Remarks on the Birds of the Arctic Regions, presented 
by Dr. E. K. Kane.] < Proc, Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., vi, 1852, p. 107. 


1852, Harttaus, G. Ueber einige neue oder weniger bekannte Végel 
Amerika’s. Aus brieflichen Mittheilungen dee Herzogs Paul Wil- 
helm von Wiirttemberg mitgetheilt und mit Anmerkungen verse- 
hen von Dr. G. Hartlaub. < Naumannia, ii, Heft ii, 1852, pp. 
50-56. 7) oa 
’ 50 spp. Nos. 1-35, Lebensweise, Lokalitit. Falco mercurialis, F. plumbiceps, 
p. 52; Strix dominicensis, Corvus erythrophthalmus, p. 54; Oorvus solitarius, Picus 
_leucurus, Ooccyzus rufigularis, Saurothera dominge:sis, Ooccyzus viridirostris, 
p. 55; Plectrophanes atrolorvatus, Oerthiola clusicee, Ohamaepelia hortulane, Tyran- 
nus eximius, Dafila caribaea, p. 56.—'‘ Herz. v. Wiirtt.”” 

1852. LawrENcE, G.N. Descriptions of new species of Birds of the genera 
Conirostrum, D’Orb. et Lafr., Embernagra, Less., and Xanthornus, 
Briss., together with a List of other species not heretofore noticed 
as being found within the limits of the United States. <.fnn. Lye. 
Nat, Hist. New York, v, 1852, pp. 112-117, pl.v. (Read Apr. 28, 1851.) 
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1852. LawrENcE, G. N.—Continued. 
0. ornatum, p. 112, pL v, £1; E. rufivirgata, p. 112, pl. v, f. 2; X. afinis, p. 113.— 
Concludes with a‘ List of Birds from Texas with short specific descriptions”, 
giving 11 spp. new to U.S. fauna. 
1852. LAwRENCE, G.N. Additions to North American Ornithology. No.1. 
<_ Ann, Lye. Nat. Hist. New York, v, 1852, pp.117-119. (Read 1851.) 
Thalassidroma fregetta, Ceryle americana. 
1852. LAWRENCE, G.N. Descriptions of New Species of Birds, of the Gen- 
era Toxostoma Wagler, Tyrannula Swainson, and Plectrophanes 
Meyer. < Ann, Lye. Nat. Hist. New York, v, 1852, pp. 121-123. 
(Read Sept. 8, 1851.) 
Toxostoma Le Contet, Tyrannula cinerascens, p.121; P. McOowniti, p. 122. 


1852, LAWRENCE, G.N. Additions to North American Ornithology. No.2. 
<_ Ann. Lye. Nat, Hist. New York, v, 1852, pp. 123, 124. (Read 1851.) 
Oenturus Santa Oruzi, Oulicivora atricapilla, Spermophila albiqgularis. 
1852, Lawrence, G. N. Ornithological Notes. [No.1.] < Ann. Lyc. Nat. 
Hist, New York, v, 1852, pp. 220-223. 
On 9 spp. of North American birds. 
1852, WoopnoussE, 8. W. Descriptions of new species of Birds of the gen- 
era Vireo, Vieill., and Zonotrichia, Swains. < Proc. Acad, Nat. Sci. 
Phila., vi, 1852, pp. 60, 61. 
V. atricapilla, Z. cassinii, p. 60. 
1853. ALLAN, G.W. ‘On the Land-birds wintering in the neighbourhood 
of Toronto.” < Canad. Journ.,i, 1853, pp. 169-172. 


Good running commentary on the whole series, with some descriptive matter. 


1853. BONAPARTE, C.L. Notes sur les collections rapportées en 1853 par 
M. A. Delattre, de son voyage en Californie et dans le Nicaragua. 
< Rev. et Mag. de Zool., v, 1853, pp. 577-579, 

Résumé d'un “remarquable” travail ornithologique lu le 26 Nov. 1853 & 
YAcad. de Paris. Premiére communication, Perroquets et Rapaces, Accipiter 
fontanieri, A. castanilius, p.578. Seconde Partie, lu le 5 Déc. 1853, Passereaux 
cultrirostres. Ostinops guatimozinus, Thilius major, p. 583. Continuation, 19 
Déc. 1853, Passereaux conirostres, Chondestes ruficauda, Passerculus alaudi- 
nus, p. 583; P.anthinus, Chlorospingus spodocephalus, p. 584, spp. nn. (Plu- 
sieures lectures en suite; la lecture du 3 Avril 1854 forme la fin des communi- 
cations sur ce sujet. Le travail complet se trouve tiré a part, Paris, in-4°, 1854.) 


1853. Cassin, J. [Untitled fasciculus of his Illustrations of the Birds of 
Texas, California, etc.] 

The first part issued of this work was a trial or specimen number, which was 
cancelled as unsatisfactory, and is therefore scarcely citable. Several bound 
copies, however, are extant: they bear no title, date, or imprint, and are not 
paged. They consist of 15 ll. of text and 5 pul, represeatin g Xanthura luxuosa, 
Melanerpes formicivorus, Oh a fe , Lophoph atricristatus, and 
Oyrtonyx massena. See 1853-55, and 1856, Cassin, J. 

1853. GERHARDT, A. Etwas tiber den Vogelgesang im siidlichen Nord- 
Amerika. <Naumannia, iii, 1853, pp. 37-39. 

Kurze unbedeutende Bemerkungen iiber circa 40 Arten. Einige dieser Arten 
kénnen nicht identifizirt werden; als, Regulus mihi, R. americanus, Parus cana- 
densis. 

1853. GeRHARDT, A. Die jagdbaren Végel der Vereinigten Staaten von 
Nord-Amerika. <Naumannia, iii, 1853, pp. 378-391. 
Bemerkungen iiber verschiedene Gallinee, Limicole, und Anseres. 
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1853. HarTLavus, G. [Notiz tiber das zu erscheinende Werk J. Cassin’s: 
» Birds of Texas, California“ u.s.w.] <J.f. 0.,i, 1853, p. 80. 


1853. HEERMANN, A. L. Notes on the Birds of California, observed during 
a residence of three years in that country. <Journ. Acad. Nat. Sci. 
Phila., ii, pt. iii, Jan. 1853, Art. xxv, pp. 259-272. 

Systematic list of about 130 spp. of land birds, with notes of habits, distribu- 
tion, etc. 

1853. Hoy, P. R. Notes on the Ornithology of Wisconsin. <(Proc. Acad. 
Nat. Sci. Phila., vi, 1853, pp. 304-313, 381-385, 425-429. 

Annotated systematic list of 283 spp. It was reissued, with additions, in the 
Trans. Wise, State Agric. Soc. of same date. Peteria (lege Icteria)! g.n. 

1853. Hoy, P. R. Notes on the Ornithology of Wisconsin. < Trans, Wis- 

consin State Agric. Soc. for 1852, vol. ii, (1853), pp. 341-364. 
283 spp. From Pr. Phila. Acad. Nat. Sci., 1853, q. v., with additions. 

1853. JEFFERSON, T. Notes | on the | State of Virginia, | by | Thomas 
Jefferson: | illustrated with | a map, including the States of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, | Delaware and Pennsylvania. | A new edition, | 
prepared by the author, | containing notes and plates never before 
published. | — | J. W. Randolph, | 121 Main street, Richmond, Va. | 
1853. 1lvol.8vo. pp. vi, 11., pp. 275, cuts, pll., maps, and fold. tab. 

The list of birds, pp. 73-77, is reprinted from one of the old editions without 
ostensible alteration, being thus one of the most curiously antiquated of late 
ornithological lists—matching the 1860 ed. of Lawson's Carolina, for example. 


1853. LAWRENCE, G.N. Descriptions of New Species of Birds of the Gen- 
era Ortyx Stephens, Sterna Linn., and Icteria Vieillot. <Ann. Lye. 
Nat. Hist. New York, vi, 1853, pp. 1-4. 
Ortyx texanus, p.1; Sterna pikei, p.3; Icteria longicauda, p. 4. 


1853. LawrRENCE,G.N. Additions to North American Ornithology.—No, 3. 
<Ann. Lye. Nat. Hist. New York, vi, 1853, pp. 4-7. 

Bphialtes choliba, Pufinus — ? (i.e. Adamastor typusBp.), Procellaria capensis. 

1853. Lawrence, G.N. Ornithological Notes, No.2. < dann. Lyc. Nat, Hist. 
New York, vi, 1853, pp. 7-9. 

On Stercorarius catarractes, Sylvia pensilis, Buteo pennsylvanicus. 

1853. McCown, J.P. Facts and Observations from Notes taken when in 

Texas. <Ann. Lyc, Nat. Hist, New York, vi, 1853, pp. 9-14. 
Field-notes on 18 spp. 

1853. Reap, M. C. Catalogue of the Birds of Northern Ohio. < Proc. 
Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., vi, 1853, pp. 395-402. 

Shortly annotated list of 145 spp.; land birds only. Marked ‘To be con- 
tinued.” No continuation found. 

1853. THompson, Z. Natural | History of Vermont, | with | numerous En- 
gravings, | and an | Appendix. | 1853. | — | By Zadock Thompson. 
| — | [State Arms.] | Burlington: | published by the Author. | Stacy 
& Jameson, Printers. | 1853. 1 vol. “8vo” (half-sheets, 4 ll. to asig., 
double columns). 2p.ll., pp. 1-224, 1-63 (Appendix), with 14 1L 
(Indexes). >> Chapter III. Birds of Vermont, pp. 56-112, with 
additions at pp. 20-28 of the App. 

The volume above described appears to be a reissue of Part I (on the Natural 
History) of the author's “ Natural, Civil and Political History of Vermont”. 
which was published in 1842; the copies thus reissued being furnished with a 
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1853. THompson, Z.—Continued. 

new title-page, preface, and a separately-paged Appendix, relatiug chiefly to nat- 
ural history. The preface states the circumstances which resulted in this mode 
of publication. The Appendix may very likely be found separate.—Chap. III 
is devoted to the Ornithology, and there is supplementary matter of the same 
kind at pp. 20-28 of the Appendix; 161 spp. altogether (being about three-fourths 
the avifauna of the State) are described, with briet biographical items, and illus- 
trated by numerous small woodcuts, reduced from various well-known originals. 
The nomenclature of NurraLu's Manual is followed. 


1853, Woopnousn, 8. W. 74 GODETeSS } Senate, | Pxcentive, |_| pe. 
port of an Expedition | down the | Zuni and Colorado Rivers, | by | 
Captain L. Sitgreaves, | Corps Topographical Engineers. | — | Ac- 
companied by maps, sketches, views and illustrations. | — | Wash- 


ington: | Robert Armstrong, Public Printer. | 1853. 1vol.8vo. pp. 
198, pll., map. > Birds. By 8. W. Woodhouse, M.D. pp. 58-105, 
pll. i-vi. 

The report of the Expedition occupies only the first 29 pages, the remainder 
being devoted to natural history. Ornithology occupies, besides the pages above 
given, portions of pp. 33-40; 219 spp. are given, with field-notes and some syno- 
nymy. As the ground actually passed over is greater than appears from the 
title of the book (Indian Territory and Texas to California), including portions 
of different faunal provinces, ornithologists have had frequent occasion to regret 
that geographical discriminations were not more strictly made. Various species 
discovered on this expedition were previously named in tho Philadelphia Acad- 
emy’s Proceedings, vol. vi, excepting Acanthylis saxatalis (sic), here n.sp.,p 64. 
Pl. I, Vireo atricapillus; II, missing; III, Struthus caniceps; IV, Passerculus 
cassini ; V, Ectopistes marginellus ; VI, Nt i identalis. 

1853-54. Bonaparte, C. L. Notes sur les collections rapportées en 1853, par 
M. A. Delattre, de son voyage en Californie et dans le Nicaragua. 
<_ Compt. Rend. de V Acad. Sci., xxxvii, 1853, pp. 806-810, 827-835, 913- 
925; xxxviii, 1854, pp. 1-11, 53-66, 258-266, 378-389, 533-541, 650-665. 

The Delattre collections are but a slender thread of text, on which to string 
an intricate running commentary and criticism on the classification and nomen- 
clature of birds of the groups represented and of others. The paper is a notable 
one, containing indications of many of the classificatory changes which Bona- 
parte was in the habit of making toward the end of his life; remarkable for 
its numerous impressive and authoritative blunders, and the sarcamss directed 
against Cabanis, who published early parts of the Mus. Hein. about the time of 
Bp.’s Oonsp. Av. Many new genera and specics are named in this paper, but 
generally indicated in such loose way as not to show whether they are really 
new, or lately described by him elsewhere. I indicate the names that may 
be new: the species are from all parts of the world. The paper is also separately 
published, 4to, Paris, 1854. 

Premiére communication, 1853, pp. 806-810; Perroquets et Rapaces: Sittace 
primoli, Psittacula pyrilia, p. 807.—Accipiter (Ieraspizia) fontanieri, Ace. cas- 
tanilius, p. 810. 

2° comm., pp. 827-835; Passereaux cultrirostres.—Garrulus cervicalis, Gazzola 
typica, p. 828. Physocorax, Amblycorax, Lycocorax, p. 829. Lamprocorax, 
Hartlaubius, p. 830. Melanopyrrhus, p. 831. Ostinops guatimozinus, p. 833. Ba- 
nanivorus, p. 834. 

3° comm., pp. 913-925; Pass. conirostres. Passer pallasi, Passer confucius, p. 
914. Pyrgitopsis, p. 915. Chlorospiza aurantiiventris, Gymnoris petria, p. 916. 
Auripasser mulleri, Sycalis aureipectus, Metoponia, p.917. Passerculus alaudi- 
nus, Chondestes ruficauda, p. 918. Passerculus anthinus, p. 920. P. geospizopsis, 
p. 921. Chlorospingus spodocephalus, p. 922. Hemispingus vencris, p. 922. Salta- 
tor plumbeus, p. 923. Melopyrrha, p. 924.—Fulica cornuta !, p. 925 (19 Déc. 1853). 
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1853-54. BoNAPARTE, C. L.—Continued. 

4° comm., 1854, pp. 1-11; Chanteurs subulirostres. Turdus densus, p. 2; Pla- 
nesticus, p. 3; Turdus (Plan.) lereboulleti, Plan. albiventer, p. 3; PL cabaniei, p. 4; 
Cichlalopia, Cichlopasser, Agricola, Oreicola, Gervaisia, p.6; Thamnolea casio- 
gastra, Myrmecocichla quartini, Saxicola stricklandi, p. 7; Bernieria, Drymoi- 
pus, p. 11. 

5°, pp. 53-66, les mémes. Leucodioptron ‘Schiff’, p.55; Malacias, p.56; Bug- 
lodytes (g. n.) albicilius, p. 57; Meropixus, Ixocherus, p. 58; Apalopteron “ Schiff”, 
Trichophoropsis typus, p. 59; T. viridis; Troglodytes bonapartei ‘‘ Mus. Francf.”, 
Campylorhynchus pardus (Verr., descr. nulla), p. 61. 

6°, pp. 258-266, Chanteurs curvirostres. Caereba trinitatis, p. 258; Corthiola. 
minima, C. minor, C. albigula, p. 259; Xanthomelus, p. 262; Myzomela melano- 
gastra, p. 263; M. major, Oreosterops, Malacirops, Cyclopterops, p. 264. 

7, pp. 378-389, Chant. dentirostres. Vireolanius icterophrys, V. chlorogaster, 
p. 380; Basileuterus delatrii, p. 383; B. medius, B. majusculus, B. maximus, Seto- 
phaga minor, p. 384 (décrits, ‘sans les nommer”); Thaumasioptera “Schiff”, p. 
389 (type inconnn). 

8, pp. 533-541, les mémes. Calicalicus, p. 535; Balicassius, p. 539; Dicrurus 
coracinus, Gruncalus lagunensis, p. 540; Lalage uropygialis, p. 541. 

9°, pp. 650-665, Chant. fissirostres, etc. Metabolus, Pomarea, Symposiachrus 
{sic], Hyleota violacea, p. 650; Charidhylas, p. 651; Erythrosterna tricolor (Kuhl 
et Van Hass. inéd.), Uromitris, Artomyias, Xeocephus, Elminia, Todopsis, p. 
652; Dasycephala citreopygia, Myiodynastes luteiventris, p. 657; Picolaptes ver- 
reauxorum, Dendrocincla delatrii, Pachyramphus latirostris, p. 658; Procellaria 
melania, p. 662; Antigone montignesiana, p. 661; Tinamus delatrii, T. julius, p. 663. 


1853-55. Cassin, J. Illustrations of the Birds of California,... 
These are the dates of issue of the 10 parts of vol. I of the work, completed 
and bound in 1856, g.v. See also 1853, Cassin, J. 


1854. Barry, A. C. [On the Ornithological Fauna of Wisconsin.] <Proc. 
Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., v, 1854, pp. 1-13. 
Systematic list of 218 spp., annotated. Anser bruchi, sp. n. 1% 


1854. Brewer, T.M. [List of Birds, found both in Europe and America, 
with others not identical, but confounded together from closo re- 
semblances.] < Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., iv, 1854, pp. 324-328. 

113 spp., including the stragglers from either country. 


1854. Coucn, D. N. Descriptions of New Birds of Northern Mexico. < Proc. 
Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., vii, 1854, pp. 66, 67. 
Oorvus cryptoleucus, Icterus scottii, p. 66; Struthus atrimentalia, p. 67. 


1854, GERHARDT, A. Skizzen aus dem Vogelleben Nordamerika’s. < Nau- 
mannia, iv, 1854, pp. 192-194, 
Kurze Bemerkungen iiber einige Végel des nérdlichen Floridas. 


1854. Horxins, W. [Letter containing a List of eight Birds of Auburn, 
N.Y.] < Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., v, 1854, p. 13. 


1854. LEConTE, J. Notice of American Animals, formerly known, but now 
forgotten or lost. < Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., vii, 1854, pp. 8-14. 
Of birds, Vultur sacra, Bartr.; Ferruginous Woodpecker, Lath.; Florida 
Pheasant, p. 20 of Stork’s Introd., Bartram’s Trav.; Norton Sound Bustard, 
Penn. ; Red-billed Heron, Penn. 


1854. REINHARDT, J. Notitser til Grénlands Ornithologie. <Vidensk. Med- 
del. Naturh. Foren. for Aaret 1853, 1854, pp. 69-85, 
A. Europeiske Arter,5; B. Nord Amerikaniske Arter, 12—Podiceps holbdllii, 
p. 76; Larus affinis, p.78, spp.nn. C. Arter, som forekomme i begge Hemisphx- 
rer, 1. Arter fundce i Giénland, 107. 
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1854. ReINNARDT, J. Bemerkungen zur Ornithologie Grénlands. (Af. 0., 
li, 1854, pp. 423-443, 

Ans dem Videnskabelige Meddelelser fra den naturhistoriske Forening i Kjoben- 
havn fiir das Jahr 1853, 1854, S. 69 u. fgg., g.v.—Mit Bemerkungen von J. Cabanis 
und C, W. L. Gloger. 

1854. Waxes, B.L.C. Report | on the | Agriculture and Geology | of | Mis- 
sissippi. | Embracing a sketch of the | Social and Natural History 
of the State. | By B. L. C. Wailes, | Geologist of Mississippi; | [etce. 
etc.] | — | Published by order of the legislature. | — | Lippincott, 
Grambo, and Co., | for E. Barksdale, | State printer. | [No place of 
publication given.] | 1854. 1 vol.8vo. pp.xx,371, map and pill. 
> VI. Fauna. > Class I]. Aves, or Birds, pp. 317-327. © 

Very defective nominal list of 89 spp., followed by brief general commentary 
on the avifauna of the State. 

1855. Heap, J. F. Some Remarks on the Natural History of the country 
about Fort Ripley, Miunesota. < Ninth Ann. Rep. Smiths. Inst. (for 
1854), 1855, pp. 291-293. 

List of about 60 spp. of birds observed, with brief remarks. 

1855. Henry, T. C. Notes derived from observations made on the Birds of 
New Mexico during the years 1853 and 1854. < Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. 
Phila., vii, 1855, pp. 306-317, 

Field-notes of habits; 170 spp. 

1855. KENNICOTT, R. Catalogue of Animals observed in Cock County, 
Iinois. < Trans. Ill, State Agric, Soc. for 1853-54, i, 1855, pp. 577- 
595. > Birds, pp. 580-591. 


List, briefly annotated, of 187 spp., to which are added a few species (22) of 
Middle and Southern Tlinois omitted from H. Pratten’s List, 1855, g. v. 


1855. Lz Baron, W. Observations upon some of the Birds of Illinois most 
interesting to the agriculturist. < Trans. Ill. State Agric. Soc. for 
1853-54, i, 1855, pp. 559-565. 

“T have thus hastily run over those families of land birds which are most 
interesting to the agriculturist, either for the depredations they commit, or for 
the benefits they confer. . . .”—(Author.) 


1855. PrRaTTEN, H. Catalogue of South Illinois Birds. A contribution to 
the Natural History of Illinois. < Trans. Lil. State Agric. Soc. for 
1853-54, i, 1855, pp. 596-609. 

Nominal list of 184 spp. ‘“ The following catalogue of the birds of the Stato 
is, by no means, a complete one. With the exception of a few of the water birds, 
which were shot on the Ohio River, they were all obtained in the two coun- 
ties of Wayne and Edwards.”—(Anuthor’s preface.) 

1855. SciaTeER, P. L. Note on the Sixteen Species of Texan Birds named 
by Mr. Girand of New York, in 1841. < P.Z.S., xxiii, 1855, pp. 
65, 66. 

Identifications and rectifications of nomenclature in cases of nearly all of them. 

1855. Srrane, J. J. Some Remarks on the Natural History of Beaver 
Islands, Michigan. <Ninth Ann, Rep. Smiths. Inst. (for 1854), 1855, 
pp. 282-288. 

Birds merely mentioned in a paragraph of three lines. 

1855, Wotrorp, H.L. On the Importation and Protection of useful Birds, 
< Agric. Rep. U. S. Patent Office for 1854, 1855, pp. T1- —. 


Not seen. 
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1855-56. GERHARDT, A. Ueber die Lebensweise der Végel Nordamerikas, 
welche im Staate Georgia vorkommen. < Naumannia, v, 1855, pp. 
380-397, 458-469 ; vi, 1856, pp. 1-18. 

Nebst einem Verzeichnisse der Végel Georgias nach White. 273 Arten. 


1856. AUDUBON, J. J. The | Birds of America, | from | drawings made in 
the United States | and their Territories. | By | John James Audu- 
bon, F.R.S., &c., &e. | Vol. I[-VII]. | New York: | Published by V. 
G. Audubon, | 1856. 7 vols.roy.8vo. Vol.I, pp. i-viii, 11. (signed 
J.J. Audubon, and dated New York, Nov., 1839), pp. 11-246, pll. 1-70. 
Vol. II, pp. i-viii, 11. (J.J.A.,N. Y., August, 1840), 11-199, pll. 71-140. 
Vol. III, pp. i-viii, 9-233, pil. 141-210. Vol. IV, pp. i-viii, 9-321, pil. 
211-280. Vol. V, pp. i-viii, 9-346, pll. 281-350. Vol. VI, pp. i-viii, 
9-457, pll. 351-420. Vol. VII, pp. i-x, 11-371, pll. 421-500. 

This is the first republication of Audubon’s 8vo ed.—a mere reissue, retitled, 
nos. of vols. and the text and plates the same. It will be observed that the title- 
page bears no regular publishor’s imprint; nor does the person who occasioned 
the reprint make any explanatory note. There are defective copies of this, 
without any plates, same date, gq. v. 


1856. AUDUBON, J. J. The| Birds of America, | from | drawings made in 
the United States | and their Territories. | By | John James Audu- 
bon, F.R.S., &e., &c. | Vol. III, I, IV,?, VI, VI]. | New York: | 
Published by V. G. Audubon, | 1856. Roy. 8vo in size, 4to by printer’s 
sigs., ostensibly in seven vols. Vol.I, pp. iii—viii, 11-246. Vol. TI, 
pp. i-viii, 11-199. Vol. III, pp. i-viii, 9-233. Vol. IV, pp. iii-viii, 9- 
321. Vol. V missing. Vol.VI, pp. iii-viii, 9-456. Vol. VII, pp. i-viii, 
9-372. No plates. 

This isthe same as the last, without the plates. It isa singular circumstance 
that the fifth volume of the set is missing, or at least not in general circulation; 
I havenever seen it. It may have been destroyed by accident, cr, possibly, was 
never reproduced. Owing to this imperfection of the set, and the absence of 
illustrations, this edition is very cheap—it may be bought for about $1 a volume. 
My copy has pencilled on the title of vol. VI what seems to be directions to 
printer for getting up the 1861 ed., Now York, Lockwood & Son, as a reissue 
by John W. Audubon, gq. v. 


1856. [Biti1nes, E.] On some of the Game Birds of Canada. < Canad. Nat. 

and Geol., i, 1856, pp. 284-305, fig. 
Five species. The article is anonymous. 

1856. BREWER, T.M. [Note on the occurronce of Plotus anhinga and Tan- 
talus loculator in Illinois.] < Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., v, 1856, 
p. 391. 

1856. CaBanis, J. Die wissenschaftliche Ausbeute der neuesten Reise- 
unternehmung des Herzogs P. W. v. Wiirttemberg [in Amerika]. 
<J. f. 0., iv, 1856, p. 336. 


1856. Cassin, J. Illustrations | ofthe | Birds | of | California, Texas, Oregon, 
British and | Russian America. | Intended to contain descriptions 
and figures | of all | North American Birds | not given by former 
American authors, | and a | General Synopsis of North American Or- 
nithology. | By John Cassin, | Member of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia; of the American Philosophical | Society ; 
of the Horticultural Society of Pennsylvania; of the National Insti- 
tute; | of the South Carolina Natural History Society; of the New 
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1856. Cassin, J.—Continued. 

York | Lyceum of Natural History ; of the Natural History | Society 
of Montreal, etc. ete. | 1853 to 1855. | — | Philadelphia: | J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. | 1856. 1 vol. large 8vo size, 4to by sigs. pp. viii, 
298, pll. 50. 

Issued in 10 “ parts”, with continuous pagination, during the years specified ; 
collected in 1 vol. in 1856, with preface, contents, and index, forming the “' first 
series” of a work discontinued at this point. Text technical, descriptive, bio- 
graphical (from field-notes of various correspondents, especially G. A. McCall 
and A. L. Heermann), and general. 50 spp. described and figured in colors; 
besides which all the then known North American species of Parine, Falco- 
nide, Strigide, and Fissirostres are systematically treated in the ‘General 
Synopsis”, interpolated at pp. 17-20, 85-120, 175-197, 235-256. New species are :— 
Falco nigriceps, p. 87 (Dec., 1853) ; Falco polyagrus, pp. 88,121, pl.16; Buteo insig- 
natus, pp. 102, 198, pl. 31 (March, 1854). See 1853, and 1853-55, Cassin, J. 

1856. Cassin, J. Notes on North American Birds in the Collection of the 
Academy ot Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, and National Museum, 
Washington. < Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., viii, 1856, pp. 39-42. 

Critical and descriptive. 7spp. Spizella breweri, p.40; Anser albatus, p. 41, 
spp. nn. 

1856. Cassin, J. Ornithology of the United States, and British and Russian © 
America. < United States Magazine, iii, 1856, pp. 18-29, 109-114, 
205-207, 481-484, figg. 13. 

In consequence of the suspension of the Magazine, the contemplated series of 
articles was discontinued with the fourth instalment. The matter consists of a 
general popular, but strictly scientific, account of Cathartide and Falconide. 

1856. HaymMonpb, R. Birds of South-eastern Indiana. < Proc. Acad. Nat. 
Sci. Phila., viii, 1856, pp. 286-298. 

Systematic list of 139 spp., shortly annotated. 

1856. Henry, J. Registry of Periodical Phenomena. < Tenth Aun. Rep. 
Smiths. Inst. (for 1855), 1856, pp. 259-263. 

Includes a list of 16 spp. of birds whose movements, etc., should be noted in 
connection with observation of meteorological phenomena. 


33d Congress Ex. Doce. 
1956. Kenverzy, ©. B. R. *34 oes Senate. ; pe eC fac aes 


ports | of | Explorations and Surveys, | to | ascertain the most prac- 
ticable and economical route for a railroad | from the | Mississippi 
River to the Pacific Ocean. | Made under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of War, in | 1853-4, | according to acts of Congress of March 3, 
1853, May 31, 1854, and August 5, 1854. | — | Volume IV. | — | Wash- 
ington: | Beverley Tucker, printer. | 1856. 4to. > Part VI. Re- 
port on the Zoology of the Expedition. No. I. Field Notes and 
Explanations. By C. B. R. Kennerly, M. D., Physician and Natural- 
ist to the Expedition. pp. 1-17. 

This is simply a preliminary account of the game animals of Lt. Whipple’s 
Route near the thirty-fifth parallel, with a summary statement of the zoological 
collections. A note appended states that ‘‘the remainder of the Zoological Re- 
port [of this particuiar Route] will appear in a subsequent volume”. It ap- 
peared in the x. vol. of the series of P. R. R. Reports, entirely superseding the 
present article, which is scarcely citable for any practical purposes. 

1856. McCurntocr, [F. L.] Extracts from Captain M‘Clintovk’s Diary 
(plate IV). < Nat. Hist, Rev. (Pr. Soc.), iii, 1856, pp. 40-42. 

Kept in the Arctic regions during the search for Sir John Franklin. Many 

allusions to the birds. 
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1856. Méscuter, —. Notiz zur Ornithologie Grénlands. <J. f. O., iv, 
1856, p. 335, 
Alea cirrhata, Totanus flavipes, Picus auratus. 
1856. Miter, J. W. von. Einige Notizen iiber die Végel des héchsten 
Nordens von Amerika. < J.f. O., iv, 1856, pp. 304-306. 
Von Dr. Elisha Kent Kane dem Verfasser mitgetheilt. 
1856. Purnam, F. W. Catalogue of the Birds of Essex County, Massachu- 
setts. < Proc. Essex Inst., i, 1856, pp. 201-231. 
Annotated list of 235 spp. with 10 additional stragglers; and appendix of 48 
spp. given on other authority, of Massachusetts birds not observed in Essex 
County. The classification and nomenclature accord with AUDUBON’s Synopsis. 
1856, ScLaTER, P. L. Note on the Sixteen Species of Texan Birds named 
by Mr. Giraud of New York, in 1841. < Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., (2), 
xvii, 1856, pp. 426-427. 
From P. Z. 8., March 27, 1855, pp. 65, 66, g. v. 
1856. ScLaTER, P. L. Catalogue of the Birds collected by M. Auguste Sallé 
in Southern Mexico, with Descriptions of New Species. <P. Z.8., 
xxiv, 1856, pp. 283-311, pll. (Aves) cxx, exxi. 
233 spp., with brief miscellaneous annotations. Oerthiola mexicana, p. 286; Ana- 


bates rubigi A. cervinigularis, p. 288; Anab ps variegaticeps, Xenops 
mexicanus, p. 289; Sclerurus i Scytalopus prosthel p. 200; Parus 
meridionalis, p. 293; Formicarius ahonitiger, p. 294; Todirostrum cineregulare, 
p. 295; Tyr i lphureipygia, p. 296; Elaenia variegata, p. 297; Pipra men- 
talis, p. 299, pl. exxi; Myiadestes wnicolor, p. 299. ‘The other plate represents 
Granatellus salle. 


1857. Barrp, 8. F. American Oology. < Edinb. New Philso. Journ., new 
ser., v, 1857, p. 374. 
Extract from a letter relating to T. M. Brewer's work. 


1857. BEESLEY, T. Geology | of | the County of Cape May, | State of | New 
Jersey. | [State arms.] | Trenton: | printed at the office of the True 
Awerican. | 1857. 1 vol. 8vo. Frontisp., pp. 211, map. > Birds, 
pp. 188-145. 

At the pp. indicated, a “Catalogue of the Birds of the County of Cape May. 
By Thomas Beesley, Esq.” 196 spp., briefly annotated; the breeders marked 
with an asterisk (*). 

1857. BuaxisTon, T. Notes of a Naturalist on his Passage towards the Far 
West. < Zoologist, xv, 1857, pp. 5840-5843. 

Voyage trom England to York Factory, Hudson's Bay. 

1857. BRENDEL, F. Vogel der Umgegend Peorias in Illinois. < Zeitschr. 
gesammt. Naturw., ix, 1857, pp. 420-425. 

» Nachfolgend theile ich das Verzeichniss der in der Gegend von Peoria von 
mir bis jetzt beobachteten Vogel nebst einigen spezieilen Untersuchungen mit, 
indem ich mir vorbehalte, dasselbe durch spitere Mittheilungen zu vervoll- 
stindigeu.““—Namenverzeichniss von circa 80 Arten, nebst kurzen Bemer- 
kungen; auch anatomische Notizen iiber Halietus leucocephalus und Buteo 


borealis. 

1857. BREWER,T.M. Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. | — | North 
American | Odlogy. | By | Thomas M. Brewer, M. D. | — | Part L— 
Raptores and Fissirostres. | — | [Accepted for publication, Febru- 


ary, 1856.]| [Washington: 1057.) 1 vol. 4to. pp. viii, 132, pll.v 
(figg. 74). (Forming part of vol. xi, 1859, of Smithsonian Contributions 
to Knowledge. Originally thus publiehed separately, 1857.) 
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1857. BREwur, T. M.—Continued. 
The foregoing is the title of the work as it appears in the separate copies. 
The fuller title of the work, as one of the papers of the Smithsonian Contribu- 
tions, is, ‘‘ North American Odlogy; being an account of the geographical distri- 
bution of the Birds of North America during their breeding season, with tigures 
and descriptions of their eggs.” The work was not continued beyond Part I, 
which treats of the Raptores and the “' Fissirostres”' (i. e., Caprimulgide, Hirun- 
dinide, Cypselidew,and Alcedinide). The text is a general account of the habits, 
to some extent, of the species during the breeding season, as well as of the sub- 
jects mentioned in the full title, and includes a copious synonymy ; no descrip- 
tive, technical, or critical matter. Sixty species are treated, the eggs of 49 of 
them being beautifully figured, printed in colors, and touched up by hand—74 
figures, on 5 plates—too many to be here recapitulated. Only a small part of the 
edition, however, is in colors; the regular ed. in the S. J. Cont. being plain, 
printed from another set of stones. The work is notable as the only purely 
odlogical treatise of any extent as yet produced in America, and is the standard 
as far as it goes. It contains a fair proportion of blunders, most of which have 
been exposed iu the critiques the work has called forth from time to time, though 
no one has been more zealous than the author in setting them right. The egg 
of Buteo borealis? is figured tor that of Astur atricapillus ; of Accipiter cooperi? 
for that of Falco columbarius ; of Hirundo lunifrons? for that of H. thalassina ; 
and that figured as Archibuteo ferrugineus is doubtful. Cf BREWER, Am. Nat.,i, 
1867, pp. 121-123; Cougs, B. Colorado, i, 1878, 421. 
1857. Brewer, T. M. List and Descriptions of Eggs obtained in California 
by E. Samuels. < Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., vi, 1857, pp. 145-149. 
[See p. 66.] 
Sixteen specimens. 
1857. Bryant, H. A list of Birds observed at Grand Manan and at Yar- 
mouth, N.S8., from June 16 to July 8, 1856. < Proc. Boston Soc, Nat. 
Hist., vi, 1857, pp. 114-123. [Continued by discussion, by several 
ornithologists, on various points relative to North American Orni- 
thology, pp. 123-125.] 
55 spp. ; fully annotated. 
1857. Bryant, H. [Remark on the early migration of certain American 
Birds this year.] < Proc. Boston Soc, Nat. Hist., vi, 1857, p. 170. 
1857. Cassin, J. Notes on the North American species of Archibuteo and 
Lanius, and description of a new species of Toucan, of the genus 
Selenidera,Gould. < Proc. Acad. Nat, Sci. Phila., ix, 1857, pp. 211-214. 
Archibuteo, 3spp.; Lanius, 5 spp.; Selenidera spectabilis, p. 214. 
1857. D’Ursan, W.S.M. Notes on the Land Birds observed round [sic] 
Montreal during the winter of 1856-7. < Canad. Nat. § Geol., ii, 
1857, pp. 138-145. 
Field-notes on a score of species. 
1857. D’Ursan, W. S. M. Notice of the Occurrence of the Pine Grosbeak 
and Bohemian Chatterer, near Montreal. <{ Canad. Nat. § Geol., i, 
1857, pp. 465-472, fig. 
More extended notice, with figure of the latter, by E. Billings, appended. 
1857. GirBEL, C.G. Bemerkungen zu Vorigem [d.h. Vogel der Umgegend 
Peorias in Illinois von Fr. Brendel] iiber Cathartes aura, Falco albi- 
cilla, F. lagopus und F. buteo. < Zeitschr. gesammt. Naturw., ix, 
1857, pp. 426-433, 
» Die vorstehenden Mittheilungen Herrn Brendels . . . veranlassen mich aus 
Chr. L. Nitzsch’ handschriftlichem Nacblass hier die anatomischen Notizen 
theils zur Ergiinzung, theils zur weitern Vergleichung der nicbst verwandten 
Arten anzuschliessen."' Vergl. 1857, BRENDEL, F. 
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1857, HapDFIELD, H. W. Notes and Remarks on the Storm Petrel, American 
Bittern, Night Hawk, &c. [i.., other birds of Canada.] < Zoolo- 
gist, xv, 1857, pp. 5798-5804. 


1857. HotmeEs, E. Birds [of North America] injurious to Agriculture. <Rep. 
U. 8. Patent Office, Agric., for 1856, 1857, pp. 110-160, pli. 15-46. 


1857. KNEELAND, S. On the Birds of Keweenaw Point, Lake Superior. 
< Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., vi, 1857, pp. 231-241. 
Partially annotated list of 147 spp.—Musical notation of song of Zonotrichia 
albicollis. 


1857. NEwBERRY,J.S. ees } House of Representatives, ; Eee 


| — | Reports | of | Explorations and Surveys, | to | ascertain the 
most practicable and economical route for a railroad | from the | 
Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean. | Made under the direction of 
the Secretary of War, in | 1854-5, | according to Acts of Congress 
of March 3, 1853, May 31, 1854, and August 5, 1854. | — | Volume 
VI. | —| Washington: | A. O. P. Nicholson, printer, | 1857. | 4to. 
> Part IV. Zoological Report. No. 2. Report upon the Zoology of 
the Route. By J. S. Newberry, M.D. >>Chapter IL Report upon 
the Birds, pp. 73-110, pll. xxvi and xxxiv, with pp. i-iv of index. 

This well-written and interesting article gives the ornithological results of 
the California and Oregon routes; it consists of field-notes on a large number 
of species. Picus williamsonti, p. 89 (deser. nulld), pl. xxxiv, up. fig., sp.n. PI. 
xxxiv, low. fig., Icteria longicauda. Pl. xxvi, Pica nuttallit. 

1857. REINHARDT, J. Naturhistoriske Bidrag | til | En Beskrivelse af Grgn- 
land, | af | J. Reinhardt, J. C.Schi¢dte,O. A. L. Mgrch, C. F. Lutken, | 
J. Lange, H. Rink. | — | Serskilt Aftryk af Tilleggene til ,, Grén- 
land, geographisk og statistisk beskrevet “ af H. Ritk. | — | Kj¢ben- 
havn. | Louis Kleins Bogtrykkeri. | 1857. 1 vol. 12mo size (8 11. 
to a sig.). 2 p. ll, pp. 3-172, map. > Tillaeg Nr. 1, Fortegnelse 
over Gronlands Pattedyr, Fugle og Fiske, af Professor J. Reinhardt. 
pp. 3-27. 

Fugle, pp. 12-20.—Nominal list of 111 sp., slightly annotated. 

The same list, somewhat modified, was translated and published in Anton von 
Etzel’s Grénland geographisch und statistisch beschrieben. Aus dinischen 
Quellenschriften. Stuttgart, J. G. Cotta’scher Verlag, 1860. 

1857. ScLaTER, P. L. On some New Species of Birds collected by M. Au- 
guste Sallé in Southern Mexico. < Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., (2), xix, 
1857, pp. 418-423. 

From P. Z. S., July 8,1856. See 1856, ScLaTeR, P. L., dis. 

1857. ScLATER, P. L. On Parus meridionalis and some other species men- 
tioned in the Catalogue of Birds collected by M. Sallé in Southern 
Mexico. < Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist., (2), xx, 1857, pp. 301, 382. 

From P. Z. 8., May 12, 1857. 

1857. ScLaTER, P.L. List of Birds collected by Mr. Thomas Bridges, Cor- 
responding Member of the Society, in the Valley of San José, in the 
State of California. <P. Z. 8., xxv, 1857, pp. 125-127. 

33 spp., shortly annotated. 

1857. ScLATER, P.L. List of additional species of Mexican Birds, obtained 
by M. Auguste Sallé from the environs of Jalapa and 8. Andres 
Tuxtla. <P. Z.8., xxv, 1857, pp. 201-207, woodce. 

62 spp., annotated.— Camptostoma imberbe, gen. sp. u., p. 203. 
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1857. ScLatTEr, P. L. On a@ Collection of Birds made by Signor Matteo 
Botteri in the vicinity of Orizaba in Southern Mexico. <P.Z. S., 
xxv, 1857, pp. 210-215. 


38 spp., shortly annotated. Neochloe (g.n.) br 
terii, p. 214, spp. nn. 


ipennis, p. 213; Zonotrichia bot- 


1857. ScLaTER, P. L. On a Collection of Birds received by M. Sallé from 


Southern Mexico. < P. Z. 8., xxv, 1857, pp. 226-230. 
29 spp., annotated. Diplopterus excellens, p. 229, sp. n. 


1858. Bair, 8. F., Casstn, J.,and LAWRENCE, G.N. a ‘nee * House 
Ex. Doe. 


of Representatives. § No. 91. | — | Reports | of | Explorations and 


Surveys, | to | ascertain the most practicable and economical route 
for a railroad | from the | Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean. | 
Made under the direction of the Secretary of War, in | 1853-6, | 
according to Acts of Congress of March 3, 1853, May 31, 1854, and 
August 5, 1854.|— | Volume IX.|— | Washington: | A. O. P. 
Nicholson, printer. | 1858. 4to. Subtitled as follows: Explorations 
and Surveys for a railroad route from the Mississippi River to the 
Pacific Ocean. | War Department. | — | Birds: | by Spencer F. Baird, 
| Assistant Secretary Smithsonian Institution. | With the co-opera- 
tion of | John Cassin and George N. Lawrence. | — | Washington, 
D.C. | 1858. pp. i-lvi,1-1005. (No illustrations.) 

This work is ‘‘ Part II” of the “General Report upon the Zoology of the Several 
Pacific Railroad Routes" (Part I being the corresponding report on the Mam. 
taals, which constitutes the viii vol. of the series, and Parts III and IV, on 
Reptiles and Fishes respectively, being contained in the x. vol. of the series). 
The preface states :—‘ The present report is 4 continuation of a systematic 
account of the vertebrate animals of North America, collected or observed by 
the different parties organized under the direction of the War Department for 
ascertaining the best route for a railroad from the Mississippi river to the Pacific 
ocean. The collections of these expeditions having been deposited with the 
Smithsonian Institution by the War Department, in compliance with an act 
of Congress, the undersigned was charged by the Secretary of the Institution 
with the duty of furnishing the series of general reports upon them, as called 
tor by the Department. The account of the mammals having been published in 
1857, that of the birds is herewith furnished, prepared according to the plan 
announced in the preface to that volume. As in the volume on the mammals, 
by the insertion of the comparatively few species not noticed by the expeditions, 
this report becomes an exposition of the present state of our knowledge of the 
birds of North America, north of Mexico. This addition, while rendering the 
work more valuable to the reader, was absolutely necessary for the proper 
understanding of the western jiauna, the species of which are generally so 
closely allied to the eastern forms as to require in most cases more minute and 
detailed descriptions of the latter than have been publisbed. Certain portions 
of the report have been prepared by Mr. John Cassin, of Philadelphia, and Mr. 
George N. Lawrence, of New York, well known as the leading ornithologists of 
the United States. Mr. Cassin has furnished the entire account of the Raptores, 
from p. 4 to 64, of the Gralla from p. 689 to 753, and of the Alcide from p. 900 to 
918, in all about 135 pages. Mr. Lawrence has written the article on the Longi- 
pennes, Totipalmes, and Colymbida from page 820 to 900, making 80 pages.” The 
preface continues with recapitulation of the different surveying parties and less 
official or wholly individual sources whence the collections upon which the 
report is based were received. 

Contents :—Various titles, etc., pp.i-xvi. Table of the Higher Groups, pp. xvii- 
xxiv. List of Species, pp. xxv-lvi, 733 in number, with geographical distribution. 
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1858. Barb, 8. F., Cassin, J., and LAWRENCE, G. N.—Continued. 
General text, pp. 1-920. Appendix A, Additional Remarks on North Amorican 
Birds, pp. 921-925; Appendix B, Birds found at Fort Bridger, Utah, pp. 926, 927; 
Appendix C, List of Authorities referred to (animportant piece of bibliography), 
pp. 928-954; Indexes, pp. 955-1005. 

This report is complete in itself,and entirely independent of the various 
special articles by different naturalists of the several Surveys; an elaborate 
formal treatise on all the birds of North America north of Mexico. It repre- 
sents the most important single step ever taken in the progress of American 
ornithology in all that relates to the technicalities. The nomenclature is 
entirely remodelled from that of the immediately preceding Audubonian, period, 
and for the first time brought abreast of the then existing aspect of the case. 
It was adopted by the Smithsonian Institution, and thousands of separately 
printed (4to and 8vo) copies of the ‘‘ List of Species” were distributed during 
succeeding years to institutions and individuals; the names came at once into 
almost universal employ, and so continued, with scarcely appreciably diminished 
force, until about 1872. The synonymy of the work is more extensive and elab- 
orate and more reliable than any before presented ; the compilation was almost 
entirely original, very few citations having been made at second-hand, and these 
being indicated by quotation-marks. The general text consists of diagnoses or 
descriptions of each species, with extended and elaborate criticisms, compari- 
sons, and commentary, Of the general character of the specific determinations, 
it may be said that the authors’ tendency was to push specific discriminations 
beyond a point now usual; so that, though the work contains notably few purely 
nominal species, it has many that have proven to be simply geographical races. 
Tabular lists of the specimens examined, with localities where procured, col- 
lector, date of collection, and many measurements, are given. The work includes 
no biographical matter, nor is it illustrated. 

The appearance of so great a work, from. ths bands of a most methodical, 
learned, and sagacious naturalist, aided by two of the leading ornithologists of 
Awerica, exerted an influence perhaps stronger aud more widely felt than that 
of any of its predecessors, Audubon’s and Wilson's not excepted, and marked 
an epoch in the history of American ornithology. The synonymy and specitic 
characters, original in this work, have been used again and again by subsequent 
writers, with various modification and abridgment, and are in fact a large basis 
of the technical portion of the subsequent History of North American Birds by 
BalzD, BREWER, and RypGway. Such a monument of original research is likely 
to remain for an indefinite period a source of inspiration to lesser writers, while 
its authority as a work of reference will always endure. 

Many of the novelties secured by the different surveying parties were pre- 
viously described; the following are the genn. and spp. nn. of this work 
Picoides dorsalis, p. 100; Sphyrapicus, p. 101; 8. halis, p. 103; Hyl 
p. 107; Colaptes hegre p. 122; Nephocaetes, p. 142; Tyrannus couchii, p. 175; 
‘Empidonax dificilis, p. 198; EB. wrightii, p. 200; Turdus alicia, p. 217; Protono- 
taria, p. 239; Oporornis, p. 246; Oroscoptes, p. 346; Oatherpes, p. 356; Thriothorus 
belandiert “Couch”, p. 362; Parus occidentalis, p. 391; Carpodacus californicus, 
p. 413; Plectrophanes melanomus, p. 436; Centronyx, p. 440; Pooccetes, p. 447; 
Melospiza, p. 476; M. heermanni, p. 478; If. gouldii, p. 479; Passerella schistacea, 
p. 490; Cyanospiza, p. 500; Pipilo megalonyxz, p. 515; Corvus americanus var. 
floridanus, p. 568; C. caurinus, p. 569; Cyanocitta woodhouseii, p. 585; Ortalida 
MeCallii, p.611; Pediocaetes, p. 625; Oreortyx, p. 642; Grus fraterculus Casu., p. 
€56 ; Hydranassa, p. 660; Herodias egretta var. californica, p. 667; Ardea wurde- 
manni, p. 669; Florida, p. 671; Aegialitis nivosa Cass., p. 696; Arquatella, p. 714; 
Trinya cooperi, p. 716; Micropalama, p. 726; Heteroscelus, p. 734; Anser frontalia, 
p. 762; Aristonetta, p. 793; Bucephala, p. 795; Pelionetta trowbridgii, p. 806; 
Podiceps occidentalis Lawr., p. 894; P. clarkit Lawr., p. 895. 

Many copies of this volume were reissued in 1860 under an entirely different 
title (Birds of America, etc.,g.v.), accumpanicd by a second vol. of pll.—these 
plates being all those which belonged to the various detached ornithological 
reports of the several naturalists of the Pacific Railroad Surveys, those of the 
Mexican Boundary Survey, and many new ones, raising the total to 100. 
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1858. Barb, 8. F., Cassin, J., and LawREnNcr, G. N.— Continued. 

In closing a short notice of this the General Report on tho Ornitkology of the 
Pacific Railroad Sarveys, it will be well to recapitulate the several special asso- 
ciated reports, scattered through the scries of volumes in such irregular fashion 
that their accurate quotation becomes awatter of the greatest difficulty,—in fact, I 
have never seen a full and precise citation made by any one not thoroughly con- 
versant with the compositi:n of the whole publication. Inthe present Biblio- 
graphy, I kave adop‘ed the method of quoting in full the general title-page of 
the whole volume in which each report appears, following this with quotation of 
the special sub-title page of the zoological portion, and this with quotation of the 
particular title of the ornithological article, giving the pp.and pll. only of the 
latter. 

Bird-matter is found in the following volames:— 

Vol. IV, 1856. Part VI, No. 1. Kuxnnerty’s Report, pp. 1-17 (being preliminary 
to his final report, which appeared in vol. X, 1859). 

Vol. VI, 1857. PartIV, No. 2. Nrwpernry’s Report, pp. 73-110, + i-iv, pll. 
(WiLLIAMsONn’s & ABBOT’S Routes in California and Oregon). 

Vol. LX, 1858. Barrv’s General Report, occupying the whole vol. 

Vol. X, 1859. The first half of this singularly composite vol. is occupied with 
Bairp’s General Report on Reptiles of all the Surveys (plates only—text 
never published), and Gusarb’s General Report on the Fishes (text and 
plates). The rest consists of a great number of detached deferred zoologi- 
cal articles, huddled together pell-mell, belonging to reports which con- 
stitute previous vols. of the series; among them are four bird-articles, as 
follows :—Baixv’s, on Birds of Gunnison’s and Beckwith's Routes near 38th, 
39th, and 41st parallels, being No. 2, pp. 11-16, pll., und belonging to the 
report published in the ii. vol. of the series; KENNERLY’s, on Birds of 
Whipple's Route near 35th parallel, being No. 2, pp. 19-35, pll., of Part VI of 
report published in the iv. vol. of the series; HEERMANN’S, (1), on Birds of 
Parke’s Route near 32d parallel, being No. 1, pp. 9-20, pll., of report pub- 
lished in the vii. vol. of the series; HEERMANN’S, (2), on Birds of William- 
son's Routes in California near 35th and 32d parallels, being No. 2, pp. 29-80, 
pll., of Part IV of report published in the v. vol. of the series. The dis- 
continuous pagination of this vol. X, and the fact that the ‘‘ Parts” which 
appear to refer to it really refer to portions of previous vols., render it 
impossible to cite these articles except by reference to the routes by 
name, or to the printer's signatures at bottom of the pages. 

Vol. XII, 1860. Book II, Part III, No. 3, Chaps. I, I. pp. 140-290, pll. 
CoorrER & SUCKLEY’s, on Birds of Governor Stevens's Route near 47th and 
49th parallels. 

1858. Barrp, 8. F. Birds found at Fort Bridger, Utah. < Pacific RB. BR. 
Rep., ix, 1858, App. B, pp. 926, 927. 

Merely a list of 104 spp., collected by C. Drexler. 

1858. Barrp, 8. F. Catalogue | of | North American Birds, | chiefly in the Mu- 
seum of the | Smi:hsonian Institution. | By | Spencer F. Baird, | As- 
sistant Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. | — | Washington: 
Smithsozian Institution. | October, 1858. 4to, paper. 1 p. 1, pp. 
xvii-lvi. 

Separate reissue, v. 1. p., with new title-page, of pp. xvii-lvi of the author’s 
main work. Besides the list of 728 spp., with habitats, these sheets contain a 
table of tho highcr groups, list of extralimital species (23) which are included in 
the work, and of those (31) claiming to be North American, but not so identified, 
and a summary of the total number as variously given by Wilson, Bonaparte, 
and Audubon. The species being all numbered, the brochure was much used 
for several years for practically convenient reference to the species by number. 

1858. BripGEs, T. Notes on Californian Birds. With Remarks by P. L. 
Sclater. < P.Z.8., xxvi, 1858, pp. 1-3, pl. (Aves) cxxxi. 

11 spp—Melanerpes rubrigularis Scl., p. 2, pl cxxxi, sp. n.,—=Picus williamsont 
Newb., =P. thyroideus Cass., co. 
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1858. HayDEN, F. V. Preliminary Report of Explorations in Nebraska and 
Dakota, in the years 1855~’56-’57, by Lieut. G. K. Warren,.... 
Washington, 1858. 8vo. pp. 125. 

This title is taken from a separate repaged reprint, made in 1875, of Hayden’s 
article in Warren’s Report. The article, whether of 1858 or of 1875, contains an 
extensive List of the Birds of the Upper Missouri Rogion, substantially the same 
as that published in the 4to Report, Philadelphia, 1862, g. v. 

1858, Henry, T. C. Descriptions of new Birds from Fort Thorn, New Mex- 
ico. < Proc, Acad, Nat. Sci. Phila., x, 1858, pp. 117, 118. 

Toxostoma crissalis, Junco dorsalis, p. 117. 

1858. Kirtiirz, F. H. von. Denkwiirdigkeiten | einer Reise | nach dem 
russischen Amerika, nach Micronesien | und durch Kamtschatka 
Von F. H. v. Kittlitz. | — | Erster [zweiter] Band. | — | Gotha. | 
Verlag von Justus Perthes. | 1858. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I, pp. xvi, 384. 
Vol. II, 2 p.11., pp. 464. Plates and cuts in both vols. 

Contains much interesting matter relating to natural history, and ornithology 
in particular, passim. Several birds are figured in the text. Of. J. f. O., 1859, pp. 
45-51. 

1858. Kirtiitz, F. H. von. Nachtragliche Bemerkungen zu den im Verlage 
von Justus Perthes in Gotha so eben erschienenen: ,, Denkwiirdig- 
keiten einer Reise nach dem russischen America, nach Mikronesien 
und durch Kamtschatka.¢ < J.f. 0., 1858, vi, pp. 387-390. 

Nebst Anmerkungen des Herausgebers. 

1858, SaussuRE, H. DE. Observations | sur les | Moeurs de divers Oiseaux 
| du Mexique | par M. H. de Saussure | — | Gendéve | Imprimerie 
Ramboz et Schuchardt | Rue de l’Hétel-de-Ville, 78 | — | 1858 8vo. 
pp. 55, pl. 1. 

Reissued repaged from the Bibl. Univ. Gendve, 1858-59}, g. v. 

1858. ScLaTEr, P.L. Notes on some Birds from Southern Mexico. <P. Z.8., 
xxvi, 1858, pp. 95-99. 

14 spp., with critical annotation. 

1858. SciaTER, P. L. On a Collection of Birds received by M. Auguste 
Sallé from Oaxaca in Southern Mexico. < P.Z.8., xxvi, 1858, pp. 
293, 294. 

Sapp. Chlorospingus castaneicollis, p.293; Calliste cyanotis, p. 294, spp. nn. 

1858. ScLaTER, P. L. On a Collection of Birds received by M. Auguste 
Sallé from Oaxaca in Southern Mexico. < P.Z.S.,xxvi, 1858, pp. 
294-305. 

86 spp., with critical annotation. Petrochelidon swainsoni, p. 296; Troglodytes 
brunneicollis, p. 297; Formicivora boucardi, p. 300; Empidonaw bairdi, p. 301; 
Pipilo albicollis, p. 304, spp. nn.; Ohamaeospiza, p. 204, g. n. 


1858. Xantus, J. Descriptions of two new Species of Birds from the vicin- 
iry of Fort Tejon, California. <(Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philo., x, 1858, 
p. 117. 
Tyr la ham dii, Vireo 
1858-59? SaussuRE, H. DE. Observations sur les Moours de Divers Oiseaux 
du Mexique. <Arch. des Sc, Phys. et Nat. ( Bibl. Univ. Genéve), 2° sér., 
i, 1858, pp. 331-338, pl. iv ; iii, 1858, pp. 14-25, 168-182 ; iv, 1859 (pub. 
1858 ?), pp. 22-41. 
I. Les Pics (‘‘Colaptes rubricatus”, i.e, Melanerpes formicivorus). II. Les 


Colibris, III. Les Oiseaux de Proie (Vauteurs, Aigles). IV. Les Troupiales 
(Icteride). V. Les Couroucous. VI. Sur les Anis, les Hoccos et les Pénélopes. 
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1858-59. WIED, Max, Prinz vow. Verzeichniss der Végel, welche auf einer 
Reise in Nord-America beobachtet wurden. <J.f. 0., vi, 1858, pp. 
1-29, 97-124, 177-205, 257-284, 337-354, 417-445; vii, 1859, pp. 81-96. 
A systematic account of very many species, with much descriptive matter, but 
chiefly valuable for the indications of geographical distribution and accounts of 
habits. Buteo gutturalis, p.17; Sylvicola missuriensis, p. 117; Linaria americana, 
p. 338, spp. nn. 


1859. [ANoNn.] Birds of North America. <( Harper’s New Monthly Mag., vol. 
xviii, 1859, p. 692. 
Advance notice of a proposal to republish Audubon’s Birds of North America; 
with comments upon Audubon and his labors. 


1st Session. No. 135. 
| — | Report | on the | United States and Mexican Bourdary 
Survey, | made under | the direction of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, | by William H. Emory. | Major First Cavalry and United 
States Commissioner. | — | Volume II. | — | Washington: | Corne- 
lius Wendell, Printer. | 1859. 4to. > Part II. Zoology of the 
Boundary. > [2d article.] Birds of the Boundary, by Spencer F. 
Baird, Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, with 
notes by the Naturalists of the Survey. pp. 32,11., pll. col’d 25. 

The whole work is in 2 vols. 4to, but the 2d vol. is usually found bound in 2 
‘‘parts"', each of which is separately titled and paged; and the several articles 
in each part are moreover separately titled and paged. Vol. I is the general 
official report, with which we have bere nothing todo. Vol. II, Part I, is the 
Botany of the Boundary, to which no fewer than seven different title-pages are 
prefixed in the copy examined. Vol. II, Part II, contains four independent, 
separately paged and titled articles on the Zoology of the Boundary, the second 
of which relates to the birds. This article is merely a list of the specimens col- 
lected by the Commission, under the names given by Prof. Baird in the ix. vol. 
of the Pacific Railroad Reports (where the species are all worked up), with field- 
notes on some of them by varicus naturalists of the Survey. The ext is there- 
fore comparatively unimportant; but it is accompanied by 25 beautifal colored 
plates, which confer great value. Pl.i, Scops McCalli; ii, Trogon “ mexicanus”’; 
Hi, f.1, Picus scalaris; £.2, P. nuttalli; iv, Centurus flaviventris; v, f. 1,2, Selas- 
phorus platycercus; 3, Trochilus alexandri; vi, Chordeiles texensis; vii, Cesyle 
americana; viii, Momotus coeruleiceps; ix, f. 1, Pachyrhamphus aglaice; f.2, 
Bathmidurus major ; £.3, Myiarchus lawrencii; x, Tyrannus vociferans ; xi, f. 1, 
T: hit; f. 2, T. melancholicus; f. 3, Empidonax obscurus; xii, Toxostoma 
lecontei ; xiii, T. curvirostris ; xiv, T. longir: stris ; xv, £1, Lophephanes wollwe- 
beri; £.2, Aegithalus flaviceps ; t.3, Psaltriparus melanotis ; xvi, f.1,Ohrysomitris 
mexicanus ; f. 2, 3, Spermophila morelettii ; xvii, f. 1, Spizella atrigularis; f.2, 
Embernagra rujivirgata ; xviii, f.1, Cyanoloxia parellina ; £.2, Spiza versicolor ; 
xix, f. 1, Icterus parisorum ; f.2, I. wagleri; xx, Quiscalus macrourus ; xxi, Cy- 
anoc.tta woodhousei; xxii, f. 1, O. sordida; f.2, C. ultramarina; xxiii, Columba 
flavirostris ; xxiv, Ortyx texanus ; xxv, Dendrocygna autumnalis. This series of 
illustrations subsequently formed part of the atlas of 100 plates of Barrp's Birds 
of North America (1860). In view of the several different title-pages preceding 
this article, it will be advisable to quote it simply as ‘‘ Barrv, U. S. and Mex. 
Bound. Surv. ii, pt. ii, Birds, p.—, ph —.” 


1859, Barrp, 8. F, 34th Congress, } House of Representatives. ; Ex. Doc. 


Ex. Doce. 
1859. BarrD, 8. F. A a ; Senate. i No. 72 | — | Reports | of 


Explorations and Surveys, | to | ascertain the most practicable and 
econowical route for a railroad | from the | Mississippi River to the 
Pacific Ocean. | Made under the direction of the Secretary of War, 
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1859. Bairp, S. F.—Continued. 
in | 1853-6, | according to acts of Congress of March 3, 1853, May 
31, 1854, and August 5, 1854. | — | Volume X. | — | Washington: | 
Beverley Tucker, printer. | 1859. 4to. >> Route near the 38th and 
39th parallels, explored by Captain J.W.Gunnison, and near the 
41st parallel, explored by Lieutenant E. G. Beckwith. Zoological 
Report. > No.2. Report on Birds collected on the Survey. By 8. 
F. Baird. pp. 11-16, pil. xii, xiii, xiv, xv, xvii, xxxii, xxxv. ; 
The report to which this deferred zoological article pertains is in vol. II of the 
series. The article is brief and unimportant, consisting of a short description of 
most of the 25 spp. and list of specimens collected. Pll. xii, xiii, Buteo swain- 
sonit; pl. xiv, Buteo calurus; pl. xv, B. oxypterus; pl. xvii, Ohordeiles henryi; pl. 
xxxti, Zremophila cornuta var.; pl. xxxv, Sialia occidentalis. 


1859. Barrp, 8. F. Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. {| — | Catalogue 
| of | North American Birds, | chiefly in the Museum of the | Smith- 
sonian Institution. | By | Spencer F. Baird. | [First octavo edi- 
tion.] | [Medallion.] | Washington: | Smithsonian Institution. | 
1859. dvo. 2p.1l., pp.19 + 2. 

Constituting article IV of vol. I of the series of Smiths. Misc. Ooll., but chiefly 
known as a separate publication. It is a reprint, with some changes, from the 
4to list which formed part of vol. IX, Pacific Railroad Reports, and which was 
published separately in 1858. There are also other separate copies, printed on 
one side of the paper only, for labelling. Ostensibly 738 spp., but some of the 
numbers are duplicated; namesunly. The supplementary 2 pages are an alpha- 
betical list of N. A. genera. 


1859. Barrp, S. F. Notes on a collection of Birds made by Mr. John Xantus, 
at Cape St. Lucas, Lower California, and now in the Museum of the 
Smithsonian Institute. < Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., xi, 1859, pp. 
299-306. 

42 spp. Myiarchus pertinax, pp. 301, 303; Oardinalis igneus, Pipilo albigula, 
Ohameepelia (passerina? var.) pallescens, p. 305, spp. nn. 

1859. Biakxiston, T. Scraps from the Far West. <  Zoologist, xvii, 1859, 

Ppp. 6318-6325, 6373-6376, 


Cursory field-notes on birds observed from York Factory, Hudson’s Bay, to 
Fort Carlton on the Saskatchewan. 


1859, BLanD, —. List of Birds of Bermuda. <((Thirteenth) Ann. Rep. Smiths. 
Inst. (for 1858), 1859, pp. 286-289, 
Nominal list of 114 spp., with 12 ‘ probabilities’, and a note adding 35 spp. from 
Wedderburn and Hurdis (in Jonzs's Nat. in Bermuda, 1859, q.v.). The list in- 
cludes 4 European spp. 


1859. Bryant, H. [Notes on some of the Birds observed in East Florida.] 
<Proe. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., vii, 1859, pp. 5-21. 
Extended field observations of habits; much description of nesting, eggs, etc. 


1859. Bryant, H. A List of Birds seen at the Bahamas, from Jan. 20th to 
May 14th, 1859, with Descriptions of New or Little Known Species. 
<Proe. Boston Soc. Nat, Hist., vii, 1859, pp. 102-134. 
Trochilus buhamensis, p. 106 ; Empidonaz bahamensis, p.109; Hirundo cyaneovi- 
ridis, p.111, Lanivireo crassirostris, p. 112; Mimus bahamensis, p. 114, spp. nD. ; 
Sula clegans, n. sp. proband., p.125. The article is extensively annotated with 
field observations of habits, especially such as relate to breeding, ological and 
anatomical descriptions, etc. 
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1859. Cotte, T. A List of Birds found in Upper Canada. < Canad. Nat. 
and Geol., iv, 1859, pp. 231-233. 
Nominal list of 146 spp., with 7 short foot-notes. 


1859. DEs Murs, O. Observations sur les Meurs de divers Oiseaux du 
Mexique, par M. de Saussure. < Rev.et Mag.de Zool., xi, 1859, pp. 
274-276. 

Résumé du mémoire dans la Bibliothéque Universelle de Gendve, Archives, 
1858,—observations concernant principalement une espéce de Pic, 4 tort nommée 
Oolaptes rubricatus (i. e. Melanerpes formicivorus). 


1859. Des Murs, O. North American Oology ; by Thomas M. Brewer, m. 4d. 
<Rev. et Mag. de Zool., xi, 1859, pp. 450-454. 
Revue de la premiére partie de cet ouvrage. 
1859, D’UrBan, W.S.M. Observations on the Natural History of the Val- 
ley of the River Rouge, and surrounding townships in the Counties 
of Argenteuiland Ottawa. <(Canad, Nat. and Geol., iv, 1859, pp. 252- 
276. 
Contains, pp. 258-268, an annotated list of 75 spp. of birds. 


1859, Eprroriau. [S. F. Baird’s résumé of ornithological field operations in 
progress in America, etc.] < bia, i, 1859, pp. 334, 335, 


1859. Fow sr, 8. P. Ornithology of the United States, its Past and Present 
History. <(Proc, Essex Inst., ii, 1859, pp. 327-334. 

A short sketch of the subject; with reference to Capt. J. Smith, A. Wilson, T. 
Morton, W. Wood, J. Josselyn, P. Collinson, La Hontan, Du Pratz, Hennepin, 
Charlevoix, Catesby, Kalm, Carver, Loskiel, Bonaparte, DeKay, and sundry 
later writers. 

1859. Gossz, P. H. Letters from Alabama, | (U.S.) | chiefly relating to | 
Natural History. | — | By | Philip Henry Gosse, F.R.S. | — | Lon- 
don: Morgan and Chase, | Tichborne court, 280, High Holborn. | 
1859. 1 vol. 16mo (half-sheets?, 8). to asig.). pp. xii, 306, with 11. 
advts., many woodcce. 

These letters appeared before in the form of contributions to a magazine enti- 
tled “ The Home Friend”, from which they are reproduced, with revision. Though 
chiefly relating to insects, the author of the “Birds of Jamaica” is in this 
volume delightfully ornithological passim. I know of no other work treating 
exclusively of the birds of this State. Many of the cuts represent birds. 


1859. “A. G.” Death of Mr. Nuttall. <( Am. Journ, Sci., xxviii, 1859, p. 444; 
xxix, 1860, pp. 441, 442. 
Born at Settle, Yorkshire, 1784; died September 10, 1859, near Preston, in Lan- 
cashire, et. 75.—The notice is by Asa Gray. 


1859. HaprreLp, [H.] W. Birds of Canada observed near Kingston during 
the Spring of 1858. < Zoologist, xvii, 1859, pp. 6701-6709, 6744-6752. 


Original observations on the times of appearance, habits, etc., of a large 
number of species. 


1859. HapFieLp, H.[W.] Birds of Canada observed near Kirgston during 
the latter part of the Summer and in the Autumn of 1857. < Zoolo- 
gist, xvii, 1859, pp. 6781-6787 ; concluded, xxii, 1864, pp. 9297-9310. 


Ex. Doc, 
1859, Hermann, A. L. a ae ea ; Senate. } No. ris | — | Reports | 


of | Explorations and Surveys, | to | ascertain the most practicable 
and economical route for a railroad | from the | Mississippi River to 
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1859. HeeRMann, A. L.—Continued. 

the Pacific Ocexn. | Made under the direction of the Secrotary of 
War, in | 1853-6, | according to acts of Congress of March 3, 1853, 
May 31, 1854, and August 5, 1854. | — | Volume X. | — {| Washing- 
ton: | Beverley Tucker, printer. | 1859. 4to. >> Route near the 
thirty-second parallel, from the Rio Grande to the Pimas Villages, 
explored by Lieutenant J. G. Parke, Corps of Engineers, 1853~54. 
>No. 1. Report upon Birds collected on the Survey. By A. L. 
Heermann,M.D. pp. 9-20-+ 11, pl. i, iv, vi. 

A deferred article, pertaining to a report given in a previous volume. It con- 
sists of specific chars. of, and field-notes on, 25 app. Pl. i, Hypotriorchis femo- 
ralis. Pl.iv, f.1, Passerculus alaudinus; f. 2, Peucwa cassini. Pl. vi, Actidurus 
neevius. 


33d C Ex. Doc. 
1859. HEERMANN, A.L. “94 Sa } senate. } No. 78. | — | Reports | 


of | Explorations and Surveys, | to | ascertain the most practicable 
and economical route for a railroad | from the | Mississippi River to 
the Pacific Ocean. | Made under the direction of the Secretary of 
War, in | 18536, | according to Acts of Congress of March 3, 1853, 
May 31, 1854, and August 5, 1854. | — | Volume X. | — | Washing- 
ton: | Beverley Tucker, printer. | 1859. 4to. >> Routes in Cali- 
fornia, to connect with the Routes near the thirty-fifth and thirty- 
second parallels, explored by Lieut. R. 8. Williamson, Corps of Top. 
Eng.,in 1853. Zoological Report. >> PartIV. No.2. Report upon 
Birds Cojlectedon the Survey. By A.L. Heermann, M.D. pp. 29-80, 


A deferred article pertaining to the Report in vol. V of the series, being a por- 
tion of Part IV of that Report. It consists of extended field-notes on a large 
number (about 140) of species. Pll. ii, iii, Buteo elegans; pl. v, Myiarchus meci- 
canus (of Baird); pl. vii, Strepsilas melanocephalus ; pl. viii, Podiceps californicus ; 
pl. ix, Podilymbus lineatus; pl. x, Phalacrocorax penicillatus. 


1859. Henry, T.C. Catalogue of the Birds of New Mexico as compiled from 
Notes and Observations made while in that Territory, during a resi- 
dence of S:x Years. < Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., xi, 1859, pp. 


104-109, 
198 spp., partially annotated. 


1859. Jonus, J. M., WEDDERBURN, J. W.,and Hurvis, J. L. The | Natural- 
ist in Bermuda; | a sketch of the | Geology, Zoology, and Botany, | 
of that remarkable group of islands; | together with | meteorologi- 
cal observations. | By Jobn Matthew Jones, Esq., | (Of the Middle 
Temple.) | Assisted by | Major J. W. Wedderburn (Late 42nd Roy. 
Highlanders), and J. L. Hurdis, Esq. | — | With a map and illustra- 
tions. | — | [Quotation.] | London: | Reeves & Turner, 238, Strand. 
| — | 1859. 1 vol.12mo size. pp. i-xii, 1-200, map, 10 cuts in text. 

More than half of this interesting treatise is devoted to birds: it is claimed to 
contain ‘‘the first account ever submitted to the public of the Natural His- 
tory of the Bermudas”, and certainly is the best authority we have on the birds 
of those islands. Birds occupy pp. 23-97; the account consisting of “Notes and 
Observations on the resident and migratory Birds of the Bermudas”, by Major 
Wedderburn, pp. 23-56, and ‘‘Further Notes and Observations” on the same, by 
J. L, Hurdis, pp. 56-97. The occurrence of the European Alaudz arvensis makes 
perhaps the most notable single item; other European stragglers are Sazicola 
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1859. 


1859. 


1859. 
1859. 
1859. 


1859. 


1859, 


1859. 


1859. 
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Jongs, J. M., WEDpDERBURN, J. W., and Hurois, J. L.—Continued. 
cenanthe and Orex pratensis. Unexpected American stragglers from the North 
are Nyctea nivea, Lanius borealis, and Plectrophanes nivalis. There is an ex- 
tended account of the migrations of Oharadrius virginicus, and an essay on the 
“Cahow” of Smith (1624), which is identified as Pujinus obscurus. (Of. J.f.0., 
1859, pp. 211-226.) 


KENNERLY, C. B. R. Bye ; Senate. ; ee | — | Re- 
ports | of | Explorations and Surveys, | to | ascertain the most prac- 
ticable and economical route for a railroad | from the | Mississippi 
River to the Pacific Ocean. | Made under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of War, in | 1853-6, | according to acts of Congress of March 3, 
1853, May 31, 1854, and August 5, 1854. | — | Volume X. | — | Wash- 
ington: | Beverley Tucker, printer. | 1859. 4to. >> Route near the 
thirty-fifth parallel, explored by Lieutenant A. W. Whipple, topo- 
graphical engineers, in 1853 and 1854. > No.3. Report on Birds col- 
lected on the Route. pp. 19-35, pll. xviii-xx, xxii, xxvii, xxix-xxxi, 
xxxiii, xxxvi, xxxvii. 

This isa deferred article belonging to the Report which appeared in the iv. 
vol. of the series; it consists of field-notes on 88 spp., with list of specimens 
of each collected. PI. xviii, up. fig., Ohetura vaumii; low. fig., Panyptila melano- 
leuca. Pl. xix, Atthis coste. Pl. xx, Oorvus cacalotl. Pl. xxii, 0. eryptoleucus. 
PL xxvii, f.1, Oarpodacus ini; £.2, Melospiza fallax. Pl. xxix, Pipilo meso- 
leucus. Pl. xxx, P.cberti. Pl. xxxi, Pyranga hepatica. Pl.xxxiii, f.1a-b, Poliop- 
tila plumbea ; f.2, Psaltriparus plumbeus ; £.3, Sitta acul 3 £.4,S. carol i 
Pl. xxxvi, Oenturus wropygialis. Pl. xxxvii, Grus fraterculus. 

Le Mornz, J. M. Notes on Land and Sea Birds observed around 
Quebec. < Canad. Nat. and Geol., iv, 1859, pp. 411-414. 

Very light. 

Martens, E. von. Die Végel der Bermuda-Inseln, nach Wedderburn 
und Hurdis. <J.f. O., vii, 1859, pp. 211-226. 

A fall account, compiled from J. M. Jones's Naturalist in Bermuda, 1859, g. v. 

MULLER, J. W. von. Reisen in Mexico. <J. f. O., vii, 1859, pp. 
226-237. 

Reisebeschreibung, nebst zufilliger Erwihnung der Vogel. 

Murray, A. Contributions to the Natural History of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s Territories. Part II].—Aves. < Edinb. New Philos. 
Journ., new ser., ix, 1859, pp. 221-231, pl. iv, figg. 1-3. 

Systematic annotated list of 82 spp. Bernicla leucolema, p. 226, pl. iv, f. 1, 
n. sp. Heads of B. canadensis (i. 2) and B. hutchinsi (f. 3) on the same plate. 

SavussuRE,'H. DE. Note sur quelques Oiseaux du Mexique. <Rev. et 
Mag. de Zool., xi, 1859, pp. 117-122, pl. 3. 

I. Description de trois espéces nouvelles—Faleo ferrugineus, p.117, pl 3, f.1; 
Acanthylis semicollaris, p. 118, pl.3,f.6; Quiscalus swmichrasti, p. 119, pl. 3, f. 3, 4. 
II. De la couleur des yeux, des pattes et du bec chez divers oiseaux del’ Amérique 
équinoxiale. 

ScLaterR, P. L. [Exhibition of two rare Arctic Birds—Colymbus 
adamsi and Eurinorbynchus pygmeus.] <P. Z. S., xxvii, 1859, 
p. 201. 


SciaTrrR, P. L. Ona Collection of Birds from Vancouver's Island. 


< P.Z.S., xxvii, 1859, pp. 235-287. 
35 spp., briefly annotated. 
42 BC 
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1859. ScLaTER, P.L. On a Series of Birds collected in the vicinity of Ja- 
lapa, in Southern Mexico. < P. Z.8., xxvii, 1859, pp. 362-369, 

226 spp., briefly annotated. Cotyle fulvipennis, p. 364; Dendrornis erythropygia, 
p. 366 ; Piaya thermophila, p. 368, spp. nn. 

1659, ScLaTER, P. L. List of Birds collected by M. A. Boucard in the State 
of Oaxaca in South-western Mexico, with Descriptions of New 
Species. <P. Z.S., xxvii, 1859, pp. 369-393. 

236 spp., briefly annotated. Campylorhynchus jocosus, Thryothorus felix, p. 371; 
Cyphorinus pusillus, p. 372; Hylophilus ochraceiceps, p. 375; Coereba carneipes, p. 
376; Oryzoborus funerea, p. 378; Spermophila corvina, p. 379; Dendromanes anaba- 
tinus, D. homochrous, p. 382; Lipangus wnirufus, p.385; Columba nigrirostris, p. 
390; Tinamus boucardi “Sallé”, p.391; Tinamus meserythrus, p. 392, spp. nn. 

1859. WiLLis, J. R. List of Birds of Nova Scotia. Compiled from notes 
by Lieutenant Blakiston, R. A., and Lieutenant Bland, R. E., made 
in 1852-1855, by Professor J. R. Willis, of Halifax. < (Thirteenth) 
Ann. Rep. Smiths, Inst. (for 1858), 1859, pp. 280-286. 

205 spp.; the list briefly annotated. 

1859. Xantus, J. Catalogue of Birds eotleated’: ‘in the vicinity of Fort 
Tejon, California, with a description of a new species of Syrnium. 
< Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., xi, 1859, pp. 189-193. 

Nominal Jist of 144 spp. Syrnium occidentale, p. 193. The identificntions are 
understood to have been made by S. F. Baird. 

1859. Xantus, J. Descriptions of supposed new species of Birds from Cape 
St. Lucas, Lower California. < Proc, Acad. Nat. Sci, Phila., xi, 1859, 
pp. 297-299. 

Picus lucasanus, Oampylorhynchus afinis, Horporhynchus cinereus, p. 298; 

: Brachyrhamphus hypoleucus, p. 299. 

1860. AmBroszE, I. [Extract from a letter containing an account of a visit 
to Green Island, off the mouth of Chester Bay, Nova Scotia.] < Proc. 
Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., vii, 1860, pp. 367-369. 


The whole island was found perforated by Petrels; species not mentioned. 


1860. Barrp, 8. F. The Birds | of | North America; | the descriptions of 
species based chiefly on the collections | in the | Museum of the 
Smithsonian Institution. | By | Spencer F. Baird, | Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, | with the co-operation of | 
John Cassin, | of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
| and | George N. Lawrence, |:of the Lyceum of Natural History of 
New York. | With an Atlas of One Hundred Plates. | Text. | — | 
Philadelphia: | J. B. Lippincott & Co. | 1860. 4to. 2 p. 11. (Title, 
Advt.), pp. i-lvi, 1-1005. Atlas, pll. 100. 

A reissue, retitled, of vol. IX, Pacific Railroad Reports, 1858, g.v. The main 
text is identical, apparently from the same plates; and sothe preliminary matter 
seems to be, excepting new Title, Advt., Explanation of Plates (pp. vii-xii), and 
Systematic List of Illustrations (pp. xiii-xv).—Helminthophaga virginia, p. xi 
(pl. 79, f.1), sp.n. The Atlas consists of 100 plL, about half of which are new, 
the remainder being from the Pacific Railroad Reports and Mexican Boundcry 
Survey, retouched and relettered, in some cases redrawn, for this edition. 


1860. CoInDE, J.P. Notice sur la faune ornithologique de Vile de Saint- 
Paul, suivie de ’énumération de quelques espéces d’insectes (Colé- 
optéres) des Aléoutiennes et du Kamtschatka. < Rev. et Mag. de 


Zool., xii, 1860, pp. 396-405. 
9 spp.—Larus warnecki, p. 401, sp. n. 
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1860. CoLtins, W. O. Report of Senate Select Committee, upon Senate 

Bill No. 12,“ For the protection of Birds and Game”. < Fifteenth 

Ann. Rep. Ohio State Board of Agric., 1860, pp. 381-390. 

Facts in the natural history of the birds, upon which are based recommenda- 

tions for legislative action. 
1860. Coorzr, J. G., and SucKLEY, G. lst ‘Gesston, 
| Reports | of | Explorations and Surveys, | to |.ascertain the most 
practicable and economical route for a railroad | from the | Missis- 
sippi River to the Pacific Ocean. | Made under the direction of the 
Secretary of War, in | 1853-5, | according to acts of Congress of 
March 3, 1853, May 31, 1854, and August 5, 1854. | — | Volume XII. 
Book II. | — | Washington: | Thomas H. Ford, printer. | 1860. 4to. 
> Part III. Route near the forty-seventh and forty-ninth parallels, 
explored by I. I. Stevens, Governor of Washington Territory, in 
1853~55. Zoological Report. >> No.3. Report upon the Birds col- 
lected on the Survey. Chapter I. Land Birds, by J. G. Cooper, M. 
D. Chapter Il. Water Birds, by Dr. G. Suckley, U.S.A. pp. 140- 
291, pll. xi, xvi, xxi, xxiii, xxiv, XV, XxViii, XxxvViii. 

The whole vol. in which thia article appears is oftenest cited as Vol. XII, Part 
11; but its proper quotation is Vol. XII, Book II, as per general title-page. The 
zoology, which occupies most of the vol., is officially Part IIT of Gov. Stevens’s 
Report, Part I (General, constituting Book I) and Part II (Botanical, constitut- 
ing a portion of Book TI) of which do not relate to zoology. Part ITI, thon, of 
Book Hy, of Vol. XII, is the zoological portion of this report, No. 3 being orni- 
thological. It consists of field-notes by Cooper and Suckley, on the birds, accom- 
panied by the specific characters and some synonymy of each species, copied 
from Baird’s General Report (Vol.IX). Each author contributes his ficld- 
notes over his initials to both chapters; this singular division of the ostensible 
authorship of the Land and Water Birds having resulted from some personal 
matters of which I am cognizant, but which need not be here published. Fol- 
lowing the general account is a compiled ‘‘ List of Birds heretofore reported as 
found in the northwest part of America, but of which no specimens have been 
procured by recent explorers ” (pp. 288-291). The species figured are the follow- 
ing :—Pl. xi, Falconigriceps; pl. xvi, Buteo cooperi ; pl. xxi, Corvus chrnivorus ; pl. 
xxiii, 0. americanus ; pl. xxiv, O.caurinus ; pl. xxv, Pica hudsonica ; pl. xxviii,f.1, 
Junco dorsalis, f. 2, Passerculus sandwichensis ; pl. xxxviii, Podiceps occidentalis. 

Copies of this book were reissued under an entirely different title (Natural 
History of Washington Territory, etc.) ; but they are printed from the same plates, 
and are substantially identical. The copies examined, both of the original and 
of the reissus, date 1860 ; but I think other impressions of the original date 1859. 


36 Congress, } Senate ; Ex. Doe. i= 


1860. EprrortaL. [Notice of Ornithological Operations in North America. 
Note on Amazilia xantusi (9, = Heliopedica castaneocauda ¢), 
and other Trochilidz lately described by G. N. Lawrence.} < Ibis, 
ii, 1860, pp. 309, 310. 


1860. Fower, 8. P. Changes produced by Civilization in the Habits of our 
[Massachusetts] common Birds. < Proc. Essex Inst., iii, 1860, pp. 
31-36. 

1860. Jackson, R. M. S. The { Mountain. | By | R.M.8. Jackson, M. D., 
[etc.] | [Quotation.] | Philadelphia: | J. B. Lippincott & Co. | 
1860. 1 vol. 12mo. >>Chapter V. The Fauna of the Mountain, 
pp. 288-427: Mammals, pp. 289-316; Birds, pp. 317-360. 

A work of some curiosity, perhaps never before cited in any ornithological 

connection. Contains a long and fully annotated list of the Birds of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains of Pennsylvania. 
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1860. JOSSELYN, J. New England’s Rarities discovered: by Jobnu Josselyn, 
Gent.—With an Introduction and Notes, by Edward Tuckerman, 
A.M.,[ete.] < Trans. and Coll. Amer. Antiquarian Soc., iv, 1860, pp. 
105-238. 

See the original, 1672. This is a literal reprint, indicating pagination, and 
giving what seems to be a facsimile of the title of the original. In this volume, 
the bird-matter, at pp. 142-148, is fully annotated by the editor. 

1860. Lawson, J. The | History of Carolina, | containing the | exact 
description | and | Natural History of that country, [etc.] | — | By 
John Lawson, | Gent. Surveyor-General of North Carolina. | — | 
London: | Printed for W. Taylor at the Ship, and F. Baker at the | 
Black Boy, in Pater-Noster Row, 1714. | — | Raleigh [North Caro- 
lina]: | printed by Strother and Marcom at their book and job 
office, | 1860. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. i-xviii, 19-390. 

This late reprint I have been unable to compare with tho original. It has the 
air of being faithfully done, though the text is literally modernized. pp. 222- 
248, ‘‘Birds of Carolina”, a nominal list of upward of 100 spp., followed by a 
commentary on many of them. See the early eds., 1709, 1714, 1718. 

1860. Le Mornz,J.M. Birds | observed round Quebec. | By J. M. Le Moine, 
Esq. | After the System of the Smitheonian Institution. Svo. pp.3. 


List, with brief annotation. 


1860. Lz Mornz, J. M. Ornithologie | du | Canada. | — | Quelques groupes 
| @aprés la nomenclature du | Smithsonian Institution, | de Wash- 
ington. |— | Par J. M. Le Moine, Avocat. | — | lére Partie. | — | 


Quéhec : imprimé par E. R. Fréchette, | 21, Rue la Montiagne. | — | 
1860. 1 vol.12mo. 1 p.1., pp. i-iv, 1-95. 
Contenant les oiseaux de proie et les palmipédes. 

1860. McILwraitH, T. List of Birds observed in the vicinity of Hamilton, 
C. W., arranged after the system of Audubon. < Canad. Journ., 
v, 1860, pp. 387-396. 

Annotated.—Substantially the same as that published afterward in the Proc. 
(Comm.) Essex Inst., v, 1866, pp. 79-96. 

1860. REINHARDT, J. [Ueber die Végel Grénlands u. 8. w.] < Anton von 
Etzel’s Gronland geogr. und statist. beschrieben. Aus ddnischen Quellen- 
schriften. Stuttgart, 1860. 

Not seen—title from Gill and Coues. Said to be a translation of Reinbardt’s 
article of 1857, q. v., without the references to the authorities. 

1860. Saussure, H. pe. Skildringer af Fuglelivet iMexiko. < Tidssk. Pop. 
Fremst. af Naturv., 2en Rekke, ii, 1860, pp. 220-257. 

Bibl. Univ. de Geneve, 1858.—See 1852, and 1858-597, REINHARDT, J., and 1859, 
Des Murs, O. 

1860. ScLaTeR, P. L. Notes on a Collection of Birds from the Vicinity of 
Orizaba and neighbouring parts of Southern Mexico. < P. Z.&., 
XXviii, 1860, pp. 250-254, pl. (Aves) clxiii. 

44 spp. Ooccothraustes maculip ig, p. 251, pl. clxiii; Tinamus robustus, p. 253. 

1860. ScLATER, P.L. [Exhibition of some bird-skins procured by Capt. 
Herd at Fort Churchill, Hudson’s Bay.] <P. Z.S., xviii, 1860, p. 418. 

1860. Vennor, H.G.,JR. Notes on Birds wintering in and around Montreal. 
From Observations taken during the winters of 1856-57-58-69-60. 


< Canad. Nat. and Geol., v, 1860, pp. 425-430. 
Annotation on 29 spp.; 23 residents and 4 “loiterers”’. 
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1860. WALKER, D. Ornithological Notes of the Voyage of ‘The Fox’ [final 
search for Sir J. Franklin] in the Arctic Seas. < Ibis, ii, 1860, pp. 


165-168, 
General narrative. 21 spp. observed at Godhavn. 

1860-61. Le Morne, J. M. Ornithologie | du| Canada. |— | [Quotation 
from Michelet’s L’Oiseau.] | — | Par J. M. Le Moine, Avocat. | — | 
Premiére [Seconde] Partie. | — | Québec: | imprimé par F. R. Fré- 
chette, | 21, rue la Montagne. | — | 1860 [1861]. 12mo. Two parts 


issued in paper, pagination continuous, probably to be bound in one. 
I, pp. —, 100; II,1 p.1., pp. vi, 101-398, with 1 l. errata. Tbe wrap- 
per reads: Histoire Naturelle | du | Canada. | — | Les Oiseaux. | — | 
[ete.] A few woodce. tail-pieces. 

A work to which no ornithologist turns for information. Matter miscellane- 
ous— descriptive, effusive, and poetical, with copious quotation. The notable fea- 
ture is that for the first time since Vieillot, and probably for the first time in any 
American publication, a large series of N. Am. birds receive French names. 
Many of these are original, and the author will be chiefly remembered in this 
connection. English equivalents are added in brackets, and the binomials of 
Baird and Audubon in footnotes. ‘‘Cette lacune” [zoologique dans le champ 
des lettres du Canada] ‘nous n'avons certes pas la prétension de l’avoir com- 
blée; tant s’en faut” (extrait de l’avant-propos, partie LI, p. i). 


1860-63. ALLEN, J. A. Birds of New England. < New England Farmer 
(weekly), for Aug. 11, 25, Sept. 22, Oct. 6,20, Nov. 3,17, Dec. 1, 22, 
1860; Jan. 5, 26, March 2, May 18, June 15, July 20, Sept. 21, Oct. 26, 
Nov. 23, 1861; April 26, July 26, Aug. 16, Sept. 13, Oct. 18, 25, Nov. 8, 
Dec. 6, 1862. Also, republished in the same newspaper (monthly), large 
8vo, for Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., 1860, Jan., Feb., March, April, June, 
July, Aug., Oct., Nov., Dec., 1861, June, July, Sept., Nov., Dec., 1862, 
and Jan., 1863. 

Twenty-five articles in all, taking the birds of New England in order from 
Accipitres to the middle of the Fringillide. Popular biographical accounts, writ- 
ten to_interest farmers in the feathered life of their fields. 

1861, ALBRECHT, R. Die Végel der Bahama-Inseln. Aus dem Englischen 
mitgetheilt von R. Albrecht. <(J.f. O., 1861, ix, pp. 48-60. 

Modifizirte Ueberzetzung, herausgegeben nach H. Bryant's Verzeichniss ent- 
halten in Proc. Bost. Soc., vii, 1859, pp. 102-134, q. v. 

1861, AUDUBON, J.J. The Birds of America. From Drawings made in the 
United States and their Territories. By John James Audubon. Re- 
issued by J.W. Audubon. New York, Roe Lockwood & Son, Pub- 
lishers, 1861. 

Not handled in preparing this bibliography. Sabin, from whom I copy the 
title, says :—‘‘ This is a selection of one hundred and forty plates, only, from the 
first edition, reproduced in colored lithographs; much inferior to the former edi- 
tion. The letter press to this selection forms 4 vols. royal 8vo, ... Indeed, 
this reissue is an unfinisbed publication, and the intelligent collector will only 
accept it as a cheap substitute for the previous work.” Thave seen the single gr. 
folio vol. of plates, to which I suppose reference is here made, and 4 roy. 8vo 
vols. of text—the latter uniform with audubon and Bachman’s ‘‘Quadrupeds” (2). 
The edition here meant is not to be confounded with the 7 vol. roy. 8vo ed. of 
same date, g.v. 

1861, AUDUBON, J.J. The Birds of America,... Re-issued by J. W. Audu- 
bon. New York, Roe Lockwood & Sun, 1861. 7 vols. imper. 8vo. 
Vol. I, pp. viii, 246; II, pp. viii, 200; ITI, pp. viii, 234; IV, pp. viii, 322; 
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1861. AUDUBON, J. J.—Continued. 

V, pp. viii, 346; VI, pp. viii, 456; VII, pp. viii, 372. 500 col’d pll. 
10 X 7 inches. 

Not seen—title and collation from Sabin. This is J. W. Audubon’s reissue, to 
be distinguished from his folio pll. and 4 vol 8vo text of same date, and also 
from V. G. Audubon’s earlier reissue of 1856. See later reissues of this, 1865 and 
1871, in 8 vols. 

1861. Barrp, 8. F. Report | upon the | Colorado River of the West, | explored 
in 1857 and 1858 by | Lieutenant Joseph C. Ives, | Corps of To- 
pographical Engineers, | under the direction of the Office of Ex- 
plorations and Surveys, | A. A. Humphreys, Captain Topographical 
Engineers, in charge. | — | By order of the | Secretary of War. | — | 
Washington: | Government Printing Office. | 1861. 1 vol. 4to. 


> Zoology. By Professor 8. F. Baird. pp. 1-6 (this part dated 1860). 
List of Birds collected on the Expedition, pp. 5,6; 65 spp. ; with localities. 


1861. Barnarp, V. A Catalogue of the Birds of Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania, with their Times of Arrival in Spring, from observations 
annually for Ten successive years. < (Fifteenth) Ann. Rep. Smiths. 
Inst. (for 1860), 1861, pp. 434-438. 

191 species. 
1861. BELL, R. Catalogue of Birds collected and observed around Lakes 


Superior and Huron in 1860. <Canad. Nat. and Geol., vi, 1861, pp. 
270-275. 


From the Report of the Geological Survey for 1860. 77 spp., annotated. 


1861. Bryant, H. Remarks on some of the Birds that breed in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. <Proc. Boston Soc, Nat. Hist., viii, 1861, pp. 65-75. 
Very fall on the habits of a dozen species.— Cf. Ibis, 1862, pp. 110, 111. 


1861. Bryant, H. Remarks on some or the Birds that breed in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. <Canad. Nat. and Geol., vi, 1861, pp. 255-267. 
Reprinted from Proc. Bost. Soc., viii, 1861, pp. 65~75. 
1861. Coorer, J.G. New Californian Animals. < Proc. Cala. Acad. Nat. 
Sci., ii, 1861, pp. 118-123. 
Athene whiineyi, p. 118; Helminthophaga lucie, p. 120, spp. nn.; with 16 spp. 
new to the State of California, 
1861. Cours, E. Notes on the Ornithology of Labrador. < Proc. Acad. Nat. 
Sci. Phila., xiii, 1861, pp. 215-257. 
Extended notes of habits, etc. ; critical and descriptive matter under Aegiothus 
and Tringee. Aegiothus fuscescens, p. 222, sp.n. Of. Ibis, 1862, pp. 85, 86. 
1861. Hotprr, R.H. Birds of Illinois—Catalogue. < Trans, Illinois State 


Agric. Soc. for 1859-60, iv, 1861, pp. 605-613. 
A nominal list of 247 spp. 


1861. Ho_mes, E. Zoology of Maine. Birds. <Sixth Ann. Rep. Secy Maine 

Board of Agric., 1861, pp. 113-122. 
Nominal list of 193 spp. Addenda (13 spp.) are found in Second Ann. Rep. Nat. 

Hist. and Geol. of Maine, 1662, p. 118. ? 

1861. [Kennicort, R.] Catalogue | of the | Trowbridge Collection | of | 
Natural History | in the museum of | the University of Michigan. 
| — | Published by | the University of Michigan, | Ann Arbor. | 1861. 
Pampbl. imp. 8vo. (4to according to printers’ marks). pp. iv, 32. 
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1861. [Kennicort, R.]—Continued. 

Pages 3-15, list of specimens of N. Am. Birds and their eggs, with locality, donor, 
etc. Nomenclature according to Smithsonian Checklist. Page 24, a few exotic 
birds catalogued. The specimens were from among duplicates of the Smithson- 
ian collection, presented to the university in part to discharge obligations duo to 
Lieut. W. P. Trowbridge, U.S. A. 

(1861.] Krivrr, J. Ornithological | and | Oological List | of | North Amer- 
ica. | — | John Krider, | Taxidermist, | North-east corner of Second 
and Walnut streets, | Philadelphia, U.S.A. [1861.] 4to. pp. 16. 
738spp. Merely a copy, on blue writing-paper, for working purposes, of Bairp’s 
Catalogue of 1858, g. v. 
1861. LLave, PaBLo DE La. Mémoires d’histoire naturelle du docteur D. 
Pablo de la Llave, extraits du Registro trimestre publié 4 Mexico 
en 1832. <(Rev. et Mag. de Zool., xiii, 1861, pp. 241-244. 

Traduction frangaise par A. Sallé.—De la recherche des objets d’histoire nata- 
relle dans les régions chaudes du Mexique. 

1861. McILwraitTH, T. Notices of Birds observed near Hamilton, C. W. 
< Canad, Journ., vi, 1861, pp. 6-18, 129-132. 

Excellent running commentary on the habits, etc., of a large number of 
species. Of. Proc. (Comm.) Essex Inst., v, 1866, pp. 79-96. 

1861. MitEes,M. A Catalogue of the Mammals, Birds, Reptiles and Mollusks, 
of Michigan. < First Rep. Geol. Surv. Michigan, 1861, pp. 219-241. 

Birds, pp. 222-232. List of 203 spp. , slightly annottaed. 

1861. ReEmHARDT, J. List of the Birds hitherto observed in Greenland. 
< Ibis, iii, 1861, pp. 1-19. 

Historical introduction. 118 spp., with various critical and field notes, the 
several categories of breeders, stragglers, eic., typographically distinguished. 
This remains one of the chief authorities on the subject. 

1861. Ricuarpson, J. The | Polar Regions | by | Sir Jobn Richardson, 
LL. D. | F.R.S.Lond.; Hon. F.R.S8. Edin. ete. etc. | Edinburgh: | 
Adam and Charles Black. | 1861. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. ix, 1 1. 400. 
> Chap. XVII. Zoology, pp. 274-284. 

Cursory allusions to a few birds. 

1861. Ross, B.R. An account of the Animals useful in an economic point 
of view to the various Chipewyan Tribes. < Canad. Nat. and Geol., 
vi, 1861, pp. 433-444. 

Of birds, mere mention of a few, chiefly Anatida, in this connection; but the 
article contains, p. 441 to end, a list of the birds collected in the Mackenzie 
River district during 1860-1, 81 in number, with indication of those that winter. 
Page 433, ‘‘ Zonotrichia Bairdii (if new species)” (which it is not), no descr. 

1861. Ross, B. R. Mammalia and Birds of Arctic [American] Regions. 
< Edinb. New Philos, Journ., new ser., xiii, 1861, pp. 161-164. 

Containing a nominal list of 94 spp. of birds. 

1861. Sarit, A. Liste d’Oiseaux 4 vendre provenant des chasses faites 
en Amérique. Par M. A. Sallé, 13 Rue Guy de la Brosse, & Paris. 

His sale-list of Mexican birds. 

1861. WHEATON, J. M. Catalogue of the Birds of Ohio. < Fifteen:h Ann. 
Rep. Ohio State Board of Agric. for 1860, 1861, pp. 359-398. Addenda, 

p. 480. 
285 spp., with 17 “ probabilities’; the rarer or more interesting specics fully 


annotated. Includes, p. 381, seg., reports of legislative action for protection of 
birds. Also printed separately, repaged, without the legislative reports. 
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1861. Woop, W. [Rapacious] Birds of Connecticut. < Hartford Times 
(newspaper, daily and weekly), Mar. 16, 23, 30, Apr. 13, 20, May 4, 
11, 18, 25, June, 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, July 6, 20, 27, Aug. 10, 17, 24, 1861. 

The foregoing dates are according to the weekly edition; some of the articles 

also appeared in the daily edition. Treats of the Accipitres only ; 26 spp. (includ- 
ing Haliaetus “ washingtoni” and Buteo “ hyemalis’’). 

1861. WiRpEMAN[N], G. Letter relative to the obtaining of specimens of 
Flamingoes and other Birds from South Florida. < (Fifteenth) Ann. 
Rep. Smiths. Inst. (for 1860), 1861, pp. 426-430. 


1861-62. BLaxiston, T. On Birds collected and observed in the Interior 
of British North America. < Ibis, iii, 1861, pp. 314-320; 1862, iv, pp. 
3-10. 

120 spp., with field-notes on about one-fourth of them (of all the Raptores); 
localities merely of the rest. The same subject is resumed by the writer, at 
greater length, same journal for 1863, g. v. 

1862. [ANON.] Catalogue of the Birds of Maine. < Proc. Portland Soc. 
Nat. Hist.,i, pt.i, 1862, pp. 66-71. 

Names only of about 230 spp. Prefatory note states that the list is based 
upon a catalogue in the Preliminary Report of the Scientific Survey of the State, 
and information furnished by E. A. Samuels. 

1862. BoarpMan, G. A. Catalogue of the Birds found in the vicinity of 
Calais, Maine, and about the Islands at the mouth of the Bay of 
Fundy. < Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., ix, 1862, pp. 122-132. 

Edited by A. E. Verrill. 227 spp., annotated; 4 others added by the editor. 

1862. Cours, E. Synopsis of the North American Forms of the Colymbida 
and Podicipide. < Proc. Acad. Nat, Sci. Phila., April, 1862, pp. 
226-233. 

Article descriptive, synonymatic, andcritical. Oolymbide, 5spp.; Podicipida, 
4 genn., 9 spp. ; Zchmophorus, g. n., p. 229. 

1862, Cours, E. Supplementary note to a “ Synopsis of the North American 
Forms of the Colymbide and Podicepide [sic]”. < Proc. Acad. Nat. 
Sci. Phila., Sept., 1862, p. 404, 

On the breeding plumage of Aichmophorus clarkii. 

1862, CouEs, E., and PRENTIss, D. W. List of Birds ascertained to inhabit 
the District of Columbia, with the times of Arrival and Departure 
of such as are non-residents, and Brief Notices of Habits, ete. 
< (Siateenth) Ann. Rep. Smiths. Inst. (for 1861), 1862, pp. 399-421. 

226 spp.: residents, 44; winter visitants, 44; summer do., 59; migrants in 
spring and fall, 54; stragglers, 25. Of. Ibis, 1864, p. 125. 

1862. Epirormat. [Notice of R. Kennicott’s operations in the Yukon 
Region.] < Ibis, iv, 1862, pp. 307, 308. 

1862. GruzBeER, F, Die Farallones-Inseln und deren Naturprodukte. < Cali- 
fornia Chronik, 13, Juli 1862, 20. Juli 1862, 27. Juli 1862. 

Enthalten ornithologische Notizen. 

1862. HADFIELD, H. Observations and Remarks on Scolopax gallinago and 
Corvus corone of Wilson. < Zoologist, xx, 1862, pp. 8284-8287. 

Differences from their respective European allies. 

1862. HaLL, ARCHIBALD. On the Mammals and Birds of the District of 
Montreal. < Canad. Nat, and Geol., vii, 1862, pp. 44-78, 171-193, 
289-316, 344-376, 401-430. 


The first article, in vol. VI, relates only to the mammals. The whole of the 
series quoted relates to the birds; it is elaborate and painstaking, and by far 
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HALL, ARCHIBALD.—Continued. 

the most important Canadian contribution to ornithology extant; notwithstand- 
ing, it is seldom referred to. The matter is descriptive, biographical, and briefly 
synonymatic. A table, pp. 44-49, gives the number and color of the eggs of the 
breeders, 199 spp. are treated. An editorial preface states that the MS. of 
153 pages was prepared in 1839 for the Natural History Society of Montreal, 
receiving a silver medal; that it was subsequently intrusted to Mr. Cassin, to be 
used in the preparation of a work of his, and only returned by him a short time 
before its publication. Falco dawsonis, n. sp., p.68. Strix dalhousii Hall, p. 77, 
was first published in Macgillivray’s ed. of Cuvier, Edinburgh, 1839. 


Haypen, F. V. On the Geology and Natural History of the Upper 

Missouri. < Trans, Amer. Philos. Soc., (2), xii, 1863, pp. 1-218, 

“Read July 19, 1861”; and, though contained in the vol. for 1863, was published 
in 1862, as appears from the retitled separate issue (4to, Philadelphia, C. Sher- 
man & Son, 1862; 2p. ll., pagination otherwise the same as in the original). Con- 
tains, pp. 151-176, a fully annotated list of the birds of the region, from original 
observations, the identification of the species resting upon Baird’s examination 
of the collection at the Smithsonian. 

Howper, R.H. Birds of Illinois—Catalogue. < Trans. Illinois Nat. 
Hist. Soc., 2d ed., 1862, pp. 77-85. 

Merely a nominal list of 248 spp. 

Homes, E. Birds of Maine—(Addenda.) <( Second Ann. Rep, Nat. 
Hist. and Geol. of Maine, 1862, p. 118. 

Adds 13 spp. to former catalogue. See 1861, HoLmEs, E. 

Rein, J.G. [Briefliche Nachricht aus den Bermuda-Inseln.] < Zool. 
Gart., iii, 1862, p. 143. 

Erwihnt einige Vogelarten. 

Ross, B. R. List of Mammals, Birds, and Eggs, observed in the Mc- 
Kenzie’s River District, with Notices. < Canad. Nat. and Geol., vii, 
1862, pp. 187-155. 

Of birds, p. 142 to end, 192 spp., briefly annotated; winter residents marked 
with an asterisk (*), those of which eggs were procured with an obelisk (). 

Ross, B. R. On the Mammals, Birds, etc., of the Mackenzie River 

- District. < Nat. Hist, Rev., 2d ser., ii, 162, pp. 269-290. 
Birds, pp. 276-290; annotated list of 192 spp. 

ScLaTER, P. L. On some Birds to be added to the Avi-fauna of Mex- 

ico. < P.Z,S., xxx, 1862, pp. 368, 369, pl. xlvi. 
S8spp. Vireo hypochryseus, p. 369, pl. xlvi, sp. n. 

S[rimpson], W. On the Ornithology of Labrador; by Elliott Coues. 

< Am. Journ. Sci., xxxiii, 1862, p. 298. 
A short notice of the paper, by ‘‘ W. 8S.” 

TayYLor,G.C. Five Weeks in the Peninsula of Florida during the 
Spring of 1861, with Notes on the Birds observed there. < Ibis, 
1862, iv, pp. 127-142, 197-207. 

Narrative of observations: partial list of 61 spp. 

VerRILL, A. E. Notes on the Natural History of Anticosti. < Proc. 
Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., ix, 1862, pp. 132-143. 

Includes a catalogue, fully annotated, of the birds observed, 61 spp., p. 137 to 
end. Of. Ibis, 1863, p. 473. 

VERRILL, A. E. Catalogue of the Birds found at Norway, Oxford Co., 
Maine. < Proc. Essex Inst., iii, 1862, pp. 136-160. 

Annotated list of 159 spp., followed, pp. 156-160, by a similar list of 107 Maine 
birds not observed at Norway ; 266 spp. 
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1863. AUDUBON, J. J. The Birds of North America: a popular and scientific 
description of the Birds of the United States and their Territories. 
New edition. New York, 1863. 


Not seen.—I know nothing of this ed., which I should suppose to be mercly 
a reissue of the ed. of 1856 or 1861, qq. vv. 


1863. Batrp, 8. F. [Notice of R. Kennicott’s and J. Xantus’s movements 
in North America.] < Ibis, v, 1863, pp. 238, 239. 


1863. Barro, 8. F. [Letter on J. Xantus’s collections at Colima, Mexico.] 
< Ibis, v, 1863, p. 476. 


1863. BLakiston, T. On the Birds of the Interior of British America. 
< Ibis, v, 1863, pp. 39-87, 121-155. 


A nearly complete list of Birds of British America east of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, bringing the subject fairly up to date; with more or less elaborate field- 
notes and biographical and geographical items, chiefly from personal observa- 
tions, but also reducing and including material from the Fn. Bor.-Am., MURRAY 
(Edinburgh N. Phil. Journ., April, 1859), Ross (Wat. Hist. Rev., July, 1862), and other 
sources. The original matter has been found more reliable than that from either 
of the last-mentioned sources. Neocorys spraguei is the focus of this important 
contribution. Qf.also the author’s List of species collected in the same region, 
Ibis, Dec. 1861, Jan. 1862. 


1863. LICHTENSTEIN, H. Lichtenstein’s Preis-Verzeichniss mexicanischer 
Viégel etc. vom Jahre 1830. <J.f. O., xi, 1863, pp. 54-60. 


“Auf mehrfachen Wunsch geben wir hier den Abdruck einer seltenen Druck- 
schritt, welche fiir die Prioritit mancher mexikanischen Vogelart von Wichtig- 
keit ist. Das Lichtensteinsche Verzeichniss ist auf 3 Quartseiten enthalten, 
deren jede in2Spalten getheilt ist. Der Druck ist dem Originale annaéhernd 
abnlich wiedergegeben. Eine Kritik der neuen Arten, nach den Typen des 
Berliner Museums, wird in einem spiateren Hefte dieses Journals geliefert 
werden. D. Herausg.’ 153 Vogelarten.—Psittacus strenuus, Ramphastos poeci- 
lorynchus, Trogon glocitans, Ouculus viaticus, Picus melampagon, P. aurifrons, P. 

leag , P. poliocephalus, Trochilus beryllinus, T. vert calis, T. cuculliger, T. curvi- 
pennis, T. hemilewouriis, Tf. coruscus, Sturnus holosericeus, Icterus gularis, Icterus 
dives, Corvus morio, O. azureus, Fringilla epopoea, F. rhod ypter, F. super- 
ciliaris, F. pusio, F. haemorrhoa, F. mel tha, Alauda glacialis, Euph 
tibicen, Tanagra ignicapilia, T. gnatho, T. grandis, T. auricollis, T. erythromelas, 
T. abbas, T. rutila, T. cel , Sylvia flavicoliis, 8. petasodes, S. culicivora, Troglo- 
dytes murarius, T. i 8, £. latifasciatus, Turdus erythrop hthal T. de- 
flexus, T. helvolus, Musei: bsoleta, M. larvata, MM. mesaleuca, M. atrata, Hi- 
rundo prasina, H. covonata, Falco anthracinus, Tringa deppii. Alle diese Vogel 
sind Lichtensteinsche Arten, ob neu oder nicht. 


1863. MicHENER, E. Agricultural Ornithology. < Rep. Com’r of Agric. for 
1863, 1863, pp. 287-307. ; 
Substantially an annotated list of the Land Birds of Chester Co., Pa. 


1863, SAMUELS, E. Mammalogy and Ornithology of New England, with 
reference to Agricultural Economy. < Rep. of Com’r of Agric. for 
1863, 1863, pp. 265-286. 
A general sketch of the subject. 


1863. VERRILL, A.E, Additions to the Catalogue of the Birds found in the 
Vicinity of Calais, Me., and about the Bay of Fundy. < Proc. Bos- 


ton Soc. Nat. Hist., ix, 1863, pp. 233, 234, 
Twelve species. 
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1863. WaLkER, D. Natural-Ilistory Notes made during a passage from Liv- 
erpool to Vancouver Island (Dec. 1862 to June, 1863). <P.Z.8., 
xxxi, 1863, pp. 378-380. 


Cursory allusions te various birds. 


1864. ALLEN, J.A. Catalogue of the Birds found at. Springfield, Mass., with 
Notes on their Migrations, Habits, &c.; together with a List of 
those Birds found in the State not yet observed at Springfield. 
< Proc. Essex Inst., iv, art. iv, 1864, pp. 48-98. 

195 spp. at Springfield; 296 in Massachusetts, of which 131 breed, 28 are resi- 
dent, 67 winter visitors, 75 migrants, 106 summer visitors, 35 stragglers. 


1864. Bryant,H. Description of two Birds from the Bahama Islands, hith- 
erto undescribed. < Proc, Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., ix, 1864, pp. 279, 280. 
Pitangus bahamensis, p. 279; Saurothera bahamensis, p. 280. 


1864. Hitcucock, C.H. A Catalogue of the Birds of Maine. < Proc. Port- 
land Soc. Nat. Hist., i, pt. i, 1864, pp. 66 - —. 
Not seen. 


1864. HouGu, F.B. Results | of | Meteorological Observations, | made under 
the direction of the | United States Patent Office and the Smithsonian 
Institution, | from the | year 1854 to 1859, inclusive, | being a report 
of the | Commissioner of Patents | made at the first session of the 
thirty-sixth Congress. | — | Vol. 1].—Part I. | — | Washington. | 
Government Printing Office. | 1864. 4to. >> Observations upon the 
Periodical Phenomena in Plants and Animals, from 1831 to 1859, 
with tables of the dates of opening and closing of lakes, rivers, hui- 
bours, ete. Arranged by Franklin B. Hough, M.D. pp. 1-222. 

Includes, pp. 183-206, dates of appearance of 19 spp. of N. Amer. birds during 
the period stated, from observations made at numerous points in the United 
States; being the most extended and elaburate set of statistics of this particular 
kind ever made in this country. 


1804. Lorp,J.K. List of Birds collected and presented by the British North 
American Boundary Commission to the Royal Artillery Institution. 
< Proc. Roy. Art’y. Inst., 1364, pp. 110-126. 
87 spp., shortly annotated, with localities of the specimens. ‘‘The paper is of 
some value in determining the geographical] distribution of birds in North-western 
North America.”—Zool. Ree. for 1864, p. 55. 


1864. SamuELS, E. A. Ornithology of Massachusetts—List of species. 
<_ Eleventh Ann. Rep. Sec’y Mass. Board of Agric. for 1863, 1864, App., 

pp. xviii-xxix. 
267 spp., annotated. Reprinted, repaged, retitled, and issued separately, as 


follows :— 
A | Descriptive Catalogue | of the | Birds of Massachusetts. | — | 
By E, A. Samuels. | — | Boston: | Wright & Potter, Printers, 4 


Spring Lane. | 1864. 8vo.pamphl. pp.14-+1. 
No descriptive matter. Many of the species here given do not reappear in his 
later work. The additional page gives brief directions for collecting. 


1864. ScLaTER, P. L. List of a Collection of Birds procured by Mr. George 
H. White in the vicinity of the City of Mexico. < P.Z.8., xxxii, 


1864, pp. 172-179. 
156 spp., with little annotation; several new to Mexico; no spp. nn. 
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1864-65. MULLER, J. W. von. Reisen in den Vercinigten Staaten, Canada 
und Mexico von Baron J. W. von Miiller. Leipzig: 1864-5. 3 vols. 
roy. 8vo. 

Das Werk selbst war mir nicht zuginglich. Titel und Commentar sind dem 
Zool. Rec. entnommen. Enthiltsystematisches Verzeichniss der Vogel Mexico's, 
Bd. II., SS. 551-594; 611 Arten. Trogon erythronotus, Tachyphonus schlagint- 
weiti, Melospiza pectoralis, Aimophila tolteca, spp.un. Bd. ILI. erschien besonders 
unter dem Titel: ,, Beitrige zur Geschichte, Statistik und Zoologie von Mexico. 


[1864-66.] Barrp,s.F. Smithsonian Miscellaneons Collections. | —181— | 
Review | of | American Birds, in the Museum of the | Smithsonian 
Institution. | By | 8. F. Baird. | — | Part I. North and Middle Amer- 
ica. | — | [Medallion.] | Washington : | Smithsonian Institution. | 
[No date on title: June, 1864, to p. 33; July, 1864, to p. 81; Aug., 
1864, to p. 129; Sept., 1864, to p. 149; Oct., 1864, to p. 161; Nov., 
1864, to p. 177; Apr., 1865, to p. 241; May, 1865, to p. 321; May, 
1866, to p. 417; June, 1866, to end.] 1 vol. 8vo, originally issued 
in sheets as successively printed, at above dates. pp. iv, 450. 


This work, which was discontinued before the completion of the 1st part, con- 
sists of critical notices, synonymatic, descriptive, geographical, of the North 
and Middle (and some South) American species, contained in the Smithsonian 
Museum (and some others), of the families Turdide, Cinclide, Sazicolide, 
Sylvitde, Ohamaeide, Paride (incl. Sitta), Oerthiide, Troglodytide, Motacillide, 
Sylvicolide, Hirundinide (1864-65), Vireonidw, Ampelide, and Laniide (1866, the 
last three not being included in the table of contents, p.iv). It may be regarded 
as complementary to the same author's well known work of 185€ (with J. Cassin 
and G. N. Lawrence), and as having been suspended in aaticipation of his later 
work (1874, with T. M. Brewer and R. Ridgway), which latter amplifies its plan 
and scope. Many new species or varieties and some new genera are described, 
as follows:—Turdus auduboni, p.16; T. consinis, p. 29; Platycichla (n. g.) brevipes 
pp. 32, 436; Mimocichla schistacea, p. 37; Polioptila nigriceps, p. 69; Auri- 
parus, u. g., p. 85 (type Acgithalus flaviceps Sund.); Thryophilus rufalbua var. 
poliopleura, p. 128; T. sinaloa, p. 130; T. schottii, p. 133; Troglodytes edon var. 
aztecus, p. 139; T. inquietus (Lawr. MSS. = hypedon Lawr. 1861, nee Scl.); T. 
hyemalis var. pacificus, p. 145; Cistothorus palustris var. patudicola, p. 148; Notio- 
corys et Pediocorys, nn. gg., p.151 (Anthus rufus and A. bogotensis respectively) ; 
Parula inornata, p. 171 (brasiliana 8. & S., nec Licht.) ; Perissoglossa, un. g. (type 
Mot. tigrina Gm.), p. 180; Dendroica gundlachi, p. 197 (ceestiva auct., ex Cuba); D. 
rusigula, p. 204; D. gracie (Coues MSS.), p. 210; D. adelaide, p. 212; Geothlypis 
melanops, p. 222; G. poliocephala, p. 225; Granatellus francesca, p. 232; Idiotes, nu. g., 
p. 237 (type Setophaga rujifrons Sw.); Myioborus, n. g., p. 237 (type Set. verticalis 
Sw.); Basileuterus melanogenys, p. 248; Sctophaga aurantiaca and S. torquata, 
p- 261; Progne elegans, p. 275; P. eryptoleuca, p. 271; P. furcata, p. 278; P. leuco- 
gaster; Pheoprogne, n. g. (JIirundo fusca V.), p. 283; Call.chelidon, Bryant 
MSS., n. g. (0. cyaneoviridis), p. 303; Notiochelidon, u. g. (type Atticora pileata 
Gould), p. 306; Pygochelidon, n. g. (type Birundo cyanoleuca V.), p. 308; Atticora 

U var. tana, p. 310; Stelgidopteryx fulvigula, p.318; Vireonella, n. g., 
2: 326 (gundlachi, ete.); Vireosylvia propinqua, p. 348; Vireo carmioli, p. 356; 
Vireo latimeri, p. 364; Vireolanius cximius, p. 395; Myiadestes solitarius, p. 421. 
Most of the now generic names are proposed as merely subgenera; many of the 
new species are not, in point of fact, new, but are new names required through 
rectifications of synonymy, or are proposed as varietal designations. The 
analysis of linked fornis is carriedto an extreme. The last fascicle (1866) is illus- 
trated with numerous woodcut outlines of head, feet, wings, and tail; these 
figures are not numbered seriatim, but bear the Smithsonian numbers of the 
specimens whence they are taken. Qf. Am. Journ. Sci , xxxviii, 303, 431; xxxix, 
115; x], 142; xlii, 134, 
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(1864-66.] Barrp, 8. F.—Continued. 

There is another ed. of this, as finally irsued altogether, with the title slightly 
modified, dated 1864-72 ; it is identical in pp. 1-450 with original issue in sheets, 
but is preceded by redated pp. i-vi,and followed by additional pp. 451-478, these 
being a ‘ List of Species described”, and ‘Alphabetical Index of Species”. 


1864-75. REINHARDT, J. [On Greenland Birds.] < Vidensk. Meddel., 1864, 
246; 1865, 241; 1872, 131; 1875, 127. 
Not seen ?—The above looks like one of my memoranda for private purposes, 
which, however, I am unable to verl‘y at present printing. 


1865. AmMBROSE, J. Observations on the Sea-birds frequenting the coast of 
St. Margaret’s Bay, N.S. <_ Trans. Nova Scotia Inst. Nat. Sci., i, pt. 
iii, 1865, pp. 51-59. 
Vernacular names of 29 spp., with their scientific equivalents in most cases, 
followed by a general sketch of the subject. 


1865. AUDUBON, J. J. The Birds of America, . . . 8 vols. 8vo, 
Merely a later edition of J. W. Audubon’s reissue, but with the pagination 
changed, and the vols. made 8 instead of 7. 


1865. Cassin, J. [Letter relative to the engraved copper-plates of Vieillot’s 
‘Ois. Am.-Sept.’ and Audebert and Vieillot’s ‘Ois. Dorés’, pro- 
posed to be sold by the Philadelphia Academy for what they would 
fetch as old copper.] < Ibis, 2d ser., i, 1865, p. 116. 


Sic transit, ete. 


1865. CLirrorp, E. A. Birds [of Illinois] Injurious and Beneficial to the 
Horticulturist. < Trans. Illinois State Agric. Soc. for 1861-64, v, 1865, 
pp. 925-927. 


Seven species. 


1865. Couzs, E. Ornithology of a Prairie-Journey, and Notes on the Birds 
of Arizona. < Ibis, 1865, 2d ser.,i, pp. 157-165. 
Sketch of route; running commentary on numerous spp. Of. Zo I. Rec. for 
1865, pp. 79, 80. 
1865. Cougs, E. [Notes on various birds observed at Fort Whipple, Arizona. ] 
< Ibis, 2d ser., i, 1865, pp. 535-538. 
A letter to the editor giving a general commentary on the bird-fauna of this 
locality. 
1865. Dopce, J. R. Birds and Bird Laws. < Rep. U.S. Agric. Dept. for 
1864, 1865, pp. 431-446. 


Treating N. A. Birds in general from an economic and legislative standpoint. 


1865. Duvan, J. H. Some additions to the Game of Nova Scotia. < Trans. 
Nova Scotia Inst. Nat. Sci., i, pt. iii, 1865, pp. 59-69. 


Suggestions for the naturalization of certain exotic Galline, etc. 


1865. Exxiot, D. G. The “Game Birds” of the United States. < Report 
U. S. Agric. Dept. for 1864, 1865, pp. 356-385, pll. (woodce.) xlii-xlvi. 
Galline ; Oolumbe ; some Limicole ; (no Anatide !). 


1865. FEILNER, J. Exploration in Upper California in 1860, under the 
Auspices of the Smithsonian Institution. < (Nineteenth) Ann. Rep. 
Smiths. Inst. (for 1864), 1865, pp. 421-430. 
Narrative, including extended notes on the habits of about a score of birds, pp. 
425-429, 
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1865. HaMutin, C. E. Catalogue of Birds found in the vicinity of Water- 
ville, Kennebec County [Maine]. < Tenth Ann. Rep. Sec'y Maine 
Board of Agric., 1865, chap. v, pp. 168-173. 
Nominal list of 135 spp., with brief introductory remarks. 
1865. Hoy, P. R. Journal of an Exploration of Western Missouri in 1854, 
under the Auspices of the Smithsonian Institution. < (Nineteenth) 
Ann. Rep. Smiths. Inst. (for 1864), 1865, pp. 431-438. 


The narrative relates largely to birds, and concludes with a nominal list of 
153 spp. 


1865. Lorp, J. K. Catalogue of Birds’ Nests and Eggs collected in North- 
West America. < Proc. R. A. Inst. Woolwich, 1865, pp. 337-339. 
The nidificatory habits of 18 spp. are briefly described (of. Ibis, 1866, p. 208). 
1865. Macriz, M. Vancouver Island and | British Columbia. | Their 
History, Resources, and Prospects. | By | Matthew Macfie, F. R. 
G.S. | Five years resident in Victoria, V.I. | London: | Longman, 
Green, Longman, Roberts, & Green. | 1865. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. xii + 
11.,574, maps, pll., and woodce. 

Chap. XII, p. 297, On the Animal and Vegetable Productions, contains, pp. 
301-303, a cursory notice of various birds. 

1865. MULLER, J. W. Systematisches Verzeichniss der in Mexico beobach- 
teten und gesammelten Vogel. 8vo. pp. 26. 

“Tt appearsfrom Dr. Hartlaub's ‘Bericht’ for 18¢4 that this list, which is said to 
be the fullest yet published of the birds of Mexico, is from the third volume of 
the author's ‘ Reisen in Mexico und den Vereinigten Staaten’. The separately- 
printed copy we have seen bears no author’s or printer’s name or date or place 
of publication: 621 spp. are enumerated, and a few synonyms added.” (Not 
seen—title and comment from Zool. Rec. for 1865, p. 80.) 

It appears from Zool. Rec. for 1866, p. 62, that this copy was only a proof; ‘for 
several alterations appear to have been made in the list’’ as finally published in 
‘Reisen in den Vereinigten Staaten” ete., vol. III, pp. 551-594. 

1865. NewTon, A. [Notice of movements of E. Coues.] < Ibis, 2d ser., 
i, 1865, pp. 117, 118. 


1865. NewTon, A. [Notice of R. Kennicott’s Alaskan Beales | < Ibis, 2d 
ser., i, 1865, pp. 239, 240. 


1865. SacgaRD TuEopat, G. Le Grand Voyage | du | Pays des Hurons | 
Sitné en Amérique vers la Mer } douce, és derniers confins | de 
la | Nouvelle France | dite Canada | avec un Dictionnaire de la 
langue Huronne | par F. Gabriel Sagard Theodot | Recollet de S. 


Frangois, de la province de 8. Denys en France | — | Nouvelle 
édition | publiée par M. Emile Chevalier | — | Paris | Librairie 
Tross | 5, rue Neuve-des-petits Champs | — | 1865 1 vol. sm. 8vo. 


4 prel. ll. (new titles, etc.), pp. i-xxvi (orig. titles, etc.), 1-268, and 
1-12 + 74 11. (Huron dictionary, etc.). 

This reprint is stated to be “une copie compléte, exacte, matériellement 
aussi fidéle que possible”; it gives fac-similes of the original titles, and indicates 
throughout the pagination of the original, which is now extremely rare, In this 
edition, the bird-matter is at pp. 209-214 (= pp. 296-304 of the original). 

1865. SAMUELS, E.A. Oology of some of the Land Birds of New England, 
asa means of identifying injurious or beneficial species. < Rep. 
U.S. Agric. Dept. for 1864, 1865, pp. 386-430, 


Treats of a large number of species, on what principle of selection does not 
appear. 
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1865. ScLatTeR, P.L. [Exhibition of a collection of Birds’ skins formed by 
M. Adolph Boucard in the vicinity of Vera Cruz, Mexico.] <P. 4. 
S., xxxiii, 1865, p. 397. 


1865. WuirEeLy, H. Catalogue of North American Birds and Eggs, arranged 
in cabinets in the museum of the Royal Artillery Institution, Wool- 
wich. Woolwich: 1865. Roy.8vo. pp. 23. 
Not seen—title from Zodl. Rec. for 1865, p. 80, where A. Newton suggests the 
character of the publication by stating that he notices it chiefly for the purpose 
of drawing attention to the flourishing museum at Woolwich. 


1865-66. Downs, A. On the Land Birds of Nova Scotia. < Trans. Nova 
Scotian Inst. Nat. Sci., i, pt. iii, 1865, pp. 38-51; pt. iv, 1866, pp. 130- 
136. 


Field-notes on 91spp. “ Oinclus americanus”, in this list, means Siurus nevius. 


1865-66. Dresser, H. E. Notes on the Birds of Southern Texas [and Mex- 
ican vicinity]. < Ibis, 1865, 2d ser., i, pp. 312-330, 466-495; 1866, 

2d ser., ii, pp. 23-46. 
Narrative introduction. More or less extended field-notes, from original ob- 
servations, on 272 species, being apparently most of those occurring there. In- 


terspersed with notes of A. L. Heermann. Remairs to date one ot the chief 
authorities for this locality. 

1866. Barrpv. §.F. The Distribution and Migrations of North American 
Birds. <( Am. Journ. Sci., xli, 1866, pp. 78-90, 184-192, 337-347. 

Abstract of a memoir presented to the National Academy of Sciences, Jan., 
1865. Reprinted, Jbis, 1867, pp. 257-293; translated, J. f. O., 1866, pp. 244-269, 328- 
352; Extracts, Ann. Mag. N. H., xviii, 1866, pp. 141-144. Cf. especially Zool. Rec. 
for 1866, pp. 59, 60. 

A very notable paper, in which the whole subject is elaborated with care upon 
the data furnished by the enormous Smithsonian collections. There are many 
comparative lists of species, in evidence of the facts of distribution presented. 
To the six Sclaterian ‘‘ Regions” the author adds a seventh, the West Indian. 
North America is divided primarily into two great Zoological ‘‘ Provinces”. the 
‘“Hastern” and the ‘‘ Western”; the latter subdivided to afford a third, the 
“Middle”. The dividing line of the two major divisions coincides approxi- 
mately with long. 100 W. G. in the United States, but in higher latitudes trends 
rapidly westward, gaining the Pacific in Northern Alaska. The Middle Province 
extends to the Pacific Slope, which latter constitutes the Western Province 
proper. The ornithological data accord with those derived from other branches 
of zoology ; and subsequent investigation has only confirmed the main features 
of the present mapping, whatever the modification in detail required. The 
migrations of the birds ere treated in the same thorough manner, the interchange 
of species between Europe and America being perhaps the most interesting 
aspect of this portion of the subject. Variation under climatic influences is also 
discussed in its technical bearings on the questions of nomenclaturc; the facts 
of decrease in size with latitude and of lessened intensity of coloration with 
aridity are also set forth. 


1866. Barrp, 8. F. Prof. Spencer F. Baird. Die Verbreitung und Wande- 
rungen der Végel Nord-Amerika’s. <J. f. 0., xiv, 1866, pp. 244- 
269, 338-352. 

Aus dem American Journal of Science and Arts, vol, xli, 1866, iibersetzt. 

1866. Brewer, T.M. The Food of Bi ds. < Harper's New Monthly Mag., 
xxxiii, 1866, pp. 241-244. 

1866. Coves, E. From Arizona to the Pacific. < Ibis, 1866, 2a ser., ii, 
pp. 259-275. 
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1866. CouEs, E.—Continued. 

Ornithological narrative of a journey from Fort Whipple, Arizona, to San 
Pedro, California, with special reference to the birds of the last-named locality. 
Of. Zool, Rec. for 1866, pp. 60, 61. 

1866. CovEs, E. List of the Birds of Fort Whipple, Arizona: with which 
are incorporated all other species ascertained to inhabit the Terri- 
tory ; with brief critical and field notes, descriptions of new species, 
ete. < Proc. Acad. Nat, Sci. Phila., xviii, 1866, pp. 39-100. 

245 spp., with critical and field notes, introduced with sketch of the locality. 
Micrathene, p. 51; Asyndesmus, p. 55; Podasocys, p. 96, genn. nn. ; Mitrephorus pal- 
lescens, p.63; Vireo plumbeus, p. 74; V.vicinior, p.75; V. pusillus, p. 76, spp. nn. ; 
Ohrysomitris mexicanus var. arizone, p.£2,var.n. Certhiola “flavevla” is a mis- 
take. This paper was the first connected account of the birds of the region. 
It was reissued separately, v. 1. p., but repaged and under different title. Of. 
Ibis, 1867, pp. 130, 131, and 247; Zool. Rec. for 1866, p. 61. 

1€66. Cours, E. [Reprinted from the Proceedings of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Janwary 1866.] | — | Prodrome of 
a Work | on the | Ornithology | of | Arizona Territory. | By Elliott 
Coues, M. A., M. D. | (Ass’t Surgeon U. 8. Army.) | — | Philadel- 
phia: | Merrihew & Son, Printers. | 1866. Svo. pp. 64. 

Fifty copies repaged under this cover-title; no other change. 

It is proper to remark, that the promise implied in the title of this little troatise 
is fulfilled at length in the work to the first volume of which this present Bibli- 
ography forms the Appendix. A thousand or more folios of MS., as originally 
prepared, were destroyed by accident at Fort Macon, N. C., in 1869. 

186-? Hincks, W. “Catalogue of Birds known to Inhabit Western Can- 
ada, systematically arranged according to the method adopted in 
the Museum of the University of Toronto.” —————? 

Not seen.—Qf. Oanad. Journ., xi, 1866, pp. 245-247. 

1866. Hrxcxs, W. Notes of a few new and interesting Canadian Birds, ex- 
hibited by George McKay, Esq., Mr. Passmore taxidermist,and from 
the Museum of the University. < Canad. Journ., xi, 1866, p.72. 

Centrocercus phasianellus; Anser hutchinsii. Cygnus p i, Sp. D. 

1866. Hincxs, W. List of Birds observed near Hamilton, C. W., by Thomas 
Mellwraith. Extracted from the Proceedings of the Essex Institute, 
Vol. V. 1866. < Canad. Journ., xi, 1866, pp. 245-247. 

Review—with addition of several species. 

1866. Kinc, W.R. The Sportsman and Naturalist in Canada. By Major W. 
Ross King, &c. &c. Ilustrated with Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 
London: 1866. Roy. 8vo. pp. 334. 

Not seen.—'' Contains an account of some of the birds of Canada, drawn up 
with more regard to scientific accuracy than is usual among sporting writers.” 
Of. Ibis, 1867, pp. 125, 126; Zool. Rec. for 1866, p. 62. 

1866. Lawrence, G.N. Catalogue of Birds observed on New York, Long, 
and Staten Islands, and the adjacent parts of New Jersey. < Ann. 
Lye. Nat. Hist. New York, viii, 1866, pp. 279-300. 

327 spp., many of which are annotated; but otherwise the list makes no dis- 
tinction of the several categories of residents, migrants, etc., under which the 
species come. This is doubtless the first list of N. A. birds to include Passer 
domesticus. 

1866. Lz Mornu, J.M. The Birds of Canada. < The Saturday Reader, ii, 
June 16, 1866, pp. 229-231. 

Substance of an address before Lit. and Hist. Soc. of Quebec, 25th April, 1866— 
being a general survey of Canadian ornithology. 
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1866. Lorp, J. K. The Naturalist in Vancouver Island and British Colum- 
bia. By Jobn Keast Lord, F. L. S., Naturalist to the British North 
American Boundary Commission. London: 1866. 2 vols. sm. 8vo. 
woodce. Vol.I, pp. 358; II, 375. > Vol. II. Appendix, pp. 291-301. 

Not seen.—‘t Contains a good deal that is interesting respecting the habits of 
many of the birds. ... Mr. Lord has small reason to be grateful to his printer 
or woodcutter.”” List of 226 spp. of birds at the place noted. Cf. Ibis, 1867, p. 126; 
1868, p. 116; Zool. Rec. for 1866, p. 62. 


1866. McItwraira, T. List of Birds observed near Hamilton, Canada 


West. < Proc. (Comm.) Essex Inst., v, 1866, art. v, pp. 79-96. 
Results of 10 years’ observations; annotated list of 241 spp. 


1866. Murray, A. “ Contributions toi be Natural History of the Hudson’s 


Bay Company’s Territories.—Birds. JII. Edinburgh, 1866.” 
Not seen.—Compare 1859, Murray, A. 


1866. RoosEVELT, ROBER1'B. The | Game-Birds | of the | Coasts and Lakes 
of the Northern States | of America. | A full account of the sport- 
ing along our sea- | shores and inland waters, with a com- | parison 
of the merits of breech- | loaders and muzzle- | loaders. | By Robert 
B. Roosevelt, | Author of ‘‘The Game-Fish of North America,” 
‘Superior Fishing,” | “ Country Life,” etc., etc. | [Trade-mark.] | 
New York: | Carleton, Publisher, 413 Broadway. | M DCCC LXVI. 
1 vol. 12mo. pp. i-vi, 7-336, woode. on p. 139. 2 

1866. SaGaRD THEODAT, G. Histoire | du Canada | et Voyages | que les 
frdres Mineurs recollects y ont faicts | pour la conversion des infi- 
déles | depuis ’an 1615 | par Gabriel Sagard Theodat | avec un dic- 
tionnaire de la langue Huronne | Nouvelle édition | publiée par M. 
Edwin Tross. | — | Premier [—Quatritme] Volume. | — | Paris | 
Libraire Tross | 5, rue neuve-des-petits-champs, 5.| 1866 4 vols. 
sm. 8vo. > Vol. III. 

A textual reprint of the original of 1636, indicating pagination and - typo- 
graphy of title of the original. In this ed., the bird-matter is at pp. 666-674 
(vol. IIT). 

1866. VERRILL, A. E. Note on.the Distribution of North American Birds. 
< Am. Journ. Sci., xli, 1866, pp. 249, 250. 

On the limits of the Canadian and Alleghanian faune of the Eastern Province. 

1866. VERRILL, A. E. [On the Geographical Distribution of North Amer- 
ican Birds, with reference to the pbysical causes that determine 
their limits in latitude.] <( Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., x, 1866, pp. 
259-262. 

1866. Wu1z, 8. List of Vertebrates observed at Okak, Labrador, by Rev. 
Samuel Weiz, with Annotations by A. S. Packard, Jr., M. D. 
< Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., x, 1866, pp. 264-277. 

89 spp. of birds, pp. 267-269, scarcely annotated ; chiefly valuable for the Esqui- 
maux names given. 

1866-69. ExtioT, D. G. The | New and heretofore Unfigured Species of | 
the Birds | of | North America. | By | Daniel Giraud Elliot, [ete. ] 
| Vol. I [IL]. | New York: | published by the author. | [1866 to] 
1869. 2 vols. imp. folio. Not paged! pll. not numbered!! cuts 
pasted in text. 

Cover-title of the parts simply ‘‘ The Birds of North America”’, etc. 
43 BO 
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1866-69. Extriot, D. G.—Continued. 

This work, taking a foremost place among the great illustrated books of N. A. 
birds, was issued originally in fifteen parts, 1966-69, mostly of five plates each, 
to be bound in two imp. folio vols., and furnished with 18 additional unpaged 
leaves, being title-pages, Dedication to Wilson, List of subscribers, Preface, In- 
troduction, Explanations, etc., List of plates and species. Partsi, ii, 1866; iii-viii, 
1867; ix-xii, 1868; xiii-xv, 1869. Of. Ibis, 1866, p. 417; 1867, p.376; 1868, p. 345; 
1870, p.277; Zool, Rec. for 1866, p.61; 1867, p. 67; 1868, p. 54; 1869, p. 47. 

The introduction treats of 114 spp., forming a critical commentary ou most of 
them, and contains 18 woodcuts. According to this, the species fignred are as 


tollows :— 

Vol. I, plate1, Harporhynchus cinereus; 2, Parus ; 8, Lophophanes 
inornatus; 4, iii kchidahage affinis ; 5, Helminthophaga lucie; 6, Dendreeea 
gracie; 7%, Vireop beus, V. Vi i, V. pusillus ; 8, Ohs 18 
lawrencei ; 9, ‘Aegiothus exitipes ; 10, A. fi 8; 11,L tict gris ha; 12, 


Passer domesticus ; 13, Passerculus alaudinus; 14, Zonotrichia belli; 15, Pipilo 
albigula ; 16, Cardinalisigneus; 17, Cyanura macrolophus ; 18, Oontopus pertinaz ; 
19, Mitrephorus fulvifrons ; 20, Nepheecetes niger; 21 Atthis heloise ; 22, Heliope- 
dica xantusi ; 23, Stellula calliope; 24, Xenopicus albolarvatus ; 25, Sphyrapicus 
thyrotdeus ; 26, Colaptes chrysoides; 27, Scops kennicotti; 28, S. flammeola; 29, 
Microthene whitneyi. 

Vol. IT, plate 30, Falco dicans ; 31, F. tslandicus ; 32, F. aurantius ; 33, Buteo 
zonocercus; 24, Halictus pelagicus; 35, H. albicill ; 36, Cathartes burrovianus; 37, 
Scardafella inea; 35 Meleagris cana; 39, Pod mont 3 40, Macro- 

rh "p 3 41, Ere t identalis ; 42, Chen albatus; 43, Ohen caeru- 
Basie 44, Vurathenoos (g. 0D.) rossii; 45, Chloephaga canagica; 46, Bucephala 
islandica; 47, Lampronetta fischeri; 48, Somateria v-nigra; 49, Graculus bairdii ; 
50, G. perspicillatus ; 51, G. cincinnatus ; 52, Laruscalifornicus, L. occidentalis ; 53, 
L. brachyrhynchus, L. hutchinsii; 54, Rissa kotzebui, R. nivea; 55, Stercorarius 
catarractes ; 56, Thalasseus caspius ; 5%, Haliplana discolor ; 58, Diomedea chloro- 
rhynchus; 59, Ossifraga gigantea ; 60, Astrelata hesitata ; 61, Cymochorea melania, 
Halocyptena microsoma; 62, Nectris osoma, N. fuligi: 3 63, Oolymb 
adamsi ; 64, Podiceps californicus; 65, Fratercula glacialis; 66, Sagmatorrhina 
lathami; 67, Phaleris tetracula; 68, P. pusillus; 69, Ptychorhamphus aleuticus ; 
10, Ombria psittacula ; 11, Brachyrhamphus temn.inckii ; 12, B. hypoleucus. But 
the assignment of plates to species by number, as here given, differs in the “ List 
of plates and species’, and this again is different from the order in which they 
were published ; so that, the pll. not being numbered on their face, the confusion 
in citing them becomes complete and endless. 


1867. ALLEN, J. A. Winter Notes of an Ornithologist. < Am. Nat., i, 1867, 
pp. 38-48. 
Relates to Massachusetts —55 or 60 spp. there in winter, consisting mainly of 
permanent residents and visitors from the North. 
1867. ALLEN, J. A. Ornithological Calendars. < Am. Nat., i, 1867, pp. 54 
[for March], 109 [for April], 160 [for May]. 
Appearances of migratory birds in Massachusetis in the spring months. 


1867, ALLEN, J. A. The Birds of Spring. < Am. Nat., i, 1867, pp. 141-144. 
Relates to New England—280 spp. there at the season named. 


1867. [ANON.] Prodrome of a work on the Ornithology of Arizona Terri- 
tory. By Elliott Coues,M.D., U.S.A. Philadelphia. 1866. 8vo. 


pp. 64. < Am. Nat., i, 1867, pp. 209, 210. 
A review of this paper, supposed to be by the editors of the journal cited. 


1867. [ANON.] Ornithology and Oology of New England. By Edward A. 
Samuels. Boston: Nichols & Noyes. 1867. 8vo. Illustrated. 
< Am. Nat., i, 1867, pp. 318-320, 
A review of this work, supposed to be by the editors of the journal cited. 
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1867. Bairp, 8. F. The Distribution and Migrations of North American 
Birds. < Ibis, 1867, 2d ser., iii, pp. 257-293, 
Reprinted from Am. Journ. Sci. and Arts, xli, Jan., Mar., May, 1866. 


1867. BREWER, T. M. Some Errors regarding the Habits of our [North 
American ] Birds. < Am, Nat., i, 1867, pp. 113-123. 
Of. Ibis, 1868, p. 347.—Corrections of Wilson, Nuttall, Audubon, and Brewer. 


1867. Bouvt, T. T. [Announcement of the death of Henry Bryant.] 
< Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., xi, 1867, pp. 134-136, 


1867? Bryant, H. Additions to a List of Birds Seen at the Bahamas. 
< Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., xi, 1867, pp. 63-70. [Pub. 1866 ?] 
31 spp. DL imus, Skotiomi: , P. 68, genn. nn.; Psittacus collarius var. 
bah is, p. 65; Tyr la stolida var. li iensis, p.66; Geothlypis rostratus, 
p. 67, woode., spp. nn. Of. Pr. Bost. Soc., vii, p. 102; Ibis, 1868, pp. 229,230; Zool. 
Ree. for 1867, p. 68. 
1867. [Cours, E.] The Birds of New England. < The Round Table (news- 
paper, New York), No. 140, Sept. 28, 1867, pp. 213, 214. 
Extended review of Samuels’s Ornithology and Odlogy of New England. 


1867. CourpeR, Wm. [Annotated List of the Birds of Quebec, Lower Ca- 
nada]. < E. A. Samuels’s Ornith. and O61. of New England, pp. 80, 81, 
368-372, 396, 477, 478, 571-573. 


1867. FowLrer, A. The breeding habits of [three New England] Birds. 
< Am. Nat., i, 1867, pp. 496, 497. 
Criticising E. A. Samuels's statements respecting Ceryle aleyon, Scops asio, and 
Circus hudsonius. 
1867. Hartt, C.F. The recent Bird Tracks of the Basin of Minas [in Nova 
Scotia]. <( Am. Nat., i, 1867, pp. 169-176, 234-243. 
Popular observations, leading up to geological considerations, in similar style, 
on the same subject. 
1867. Jones, J. M. A Fortnight in the Backwoods of Shelburne and Wey- 
mouth. < Zrans. Nova Scotia Inst. Nat, Sci., ii, pt. i, 1867, pp. 48-60. 
Ornithological passim. 


1867. SamuEts, E. A. Ornithology and Odlogy | of | New England: | con- 
taining | full description of the birds of New England, and adjoin- 
ing | States and Provinces, | arranged by a long-approved classifi- 
cation and nomenclature; | together with | a complete history of 
their habits, times of arrival and departure, | their distribution, 
food, song, time of breeding, and | a careful description of their 
nests and eggs; | with | Illustrations of many Species of the Birds, 
and accurate Figures | of their Eggs. | By Edward A. Samuels, | Cu- 
rator of Zoology in the Massachusetts State Cabinet. | Boston: | Nich- 
ols and Noyes, | 117, Washington Street. | 1867. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. vii, 
583, figg. (not numbered), pll. iv. 

A popular book, received with general favor, except by ornithologists. Classi- 
fication and nomenclature those of Prof. Baird, from whose work (B. N. A., 1858) 
the whole of the technical and descriptive matter is taken. Main text largely 
extracted from Wilson, Nuttall, and Audubon. The illustrations consist of a 
number of small woodcuts, some of them new, and a series of full-paged ones 
(nearly the same that appeared in a Patent Office Report—redrawn on wood from 
Audubon’s 8voed.). The 4 pll. are colored illustrations of the eggs of 30 spp., 
and constitute the leading feature of the work. Mr. Wm. Couper contributes 
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1867. SAMUELS, E. A.—Continued. 
an annotated List of the Birds of Quebec (see COUPER, 1867). Of. Am. Nat., 1867, 
pp. 318-320; “The Round Table”, vewspaper (New York), No. 140, Sept. 28, 1867, 
pp. 213,214; Pr. Essex Inst., v, 1€68, p. 252; Zool. Rec. for 1867, pp. 67,68. There 
are sundry later editions, g. v. 


1867. Stimpson, W. Illustrations of North American Birds in the Museum 
of the Chicago Academy of Science. < Trans. Chicago Acad.,i, pt. i, 
1867, pp. 128, 129, pll. xvi-xix. 
4 spp.: Rhamphoceelus passerinii, pl. xvi; Ohrysomitris bryantii, pl. xvii; Grus 
americanus, pl. xix; Anser cerulescens, pl. xviii 


1867. Trrppr, T.M. The Awakening of the Birds. < Am. Nat.,i, 1867, pp. 


401-403. 
Hours of the day at which several species of N. Am. birds begin to sing. 


1867. Wyman, J. An account of some Kjekkenmeeddings, or Snell-heaps, 
in Maine and Massachusetts. < Am. Nat.,i, 1867, pp. 561-584 (espe- 
cially p. 578, seq.), pll. 


Remains of various birds noted, especially of Alea impennis. 


1868. ABBorT, C. C. Catalogue of Vertebrate Animals of New Jersey. 
< Cooke’s Geol. of New Jersey, 1868, App. E., pp. 751-830. 

Birds, pp. 761-798—an extensively annotated list of about 301 spp., forming 
quite a treatise on the subject. The names are very badly printed. 


1868. ALLEN, J.A. Notes on Birds observed in Western Iowa, in the months 
of July, August and September; also on Birds observed in Northern 
Illinois in May and June, and at Richmond, Wayne Co., Indiana, 
between June third and tenth. < Mem. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist.,i, pt. 
iv, art. xiii, Dec., 1868 (read June, 1863), pp. 488-526. (Also issued 


separately, 4to, paper.) 

Very full: includes some critical commentary on geographical distribution in 
general, and on relationships of certain disputed species. Iowa, 108 spp.; Illi- 
nois, a, Ogle Co., 84 spp. ; b, Cook Co., 94 spp., with monographic account of cer- 
tain Turdide ; Indiana, 72; the annotations in each case chiefly field-notes. 

‘Range in the breeding-season must form the basis for defining the limits of 
different ornithological districts... . Among migrants of the same species 
the examples which arrive in spring the earliest are bigger and more brightly 
tinted than those which come later, and, conversely, on their return the exam- 
ples last seen are bigger than the summer specimens. Hence it would appear 
that the largest individuals are those which go farthest north in summer, and, 
he also adds, are those which live farther north in winter. Some charactcr- 
istics of the ornithological provinces of North America are next briefly men- 
tioned; and then follow the lists of the species observed, as stated in the 
title. In Iowa about 108 or 110 species were seen, of which at least 100 breed in 
the State. For Illinois two lists are given, one of 84 species in Ogle County, the 
other of 94 species in Cook County. At Richmond 72 species were observed by 
himself and Dr. Haymond. Some critical notes on supposed species (Turdide, 
Laride) are added in the course of the paper.” —From Zool. Rec. 


1868. ALLEN, J.A. [Abstract of a paper on the Birds of Iowa and Illinois, 
with special reference to their migration.] < Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. 
Hist., xii, 1868, p. 85. 
See the full memoir, cited above. 
1868. [ANoN.] The Ornithology and Oology of New England. < Harper's 


New Monthly Mag., xxxvii, 1868, p.712. 
Being a review of E. A. Samuels’s Birds of New England. 
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1868. BREWER,T.M. Song-birds of North America. < Atlantic Almanac. 


1868. Brown, R. Synopsis of the Birds of Vancouver Island. < Ibis, 1868, 
2d ser., iv, pp. 414-428. 

List of 153 spp. (5 of which are doubtful), briefly annotated; preceded by 
sketch of the locality and some slight bibliography; followed by a nominal list of 
numerous (62 spp.) birds to be looked for on theisland. Qf. Zool. Rec. for 1868, 
p. 53, 


1868, Butcuer, H.B. List of Birds collected at Laredo, Texas, in 1866 and 
1867. < Proce. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., xx, 1868, pp. 148-150. 
A nominal list of 89 spp., with dates of observation. 


1868, Covss, E. List of Birds collected in Southern Arizona by Dr. E. Palmer; 
with remarks. < Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., xx, 1868, pp. 81-85. 
56 spp., 4 additional to former paper in Proc. Phila. Acad., 1866, g.v. Collector's 
field-notes. Of. Ibis, 1868, p.485; Zool. Rec. for 1868, p. 53. 
1868. Cours, E. Synopsis of the Birds of South Carolina. < Proc. Boston 
Soc. Nat. Hist., xii, 1868, pp. 104-127. 
294 spp., fully annotated, partly compiled. Preliminary general considerations. 
Peculiar species indicated. Of. Ibis, 1869, pp. 11°-120; Zool. Rec. for 1868, p. 53, 
1868. CovEs, E. Catalogue of the Birds of North America contained in 
the Museum of the Essex Institute ;—with which is incorporated A 
Liet of the Birds of New England. With Brief Critical and Field 
Notes. < Proc. (Comm.) Essex Inst., v, 1868, art. xii, pp. 249-314. 
Preceded by bibliography and general considerations; the Museum Catalogue 
and Faunal List typographically distinguished. 335 New England spp., and vari- 
ous probabilities indicated. Oversheets of this paper were issued separately, 


repaged, with new title and index, giving the Faunal List the precedence over 
the Museum Catalogue. Cf. Ibis, 1869, pp. 228, 229; Zool. Rec. for 1868, p. 53. 


1868. Cours, E. A List | of the | Birds of New England. | By Elliott Coues, 
| Assistant Surgeon, U. S. A. | —| [Reprinted from the Proceed- 
ings of the Essex Institute, Vol. V.] | — | Salem, Mass. | Essex Insti- 
tute Press. | 1868. S8vo. 1vol., paper. pp.71. 


Pages 1-66 correspond with pp. 249-314 of the Essex Institute Proceedings; pp. 
67-71 is an index, not in the original issue. Only 50 copies extant. 


1868. Ducks, A. Apercu général sur la faune de Guanajuato (Mexique). 
< Bull. Soc. Acclim., 2° sér., v, 1868, pp. 545-578, figg. 
Oiseaux, pp. 558-560, 562-567. Of. Zool. Rec. for 1868, pp. 52, 54. 


1868. [Eprrors.] The Distribution of our [North American] Birds in the 
Breeding Season. < Am. Nat., ii, 1868, p. 329. 
Editorial notice of a circular of Professor Agassiz’s, asking for information in 
the matter. 
1868. Frost, 8.T. Survivors of Civilization. < Harper's New Monthly Mag., 
xxxvi, 1868, pp. 471-475. 
Wild birds lingering along the Hudson River. 
1868. GUNN, D. Notes of an Egging Expedition to Shoal Lake, west of Lake 
Winnepeg. <(Twenty-second) Ann. Rep. Smiths. Inst. (for 1867), 1868, 
pp. 427-432, 


The ornithological matter, as apart from the personal narrative, relates chiefly 
to habits of Podiceps cccidentalis and some other water birds. 
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Kinney, D. F. Report [to the Illinois State Horticultural Society] 
on (6 spp. of fruit-eating] Birds. < Trans. Illinois State Agric. Soc. 
For 1865-66, vi, 1868, p. 371. 

Minirer, G. W. Report of Special Committee | to the Illinois Horticul- 
tural Society] on Birds [injurious or beneficial to Horticulture]. 
< Trans. Illinois State Agric. Soc. for 1865-66, vi, 1868, pp. 396-406. 

Consisting mainly of letters addressed to him by various persons, and minutes 
of a discussion in meeting. 

SaMvuELs, E. A. Among the Birds: | A series of sketches for | young 
folks, | illustrating the | Domestic Life of Our Feathered Friends. | 
By | Edward A. Samuels, | author of ‘ Ornithology and Odlogy of 
New England,” | ‘‘Mammalogy of New England,” etc. | Boston: | 
Nichols and Noyes. | 1868. 1 vol. 16mo. pp. viii, 223, pll. iv, 
woodce. 

An agreeable little book, well adapted to interest the young folks in birds. 

SaMuELs, E. A. The Breeding Habits of [three species of] Birds. 
Am. Nat., ii, 1868, pp. 47, 48. ’ 

Reply to A. Fowler’s strictures, op. cit., i, 1867, 496. 

SaMUELS, E.[A.] Our Neighbors the Birds. <( Harper’s New Monthly 

Mag., Xxxvii, Oct., 1068, pp. 661-666. 
Biographical notes of some New England birds. 

SAMUELS, E. A. Valueof Birdsonthe Farm. < Rep. U.S. Agric. Dept. 
for 1367, 1868, pp. 201-208. 

Sears, J. H. Return of the Birds. < Am. Nat., ii, 1868, p. 162. 

Dates of arrival of 21 spp. at Danvers, Mass., spring of 1868. 

STRECKER, H. Albinism in Birds [Dolichonyx oryzivorus, Turdus 
migratorius]. <( dm. Nat., ii, 1868, pp. 491, 492. 

Woop, W. A Review of some of the Articles published in this Jour- 
nal respecting the Habits aud Nesting of our [North American] 
Birds, with Additional Facts. <{ Am. Nat., ii, 1868, pp. 377-380. 

Refers chiefly to articles by Endicott, Fowler, and Samuels. 

A[LLEN], J. A. W.L. T., Minneapolis, Minn. < Am. Nat., iii, 

1869, p. 504. 
Notes on Vireosylvia philadelphica and Empidonax flaviventris. 
Batty, W. L. Our own Birds | a familiar natural history | of the | 


Birds | of | the United States. | By William L. Baily. | —| Re- 
vised and edited by | Edward D. Cope, | Corresponding Secretary of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, | — | Philadelphia: | J.B. Lip- 


pincott & Co. | 1869. 1 vol. 16mo. pp. i-x, 11-265, mauy cuts, in 
text and on sep. pages. 

‘The object of this book is not to treat the subject of Ornithology scientifically, 
but simply to present in a concise and familiar manner to the youthful reader, 
some interesting tacts relating to the birds of our own country ''—(preface)—an 
object accomplished in a very readable manner. The book is profusely illus- 
trated with cuts, mostly from Audubon originally and from Samuels immedi- 
ately, but many of them are original. 


Bairp, 8. F. On Additions to the Bird-Fauna of North America, 
made by the Scientific Corps uf the Russo-Americau Telegraph 
Expedition. < Trans. Chicago Acad., i, pt. ii, 1869, pp. 311-325, 
pll. xxvii-xxxiv. 
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1869. Barrp, 8. F.—Continued. 
Scops kennicottii, pl. xxvii; Budytes flava, pl. xxx, f.1; Phyllopneuste kennt- 
cottt, sp.n., p. 313, pl. xxx, tf. 2; Troglodytes alascensis, sp. u., p. 315, pl. xxx, f.3; 
Pyrrhula coccinea var. cassinii, var. n., pl. xxix, f. 1; Leucosticte griscinucha, pl. 
xxviii, £2; L. littoralis, sp. n., p. 318, pl. xxviii, £1; Melospiza insignis, sp. u., p. 
319, pl. xxix, £.2; Spermophila badtiventris “ Lawr.”, pl. xxviii, f.3 ; Limosa uro- 
pygialis, pl. xxxii; Sterno aleutica, sp. n., p. 321, pl. xxxi, f.15 Grac. lus bicristatus, 
pl. xxxiii; Pujinus tenuirostris, pl. xxxiv, f. 2; Fulmarus rodgersi, pl. xxiv, t.1; 
Larus borealis ; Simorhynchus cassini, pl. xxxi, f. 2. 
An important paper, adding several Old World forms to the American fauna. 
All the new species were named in Dal] and Bannister’s immediately preceding 
paper, but are here first characterized. The connection of the Spermophila with 
the other subjects of the paper is not obvious; it belongs to tropical America. 
See 1869, DaLL and BANNISTER. 
1869. Benton, M. B. Shy Friends. < Putnam’s Magazine, iv (new series), 
1869, pp. 85-92. 
Biographical notes upon several birds, and comments upon the attraction civil- 
ization has for them. 
1869. BoarpmMan, G. A. Breeding of [five species of] Rare Birds [ at Mill- 
town, Maine]. < dm. Nat., iii, 1869, p. 222. 


1869, BoaRpMAN, G. A. The Black Vulture in Maine. < Am. Nat., iii, 1869, 
p. 498. 


Occurrence of Cathartes atratus, and alao of Gallinula martinica, at Calais. 


1869. BREWER, T.M. [Obituary notice of John Cassin.] < Am. Journ. Sci., 
xlvii, 1869, pp. 291, 292, 435. 
Born September 6, 1813, Upper Providence Township, Delaware County, Pa.; 
died January 10, 1869, at Philadelphia, Pa., et. 57. 


1869. BREWER, T.M. Sea-side Ornithology. < Am. Nat., iii, 1869, pp. 225- 
235. 
Remarks on the birds of the New Engiand coast. 
1869. [BreweEr, T. M.] John Cassin. < Bull. Essex Inst., i, No. 1, 1869, 
pp. 15, 16. 
A short obituary. 
1869. Coorrr, J.G. The Fauna of Montana Territory. < Am. Nat., ii, 1869, 
pp. 596-600 ; iii, 1869, pp. 31-35, 73-84. Corrections, p. 224. 
About 110 spp. are included. 
1869. Coorrr, J.G. The Naturalist in California. < Am. Nat., iii, 1869, pp. 
182-189, 479-481. 
Contains notices of birds seen on the Plains of Los Angeles, the Cajon Pass, 
the Desert, and the Colorado Valley. 
1869. CoorEeR, J.G. Not«s on the Fauna of the Upper Missouri. < Am. 
Nat., iii, 1869, pp. 294-299. 
Includes a good many ornithological notes. 
1869? Coorgr, J.G. Some recent additions to the Fauna of California. 


< Proc. Cal. Acad. Sci., iv, (1868), pp. 3-13. [Pub. 18697] 
“Ornithology occupies the most of this paper (pp. 7-13); and it contains notes 
on upward of 50 spp. out of 353 now known to occur within the limits of the 
State, an increave of 33 since the author's former estimate in 1€62 (op. cit., iii, p. 
23).""—Zool. Rec. for 1869, p. 46. 
1869. CouEs,'E. Sea-side Homes [North Carolina]: and what lived in them. 


< Am, Nat., iii, 1869, pp. 337-349. 
Relates chiefly to the breeding of Sterna antillarum and Aigialitis wilsonia. 
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1869. Dat, W. H., and BaNNISTER H. M. List of the Birds of Alaska, with 
Biographical Notes. < Trans. Chicago Acad. of Nat. Sci., i, 1869, pp. 
267-310, pll. xxvii-xxxiv. 

Also found separately, with or without the plates, original pagination pre- 
served. 212spp., extensively annotated. Several new species, named and figured 
in this paper, are not described, however, until later in the same vol., in a special 
paper by S. F. Baird (one of them is from Central America). Baird's article is 
a continvation of the present. The plates belong to either article. This is a 
very notable contribution to a little-known avi-fauna, the field-notes being 
especially valuable. It gives some species new to science, and various others 
new tothe N. A. fauna. Of. Am. Nat., 1870, pp. 367-371; Ibis, 1870, pp. 520-522; 
Zool. Rec., vi, p.47. See 1869, Barr, S. F. 

1869. Ducts, A. Catdélogo de Animales Vertebrados observados en la 
Reptiblica Mexicana. < La Naturaleza, i, 1869, pp. 137-145. 

Aves, pp. 138-143; 190 especies.—Los nombres cientificos, vulgares, y mexi- 
canos (de la historia de Hernandez). En cuanto al lugar de cada p4jaro, el nombre 
de los Estados. 

1869. Fowier, A. The Butcher Bird [Lanius borealis] and Mottled Owl 
[Scops asio]. < Am. Nat., ii, 1869, p. 659. 

Biographical notes. 

1869. Jones, C.M. The Breeding Habits of Birds.... <( Am. Nat,, iii, 
1869, pp. 48, 49. 

Notes on Cerylealcyon, Otus vulgaris, Rallus longirostris, Bonasa wmbellus, Circus 
hudsonius. 

1869, JonEs, J. M. On some of the Rarer Birds of Nova Scotia. < Trans. 
Nova Scotia Inst. Nat. Sci., ii, pt. ii, 1868 (pub. 1869), pp. 70-73. 

Generalities of the subject—6 spp. in particular. Ardea alba (i. e., Herodias 
egretta), Ardea candidissima, and Tringa subarquata are the only notables. 

1869. HayMonD, R. Birds of Franklin County, Indiana. < Cox’s Geol. 
Surv. Indiana, First Ann. Rep. for 1869, 1869, pp. 209-235. 

An annotated list of 164 spp. 

1869. Maury, T. B. The Dumb Guides to the Pole. < Putnam's Mag., 
iv (new series), 1869, pp. 727-740. 

Birds in boreal latitudes, indicating an open polar sea. 

1869. [MunGErR,C.A.] Four American Birds. < Putnam’s Monthly Mag., 
iii (new series), June, 1869, pp. 725-731. 

Popular account of Icterus baltimore, Dolichonys oryzivora, Turdus nustelinus, 
Antrostomus vociferus. 

1869, Nauman, C.H. Ornithological. <i Am. Nat., iii, 1869, p. 390. 

_ 22 eggs from a nest of Troglodytes aédon; 28 from a nest of Tyrannus caroli- 
nensis, ete. 

1869. [NewTon, A.] [Obituary notice of J. Cassin.] < Ibis, 2d ser., v, 1869, 
p. 244, 


1869. Reexs, H. Notes on the Zoology of Newfoundland. < Zoologist, 2d 

ser., iv, 1869, pp. 1609-1614, 1689-1695, 1741-1759, 1849-1858, 
Includes 212 spp. 

1869. Ripaway, R. Notices of certain obscurely known Species of Ameri- 
can Birds. < Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., xxi, 1869, pp. 125-135, 
woodce. 

I. The North American Woodthrushes, Hylocichla, 7 spp. IL. On the uni- 
formly red spocies of Pyranga, 6 spp.; P. cooperi, n. s., p. 130, fig. III. The 


smaller Quisccli of the United Stutes, 3 spp.; Q. eneus, n.a., p. 134, £2. Of. Ibis, 
1870, pp. 281, 262, 
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1869, Sciatrr, P, L., and Savin, O. On a Collection of Birds made by Mr. 
H.8.le Strange near the city of Mexico. <P.Z.S., xxxvii, 1869, 
pp. 361. 
Critical notes on 15 of the 262 spp. in the collection. 


1869. Sumicurast, F. The Geographical Distribution of the Native Birds 
of the Department of Vera Cruz, with a List of the migratory 
species. By F. Sumichrast. Communicated to the Smithsonian 
Institution, and published by permission of the Secretary. Trans- 
lated from the French {[MSS.], by T.M. Brewer. < Mem, Bost. Soc. 
Nat. Hist., i, pt.iv, art. xvi, Mar. 1869 (read Dec. 1868), pp. 542-563, 
woode. 1. (Issued separately, 4to, paper. 

175 spp., fully annotated; with résumé giving lists of the species of the hot, 
temperate, and alpine regions respectively; with a special note on habits of 
Melanerpes formicivorus. Only land birds are treated. This article is the most 


important one upon regional ornithology of Mexico. Cf. Zool. Rec. for 1869, vi, 
p. 48; Ibis, 1870, pp. 278-280. 


1869. Sumicurast, F. [Abstract of a paper on the geographical distribu- 
tion of the native birds of the Department of Vera Cruz, Mexico. ] 
< Proc, Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., xii, 1869, pp. 222-225. 


Nominal list of 74 spp. of the hot region, 27 of the temperate region, 52 of the 
alpine region. 


1869? TERRILL, J.J.G. [Analytical chart of the Birds of Canada. ] 
Not seen. Of. Oanad. Nat. and Geol., n. 8., iv, 1869, p.101. ‘'242 spp.”” 


1869. TURNBULL, W.P. The | Birds of East Pennsylvania | aud New Jer- 
- sey | By | William P. Turnbull. LL.D. | Author of the “ Birds of 
East Lothian ;” | Member of the Academy cf Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia; | Of the Lyceum of Natural History, New York ; | Cor- 
responding Member of the Natural History Society of Glasgow, 
ete. | [Ilustration of Sturnella magna. ] | Glasgow: Printed for pri- 
vate circulation [by A. K. Murray & Co.]. | 1869. 1 vol. roy. 8vo, 
and also in 4to. pp. xii, 62, with 20 illustrations drawn on stone by 
Frank Bott, some being from the portfolio of Alexander Wilson, 

one of them bearing his autograph and date cf 1805. 


“The object of the writer has been to present in a simple and compact form 
the Ornithology of a small portion of North America, comprising that part of 
Pennsylvania eastward of the Alleghany Mountains, and of New Jersey, in- 
cluding the coast line which extends from Sandy Hook to Cape May” (p. vii). 
A catalogue of 342 spp.—114 summer visitants, 57 winter visitants, 60 mi- 
grants, 52 residents, 59 stragglers—with field-notes of times of appearance, 
preeding, relative frequency, etc. 

This is a sumptuous and elegant book—the best printed treatise on American 
birds extant. One of my amanuenses, being set to the task, reported, “ No typo- 
graphical error found after close scrutiny.” The book is scarce—there were 
only 150 impressions of this lithographic edition, in 8vo (2 of them on vellum), 
and 50 in 4to. The edition was bought up by J. Sabine & Sons, N. Y., who ad- 
vertise the 4to copies at $4. There is an American ed., Philadelphia, Grambo 
& Co., same date, which I believe appeared before the present Glasgow ed. ; 
the two differ in the words ‘popetue” and “ virginianus”’; but this is the only 
textual discrepancy I have found. The work was edited by Robert Gray, of 
Glasgow, thongh the fact does not appear. Of. Ibis, 1870, 126, ahd Zool. Ree. for 
1869, p. 49. 
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1869. TURNBULL, W. P. The | Birds of East Pennsylvania | and New Jer- 
sey. | By | William P. Turnbull. LL.D. | Author of the “Birds of 
East Lothian ;” | Member of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia; | of the Lyceum of Natural History, New York ; | Cor- 
responding Member of the Natural History Society of Glasgow, 
ete. | aves, solatia ruris, | Assuetum silvis, innocuumque 
genus, | Que facitis nidos, que plumis ova fovetis, | Et facili dulces 
editis ore modos.—Ovid. | Philadelphia: | Henry Grambo & Co., 
Chestnut Street. | 1869. 1vol.8vo,pamphlet. 2p. Il. (title, dedica- 
tion), pp. v—-viii (preface), 5-50; no illust. 

The main text, pp. 5-50, is verb. lit. punct. identical with that of the Glasgow 
edition (apparently from the same plates), and is the same page for page; bnt 
the pagination is different, owing to omission of the illustrations of the other 
edition; the preface is abridged, and modified in one place; the title-page is 
altered by substitution of the quotation from Ovid for the picture of Sturnella 
magna of the original. The name of the Ohordiles is changed. This edition is 
common, and sells for one-third the price of the other, to which it is inferior in 
style, though still a handsome pamphlet. It was issued in paper covers, the 
title on the wrapper being the same as that inside, but without punctuation, 
with omission of theauthor’s titles, and substitution of an engraving of two birds 
for the Latin quotation. The customary quotation of the work is according to 
the pagination of this edition, the original not being generally accessible. 


1869. Vittapa, M. M. Aves del Valle de México. < La Naturaleza, i, 


1869, pp. 94-100, 146-154. 
Con la colaboracion de D. Antonio Pefiafiel y D. Jesus Sanchez. 


1869-70. ALLEN, J.A. Notes on some of the Rarer Birds of Massachusetts. 
< Am, Nat., iii, 1869, pp. 505-519 ; iii, 1870, pp. 568-585, 631-648, 
315 spp. [ef. footnote, p. 647] in Massachusetts. The paper is sapplementary to 
the author's Massachnsetts catalogue published five years before in Proc. Essex 
Inst. ; it contains critical comments on the rarer or less generally known species, 
and discusses the cases of some doubtful ones. The supposed Buteo ‘'cooperi” 
proved to be lineatus. 


1870. ABBort, C.C. Notes on certain inland Birds of New Jersey. < Am. 
Nat., iv, 1870, pp. 536-550. 


Miscellaneous observations on about 30 spp. 


1870. ALLEN, J.A. Catalogue of the Birds of Iowa. < White's Geolog. Sur- 
vey of Iowa, vol. ii, 1870, Appendix B, pp. 419-427. (Des Moines, 
Iowa. 8vo. pp. viii, 443.) 

Nominal list of 283 spp., those actually observed to breed within the limits of 
the State being marked with an asterisk. A few of the species are to be regarded 
rather as stragglers, chiefly winter visitors from the North; some, however, from 
the West and South. 


1870. Barrp, 8. F. Fossil Birds of the United States. < Harper's New 
Monthly Mag., x1, 1870, pp. 467, 469, and 470. 


Brief notices of current discoveries. 


1870. Barrp, 8. F. New link between Reptiles and Birds. < Harper's New 
Monthly May., x1, 1870, p. 628. See, also, p. 469. 


1870. BRENDEL, F. The Fauna of Peoria. Forming Chap. xxxix, pp. 217- 
223, of ‘‘ The History of Peoria, Illinois.” By Chas. Ballance. 16mo? 
Peoria, 1870. . 
Barely annotated list of 176 spp. of birds. 
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1870. BURLING, GILBERT. American Birds. <Appleton’s Journ., iv, 1870, 
pp. 256, 308, 408, 520; 6 illust. of common species. 


1870. CHapDBouRNE, P. A. Birdsof the North. < Putnam’s Magazine, v (new 
series), 1870, pp. 636-639. 


1870. CoopEr, J.G. Geological Survey of California. | J. D. Whitney, State 
Geologist. | — | Ornithology. | Volume I. | Land Birds. | Edited by 
8. F. Baird, | from the manuscript and notes of | J. G. Cooper. | — | 
Published by Authority of the Legislature. | 1870. 1 vol. (n02d vol. 
has appeared to date) large 8vo. 1 p.1., pp. xi, 591, many woodce. 

A general account of the birds of the State (and some others). System and 
nomenclature closely according to Baird (1858), from which most of the syno- 
nymy and much of the technical matteraretaken. Dr. Cooper’s biographical and 
general matter. Introduction by J.D. Whitney. Illustrations consist of small 
full figures of a species of each genus, with many life-size figures of heads and 
other parts, together with outlines of generic details; nearly all from nature, 
drawn by E. Sheppard, J. H. Richard, H. W. Elliott, and A. Schénborn, cut by H. 
H. Nichols, the outline details engraved by the Jewett process. These cuts are 
remarkable for artistic excellence and practical utility. Most of them reappear in 
BaigD, BREWER, and RwGway's History of N. A. Birds. Appendix by S. F. Baird, 
containing 2 additional spp. (Dendreca gracie Coues; Junco annectens, sp. u., p. 
564) ; a copious glossary of technical terms, alist cf Spanish names of Californian 
birds, the latter by J. Xantus; and indexes of scientific and vernacular names. 
The work has been pronounced rather dicappointing to the general student (cf. 
Zool. Rec. for 1870), and advances the science less than was to have been antici- 
pated, Cf. Ibis,1871, pp. 481, 482. 


1870. Cooper, J.G. The Fauna of California and its geographical Distri- 
bution. < Pr. Cala. Acad. Sci., iv, Feb., 1870, pp. 61-81. 


1870. Copr, E.D. Observations on the Fauna of the Southern Alleghanies. 
<Am. Nat., iv, 1870, pp. 392-402. 
The remarks chiefly relate to distribution during the breeding season. 


1870. [Covss, E.] Ornithological Results of the Exploration of the North- 
west. <Am. Nat., iv, 1870, pp. 367-371. 
An extended anonymous review of Messrs. W. H. Dall and H. M. Bannister’s 
and §. F. Baird's papers in vol. i, arts. ix,x,of the Ohicago Academy's Transac- 
tions, on the Birds of Alaska, q. v., 1869. 


1870. Dati, W.H. Alaska | and | its Resources. | By W. H. Dall, | Director 
of the Scientific Corps of the late Western Union | Telegraph Ex- 
pedition. | [Design.] | Boston: | Lee and Shepard. | 1870. 1 vol. 
large 8vo. pp. xii, 627, map, engrs.,and woodcc. > Appendix, pp. 
527-609. 

Contains, pp. 580-586, an annotated list of the Birds of Alaska, with 3 figg. 
Also slightly ornithological passim, e. g., p. 235, fig. 


1870. Dat, W.H. A Winter’s Day in the Yukon Territory. <dm. Nat., 
iv, 1870, pp. 218-225. 


1870. Ducés, A. Catdlogo de Animales Vertebrados observados en la rept- 
blica Mexicana. < Naturaleza, i, 1870, pp. 137-145. 

Aves, pp. 138-143 ; 228 spp.—' Los nombres vulgares indicados son los que se 

usan en Guanajuato; los mexicanos los he sacado de la Historia de Hernandez. 

En cuanto al lugar de cada animal, el nombre de los Estados, me he limitade 4 

dar el nombre de los Estados en que yo sé han encontrado.” Este catdlago fué 
hecho en Paris con Ja cooperacion del Sr. D. Julio Verreaux. 
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1870. [EprrorIaAL.] [Obituary notice of Jacob P. Girand.] < Am. Journ. 
Sci., 1, 1870, pp. 293, 294. 
Died at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., July 19, 1870, cet. 59. 
1870, [Epirors.] Alaska and its resources. < Am. Nat., iv, 1870, pp. 
430-434, 
A review of W. H. Dall’s work of the same name (Boston, 1870, 8vo, pp. 627). 


1870. Finscu,O. Ueber eine Végelsammlung aus Nordwest Mexico. < Abh. 
Nat. Ver. zu Bremen, 1870, pp. 322-363. 

44 spp., many of great rarity, chiefly collected by A.J.Grayson at Mazatlan 
and the Tres Marias; Calocitta elegans, n.s. List of 26 papers on Mexican birds. 
Monographic account of Otocorys. Cf. Ibis, 1871, 432. 

1870. Greac, W.H. Catalogue of the Birds of Chemung County, New York. 
8vo pamph. Elmira,N.Y. 1870. pp. 13. 

Osteneibly from the Proc.Elmira Acad. Sci. Gives 200 spp., annotated, includ- 
ing several without evidence of their occurrence. Collyrio chemungensis, p. 9, sp. 
n. (= Lanius borealis). The paper bristles with typographical errors. 

1870. J. F. W[HITEAVES?]. Notes on Canadian Birds. <(Canad. Nat. and 
Quart. Journ. (n.8.), v, 1870, p. 103. 

Records occurrence of Falco “ candicans” (1), Nyctale ‘‘albifrons”, and Car- 
dinalis virginiana in Lower Canada. 

1870. Jonres, J.M. Rare Birds in Nova Scotia. <CAm. Nat., iv, 1870, p. 253. 

Stercorarius pomatorhinus and Gallinula martinica. 

1870. MarsH, O. C. Notice of some new Fossil Mammals and Birds, from 
the Tertiary Formations of the West. < Am. Journ. Sci., 3d ser., ii, 
1870, pp. 120-127. 

Aquila dananus, Pliocene, Nebraska, p.125; Meleagris antiquus, Post-pliocene, 
New Jersey, p. 126; Bubo leptosteus, Lower Tertiary, Wyoming, p. 126. 

1870. Marsu, O. C. Notice of Some Fossil Birds, from the Cretaceous and 
Tertiary formations of the United States. < Am. Journ. Sci., xlix, 
1870, pp. 205-217. 

The remains of nine pew species of fossil birds, five from the Cretaceous and 
four from the Tertiary formations, are described. Those from the former belong 
to extinct and now unrepresented forms; those from the latter are referred to 
Pufinus, Catarractes, Grus, and Graculus. 

Laornis edwardsianus, g.sp.n., p. 206. Palaeotringa littoralis, g. sp. n., p. 208; 
P. vetus, sp. 0., p.209. Telmatornis priscus, g.sp.n., p.210; T. afinis, sp.n., p. 211. 
Pufinusconradi, p.212. Catarractes antiquus, p. 213. Grushaydeni, p. 214. Gracu- 
lus idahensis, p. 216, spp. nn. 


1870. Marsu, O C. Notice of the Fossil Birds from the Cretaceous and 
Tertiary Formations of the United States. By Prof. O. C. Marsh. 
1vol.8vo. pp.16. (Reprinted from Am. Journ. Sci., Mar., 1870, g. v.) 

1870. Maynarp, C. J. Catalogue of the Birds of Eastern Massachusetts, 
with notes relative to their migration, habits, etc., etc., etc. < The 
Naturalist’s Guide, = Part II, pp. 81-170. 

The above is the title of Part II of the taxidermal work entitled The Natural- 
ists’s Guide. It is a very good list of 299 spp., extensively annotated. 

1870. Reexs, H. Rare Eggs from North America. < Zoologist, 2d ser., Vv, 
1670, pp. 2326, 2327. 

Descriptions and measurements of 8 spp. 

1870. SaMUELS, E. A. The | Birds of New England. | By | Edward A. 
Samuels. |... | Boston: | Noyes, Holmes, and Company, | 117, 
Washington Street. | 1870. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. vii, 591, many woodce.. 
pll. col’d viii. 
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1870. Samuets, E. A.—Continued. 

This is an edition of the ‘Ornithology and Oology of New England”, said to 
be the 5th (1), with the letter-press and woodcc. the same as in the first, being 
printed from the same stereotype-plates, but with the addition (pp. 575-583) of 
an Appendix containing 70 (!) spp., mostly those of New England, omitted in 
the orig. ed.; with new title-page; and with the full-page woodcut illustrations 
of birds and plates of eggs of the orig. ed. here replaced by eight colored plates 
of birds, of about six figures each. 

1870. ScLaTER, P. L., and SALVIN, O. On some recent Additions [5 spp.] 
to the Avifauna of Mexico. < P. Z.S., xxxviii, 1870, pp. 550, 551. 

1870. V[ERRILL, A. E.] Geological Survey of California; Ornithology, vol. 
I. < Am. Journ. Sci., i, 1870, p.70. 

Review of Dr. J. G. Cooper’s work, 1870, g. v. 

1870. WappLz, W.,Jun. The Game Watertowl of America. < Harper's 
New Monthly Mag., x], 1870, pp. 433-437. 


1870-71. GoopHuE, D. Catalogue of and Observations on the Birds of Ver- 
mont. <Arch, Sci.and Trans. Orleans Co. Soc., i, Nos. 1-3, Oct. 1870- 
April, 1871. 


Not seen—said to contain only the beginning of the article. 


1870-71. Rerxs, H. Notes on the Birds of Newfoundland. < Canad. Nat. 
and Quart. Journ, Sci. (p. 8.), v, 1870-71, pp. 38-47, 151-159, 289- 
304, 406-416. 
From the Zoologist, 1869, q.v. Field-notes on many spp. 


1870-71. Sumicurast, F. E. Distribucion geografica de las aves del Estado 
de Veracruz y lista de las especies emigrantes. < La Naturaleza, i, 
1870, pp. 298-312 ; ii, 1871, pp. 29-39. 

Traduccion del Sefior Don Aniceto Moreno: Mem. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., i, 
1869, pp. 542-563, qg. v. 

1870-74. [ANonyMr.— L’ Abbé PROVANCHER?] Faune Canadienne. Les 
Oiseaux. << Naturaliste Canadien, ii, 1870, pp. 65-67, 97-103, 125-128, 
157-162, 193-196, 224-230, 253-257, 285-288, pl. ii, 317-319, 349-351; 
ili, 1870, pp. 8-13; iii, 1871, pp. 33-49, 65-69, 97-101, 225, 226, 257, 258, 
289-291, 321-325, 355-356 ; iv, 1872, pp. 6-9, 38-42, 65-68, 96-100, 129- 
132, 161-164, 192-197, 233-235, 257-260, 289-292, 321-327, 353-358 ; v, 
1873, pp. 7-11, 47-50, 79-84, 111-115, 145-149, 209-212, 342-345, 396- 
398, 399-404, 431-435, 465-467 ; vi, 1874, pp. 9-12, 36-39, 68-72, 97-100, 
129-133, 161-166, 193-200, 225-250. 

Une revue systématique des Oiseaux Canadiens, donnant les caractéres spé- 
cifiques, génériques, etc., avec quelques observations courtes sur les murs 
appartenantes pour le plipart 4 la distribution géographique. En suite, une clef 
systématique pour l’identification des espéces, etc. 

1871. ALLEN, J. A. The Fauna of the Prairies [of the United States]. 
<Am. Nat., v, 1871, pp. 4-9. 

Allusions to various birds at p. 6. 

1871. Atten, J. A. On the Mammals and Winter Birds of East Flcrida, 
with an Examination of certain assumed Specific Characters in 
Birds, and a Sketch of the Bird-Faunx of Eastern North America. 
< Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., ii, No. 3, 1871, pp. 161-450, pll. iv—viii. 

Part I, The Topographical, Climatic, and Faunal Characteristics of East 
Florida. (Part II, On Mammals.) Part III, On Individual and Geographical 
Variation among Birds, considered in respect toits bearing upon the value of cer- 
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1871. ALLEN, J. A——Continued. 
tain assumed specific characters—a highly important philosophic treatise upon 
the general subject, which is discussed at length with force and logical con- 
sistency; the author’s broad views upon this subject had at once a marked 
influence upon ornithological thought. Variation in general size and proportion 
of parts, both individual and climatic, are illustrated with numerous tables of 
measurements. An essay on species and varieties follows. Part IV, List of the 
Winter Birds of East Florida, with annotations,—field-notes, measurements, and 
much synonymy and technical criticism. Part V, On the Geographical Distribu- 
tion of the Birds of Eastern North America, with special reference tothe number 
and circumscription of the Ornithological Faunxw. After general introdactory 
remarks, the natural Provinces of the North American Temperate Region are 
discussed, and the Ornithological Faun of the Eastern Province are treated. 
The following Faune are laid down and characterized:—1l. Floridan. 2. Lonuis- 
jianian. 3. Carolinian. 4, Alleghanian. 5. Canadian. 6. Hudsonian. 7. Ameri- 
ean Arctic. Various tabular summaries follow, with general remarks on the 
distribution and migration of the birds of the Eastern Province. A copious 
bibliography of American Ornithological literature coucludes. The plates illus- 
trate the variation in the bill of many species. The article gained the Humboldt 
Scholarship, and is one of the most important of American ornithological works. 
Of. Ibis, 1872, pp. 189-191; Zool. Ree. for 1871, pp. 24, 25; Am. Nat., v, 1871, 
pp. 364-373. 

1871. [ANoN.] [Biographical notices of certain Birds.] < Appleton’s Journal, 
iv, p. cire, 258. 

1871. [ANon.] Die Leyigh [sic—lege Lehigh] Co., landwirthschaftliche Ge- 
sellschaft in Pennsylvania setzte 1667 200 Dollar [sic] aus, um in- 
sektenfressende Végel aus Deutschland einzufiihren. < Zool. Gart., 
xii, 1871, p. 378. 

1871. AupUBOoN, J. J. The | Birds of America, | from | drawings made in 
the United States | and their Territories. | By | John James Audu- 
bon, F. R. S., &c.; &c. | Vol. I|-VIIT]. | New York: George R. 
Lockwood, | late Roe Lockwood & Son, | 812 Broadway. [No date. 
1871.] Eight vols. imp. 8vo. Vol. I, pp. i-viii, i-xv (memoir), 
11-246, pll.1-70. Vol. II, pp. i-vii, 11-199, pl. 71-140. Vol. III, pp. 
i-viii, 9-233, pll. 141-210. Vol. IV, pp. i-viii, 9-321, pll. 211-280. Vol. 
V, pp. i-viii, 9-346, pl]. 281-350. Vol. VI, pp. i-vii, 9-298, pll. 351-394. 
Vol. VI, pp. i-vii, 9-285, pll. 395-440. Vol. VILL, pp. i-viii, 9-256, 
pli. 441-500. 

A reissue of the 8vo 8-vol. ed. of 1865. In citing these 8-vol. eds. be careful to 
so state, for the pagination changes from the orig. 7-vol. 8vo ed., 1840-44. The 
numeration of the plates, however, isthe same. No one should cite Audubon 
later than 1840-44 without specifying which of the several editions he means. 

1871. BoarpMan, G. A. Ornithological Notes from Maine. < Am. Nat.,v, 
1871, p. 662. 

Gallinula galeata at Calais,Me.; melanotic Oolaptes auratus; albino Fulig 
afinis ; Aythya americana breeding at Calais, Me. 

1871. Bruun, T. A. Ueber Ankunft und Briitezeit einiger nordamerika- 
nischen Zugvégel. < Zool. Gart., xii, 1871, pp. 10-18. 

On the arrival and breeding of various birds in the vicinity of Milwaukee. 
The article would not be regarded as authoritative by one familiar with the 
matters treated. 

1871. BurrouGus, J. [Design.] | Wake-Robin | by | John Burroughs | 
[Monogram.] | New York | published by Hurd and Houghton | Cam- 
bridge: Riverside Press | 1871 1vol.16mo. 1p. 1., pp. i-iv,11, 
pp. 3-231. 


a 
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1871. BuRRovGaHs, J.—Continued. 


“Though written less in the spirit of exact science than with the freedom of 
love and old acquaintance, yet I have in no instance taken liberties with facts,” 

. (Extr. from Preface.) It is a delightful book, mainly about birds of North 
America, and ‘'in fact,” as the author claims, “is a careful and conscientious 
record of actual observations and experiences, and is true as it stands written, 
every word of it.”’ There is at least one later edition. 


1871. CHITTENDEN, L. E. Occurrence of Land Birds far out at Sea. <( Am. 


1871. 


1871. 


1871. 


1871. 


1871. 


1871. 


1871. 


1871. 


1871. 


1871. 


Nat., v, 1871, pp. 167, 168. 
Six or eight species, 589 miles from New York, lat. 41° 40/N., long. 64° 9’ W. G. 


Cooper, J.G. Monterey in the Dry Season. < dm. Nat., iv, 1871, pp. 


756-758. 


Allusions to numerous birds observed. 


Coves, E. Progress of American Ornithology. <Am. Nat., v, 1871, 


pp. 364-373. 
An extended review of J. A. Allen’s paper on Florida Birds (Bull. Mus. Comp. 
Zool., ii, 161, g. v., 1871). Pipilo alleni, sp. n., p. 366, 


Cougs, ©. Notes on the Natural History of Fort Macon, N. C., and 


Vicinity. (No.1.) < Proc, Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., xxiii, 1871, pp. 
12-49. >I. Birds, pp. 18-47. (Addenda, op. cit., 1878, pp. 22-24.) 

122 spp., which came under the writer’s personal observation; field-notes, in 
some cases extended, of habits; little descriptive and no critical or synony- 
matic matter; description of embryos of Rallus longirostris ; woodc. of asym- 
metrical sternum of Pufinus fuliginosus. Eleven spp. added in 1878. 


Eprrors. Arrival of Birds [4 species, at Salem, Mass.]. <CdAm. Nat., 


v, 1871, p. 176. 


HartinG, J.E. Catalogue of an Arctic Collection of Birds presented 


by Mr. John Barrow, F. BR. S., to the University Museum at Oxford ; 
with Notes on the Species. <P. Z.8S., xxxix, 1871, pp. 110-123. 

Most of the specimens obtained during the various Arctic expeditions between 
1848 and 1855 came into Mr. Barrow’s possession ; and this paper shows that many 
species have a more northern range than was hitherto supposed.—Zool. Tee. 

J. F. W[HITEAVES?]. Notes on Canadian Birds. < Canad. Nat. 
and Quart. Journ., v, 1871, pp. 230-231. 

Occurrence of 8 spp. near Quebec. 

KNEELAND,S. [On the Habits of some of the Water Birds observed 
between San Francisco and Panama.] <Proc. Boston Soc, Nat. 
Hist., xiv, 1871, pp. 187-139. 


Lewis, E.J. The American Sportsman, containing hints to Sports- 
men, notes on Shooting, and the Habits of the Game-birds. Phila- 
delphia. 8vo. pp. 510, many cuts. 

This is not the original edition, which appeared much earlier. The defective 
title is abstracted from the Zool. Rec. The treatise is one of the best and most 
nearly scientific of the sporting books; more than half the work is given to 
birds, and a large number of species, particularly Galline, Gralle, and Anseres, 
are described and figured, with notes on their habits, and instructions for their 
destruction. 

Parmer, C. Ornithological Notes. <Am. Nat., v, 1871, p. 120. 

Ibis ordi, Perisoreus densis, Picoides arcticus, Pinicola canadensis, in 
Maine; ref. to Allen, op. cit., Jan., 1870. 

PaRKER, H.W. Iowa Birds. <Am., Nat., v, 1871, pp. 168-170. 

Adds 54 spp. to the 108 given by J. A. Allen, in a paper on the same subject, 
Mem. Boston Soc., pt. iv, vol. i, pp. 488-526, 1868, g. v. 
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1871. Ross, A.M. The | Birds of Canada: | with | Descriptions of their 
Habits, Food, Nests, | Eggs, Times of Arrival and Departure. | By | 
Alexander Milton Ross, | M. A., M. D., | Member of the Entomologi- 
cal Society of London, England; | Corresponding Member of the 
Zoological Society of London, England; | Member of the Entomo- 
logical Society of Canada, ete. | With | Eight Plates and Thirty- 
eight Woodcuts, expressly | engraved for this work. | Toronto: | 
Henry Rowsell, King Street. | 1871. 1vol.8vo. pp. viii, 132, 
frontispiece, and 1 1. advt. 

A full description of this work is contained on the title-page. Text briefly 
descriptive and biographical. The birds treated consist of the permanent and 
summer residents, and also such as regularly or accidentally stop in Canada 
during the spring and antumn migrations. 307 spp. are treated, 42 of them 
being illustrated by woodcuts, a few of which are original, the rest being poorly 
executed copies from Andubon and Wilson. ‘The text is valueless.” —Zool. Re>. 

1871. [SouBEIRAN, J. L.] Le commerce des Oiseaux en Amérique. < Bull. 
Soc. Acclim., 2° sér., viii, 1871, p. 157. 

1871. STEVENSON, J. A List of Mammals and Birds collected in Wyo- 
ming Territory, by Mr. H. D. Smith and Mr. James Stevenson, 
during the Expedition of 1870. < Ann. Rep. U.S. Geological Survey 
of the Territories (Hayden’s) for 1870, 1871, pp. 461-466. 

Birds at pp. 462-466; nominal list of 124 spp., with localities of the specimens 
collected and their number. The list is understood to have Smithsonian au- 
thority. 

1871. TuorPE, T.B. Bird [wildfowl] shooting on the coast of New Jersey. 
< Appletons’ Journ., vi, Sept., 1871, p. 379, eight illust. 

1871. TRIpPE, T.M. Some Differences between Eastern and Western [North 
American] Birds. < Am. Nat., v, 1871, pp. 632-636. 

Contrasts the habits and manners of a certain few well-known species in 
populous and thinly settled regions. 

1871. TRIPpPE, T. M. Notes on the Birds of Minnesota. < Proc. (Comm.) 
Essex Inst., vi, 1871, art. vi, pp. 113-119. 

An annotated list of 138 spp.; nomenclature and classification of AUDUBON’S 
Synopsis, 1839. 

1871. TrRisTRAM, H. B. Notes on some Passerine Birds, chiefly Palearctic. 
< The Ibis, 3d ser., vol. i, No. 2, April, 1871, pp. 231-234. 

Contains notes on Alaskan birds collected by Kennicott, Dall, and Bannister. 
Sazicola enanthe and Budytes flava are identical with Palearctic specimens; 
Phyllopneuste kennicotti, Baird, =P. borealis, Blas. A synopsis of the known 
species of Pyrrhula (including P. cassini, Baird—a good species) is given. Also, 
notes on Anthus cervinus and its affines. 

1871. WaLkER, B. Two Ornithological Items. < Am. Nat., v, 1871, pp. 
437, 438. 

Hesperiphona vespertina, Jan. 12, and newly fledged Hremophila alpestris, April 
15, at Detroit, Mich. Comments by E. C{oues]. 

[1871.] Wirson, A., and BonaPartE, C. L. Wilson and Bonaparte. | — | 
American Ornithology ; | or, | The Natural History | of the | Birds of 
the United States. | Illustrated with Plates | engraved and colored 
from original drawings from Nature. | By Alexander Wilson | and | 
Charles Lucian Bonaparte. | With a Sketch of the Life of Wil- 
son, | By George Ord, F.L.S., | and | A Classification of the genera 
and species of American Birds, | By Spencer F. Baird, | of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. | Vol. I [IH], III]. | Philadelphia: | Porter and 
Coates. | [No date. 1871.] 3 vols. imp. 8vo, with folio atlas in 2 
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[1871.] Wixson, A., and BonaPaRTE, C. L.—Continued. 


vols. of 76 + 27 pll. (nearly 400 figg.). Vol. I, pp, exxxii, 214; II, 
pp. viii, 9-390; III, pp. viii, it*-xvi*, 9-426. 

This late edition of ‘‘Ord’s Wilson’’ and ‘‘Bonaparte” is a very fine one. 
Ord’s Memoir on Wilson, pp. xi-cxxxii. Bonaparte’s portion occupies pp. 135 to 
end of vol. III. The species are syst tically arranged. A novel feature is the 
interpolation, pp. i*-xvi* of vol. III, of Prof. Baird’s Catalogue of N. Am. Birds, 
reprinted from the 8vo ed., 1858. Editor’s preface states:—‘‘In preparing for 
the press this edition of Wilson’s Ornithology, the editor has adhered to the 
original text, correcting only some erroneous references, and afew verbal inac- 
curacies. ... The original plates, engraved under the eye of Wilson, are 
employed in this edition, after having been carefully examined and retouched 
by Mr. Alexander Lawson, by whom most of them were executed; and who as 
an engraver of objects of natural history, stands unrivalled. The birds have 
been colored by skilful artists, from recent specimens, or from the beautiful pre- 
parations belonging to the Philadelphia Museum.” 

The atlas of plates accompanying this edition is in 2 vols. folio, each sepa- 
rately entitled, and both titles are different from that of the vols. of text; so 
that they will doubtless yet be found quoted in catalogues as different works. 
The atlas to Wilson’s 76 plates is entitled :—American Ornithology; | or, | the 
Natural History | of the| Birds of the United States. | Plates | eugraved and 
colored from original Drawings taken from Nature. | By | Alexander Wil- 
son. | [Trademark.] | Philadelphia: | Porter & Coates, | 822Chestnutstreet. The 
other atlas, of 27 pll., is simply entitled:—Bonaparte’s Ornithology | Plates. 
Each atlas has a leaf of text (index). The two will probably be found bound 
together in some cases. 

1872. ALLEN, J.A. Ornithological Notes from the West. < Am. Nat., 1872, 
pp. 263-275, 342-351, 394-404, 
These articles contain a summary of a paper in Bull. Mus. C. Z., iii, pp. 113-183. 
1872, A[LLEN], J. A. Birds of Kansas. < Am, Nat., vi, 1872, pp. 359, 360. 

A review of F. H. Snow’s Birds of Kansas (8vo, 1872, pp. 8). 

1872. A[LLEN], J. A. Ornithological Works in Prospect. < Am. Nat., vi, 
1872, pp. 478-482. 

Anticipatory notices of E.Coues’s Key to North American Birds, S. ¥. Baird,. 
T. M. Brewer, and R. Ridgway’s History of North American Birds, and C. J. 
Maynard's Birds of Florida. 

1872. A[LLEN], J. A. Notes on the Natural History of Fort Macon, N. C., 
and Vicinity. <( Am. Nat., vi, 1872, pp. 546-549. 

An extended review of E. Coues’s paper, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sct. Phila., 1871, 
pp. 12-49, 120-148. 

1872. A[LLEN], J. A. The Birds of the Tres Marias and Socorro Islands.. 
< Am. Nat., vi, 1872, pp. 681, 682. 

A review of A.J. Grayson, ed. G. N. Lawrence, Proc. Boston Soe. Nat. Hist., 
xiv, 1872, pp. 261-303. 

1872, A[LLEN],J.A. Birds of Kansas. < Am. Nat., vi, 1872, p. 765. 

A favorable notice of the second edition of F. H. Snow's List of Kansas Birds 
(8v0, pp. 16, Oct., 1872). 

1872. ALLEN, J.A. Notes of an Ornithological Reconnoissance of Portions 
of Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah. < Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., 
iii, No. 6, July, 1872, pp. 113-183. (Also sep. pamph.) 

After general introductory, the author gives:—1. List of Birds observed at Fort 
Leavenworth and Topeka, Kansas, spring of 1872 (121 spp.); 2. At Fort Hays, 
Kansas, May-July, 1871 (61 spp.); 3. In Northwestern Kansas, Dec., 1871, Jan., 
1872 (25 spp.); 4. At Cheyenne, Wyoming, Aug.,1871 (41 spp.); 5. In Colorado, 
July-August, 1871 (81 spp.); 6. In South Park, Colorado, July, 1871 (54 spp.); 7. 
On Mount Lincoln, Colorado, July, 1871 (36 spp.) ; 8. Ogden, Utah, Sept.-Oct., 1871 
(137 spp.); 9. General Summary or Combination of all the Observations (228 spp.). 


44BC 
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1872. ALLEN, J. A—Continued. 
Besides the extended field-notes, there is much critical annotation. The article 
is very complete, and highly interesting from its bearing on general questions. 
1872, ALLEN, J. A. [On Geographical Variation in Mammals and Birds.] 
< Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., xv, 1872, pp. 156-159. 
1872. ALLEN, J. A. Geographical Variation in North American Birds. 
< Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., xv, 1872, pp. 212-219. 
In amplification of a previous verbal communication. 
1872. [ANon.] Some Western pene < Am. Sportsman, ii, ae pp. 50, 51. 
Biographical notices of Cup i pide, Pedicecetes phasianellus, Corvus 
corax, Steganopus wilsoni, and pe canadensis. 
1872. B[REWER], T. M., ALLEN], J. A.,and Snow, F.H. Prof. Snow’s List 
of Kansas Birds. < Am. Nat., vi, Aug., 1872, pp. 482-484. 
T. M. Brewer's observations on F. H. Snow's List, with implied ref.to J. A. 
Allen’s former critique (tom. cit, p. 359), J. A. Allen’s rejoinder, and the author’s 


addition to his List of 45 spp., upon information received from S. F. Baird and J. 
A. Allen. 


1872. Brewster, W. Birds new to Massachusetts Fauna. < Am. Nat., vi, 
1872, pp. 306, 307. 
Of the 6 spp. given, one, Tringa bairdi, is now to Massachusetts. 
1872. Brunin, T. A. Unsere gefiederten Wintergiste. < Zool. Gart., xiii, 
1872, pp. 157, 158. 
Brief desultory remarks on about 20 spp. of the winter birds of Wisconsin. 
1872. Brunin, T.A. Zur nordamerikanischen Vogelsprache. < Zool. Gart., 
xiii, 1872, pp. 187, 188, 
Phonetic word-rendering of the notes of some half dozen Wisconsin birda. 
1872. Bruun, T. A. Ankunft von Végeln. < Zool. Gart., xiii, 1872, pp. 
221, 222, 

Unimportant note on 3 spp. of Wisconsin birds. 

1872. Burroueus, J. Birds’ nesting. < Appletons’ Journ., viii, July, 1872, 
p. 41. 

1872. Cooks, JosHua. Autumn Game on the Prairies. < Scribner's Monthly, 
iv, 1872, pp. 697-705, 7 woodce. 

1872. Corr, E. D. Synopsis of the extinct Batrachia, Reptilia, and Aves of 
North America. < Tr. Am. Philos. Soc., xiv, pp. 1-250, pli. i-xiv. 

Meleagris superbus, p. 239; Sula loxostyla, p. 236, spp. nn. 

1€72. Cours, E. Key | to| North American Birds: | containing a concise 
account of every species of | living and fossil Bird | at present 
known from the continent north of the Mexican | and United States 
Boundary. | Illustrated by 6 steel plates, and upwards of 250 
woodcuts. | By | Elliott Coues, | Assistant Surgeon United States 
Army. | — | Salem: Naturalists’ Agency. | New York: Dodd and 
Mead. | Boston: | Estes and Lauriat. | 1872. 1 vol.imp.8vo. 4p. 
lL, pp. 361 + 11,, pl. 6, figg. 238. (Pub. Oct., 1872.) 

Designed as a manual or text-book of the birds of North America, and claim- 
ing to be an exponent of late views on classification and nomenclature. The 
introductory part gives a general account of the structure, and more particu- 
larly the external characters, of birds, with special reference to their classifica- 
tion, and an explanation of the technical terms usually employed in description. 
An artificial ‘‘Key” or analysis of the North American genera follows, pre- 
pared upon a plan found practically useful in botany, but seldom applied to 
zoology, whereby a specimen may be readily referred to its proper place. The 
body of the work consists of brief diagnoses of the North American species, 
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1872. Cours, E.—Continued. 
with references to a few leading authorities; the families and higher groups 
being also characterized. The work introduces the first decided changes that 
were made in the’ nomenclature of the North American species since 1858, 
mainly by the recognition as geographical races of a great many previously 
accredited species. It also contains the first systematic account ever given of 
the fossil species, prepared under the revision of Prof.0.C. Marsh. The plates 
illustrate details of external form. The woodcuts, of miscellaneous character, 
are, with some exceptions, very poorly executed, adding little to the value, and 
detracting from the general appearance of the work. 
Of. Nature, May 8, 1873; Saturday Review, Feb. 22, 1873; Atlantic Monthly, 
, 1873; American Sportsman, Nov. 22, 1873; Nation, Apr. —, 1873; Ports- 
mouth Journal, Apr. 26, 1873; Independent, Mar. 13, 1873; Army and Navy 
Journal, Nov. 30, 1872, Mar. 15, 1873; Golden Age, July 5, 1873, and Sept. 7, 14, 21, 
1872; Literary Bulletin, Oct. and Nov., 1872; Am. Nat., vi, 1873, pp. 478, 479; Zool. 
Ree, for 1872, p. 33; Am. Journ. Sci., v, 1873, pp. 314,315; Pop. Sci. Monthly, 1873, 
p. 751; Turf, Field and Farm, Mar. 6,1874; Forest and Stream, Jan. 29, 1874, Mar. 
12, 26,1874; Field and Stream, Apr. 4, 1874. 


1872. Finscu,O. Zur Ornithologie Nordwest-Amerikas. < Abhand. Naturw. 
Ver. Brem., iii, 1872, pp. 17-86. 

Sehr wichtig; behandelt 113 Arten der Végel Alaska’s, einschliesslich der- 
jenigen von Kittlitz, Baird, Dall und Bannister; nebst Beschreibungen, Mes- 
sungen, Synonymik und Kritik; auch ein genaues Verzeichniss der nicht pub- 
lizirten Kupfertafeln Brandt’s, die derselbe als eine Fortsetzung zu Pallas’ 
Zoograph. Rosso-As. vorbereitete. 


1872. Grayson, A. J. On the Physical Geography and Natnral History of 
the Islands of the Tres Marias and of Socorro, off the Western Coast 
of Mexico. < Proc, Boston Soc, Nat, Hist., xiv, 1872, pp. 261-302. 
Edited by G.N. Lawrence. Of birds of Tres Marias, 52 spp., treated with ex- 
tended field-notes of habits—Haliplana fuliginosa var. crissalis Baird, MSS., p. 
285. Of Socorro Island birds, 14 spp. The article also includes a personal nar- 
rative, with much allusion to ornithology. Of. Am. Nat., vi, 1872, p. 6x1. 


1872. HoLpEeNn, C. H. Notes on the Birds of Wyoming and Colorado Terri- 
tories. By C. H. Holden, Jr.; with additional Memoranda by C. 

E. Aiken. < Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., xv, 1872, pp. 193-210. 
Edited by T. M. Brewer, who neglected to discriminate properly between the 


two categories of species, or to preserve indications of locality. 142 spp., fully 
annotated. First appearance of Junco hyemalis var. aikeni, n. v., p. 201, no descr. 


1872. Marsu, O.C. Discovery of a remarkable Fossil Bird [Hesperornis 
regalis]. <( Am. Journ. Sci., iii, 1872, pp. 56, 57. 


1872. MarsH, O. C. Notice of some New Tertiary and Post-Tertiary Birds. 
< Am. Journ. Sci., iv, 1872, pp. 256-262. 
Aletornis (g. un.) nobilis, A. perma, p. 256; A. venustus, p.257; A. gracilis, A. 
bellus, p. 258; Uintornis (g. n.) lucaris, Oatarractes afinis, p. 259; Meleagris altus, 
p. 260; M. celer, Grus proavus, p. 261, spp. nn. 


1872. Marsu, O. C. [Ichthyornis dispar.] < dm. Journ. Sci. and Arts, 3d 
ser., iv, p. 344. 


1872. Marsu, O. C. Preliminary Description of Hesperornis regalis, with 
Notices of four other new Species of Cretaceous Birds. < Am. 
Journ. Sci., iii, 1872, pp. 360-865. 
Hesperornis regalis, “‘g. sp. u.” (but already noticed, tom. cit., p. 56), p. 360; Gra- 
culavus (g. 0.) velow, p. 363; @. pumilus, G. anceps, p. 364; Paleotringa vagans, p. 
365, spp. nn. 
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1872. Marsu, O. C. Discovery of a remarkable Fossil Bird [Hesperornis 

tegalis]. <( Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., (4), ix, 1872, p. 326. 
From Silliman’s Journ., Jan., 1872, pp. 56, 57. ; 

1872. Marsu, O. C. Description of Hesperornis regalis, with notices of four 
other new Species of Cretaceous Birds. < Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., (4), 
x, 1872, pp. 212-217. 

From Am. Journ. Sci., 0. 8., iii, May, 1872, pp. 360-365. 

1872. MaynarD, C.J. A Catalogue of the Birds of Coos Co., N. H., and Ox- 
ford Co., Me., with annotations relative to the breeding habits, 
migrations, etc. By C.J Maynard. With Notes by Wm. Brewster. 
<_ Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., xiv, for Oct., 1871, pub. 1872, pp. 
356-385. 

164 spp., very fally annotated, with field-notes of habits, movements, etc. 

1872, ReinuarRDT, J. Et Tilleg til Grénlands Fuglefauna. < Notiser Sdllsk. 
pro Fn. et Fl. Fenn. Forh., 1872, pp. 132-134. 

Pandion hatiaétus, Botaurus stellaris. 

1872. ReEmnHARDT, J. Et Tilleg til Grénlands Fuglefauna. < Vid. Medd., 
1872, pp. 132-134. 

Adds Pandion haliaétus and Botaurus stellaris, bringing the number up to 125, 
inclusive of 56 stragglers. 

1872. Rrpaway, R. New Birds in Southern Illinois. < Am. Nat., vi, 1872, 
pp. 430, 431. 

Vireo belli, Peucea estivalis, Cyanospiza ciris, Asturina plagiata, and Faleo 
mexicanus—five additions to fauna of the State. 


1872. Ross, A.M. A Classified Catalogue of the Birds of Canada. Toronto. 
18.2. 8vo. pp.9. 


Not seen—said to be a mere list of names. 


1872. Snow, F. H. Catalogue of the Birds of Kansas. <(Kansas Educa- 
tional Journal (newspaper—since dead) for April, 1872. Also, a few 
separate copies, supposed to be perfect reprint, for private distri- 
bution, pp. 8, 1872. 

An annotated list, defective and replete with typographical errors, of 239 spp., 
the breeders marked by an asterisk. This, which may be called the first edition, 
was the one severely criticised by J. A. Allen, and inconsiderately defended by 
T. M. Brewer, Am. Nat., vi, pp. 359, 482. One good result of the criticism was the 
almost immediate addition by the author of 45 spp. to the list, in Am. Nat., vi, 
pp. 484, 485, and the issue of a second edition, as follows :— 


1872, Snow, F.H. A Catalogue | of the | Birds of Kansas | contributed to 
the | Kansas Academy of Science | by | Frank H. Snow, | Professor 
of Natural History and Meteorology, in the University | of Kansas, 
at Lawrence. {| — | Second Edition, | October, 1872. | — | Kansas 
City: | Bulletin Steam Book and Job Printers and Engravers. | 1872. 
Small 8vo pamph., tinted paper. pp. 16. 

282 spp., annotated as in the 1st ed., but with 45 additions and one subtraction, 
and the serious typographical blunders of the original corrected. This was the 
original shape of the 2d ed., published independently by the author; it was 
immediately communicated to the Kansas Academy of Science, and reprinted in 
the Transactions of that body. See 1873, Snow, F. H. 


1872, Trippr, T. M. Birds Found Breeding in the Catskill Mountains. 
<Am. Nat., vi, 1872, pp. 47, 48. 
Tspp. of Oscines, with a note on Petrochelidon lunifrons. 
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1872-73. Ripaway, R. On the relation between Color and Geographical Dis- 
tribution in Birds, as illustrated in Melanism and Hyperchromism. 
<Am, Journ, Sci., iv, Dec., 1872, pp. 454-460; v, Jan., 1873, pp. 39-44. 

Myiodioctes pusillus var. pileolata, p.457; Helminthophaga celata var. lutescens, 
p. 457; Geothlypis poliocephala var. caninucha, p. 459; Cardinalis virginianus var. 
coccineus (descr. nulla), p.39; Cyanura stelleri var. frontalis, p. 43, un.varr. Of. 
Cours, Am. Nat., vii, July, 1873, pp. 415-418; Ripeway, Am. Nat., vii, Sept., 1873, 
pp. 548-555. 

1872-78. MayNnarD, C. J. The | Birds of Florida: | containing | original de- 
scriptions of upwards of Two hundred and fifty species, | with notes 
on their habits, etec., | by C.J. Maynard. | With five [mut.] plates 
drawn and colored from nature. | By Helen S. Farley. | — | Part One 
[mut. mut.]. | — | Salem: | Naturalists Agency [mut. mut.]. | 1872 
[-1878]. 4to. Part One, 1872, pp. 1-32, pl. i. Part Two, 1873, pp. 
33-64. Part Three, Ipswich, Mass., C. J. Maynard, 1874, pp. 65-88, pl. 
ii. Part Four, title changed to The | Birds | of | Florida | with the | 
Water and Game | Birds | of | Eastern North America, | by C.J. 
Maynard. | — | Illustrated. | C. A. Walker, Boston. | — | C. J. May- 
nard & Co., | Newtonville, Mass. | 1878. pp. 89-112, pl. [iii] ; pub. 
May, 1878. Part Five, July, 187&, pp. 113-136, pll.iv,v. Part Six, 
Sept., 1878, pp. 187- —, pl. vi. 

A prospectus, issued in 1872, contained 8 pp. of letter-press on Rostrhamus 
sociabilis, with pl.iof same. New prospectus with Part Four, 1878.—P1. ii, Pho- 
nipara zena; pl. [iii], Passerculus princeps ; pl. iv, Pipilo leucopsis (= P. allent 
Coues); pl. v, 4 dromus Ll (= A. maritimus var. nigrescens 
Ridgw.); pl. vi, 23 figs. of anatomical and other details; pl. vii, 66 figs. of eggs. 

Publication continues ; a later prospectus, issued with Part Four when the 
work was resumed, announces completion in 15 parts, of about 400 pp. ; perma- 
nent title may differ from each of the above cover-titles. The above six parts 
carry the subject nearly through Oscines—into Corvidw. The work isa systew- 
atic treatise, thus far with brief technic, partly anatomical, and much new and 
interesting biograpby from original investigations. 

1873, Apams, A.L. Field and Forest Rambles, with Notes and Observations 
on the Natural History of Eastern Canada. London, 1873. 8vo. 
pp. 333. 

Not seen—said to contain an account of the birds of New Brunswick, a list of 
which is given in the Appendix, pp. 296-302. 

1873. AIKEN, C.E. A Glimpse at Colorado and its Birds, <Am, Nat., vii, 
1873, pp. 13-16. 

Field-notes on a few species of Oscines. 

1873. A[tLEN], J. A. The Birds of Florida. < Am. Nat., vii, 1873, pp. 
165, 166. 

A review of Part I of C.J. Maynard’s work of that name (4to, Salem, 1872). 

1873. A[tLEN], J.A. A Text Book of North American Ornithology. < Am. 
Nat., vii, 1873, pp. 308, 309. 

A review of E. Cougs’s Key to North American Birds. 

1873. [ANoN.] Taming Birds. < Am. Sportsman, ii, 1873, p. 59. 

Note of a lady in Florida taming the wild birds about her house. 

1873. [ANoN.] The Birds of April. < Am. Sportsman, ii, 1873, p. 104. 

Quoted from The Atlantic Monthly. 

1873. [ANoN.] The Importation of Foreign Birds. < Am. Sportsman, ii, 
1873, p. 137. 

1873. [ANow.] “Key to North American Birds.” < Am. Sportsman, iii, 
1873, p. 113, fig. 1. 

Being a review of E. CovEs’s Key to North American Birds. 
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1873. [ANon.] Rail or Ortolan. < Am. Sportsman, iii, 1873, p. 141. 
Dolichonyz oryzivorus and Porzana carolina known as “Ortolans”’’, but shown 
to be distinct from the true Ortolan (Emberiza hortulana). 


1873. [ANoNn.] [Birds of Florida.] < Am. Sportsman, iii, 1873, p. 165; see, 
also, iv, 1874, p. 41. 
Advance notice of C. J. MAYNARD’s Birds of Florida. 


1873. [Anon.] The Birds of Florida. < Forest and Stream, i, Oct. 16, 1873, 
p. 158. : 
Review of first two parts of The Birds of Florida, by C.J. Maynard. 


1873. [ANoNn.] [Instances of albinism.] <( Forest and Stream, i, Dec. 4, 
1873, p. 263. 


1873. [ANon.—Ha.iock, C.] Migrations of Birds and the Telegraph. 
< Forest and Stream, i, Dec. 24, 1873, p. 312. 


1873. [ANON.] Introduction of European Birds in the United States for 
Economie Purposes. < Zoologist, 2d ser., viii, 1873, p. 3696. 
From Nature, Aug. 14, 1873. 


1873. Barrp, 8. F., and Ripeway, R. On some new Forms of American 
Birds. < Bull. Essex Inst., v, No. 12, Dec., 1873, pp. 197-201. 
‘Continued from the October number of the American Naturalist, vii, 1873.” 
We have here the original preliminary notices, published to secure priority, of 
various spp. ostensibly described as new in the History of North American Birds, 
which appeared very shortly afterward. The paper was prepared by the junior 
author, and the following new names are his, with three exceptions :—Leucosticte 
tephrocotis var. australis Allen, Ammodromus maritimus var. nigrescens, Zono- 
trichia leucophrys var. intermedia, Poospiza belli var. nevadensis, Dolichonyx ory- 
zivorus var. albinucha, p.198 ; Perisoreus canadensis var. capitalis Bd., P. cana- 
densis var. obscurus, Cyanocitta ultramarina var. arizone, O. floridana var. sumi- 
ckrasti, Canace obscura var. fuliginosa, Cupidonia cupido var. pallidicincta, p. 199; 
Strix fl var. guatemale, Syrnium nebul var. sartorii, Scops asio var. 
Aoridanus, 8. asio var.enano Lawr., MS., p.200; Falco communis var. pealei, F. 
barius var. suckleyi, p. 201.—See 1873, RipGway, R. 


1873. Batty, J.H. The U. S. Geological Survey. < Forest and Stream, i, 
Aug. 28, 1873, p. 35. 
Some rare birds of Colorado. 
1873. BREWER, T. M. The Avifauna of Colorado. < Am. Nat., vii, 1873, 
pp. 631, 632, 
Reply to E. Coues’s criticism of his editorship of the paper on this subject, 
Proc. Bost. Soc., xv, 1872, pp. 193-210.—See 1872, Houpen, C. H. 


1873. BrEweER, T.M. Description of some Nests and Eggs of Arizona Birds. 
< Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., xvi, 1873, pp. 106-111. 
From Lieut. ©. Bendire’s collection. 14 spp., several described for the first 
time. For ‘‘ Myiadestes townsendii’’ read Pheenopepla nitens ; for ‘‘Carpodacus 
cassinii” read 0. frontalis. Cf. Cougs, Am. Nat., viii, Sept., 1874, p. 542. 


1873, Brugin, T. A. Zoologische Mittheilungen aus Wisconsin. < Zool. 
Gart., xiv, 1875, pp. 431, 432. 
Mentions a very few birds. 
1873. Cougs, E, A | Check List | of | North American Birds. | — | By | El- 
liott Coues. | — | Salem. | Naturalists’ Agency. | 1873. 8vo pamph. 
2 p.1l., pp. 1-137 + 211. 


The body of the list was printed, and some early copies were distributed, in 
Dec., 1873; but its full publication was held over until 1874, to insert in an ap- 
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1873. Cours, E.—Continued. 

pendix some species then about being published. It is issued in two forms; 
one, as separate pamphlet, with title as above; the other, as forming the latter 
half, separately paged, of the same author’s Field Ornithology (1874). The spe- 
cies are numbered consecutively from 1 to 635, the numerous ‘varieties not 
being numbered, excepting when a variety is the only North American repre- 
sentative of a species. The fossil spp. are 29in number. The List contains a 
very few species discovered since the author's Key to North American Birds 
was published; otherwise, the arrangement and nomenclature are identical with 
those of that work. Various additions and corrections, however, are given in 
the appendix. The names are printed only on one side of the page, to leave 
room for MS. notes and in order that the List may be cut up for labelling pur- 
poses if desired. 


. 


1873. Cours, E. Report |on the | Prybilov Group, or Seal Islands, of 
Alaska. | By | Henry W. Elliott, | Assistant Agent Treasury De- 
partment. | — | Washington : | Government Printing Office. | 1873. 
1 vol. oblong 4to (bound to open portfolio-wise, size of type-bed 
5% X 8% inches), not paged, 48 full-page photographic illustrations, 
2 woodee. > Appendix. Ornithology of the Prybilov Islands. 
By Dr. Elliott Coues, U.S. A. 

The ornithological portion, based on Mr. Elliott’s MSS. and collections, con- 
sists of a formal treatise on the birds of the island, with considerable synonymy 
and other techuicality, but with special reference to the habits of the species. 
Tringa ptilocnemis (nota, sub T. ‘‘crassirostris”’), sp.n. The article is literally 
reprinted in Elliott’s ‘‘A Report upon the Condition of Affairs in the Territory 
of Alaska” (8vo, Washington, 1875). A digest of the zoological matter, includ- 
ing the ornithology, with some extraneous matter, was published by J. E. Hart- 
ing (8vo, London, 1874, from letters to The Field newspaper). The original 
edition is very scarce, fetching $50 to $75. The impression was of only 125 
copies, ‘75 to the Secretary of the Treasury, 50 to the Library of Congress,” 
and the types were distributed without stereotyping. The work was never’in 
the trade, the few copies purchasable mainly coming from a very particular 
source, The 8vo reprint of the ornithology is the same as the original, e. & 0. e. 


1873. CLovres],E. New England Ornithology. < 4m. Nat., vii, 1873, pp. 


42, 43. 
A review of C. J. Maynard’s paper, Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., xiv, 1872, pp. 
356-385, g. v. 
1873. CLours],E. Ornithology of the West. < Am. Nat., vii, 1873, pp. 
221-223, 


A review of J. A. Allen’s paper, Bull. Mfus. Comp. Zool., iii, 1872, pp. 113-183. 


1873. Cours, E. Some United States Birds, New to Science, and other 
Things Ornithological. < Am. Nat., vii, 1873, pp. 321-331, figg. 65-70. 


Based on MSS. and collections of C. Bendire. Peucewa carpalis, p. 322; Harpo- 
rhynchus bendirei, p. 330, spp. nn., with field-notes on a dozen or more species, 
and a sketch of the genus Harporhynchus, with figg. of heads of 6 spp. 


1873. C[ovrs], E. New Avian Subclass [Odontornithes]. < Am. Nat., vii, 
1873, p. 364. 
Of. Mansy, tom. cit., 115; Am. Journ. Sct., Feb., 1873. 


1873. CLovurs], E. Color-variation in Birds Dependent upon Climatic Influ- 
ences. <Am. Nat., vii, July, 1873, pp. 415-418. 
A criticism of R. Ridgway’s paper on this subject, Am. Journ. Sci., iv, 1872, pp. 
454460, and v, 1873, pp. 39-44, g. v. 
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C[ovss], E. Late Local Lists. <Am. Nat., vii, 1873, pp. 418-421. 
Reviews of W.H. Dall, Proc. Cala. Acad., Feb , 1873; and of C.J. Holden, Jr., 
and C. E. Aiken, ed. T. M. Brewer, Proc. Boston Soc., xv, 1872, p. 193, and of W. 
D. Scott, ibid., p. 219. : 

Cougs, E. Notes op Two little-known Birds of the United States. 
< Am. Nat., vii, Nov., 1873, pp. 695-697. 

Field observations on Centronyx bairdi and Neocorys spraguii. 

Cougs, E. Specimens of Bird Architecture. <(Am. Sportsman, iii, 
1873, pp. 129, 245, 313; iv, p. 19. 

Nests of Icterus baltimore, Oinclus mexi , Oheetura pelasgia, and the group 
of burrow-nesters. 

Dat, W.H. Notes on the Avifauna of the Aleutian Islands, from 
Unalashka Eastward. <Proe. California Acad. Nat. Sci., v, April, 
1873 (pub. in advance separately with different pagination, Feb., 
1873), pp. 25-35. 

Field-notes on 54 spp., chiefly water birds. See 1874, DaLL, W. H. 

Epitors. The Game Birds of the Northwest [United States]. < Am. 
Nat., vii, 1873, pp. 314, 315. 

Notice of a circular on this subject distributed by E. Coues to officers of the 
U.S. Army, calling for information. 

Finscu, O. [Reisebericht iiber Nord-Amerika.] < J. /. O., 1873, pp. 

458-460. 


GENTRY, T.G. [On the molestation of certain Birds by Sciurus hud- 
sonius.] <(Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., xxv, 1873, pp. 101, 102. 
Herrick, Harotp. A partial Catalogue of the Birds of Grand 


Menan, N.B. < Bull. Essex Inst., v, No. 2, Mar., 1873, pp. 28-41. 
194 spp., fully annotated. 


Lockwoop,8. Our native Birds [i.e. of the United States] acquiring 
new habits. < Pop. Sci. Monthly, Mar., 1873, p. 633. 


Marsu, O.C. Notice of a new Species of Ichthyornis [I. celer]. <Am. 
Journ. Sci., v, 1873, p. 74. 
Afterward made the basis of the genus Apatornis. 


Marsu, 0.C. On a New Subclass of Fossil Birds (Odontornithes). 
<dm. Journ. Sci., v, 1873, App., pp. 161-163. 
Based on Ichthyornis dispar. The former Ichthyornis celer of Marsh is made 
the type of a new genus, Apatornis, p. 162. 


Marsu,0.C. Fossil Birds from the Cretaceous of North America. 
<Am. Journ, Sci., v, 1873, pp. 229, 230. 
List from Cours’s Key to N. Am. Birds, with additions to date,13 spp. Gracu- 
lavus agilis, p. 230, sp. n. 
MarsuH, 0.C. Notice of a New and Remarkable Fossil Bird [Ichthy- 
ornis dispar]. <Am. Nat., vii, 1873, p. 50. 
Editorial extract from Am. Journ. Sci. 
Marsu,0.C. On a New Sub-class of Fossil Birds (Odontornithes). 
<Am. Nat., vii, 1873, pp. 115-117. 
Reprinted from Am. Journ. Sci. for Feb., 1873, pp. 161-163. 
MaynarpD, C. J. The Strange and Rare Birds of North America. 
<Am, Sportsman, ii, 1873, p.155; iii, 1873, pp. 10, 36, 66, 115. 
Plotus anhinga, Sula bassana, Utamania torda, Tachypetes aquilus, Uria troile, 
Larus tridactylus. 
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1873. Merriam, C.H. Report on the Mammals and Birds of the Expedi- 
tion [Hayden’s, of 1872, which surveyed portions of Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, and Utah]. < Sixth Annual Rep. U.S. Geological Survey 
of the Territories for 1872, 1873, pp. 661-715. 

Birds at pp. 670-715. A systematic list of the species, with tables of speci- 
mens procured, annotated extensively with field-notes, to p. 704. Follows a 
similar article on the nests and eggs collected, to p. 712. Succeeded by separate 
nominal lists of species found in Idaho and Wyoming respectively, pp. 712, 713. 
Concluded with a compiled nominal list of all the species known to occur in 
Utah, 176 in number. The determinations are understood to have been made 
under Smithsonian supervision. 


1873. MONTEBELLO, G. DE. Sur quelques animaux de Amérique du Nord. 
Extrait d’une lettre adressée & M,. A. Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire. 
< Bull. Soc. Acclim., 2° sér., x, 1873, pp. 381-384. 
Traite presque entiérement de divers Oiseaux, Tetrao cupido, T. umbellus, 
Meleagris, Ortyx, quelques échassiers et canartls. 
1873. N[EwcomB], R. L. [Rare birds on the Massachusetts coast. ] 
< Forest and Stream, i, Dec. 11, 1873, p. 278. 


1873. Purpiz, H.A. Notes on some of the Rarer Birds of Massachusetts. 
< Am. Nat., vii, 1873, pp. 692, 693. 
Mention of about 25 spp. 


1873. RipGway, R. The Prairie Birds of Southern Illinois. < Am. Nat., 
vii, 1873, pp. 195-203. 
95 spp. observed in two visits; about 140, of which 25 are water birds, breed 
in the locality. 
1873, Ripaway, R. The Relation between the Color and the Geographical 
Distribution of Birds. <( Am. Nat., vii, Sept., 1873, pp. 548-555. 
Chiefly controversial, being a rejoinder to E. Coues’s criticism, op. cit., pp. 415- 
418, of the paper in Am. Jour. Sci., iv, 1872, pp. 454-460; v, Jan., 1873, pp. 39-44, 
q- v. 
1873, Ripaway, R. On some New Forms of [chiefly North] American 
Birds. < Am. Nat., vii, Oct., 1873, pp. 602-619. 
Catherpes mexicanus var. conspersus, p. 603; Helminthophaga celata var. lute:cens, 
p. 606 ; Dendroica vieillotii var. bryanti, p. 606; Dendroica dominica var. albilora 
“Baird”, p.606; Dendroica gracie var. decora, p. 608; Mytodioctes pusillus var. 
pileolata (ex Pallas), p. 608; Collurio ludovicianus var. robustus “ Baird” [= ele- 
gans Bd., nec Sw.], p. 609; Certhiola newtoni “ Baird”, p. 611; O. caboti, 0. barba- 
densis, OC. frontalis Baird, p. 612; Junco aikeni, p. 613 [in type before, but not 
described, from Ridgway’s MSS., Pr. Bost. Soc., xv, 1872, p. 201]; Peuccea cesti- 
valis var. arizone, p. 616, are the new species or varieties. Analytical synopses 
of Certhiola, Junco, and Oardinalis are introduced, the former being by S. F. Baird. 
—These novelties are those then about to appear in the Hist. N. A. Birds, the 
notices being anticipatory, to secure priority ; the article is virtually continued in 
Bull. Essex Inst., v, Dec., 1873, pp. 197-201. See 1873, Barnp, S. F., and Ripe- 
way, R. 
1873. Ripaway, R. Notes on the Bird-fauna of the Salt Lake Valley and 
the adjacent portions of the Wahsatch Mountains. < Bull. Hssex 
Inst., v, No. 11, Nov., 1873, pp. 168-173, 
Based on the same material that was afterward fully elaborated in Clarence 
King’s Report of the Survey of the Fortieth Parallel. See 1877, same author. 


1873. RipGway, R. The Birds of Colorado. < Bull. Essex Inst., v, No. 11, 


Nov., 1878, pp. 174-195. 
An elaborate paper, giving a réswmé of our present knowledge. 1. Eastern 
species found in Colorado, 30, 2. Others found at more western points, not yet 
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Riweway, R.—Continued. 
detected in Colorado, 15. 3. Species of the southern border of the United States 
found in Colorado, 10. Western species found in Colorado not occurring in cor- 
responding latitudes in the Great Basin, 5. Complete catalogue of Colorado 
birds, distinguishing the breeders, and indicating their range in the breeding 
season, 243 spp. Critical notes on sundry spp., pp. 189-195. 


Ripeway, R. The grouse and quails of North America. Discussed 
in relation to their variation with habitat. <( Forest and Stream, i, 
Dee. 18, 1873, p. 289. 


. Ripeway, R. The Relation between the Colour and Geographical 


Distribution of Birds. <( Zoologist, 2d ser., viii, 1873, pp. 3790-3797. 
Reprinted from the American Naturalist, Sept., 1873, pp. 548-555, q. v. 


Scott, W.D. Partial List of the Summer Birds of Kanawha County, 
West Virginia; with Annotations. < Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., 
xv, 1873, pp. 219-227. 


86 species. 


“Snap SHor.” Quail vs. Partridge—Esquimaux Curlew. < Am. 
Sportsman, iii, 1873, p.11. See, also, p. 106. 
Inquiries concerning proper name of Ortyx virginiana, answered by Prof.S. 
F. Baird..—Numenius borealis breeds in Wyoming. 


Snow, F. H. Harlan’s Hawk and the Mexican Cormorant. < Am. 
Nat., vii, 1873, pp. 172, 173. 
The birds named Harlan’s Hawk and Florida Cormorant in his catalogue of 
Kansas birds prove, upon examination by S. F. Baird, to be Buteo harlant indeed, 
but Graculus mexicanus instead of G. floridanus. 


Snow, F. H. Catalogue of the Birds of Kansas. < Trans. Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture (comprising Trans. Kans. Acad. Sci.) for 
1872, April, 1873, pp. 375-386. Also, a few separate oversheets, re- 
paged, pp. 12. 

The only change from the previous ‘second edition” (of which this is a re- 
print) is at No. 41, by insertion of Colaptes mexicanus ; O. hybridus, No. 41 of 2d 
ed., being reduced to No. 40", 282 spp.; to this state of the list additions were 
made in 1874, q. v. 


TRIPPE, T.M. The Irregular Migrations of Birds. < Am. Nat., vii, 
1873, pp. 389-394, 
On some of the causes of disturbances in the movements of birds, with refer- 
ence to North American spp. 


Trippe, T.M. Ornithological Queries. < Am. Nat., vii, 1873, p. 498. 
Asks for information on the geographical distribution of 9 N. Am. birds. 


Triprr, T. M. Notes on the Birds of Southern Iowa. < Proc. Boston 
Soc. Nat. Hist., xv, 1873, pp. 229-242. 


162 spp., annotated with many interesting observations. 


VERRILL, A. E, Key to North American Birds. ... By Dr. Elliott 
Coues, U.S.A. < Am. Journ, Sci., v, 1873, pp. 314, 315. 
Review of the work of that name. 


“VETERAN.” Our Game Birds. < Am. Sportsman, ii, 1873, p. 170 (see, 
also, iii, 1873, p. 11); iii, 1873, pp. 6, 124, 326. 
On Numeniue borealis, Charadrius marmoratus (i. ©. O. fuluus var. virginica), 


17, 


Meleagris gallopavo, Cygnus buccinator, ete. 
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“ Avaska,” [H. W. ExtioTt.] A Ton of Bird’s Eggs Picked up in an 
Hour. < Am. Sportsman, iv, 1874, p. 170. 
Visit to the breeding grounds of Laride, Graculide, etc., along the shores of 
Behring’s Strait. 
ALLEN, J. A. Laws of Geographical Variation in North American 
Mammals and Birds. < dm. Nat., viii, 1874, pp. 227-229. 
Chiefly controversial, with reference to E. Coues, op. cit., July, 1873, pp. 415-418, 
and R. Ridgway, ibid., Sept., 1873, pp. 548-555. 
ALLEN, J. A. Geographical Variation in North American Birds. 
< Am. Nat., viii, 1874, pp. 534-541. 
Reprinted from Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., xv, 1872, pp. 212-219. 


ALLEN, J. A. Notes on the Natural History of Portions of Dakota 
and Montana Territories, being the substance of a Report to the 
Secretary of War on the Collections made by the North Pacific Rail- 
road expedition of 1873, Gen. D. S. Stanley, Commander. < Proc. 
Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., xvii, 1874, pp. 33-86. Also separately published, 
8vo, Boston, 1874, pp. 1-61. 

III, Report on the Birds, pp. 44-68. 118 spp., fully annotated ; the list preceded 
by general considerations of the avifauna of the region, and several partial local 
lists. Animportant contribution. Cf. Zool. Rec. yor 1874, p. 31. 


A[LLEN],J. A. Field Ornithology. < Am Nat., viii, 1874, pp. 418-420. 
A review of E. Coues’s work of that name (8vo, Salem, 1874). 


[Anon.] [Birds of North America.] < Am. Sportsman, iii, 1874, 


pp. 229, 265. 
Notices of first four parts of Birds of North America, by Theodore Jasper. 
The second notice expresses opinions diametrically opposed to those of the first. 


[ANON. ] {A History of North American Birds.] <Am. Sportsman, 


iii, 1873-74, p.349. See, also, p. 412. 
Being a review of A History of North American Birds, by Baird, Brewer, and 
Ridgway, 4to, vols, I-III, Boston, 1874. 


[Anon.] [Field Ornithology.] < Am. Sportsman, iv, 1874, p. 25. 
. Review of Dr. Elliott Coues’s Field Ornithology, 8vo, Salem, 1874. 

[ANoN.] [Review of] An Annotated History of the Birds of Utah. 
By H. W. Henshaw. <( Am. Sportsman, iv, 1874, p. 235. 


[ANon.] [Painstaking persistence of Audubon.] < Am. Sportsman, 
iv, 1874, p. 394. 
Anecdote copied from Trenton (N. J.) State Gazette. 
[Anon.] American Wild-fowl Shooting, [etc.] < Am. Sportsman, 


v, Nov. 7, 1874, p. 89. 
Review of American Wildfowl Shooting, by Joseph W. Long, New York, 


1874, 12mo, pp. 285. 

[Anon.] [Food of various insectivorous birds, with remarks on 
the utility of Turdus migratorius and Corvus americanus.] < Am. 
Sportsman, v, Nov. 21, 1874, p. 124. 


[ANoN.] A new work on Ornithology. < Am. Sportsman, v, Dec. 5, 


1874, p. 145. 
Preliminary notice of CouEs’s Birds of the Northwest. 
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1874, [ANON.] The Birds of Notth America. < Forest and Stream, i, Jan. 1, 
1874, p, 333. See, also, p. 348. 
Review of The Birds of North America, by Theodore Jasper. 


1874. [ANON.] Key to North American Birds, [etc.] < Forest and Stream, i, 
Jan. 29, 1874, p. 398. 
Review of Key to North American Birds, by Dr. Elliott Coues, 8vo, Salem, 1873. 


1874, [ANON.] Field Ornithology. < Forest and Stream, ii, April 9, 1874, 
p. 141. 
Review of Field Ornithology, a Manual, etc., by Dr. Elliott Cones, 8vo, 
Salem, 1874. 


1874, [ANON.] History of North American Birds. < Forest and Stream, ii, 
April 30, 1874, p. 179. 
Review of vol. III of the History of North American Birds, by S. F. Baird, R. 
Ridgway, and T. M. Brewer. 


1874. [ANon.] The Introduction of Singing Birds into the Country [i. ¢., the 
United States]. < Forest and Stream, ii, June 4, 1874, p. 264. 
Account of labors of Cincinnati (Ohio) Acclimation Society. 


1874. [ANon.] Field Ornithology. < Forest and Stream, ii, July 2, 1874, 
p. 332, 
Review of Field Ornithology, by Elliott Coues, 8vo, Salem, 1874. 


1874. [ANON.] An Annotated List of the Birds of Utah. < Forest and 
Stream, ii, July 30, 1874, p. 387. 
Review of pamphlet (title as above), by H. W. Henshaw, 8vo, Salem, 1874. 


1874. [ANON.] Les Oiseaux Insectivores. < Naturaliste Canad., vi, 1874, pp. 
205-23 4, 250-253. 


1874. Bainp,S. F., BREWER, T.M.,and Ripeway,R. A | History | of | North 
American Birds | by | 8. F. Baird, T. M. Brewer, and R. Ridgway | 
Land Birds | Illustrated by 64 colored plates and 593 woodcuts | 
Volume I[-III]. | [Vignette.] | Boston | Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany |1874 3vols.sm.4to. Vol. I, pp. i-xxviii, 1-596, i-vi, cuts, 
and pll.i-xxvi. Vol. II, 3p. 11, pp. 1-590, i-vi, cuts, and pll. xxvii-lvi. 
Vol. III, 3 p.11., pp. 1-560, 1 1., i-xxviii, cuts, and pll. lvii-lxiv. 

The whole dates 1874, and appeared about December of that year. The work 
has not been completed by the vol. or vols.on the Water Birds. It is issued 
with plain or colored plates ; in some copies, the woodcuts in text are also colored. 
A considerable portion of the woodcuts are the same as those of Baird ed. 
Cooper's Ornithology of California, for which they were originally prepared ; 
most of the rest are original; but some,drawn by Wolf and engraved by 
Whymper, first published in ‘‘ British Birds and their Haunts", were furnished by 
the London Soc. for Diff. Christian Knowledge; and others, prepared for an ined. 
work on the birds of Germany, by Blasius, were obtained from Messrs. Vieweg & 
Sobn of Braunschweig. Nearly all the drawings of the full-length figures were 
made on wood by E.L.Sheppard of Philadelphia, while the heads were exe- 
cuted mostly by H. W. Elliott and R. Ridgway; both series were engraved by 
H. H. Nichols of Washington. The generic outlines (cuts in text) were drawn 
by A. L. Schéuborn and engraved by the Jewett process. ‘‘The technical or 
descriptive matter of the present work has been prepared by Messrs. Baird and 
Ridgway, that relating to the Raptores entirely by Mr. Ridgway ; and all the 
accounts of the habits of the species are from the pen of Dr. Brewer. In addi- 
tion to the matter supplied by these gentlemen, Professor Theodore N. Gill has 
furnished that portion of the Introduction defining the class of Birds as compared 
with other vertebrates ; while to Dr. Coues is to be given the entire credit for 
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1874, Barrp, 8. F., Brewer, T. M., and Ripaway, R.—Continued. 
the pages embracing the tables of Orders and Families, as well as for the Glos- 
sary beginning on page 535 of Vol. III.”—(E2tract from Preface.) 

For the biographies of the species, the most productive source of informa: 
tion ‘‘has been the great amount of manuscript contained in the archives of 
the Smithsonian Institution in the form of correspondence, elaborate reports, and 
the field notes of collectors and travellers, the use of which for the present work, 
has been libevally allowed by Professor Henry. By far the most important of 
these consist of notes made by the late Robert Kennicott in British America, 
and received from him and other gentlemen in the Hudson Bay Territory, who 
were brought intointimate relationship with the Smithsonian Institution through 
Mr. Kennicott’s efforts. ... Equally serviceable has been the information re- 
ceived from the region of the Yukon River and Alaska generally, including the 
Aleutian Islands, ...’’—(Preface.) In elaborating these materials, Dr. Brewer 
further supplements his own knowledge with information derived from the pub- 
lished notes of thenaturalists of the Pacific Railroad and other Western Surveys, 
and from the general literature of the subject, with less thorough digestion of 
these materials than might be desired. 

It has apparently been deemed advisable, in a work of this character, to reduce 
the synonymatic and bibliographical matter to its lowest terms. 

The technical matter (diagnostic and descriptive) is based, and for the most 
part derived, from Barrp’s B. N. A., 1858, and Review, 1864-66; the specitic char- 
acters, etc., being often directly transferred from those works to the present, with 
such addition or modification as might be required. To this statement is to be 
excepted the whole of Mr. Ridgway’s extensive monograph of the Raptores, and 
Prot. Baird's article on Certhiola, which latter apparently represents a before 
unpublished continuation of his Review; with the further and principal excep- 
tion of Mr. Ridgway’s numerous elaborate analytical tables, which include, as 
a rule, not only the N. Am. species, but also their Cent. and S. Am. allies, 

The classification and general arrangement accord in the main with those 
previously used by Baird; but the nomenclature and details of the handling of 
the birds are very different, numerous reputed species being reduced to ‘ vari- 
eties”’, according to the prevalent views of what is sometimes called in Eng- 
land the ‘‘ American School". The result in this regard agrees more closely 
with that exhibited in the present writer’s Key of 1872, Checklist of 1873, and 
B.N. W. of 1874. In addition to the various novel combinations of generic, specific, 
and varietal terms resulting from this, the following species or varieties are 
named as new; but most of them were actually published previously by Mr. 
Ridgway in the Amer. Nat., vii, 1873, pp. 602-619, and Bull. Essex Inst., v, 1873, 
pp. 197-201, gg. vv. :-— 

Vol. l.—Harporhynchus curvirostris var. palmeri R., p. 36; Oatherpes mexicanus 
var. conspersus R., p. 138; Helminthophaga ruficapilla varr. ocularis and gutturalis 
R., p.191; H. celata varr. lutescens and obscura R., p.192; Dendroica vieilloti var. 
bryanti R., p. 218; D. dominica var. albilora R., p. 220; D. gracie var. decora R., 
p. 220; Geothlypis poliocephala var. inucha N.., p. 296; Vireosylvia calidris var. 
barbadense R., p. 359; V. magister B., p. 359; Collurio ludovici var. robustus 
B., p. 413 (= elegans Bd., 1858-66) ; Oerthiola caboti, O. newtont B., p. 427; O. bar- 
badensis frontalis B., p. 428; Hesperiphona vespertina var. montana R., p. 449; 
Coturniculus passerinus var. perpallidus R., p. 549; Junco hyemalis var. aikeni R., 
p.579 (firat published by Aiken in Pr. Bost. Soc., 1872); Poospiza belli var. neva- 


densis R., p. 590. 

Vol. I1.—Melospiza melodia var. mexicana R., p. 18; Peuceea estivalis var. 
arizone R., p. 38; Hedymeles mel phalus var. capitalis R., p. 70; Cardinalis 
virginia var. ineus R., p. 99; Cyanurus stellert var. frontalis R., p. 272; 


Cyanoeitta californica var. sumichrasti R., p. 283; O. ultramarina var. sordida R., 
p. 284; Perisoreus canadensis var. obscurus R., p. 298; var. capitalis B., p. 298; 
Empidonaz brunneus R., p. 363 (= Empidochanes fuscus) ; E. axillaris R., p. 363 
(= Empid. atbigularis Scl.); Melanerpes formicivorus var. striatipectus R., p. 561. 

Vol. Ill.—Strix jl a var. guat le R., p. 11; Syrnum nebulosum var. 
sartorié R., p. 29; Scops asto var. floridanus R., p. 48; S. asio var. enano Lawr., 
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1874. Bairp, S. F., BREwER, T. M., and Ripeway, R.—Continued. 

MSS., p. 48; Spheotyto (sic) icularia var. guadeloupensis R.,p.90; Antenor R., 
g.0., p. 105; Rhynchofalco R., g.n., p.107; Falco communis var. pealei R., p. 129; 
F. lithofalco var. suckleyi R., p. 143; ‘‘ Parabuteo” (= Antenor) R., p. 250; Pseudo- 
gryphus, ra Mee, gg.un., R., p.337 ; Dendragapus obscurus var. Sfuliginosus 
R., p. 421; Cup id Fats llidicinctus R.,p. 440. Appendix I, “ Addi- 
tions and Corrections,” reviews the matter of all three vols. Zonotrichia leu- 
cophrys var. intermedia R., p.514. Appendix II, Explanation of terms used in 
describing the external form of birds (after Sundevall).—Glossary of technical 
terms used in descriptive ornithology (by Coues).—Indexes. 


1874. “Boonz.” [JosHua Cooxe.] An April Morning on the Prairie. 
< Am. Sportsman, iv, 1874, p. 131. 


1874. BrREwsTER, W. Some Observations on the Birds of Ritchie County, 
West Virginia. < Anh. Lyc. Nat. Hist. N. Y., xi, 1874, pp. 129-146, 
100 spp., well annotated, with field-notes, in some cases amounting to biograph- 
ical sketches. Cf. Couns, Am. Nat., ix, 1875, p. 570, 571. 


1874. Cook, A.J. Birds and Caterpillars. < Am, Nat., viii, 1874, p. 368. 
Coceyzus erythrophthalmus, Turdus migratorius, Oyanura cristata, what larves 
they respectively devour, 


1874. Covues, E. Department of the Interior. | United States Geologi- 
cal Survey of the Territories. | F. V. Hayden, U. 8. Geologist-in- 
Charge. | — | Miscellaneous Publications—No. 3. | — | Birds of the 
Northwest: | A Hand-book | of | The Ornithology | of the | Region 
drained by the Missouri River | and its Tributaries. | — | By Elliott 
Coues, Captain and Assistant Surgeon U.S. Army. | — | Washing- 
ton: | Government Printing Office. | 1874. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. xii, 791. 

A general account, chiefly biographical, in greater or less detail, of about 450 
spp. of the Missouri region, and various others, being a large majority of North 
American birds; with special reference to geographical distribution, very exten- 
sive synonymatic tables, and lists of specimens collected on various expeditions 
to which F. V. Hayden was attached, or of which he was in charge. The matter 
is sufficiently miscellaneous to partake somewhat of an encyclopedic character. 
The families Laride, Colymbide, and Podicipide are treated monographically 
with reference to the North American species. The classification and nomen- 
clature are substantially those of the same author’s Key and Checklist. The Intro- 
duction is dated at Fort Randall, Dakota, May 13, 1873; the work, how- 
ever, was almost entirely penned at Washington, D.C., in the winter of 1873-74, 
and run through the press by December, 1874. New genera are:—Amphispiza, p. 
234, type Emberiza bilineata Cass.; Achmorhynchus, p. 506, type Tringa parviros- 
trig Peale.—Eremophila leucolema, nu. v., p. 38. Many new names result from 
rectification of synonymy, some of which only occur in the Index. Of. Amer. 
Sportsm., Dec. 5, 1874; Denver (Co!.) Daily News, Dec. 3, 1874; Washington (D. C.) 
Capital, Mar. 21, 1875; Chicago Inter Ocean, Mar. 20,1875; Frank Cowan’s Paper, 
May 22, 1875; Forest and Stream, Apr. 15,1875; Rod and Gun, Apr. 17, 1875; Har- 
per's Weekly, Apr. 10,1875; The Nation, Apr. 8, 1875; Rod and Gun, May 22, 1875; 
N.Y. Independent, Aug. 12,1875; Atlantic Monthly, Sept., 1875; London Saturday 
Review, Aug. 28, 1875; Popular Science Review, late in 1875; Ibis, 1875, pp. 494-498 ; 
Zool. Ree. for 1874, p. 31. 


1874, Cours, E. Field | Ornithology. | Comprising a | Manual of instruc- 
tion | for | procuring, preparing and preserving Birds, and a | Check 
List of North American Birds. | By | Dr. Elliott Coues, U. 8S. 
A. | [Monogram.] | Salem: | Naturalists’ Agency. | Boston: Estes 
& Lauriat. | New York: Dodd & Mead. | 1874. 8vo. pp.i-iv, 
1-116, 1-137, + 211, 
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1874. Cougs, E.—Continued. 

The scope and plan of this work are sufficiently indicated by the title; it con- 
tains, however. mach matter not ordinarily found in works on taxidermy, the 
mere preparation of bird skins being a minor consideration. The Checklist, 
forming the latter half of the volume, is also issued as a separate pamphlet, 1873, 
q.v. It gives ostensibly 635 spp. of recent North American birds (exclusive of 
numerous local races) and 29 spp. fossil. Various additions and corrections are 
found in the Appendix. Of. Albany Cultivator, Apr. 2, 1874; Springfield Republi- 
can, Apr. 1, 1874; Amer. Sportsm., Apr. 4, 1874; Boston Traveller; Apr. 7, 1874; Bos- 
ton Post, Apr. 8, 1874; Amer. Sportsm., Apr. 11, 1874; Forest and Stream, Apr. 9, 
1874; Daily American (Lawrence, Mass.), Apr. 15, 1674; N. Y. Tribune, about 
Apr. 18, 1874; Army and Navy Journal, Apr. 11,1874; Field and Stream, Apr. 18, 
1874; Washington Republican, May 20,1874; Forest and Stream, July 2, 1874; At- 
lantic Monthly, Nov., 1874, besides other notices cited in this Bibliography. 

1874. Cours, E. Avifauna of Colorado and Wyoming. < Am. Nat., viii, 
1874, p. 240. 

Controversial, with reference to T. M. Brewer, op. cit., vii, 1873, p. 631. 

1874. Cours, E. Recent publications on Ornithology. < Am. Nat., viii, 
1874, pp. 541-546, 

Reviews or shorter notices of :—T. G. GENTRY, Proc. Phila. Acad., 1873, pp. 
292, 354; B. A. Hoopgs, tbid., p. 238; T. M. BReweER, Proc. Bost. Soc., 1873, p. 106, 
and ibid., xvi, pt. ii, p.—; R. Ripeway, ibid., p. 43, and Bull. Essex Inst., v, pp. 
168-174, 197; Ann. Lyc. N. Y., 1874, p. 364; H. W. Hensnaw, Ann. Lyc. Nat. Hist. 
N. Y., 1874,p.1; P.L. Hatcu, Bull. Minnesota Acad., i, 1874, p. 50; G. N. Law- 
RENCE, Mem. Bost. Soc., ii, 1874, p. 265; J. REMNHARDT, Afh. Vid. Med. Nat. Foren. 
Kjob., 1873, p. 123; and JoRDAN & VAN VLECK’s Key (sm. 16mo, 1874). 

1874. Cours, E. On the Nesting of Certain Hawks, etc. < Am. Nat., viii, 
1874, pp. 596-603. 

Field-notes on 3 Falconide (Falco is, Buteo swainsoni, Archibuteo ferrugi- 
neus) and numerous other species observed in Montana Territory, U. S. The 
notes on Falco ‘‘communis” refer in part to F. polyagrus. 


1874. Cours, E. The New Work on Birds. < Am. Sportsman, iii, 1873-74, 
. 412. 
Pes of A History of North American Birds by Baird, Brewer, and Ridg- 
way, giving basis and history of the work. 

1874. Cougs, E. Birds of Illinois. < Field and Stream (newspaper, Chi- 

caga, Ill.), May 2, 1874. 
A review of R. Rmeway, Ann. Lye. N. ¥., x, 1874, pp. 364-394. 

1874. DaLL, W. H. Notes on the Avifauna of the Aleutian Islands, espe- 
cially those West of Unalashka. < Proc. Cala. Acad. Sci., pub. in 
advance, Mar. 14, 1874, 8vo, Salem, Mass., pp. 12. 

Excellent field-notes on 45 spp. See 1873, Dati, W. H. 

1874. [DEANE, RUTHVEN.] [Letter concerning the origin of the Nuttall Or- 

nithological Club.] < Am. Sportsman, iii, 1873-74, p. 264. 


1874. Dotz, A.G. Odds and Ends. < Am. Sportsman, iv, 1874, p. 3. 
Observations upon several game-birds of Maine and vicinity; note upon drum- 
ming of Bonasa umbellus. 
1874. Frnscu, O. “Die zweite deutsche Nordpolarfahrt.” (8vo. Leipzig, 
1874. ii. Zoologie, 4, pp. 178-279.) With notes by Adolf Pansch. 
“Adds 11 species to Graah’s 23 from East Greenland. Of these, nearly all are 
found in Iceland, 21 in Spitzbergen, 29 in Arctic America, and 26 in Northern 
Asia. Very detailed descriptions with synonymy are given in some instances. 
See also tom. cit. pp. 240-243 for notes by Prof. Newton on the eggs found during 
this expedition.” Not seen—title and commentary from Zool. Rec. for 1874, p. 32. 
(Pub. 1873?) 
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1874. FinscH, O. Ueber eine Végelsammlung aus Siidwest-Gronland. 
< Abhand. Nat. Ver. Bremen, 1874, pp. 99-117. 
Vortreffliche Bemerkungen iiber die 28 Arten der Sammlung. 


1874. “F.S.B.” What some birds eat. < Forest and Stream, ii, July 7, 1874, 
p. 341. 
Contents of stomachs of various birds in Kansas; with remarks on habits. 


1874, Gentry, T.G. On Habits of some American Species of Birds. < Proc. 
Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., xxvi, 1874, pp. 96-109. 
Molothrus pecoris, Ageleeus pheniceus, Sturnella magna, Icterus spurius, Corvus 
americanus, O. ossifragus, Tyrannus carolinensis, Myiarchus crinitus, Antrosto- 
mus vociferus, Trochilus colubris, Ooccyzus americanus, treated at some length. 


1874. HammerRTON, P.G. Chapters on Animals. Boston, 1874. 8vo. pp. 
253. Illustrated by J. Veyrassat and Karl Bodiner. 


Not seen. 


1874, Harvie-Brown, J. A. On a Collection of North American Birds’ 
Eggs and Skins, formed principally by the Rev. C. M. Jones, Conn., 
U.S. America, and forwarded by the same gentleman. < Proc. Nat. 
Hist. Soc. Glasgow, Dec., 1874, pp. 264-288. 

Also separately, with title-page, but not repaged. Notes mostly extracted 
from the correspondence of C. M. Jones, giving some idea of the nidification of 
the 86 spp. represented in the collection and of their habits during the breeding 
season; geographical distribution of each according to Baird’s work of 1858. 
Measurements and descriptions of many of the eggs are also given. 


1874. Haskins, C.C. For the Birds. < St. Nicholas Mag., i, 1874, pp. 72-74, 
figg. 1-5. 
An appeal for mercy to birds. 


1874. Hatcu, P. L. Report on the Birds of Minnesota. < Bull. Minn. Acad. 
Nat. Sci., i, 1874, pp. 43-68. 
Annotated list of 230 spp., very badly printed. Qf. Am. Nat., viii, Sept., 1874, 
pp. 544, 545. 


1874. HensHaw, H.W. On a Hummingbird new to our Fauna, with cer- 
tain other facts ornithological. <( Am. Nat., viii, 1874, pp. 241-243. 
Eugenes fulgens in Arizona; field-notes on Centronyx bairdi and Podiceps cali- 

Sfornicus ; Sphyrapicus williamsoni is f of S. thyroideus. 


1874. HensHaw, H.W. An annotated List of the Birds of Utah. < Ann. 
Lye. Nat. Hist, N. ¥., xi, 1874, pp. 1-14. 

214 spp., those known to breed indicated by asterisk. The list rests upon the 
writer’s and H.C. Yarrow’s observations in 1872 for 160 spp., the rest being com- 
piled from J. A. Allen's list (Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., iii, 1872, p. 113, seg.), and MS. 
communications of R. Ridgway.—(Reprinted in Report upon Ornith. Specimens, 
éc., Lt. Wheeler's Expl., 1874, pp. 39-54. See 1874, Yarrow, H. C., and HexsHaw, 
H.W. 


1874. “Homo.” [C.S.Werstcotr.] The Migration of Birds. < Am. Sports- 
man, iv, 1874, p. 243. See, also, p. 339. 
Includes, under sub-heads, a biography of Porzana carolina, and remarks upon 
the scarcity of Philohela minor. 


1874. HowE.t, M. A., Jr. Among the Waterfowl of the West. < Harper's 
New Monthly Mag., xlix, pp. 790-800, 11 illustrations. 
Biographical, hunting, and humorous sketch. 
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1874. Hoy, P. R. Some of the peculiarities of the Fauna near Racine. 
< Trans. Wisconsin Acad., ii, for 1873-74, 1874, pp. 120-122. 


8 spp. birds from the south, 10 from the north, showing the meeting of distinct 
faune at this point. 


1874, “J.E.M.” Early Birds [at Columbia, Pa.]. < Am. Sportsman, iii, 
1874, p. 411. 

1874, Jenks, J. W. P. Instinct or Reason? < Am. Sportsman, v, Dec. 5, 
1874, p. 145. 

Sagacity of Orioles (Icterus baltimore) in giving extra support to their nest 
after experience had proved that its fastenings were weak ; departure from type 
of architecture to meet an emergency in the Boat-tailed Grakle (Quiscalus major). 

1874, Jorvan, D. 8.,and Van VLECK, B.H. A Popular Key | to the | Birds, 
Reptiles, | Batrachians and Fishes, | of the | Northern United 
States, | East of the Mississippi River. | By | Prof. David S. Jordan, 
M.S., | and Balfour H. Van Vleck. | Appletun, Wis.: | Reid & Mil- 
ler, Printers and Publishers. | 1874. sq.16mo pamph. 2p. IL, pp. 
85 + 3. 

The less said of this crude production the better. But it proved to be the ini- 

tial step toward Prof. Jordan’s admiravle Manual of Vertebrates, etc., 1876, 7. v. 

1874. KirTLAND, J. P. Letter from Prof. Kirtland [dated 1857, on the 
natural history of Indiana—mention of various birds]. < Proc. 
Cleveland Acad. Nat. Sci., 1874, pp. 131-132. 


1874. KirTLAND, J. P. Peculiarities of Climate, Flora and Fauna of the 
South Shore of Lake Erie, in the vicinity of Cleveland, Ohio. 
< Proc. Cleveland Acad. Nat. Sci., 1874, pp. 165-171. 

Read 1851, and originally published in Am. Journ. Sci., xiii, 1852. 

1874. KirTLAND, J.P. Mounted Birds from Northern Ohio, in the Academy’s 
Museum. < Proce. Cleveland Acad. Nat. Sci., 1874, pp. 200-287. 

The article includes only the Accipitres and a few Insessores, but is quite full, 
as far as it goes, with characters cf the genera and higher groups, and descrip- 
tions and biographies of the species. It is annotated by Thomas Brown, editor 
of the Ohio Farmer, in which the descriptions origivally appeared, and was 
prepared in 1858-59. 

(1874.] Kriprr, J. Ornithological | and Oological List | of | North Amer- 
ica. | — | John Krider, | Taxidermist, | N.E. corner Second and Wal- 
nut sts., | Philadelphia, U.S.A. [1874.] Sm.4to. pp. 20. 

Same as the list of 1861, with addition of 24 a, Buteo kriderii. 

1874, LAWRENCE, G.N. The Birds of Western and Northwestern Mexico, 
based upon Collections made by Col. A. J. Grayson, Capt. J. Xantus, 
and Ferd. Bischoff, now in the Museum of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, at Washington, D. C. < Mem. Bost. Soc, Nat. Hist., ii, pt. iii, 
art. ix, 1874, pp. 265-319. (Also issued separately, 4to, paper.) 

Important. 316 spp., the list fully annotated, with extracts from MSS. 
biographies of Col. Grayson's, and author's cr.tical commentary. Various new 
species contained in the several collections had shortly before been described 
elsewhere by the author or S. F. Baird. 

1874, Locxinaton, W. N. [Notice of a communication containing notes 
on the Mammals and Birds of Humboldt Co., California.] < P. Z. 
S., 1874, p. 129. 

1874. Lone, J. W. American Wild-fowl Shooting, [etc.] By Joseph W. 
Long. 1 vol.12mo. New York, 1874. pp. 285. 


Above title defective and inexact. 


45 BO 
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1874, Maynarp, C.J. A Naturalist’s trip to Florida. < Am. Sportsman, 
iv, 1874, pp. 2, 22, 66, 114, 162, 226; v, pp. 34, 81, 193, 226, 342. 
1874. Merriam, C.H. Ornithological Notes from the South. < Am. Nat., 
viii, 1874, pp. 6-9. 
Field observations in South Carolina, with list of 54 spp. noticed, 
1874. MeRrIaM, C. H. Ornithological Notes from the South. II. Florida. 
< Am. Nat., viii, Feb., 1874, pp. 85-89. 


1874, MERRILL, J. “8S.” [i.¢.,C.] History of North American Birds. < Am. 
Nat., viii, 1874, pp. 546-552. 
A notice of S. F. Barrp, T. M. BREWER, and R. Ripcway’s History of North 
_ American Birds. 
1874. “Merrimack.” [Movements of migratory birds at Manchester, 
N. H.] < Am. Sportsman, iv, 1874, p. 5. 


1874. NewTon, A. “Die zweite deutsche Nordpolarfahrt.” (8vo. Leipzig, 
1874. ii, Zoologie, 5, pp. 240-243.) 
Not seen—title from Zool. Rec., where it appears that eggs of 8 spp. of birds 
from East Greenland are described in this article. 
1874. ObreR, F. A. Birds [60 spp.) of Lake Okeechobee ee < For- 
est and Stream, ii, April 23, 1874, p. 162, 


1874. Parmer, F. H. Insect-eating Birds. < Highteenth Ann. Rep. Sec’y 
Maine Board Agric. for 1873 (papers accompanying), 1874, pp. 203- 
216, tigg. 

Prize essay of Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
by which it is also published separately. It treats of food of various N. Am. 
birds beneficial to agriculture, etc. ; means for their protection, etc. 

1874. Remuarpt, J. Notitser til Grénlands Ornithologi. <Vidensk. Medd. 
fra den naturh. For. Kjoben., 1874, Nr. 12-16, p. 188. 

Not seen. 

1874, RipGway, R. The Wabash Valley and its Avian Fauna. < Proc. 
Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., xvi, 1874, pp. 304-332. 

Total of spp. 288; found irrespective of season, 77; in summer, 92; in winter 
47; in spring and fall, 72; number of spp. breeding, abont 155; wintering, 155. 
Gf. Zool. Ree. for 1874, p. 32. 

1874. Ripeway, R. The Lower Wabash Valley, Considered in its relation to 
the Fauna] Districts of the Eastern Region of North America: with 
a Synopsis of its Avian Fauna. By Robert Ridgway. Boston. 
1874. 8vo. pp.3l. 
Repaged oversheets from Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., xvi, Feb. 18, 1874. 


1874. Ripaway, R. Notes upon American Water Birds. <Am. Nat., viii, 
Feb., 1874, pp. 108-111. 
Critical and nomenclatural. Zgialitis microrhynchus, ZH. melodus var. cirewm- 
inctus, Hi. wilsonius var. rufinucha, p.109; Ibis thalassinus [=guarauna juv.], p. 
110; Rallus elegans var. obsoletus, R. ec. var. tenuirostris (Lawr.), Porzana jamat- 
censis var. coturniculus (Baird), Anas obscura var. fulvigula, p. 111, are apparently 
DN. spp. or varr. 
1874, Rip@way, R. On Local Variations in the Notes and Nesting Habits 
of Birds [of North America]. < Am. Nat., viii, 1874, pp. 197-201. 
1874, RipGway, R. Two Rare Owls from Arizona. < Am. Nat., vii, No. 4, 
April, 1874, pp. 239, 240. 


Syrnium occidentale and Micrathene whitneyi; also, notice of Asturina plagi- 
ata from Arizona. 
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1874. RipGway, R. Birds New to the Fauna of North America. < Am. 
Nat., viii, 1874, pp. 434, 435. 
Falco gyrfalco (since determined by Mr. Ridgway to be F. communis var. pealei), 
Numenius femoralis, both from Alaska. 


1874. Ripgway, R. The Nomenclature of American Game Birds. < Am. 
Sporisman, iii, 1874, pp. 210, 211, figg. 1-3; pp. 226, 227. 

Explaining classification of Galline and stating principles and value of scien- 
tific nomenclature. Letters are appended from Prof. §. F. Baird and J. Ham- 
mond Trumbull concerning Indian names for game-birds. 

1874. Ringway, R. Catalogue of the Birds Ascertained to occur in Illinois. 
< Ann. Lye. Nat. Hist. N. Y., x, 1874, pp. 364-394. 

By far the best of the several Illinois State lists hitherto published. The anno- 
tation brief, but to the point. 311 spp.; breeders, 176; 48 more spp. indicated 
as of probable though unascertained occurrence. Various combinations of gen- 
eric, specific, and varietal names are here for the first time used.— Of. Am. Nat., 
viii, Sept., 1874, p. 543; Field and Stream (newspaper, Chicago), May 2, 1874. 


1874. “ RoaMER.” Roamers. < Forest and Stream, iii, Dec. 31, 1874, p. 324. 


Various birds at an unusually northern latitude in winter; chiefly waterfowl. 


1874. Sim, GEORGE. The Food and Use of Our Rapacious Birds. < Am. 
Sportsman, iv, 1874, p. 259. 
Examinations of contents of stomachs of predatory birds, and plea for their 
preservation. Quoted from the Scottish Naturalist. 


1874, Stack, Henry J. Birdsas Architects. < Scribner’s Monthly Mag., vii, 
1874, p. 252. 


1874. “‘Snav.” [Notes upon] Birds and Snakes [at Sidney, Ohio}. < Am. 
Sportsman, iv, 1874, p. 10. 


1874. Snow, F. H. Birds of Kansas. < Trans. Kans. Acad. Sci., 1874, pp. 
30, 31. 


1874. Snow, F.H. Birds of Kansas. < Am. Nat., viii, 1874, p. 757. 
Adds 6 spp. to his list of 1872. 


1874. SNow, F. H. Birds of Kansas. < Observer of Nature (newspaper), 


for April 1, 1874. 
Of these 6 spp., 5 are additional to former lists, raising the number to 287; see 
1873 and 1872, Snow, F. H. 


1874. Trrppr, T.M. The Migration of Birds. < Am, Nat., viii, 1874, pp. 
338-348. ; 
A short essay on the general subject, with special reference to North Ameri- 
can species. 
1874, TRUMBULL, J. H. [Indian names of Game Birds.] < Am. Sportsman, 
iii, 1874, p. 227. 


1874. TrRuMBULL, J. H. Letters and extracts on Game Nomenclature. 
< Am. Sportsman, iii, 1874, p. 243. 
Extracts from early writers, showing names applied to game-birds in New 
England in the 17th century. 


1874. V[zrri1, A. E.] Field Ornithology. ... By Dr. Elliott Coues, 


U.S.A. < Am. Journ. Sei., vii, 1874, p. 603. 
Notice of the work. 
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1874, Yarrow, H. C. Engineer Department, United States Army. | — | 
Progress-report | upon | Geographical and Geological | Explorations 
and Surveys | west of the one hundredth meridian, | in 1872, | under 
the direction of | Brig. Gen. A. A. Humphreys, | Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, | by First Lieut. George M. Wheeler, | Corps of 
Engineers, in charge. |— | Washington: | Government Printing 
Office. | 1874. 1 vol. 4to, paper. pp. 56. > Appendix E, pp. 52-55. 

A report of progress in natural history collections, largely ornithological, made 
by Dr. Yarrow and Mr. H. W. Henshaw. 


1874. Yarrow, H. C., and Hensuaw, H. W. Engineer Department, U. S. 
Army. | = | Geographicul] and Geological Explorations and Surveys 
| west of the one hundredth meridian. | First Lieutenant Geo. M. 
Wheeler, Corps of Engineers, in charge. | — | Report | upon | Orni- 
thological Specimens | collected in | the years 1871, 1872, and 1873. | 
— | Washington: | Government Printing Office. | 1874. 8vo pamph. 
1p. 1, pp. 148. ‘ 

Contains 4 separate articles, namely :—(1) ‘‘ Report upon and List of Birds col- 
lected by the Expedition for Explorations west of the One hundredth Meridian in 
1872", &e., by Dr. H.C. Yarrow and Henry W. Henshaw, pp. 5-33. (2) ‘ List of 
Birds collected by Lieut. G. M. Wheeler’s Expecition, 1871”, pp. 34-38. (3) ‘An 
Annotated List of the Birds of Utah", by H. W. Henshaw, pp. 39-54 (reprinted 
from Ann. Lye. Nat. Hist. N. Y., xi, 1874, pp.1-14). (4) “Report upon and List of 
Birds collected by the Expedition for Geographical and Geological Explorations 
and Surveys west of the One hundredth Meridian in 1873", &c., by H. W. Hen- 
shaw, pp. 55-148. (1) isan annotated list of numerous species of Utah and Nevada. 
(2) is a nominal list of various species collected in Nevada and Arizona. (3) is 
reprinted from Ann. Lyc., which see. (4) is divided into three sections :—Sect. I, 
Observations on 82 spp. found at Denver, in May ; I, on 104 spp. at Fort Gar- 
land, Colorado ; III, on 185 spp. of Western New Mexico and Eastern Arizona. 
All the matter of these several papers rests upon original observations, and the 
series is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the avifauna of the South- 
west. Of. Zool. Rec. for 1875, p. 58. 


1874. Yount, Harry. Sporting Life in Wyoming Territory. < Am. Sports- 
man, iv, 1874, p. 114. 
Notes on some birds of the Rocky Mountains. 
1874-75, Harvey, M. The Birds of Newfoundland. < Forest and Stream, iii, 
1874, pp. 53,196; 1875, 341. 


1874-75. Ripeway, R. Lists of Birds observed at various localities contigu- 
ous to the Central Pacific Railroad, from Sacramento City, Califor- 
nia, to Salt Lake Valley, Utah. < Bull. Essex Inst., vi, No. 10, Oct., 
1874, pp. 169-174; vii, Nos. 1 and 2, Jan. and Feb., 1875, pp. 10-40. 

Observations made during the survey of the 40th parallel, Clarence King. 
“The present paper is a mere abstract of that portion of the zoological report 
of the survey relating to the character and distribution of the local avifaunze 
encountered along the route of exploration, and is published in its present form 
in order to acquaiut ornithologists, as soon as possible, with the results of orni- 
thological investigations made by the Expedition.” (See the final report, 1877.) 
Of. Zool. Rec. for 1875, p. 49. 

1874-78, Jasper,T. The Birds of North America drawn from Life and uni- 
formly Reduced to One-Quarter their Natural Size by Theodore Jas- 
per, A. M., M. D—Jacob H. Studer, Publisher Columbus, Ohio... 
Folio. Publ.in parts,n.d. Parts i-v, Jan. 29, 1874; vi, Apr. 8, 1874; 
vii, June 9, 1874 ; viii, July 16, 1874; ix, Aug.18, 1874; x, Sept. 23, 1874; 
xi, Oct. 22, 1874; xii, Mar. 2, 1875; xiii, Mar. 24, 1875; xiv, xv, June 
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29, 1875; xvi, xvii, Sept. 18,1875; xviii, xix, Jan, 26,1876; xx, xxi, 
Apr. 20, 1876; xxii, xxiii, July 26, 1876; xxiv, xxv, Oct. 7, 1876; xxvi, 
xxvii, Jan. 3, 1877; xxviii, xxix, May 12, 1877; xxx, xxxi, Aug. 6, 
1877; xxxii, xxxiii, Nov.5, 1877; xxxiv, xxxv, Mar. 8, 1878; xxxvi, 
xxxvii, June 8, 1878; xxxviii, xxxix, Sept. 23, 1878; xl, announced for 
Oct., 1878; each part consisting of 3 colored and 1 flat-tinted plate, 
and 8 pages (or 4 folios) of text; plates in 2 series, and text in 2 
sets of pagination; the whole designed to form 2 vels. 

The work is really two works in one, each of them to form a separate volume. 
One set of plates, colored, numbered in Roman, I-CXX? (or I-CXIX?) is 
accompanied by the general letter-press, treating of the North American birds 
represented on these plates. The other set of plates, Arabic Nos., 1-40, flat- 
tinted, has also its letter-press, separately paged. Three of the colored plates 
and their text and one of the plain plates and its text form together each 
number. I cannot give the exact pagination, etc., as the work is not finished, 
and the above is only the cover-title, moreover modified in some respects with 
successive parts; the permanent title may be literally different again; title- 
pages, indexes, frontispieces, etc., are announced for the concluding number. 

On its first appearance, this work was promptly set upon by the critics, with 
such effect that it has scarcely been recognized, and has seldom, if ever, been 
cited by the “regular” ornithologists. Butthe publication has nevertheless stead- 
ily progressed to a successful conclusion, and now forms a really notable work, 
open to much less serious objections than at first seemed imminent, and worthy 
of all proper consideration. As a business enterprise, the affair has apparently 
been a success; jive ‘‘editions” (issues of additional impressions) have been 
called for, showing that the work answers the popular demaud, It seems better 
suited to the tastes and wants of the populace than any other ornithological 
work which has ever appeared in this country, though it will never be conceded 
to have any weight or authority with ornithologists. Of the illustrations, much 
might be said according to the perspective in which we choose to regard them ; 
the truest perspective is perhaps the price at which they are issued—four of 
them, 12 x 15 inches, with 8 pp. of text, for a dollar. They maintain the same 
character throughout the series. The text, on the contrary, has steadily im- 
proved from the first; it consists of a general account of the objects delineated, 
beginning usually with a few original words, and for the rest consisting of copi- 
ous extracts from authors, trom Wilson, Audubon, and Nuttall to those of to-day. 
This is the Birds of North America part; the other part of the work, separately 
paged, and with its 40 plain plates, is a general treatise on ornithology, the 
classification, etc., of which is modelled after Brehm ; it is less satisfactory than 
tbe main part of the work. 


1875. ABBoTT,C.C. The Migration of inland Birds. < Rod and Gun, vi, 
July 10, 1875, p. 230; and July 17, p. 243. 
Reprinted from Pop. Sci. Monthly. 
1875. “AuasKa.” [H. W. ELLiott.] Disappearance of certain song-birds. 
< Rod and Gun, vi, May 15, 1875, p. 97. 
1875. A[LLEN], J.A. Dr. Coues’s Birds ofthe Northwest. < Am. Nat., ix, No. 
8, Aug., 1875, pp. 466-468. 
1875. ALLEN, J. A. Coues’s Birds of the Northwest. < Atlantic Monthly, 
xxxvi, Sept., 1875, pp. 365-368. 
Review of the work. 
1875. ALLEN, J. A. ‘Birds of the Northwest.” < Rod and Gun, vi, May 22, 


1875, p. 119. 

Protesting against the position taken by the reviewer of the work, tom. cit., p. 
39, in regard to the inside history of the publication. The editor (W. F. Parker) 
Gefends the previous criticism in a note appended to the letter. 
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1875. [ANoN.] [Review of Wilson Flagg’s “ Birds and Seasons of New Eng- 
Jand”.] < Appleton’s Journ., xiii, June, 1875, p. 788. 


1875. [ANoN.] Fauna of Eastern Florida. [Birds.] < Forest and Stream, 
iii, Jan. 7, 1875, p. 340. 


1875. [ANon.] [Birds of the Northwest.] < Forest and Stream, iv, March 
18, 1875, p. 92. 
Notice of the work of that name. 
1875. [ANon.] The Arrival of Birds as observed at Utica. < Oologist, i, 
1875, p. 33. 


1875. [ANon.—H.C. Yarrow.] Dr.Coues’ New Book—“‘ Birds of the North- 
west.” < Rod and Gun, vi, April 17, 1875, p.39. See, also, p. 119. 
While speaking very pleasantly of the work itself, the writer of this review 
reflects severely upon the U.S. Geological Survey, under which it was published, 
and the circumstances ostensibly attending its publication. The reviewer's 
attitude is promptly resented by J. A. ALLEN, tom. cit., p. 119. 
1875. [ANon.] [Announcement of intended catalogue of the birds of South- 
ern Michigan, by A. H. Boies.] < Rod and Gun, vi, May 22, 1875, p. 
119. 
1875. [ANON.] Killing insectivorous Birds. < Rod and Gun, vi, July 10, 
1875, p. 282. 
1875. [ANON.] [Dates of] Arrival of Birds at Grafton, Canada. < Rod and 
Gun, vi, July 10, 1875, p. 234. 
1875. [ANon.] Some Observations on the Birds of Ritchie Co., W. Va. 
< Rod and Gun, vi, Aug. 14, 1875, p. 295. 
Notice of W. Brewster's paper in Ann. N. Y. Lyc. N. H., vol. xi, June, 1875, 
pp. 129-146, g. v. 
1875. [ANON.] The Bird Question. <( Rod and Gun, vi, Sept. 18, 1875, p. 375. 
Abstract of paper in Proce. Illinois Hort. Soc., showing utility of birds in agri- 
culture. 
1875. ARNOLD, W.W. A history of my pets. < Rod and Gun, vi, April 10 
‘and Aug. 14, 1875, pp. 22 and 249. 
Various American birds included. 
1875. Bartey, J.S. The Migration of Birds. < Forest and Stream, iv, April, 
22, 1875, p. 172. 
1875. Barry, J. H. Winter collecting in Minnesota. < Am. Sportsman, v, 
1875, Jan. 23, p. 262. 


List of birds included. 
1875. Barry, J.H. Our Hawks and Owls. < Forest and Stream, iv, July 15, 
1875, p. 374. 


1875. Borrs, A.H. Catalogue of the Birds | ascertained to occur in | Soutb- 
ern Michigan; | together with | the Game and Fish Laws | of Mich- 
igan, | and | Miscellaneous Articles for Sportsmen. | By A. H. Boies. 
| — | Hudson, Mich.: | W.T.B.Schermerhorn printer. | 1875. 8vo 
pamphl., not paged (foll. 12). 

211 spp., briefly annotated. 

1875. “Boonz.” [JosHuaCooxe.] ABlizzard. <Rodand Gun, vi, April3, 

1875, p. 2. 


How prairie birds survive the rigorons climate and icy gales on the plains of 
the Northwest. 
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1875. BREWER, T. M. Catalogue of the Birds of New England, with brief 
notes indicating the manner and character of their presence; with 
alist of species included in previous catalogues believed to have 
been wrongly classed as Birds of New England. < Proc. Bost. Soc. 
Nat. Hist., xvii, 1875, pp. 436-454. Also sep. pub. 8vo pamph., 1875, 
pp. 21. 


336 spp., fully annotated ; followed by a critical commentary on the claims of 
29 more to be included in the fauna of New England. The writer eliminates 
from the New England list 29 spp. which had been admitted by other writers, 
especially Coues; these being ‘‘in his judgment” not entitled to place. A very 
few species are given additional to Coues’s List of 1668. Stragglers are marked 
by asterisk. ‘It has been my sole aim to furnish a list that shall be reliable so 
far as it goes. I may have omitted some that are entitled to a place. Be it so; 
Thad rather omit ten that may be found, than include one that never has been.” 
Such stringency is unfavorable to a scientific method of compiling a local avi- 
fauna. Cf. The Independent (newspaper), Oct. 7, 1875. 


1875. BREWSTER, W. Some observations on the Birds of Ritchie County, 
West Virginia. < Ann. Lyc. Nat. Hist. N. Y., xi, 1875, pp. 129-146. 
Very fully annotated, and an extensive list, containing some valuable informa- 
tion. 
1875. Brown, N. C. Ornithological Notes from Portland, Maine. < Rod 
and Gun, vi, May 8, 1875, p. 81. 


Notes upon deformity in Plectrophanes nivalis ; occurrence of Passerculus prin- 
ceps and Ardea egretta ; also, note on H. egretta, by Ruthven Deane. Read betore 
Nuttall Ornith. Club, April 24, 1875. 


1875. Brunin, T. A. Die Védgel von New Coeln im Staate Wisconsin. 
< Zool. Gart., 1875, p. 414. ; 

Not seen—title from Zool. Rec. “A bare list of about a hundred species 

with a few notes giving the time of year in which some of them were observed.” 


1875. BurrouGus, J. Birds and Seasons of New England. < Scribner's 
Monthly, xi, 1875, p. 293. 
Review of Wilson Flagg's Birds and Seasons of New England. 
1875, CuickERING, J. J. Notice of White Mountain [N. H.] Birds and 
Insects. < Field and Forest, i, No. 6, Nov., 1875, p. 48. 


Mere mention of some half dozen species. 


1875. CoopEer,J.G. New Facts relating to Californian Ornithology. < Proc. 
Cala, Acad. Nat. Sci., Dec. 6, 1875, pp.— -—. Also, repaged over- 
sheets, 8vo, pp. 14. 
Critical commentary on about 50 spp., with special reference to latest informa- 
tion secured respecting them. 


1875. Corr, [E. D.] On an Extinct Vulturine Bird. < Proc. Phila. Acad. 
Nat. Sci., 1375, p. 271. 


Vultur umbrosus, formerly described as Cathartes umbrosus, now referred to 


Vulturide. 

1875. Cours, E. A Report | upon the | Condition of Affairs | in the | Terri- 
tory of Alaska. | — | By | Henry W. Elliott, | Special Agent Treas- 
ury Department. | — | Washington: | Gcvernment Printing Office. | 


1875. 1 vol. 8vo. pp.277. > Chapter IX. Ornithology of the 
Prybilov Islands. By Dr. Elliott Coues, U.S.A. pp. 166-212. 

A reprint verbatim of the original which formed the Ornithological Appendix 
of Elliott’s 4to ‘ portfolio” ed. of the same work, 1873, g. v. 
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1875. Cougs, E. On the Breeding of certain Birds. < Am. Nat., ix, No.2, 
Feb., 1875, pp. 75-78. 
Of Montana Territory, U.S. Aquila chrysactos, Histrionicus torquatus, Ampe- 
lis garrulus, Neocorys spraguii, etc. 
1875. C[ouEs], E. A Late Paper on Birds. < Am. Nat., ix, No. 10, 1875, 
pp. 570, 571. 
W. Brewster’s on West Virginia birds, in Ann. Lyc., xi, 1875, pp. 129-146. 
1875. [Cougs, E.] [Notice of T. M. Brewer’s Catalogue of the Birds of 
New England (Pr. Bost. Soc., xvii, pp. 436-454).] <The New York 
Independent (newspaper), Oct. 7, 1875. 


1875. Cours, E. Fasti Ornithologiz Redivivi—No. 1. Bartram’s ‘Travels.’ 
< Proc. Phila, Acad. Nat. Sci., 1875, pp. 338-358. 

An extended review of Bartram as an ornithologist, claiming that this author’s 
names are available; 215 spp., 52 left undetermined, 163 identified. Of the iden- 
tified binomial names, 20 are considered tenable, 5 of them being already in 
generalemploy. The article, likethose of Cassin’s, whose title is appropriated, 
was received with disfavor, mainly, it would seem, on account of the trouble it 
would make in the way of nomenclatural changes, should the position assumed 
be considered tenable. Cy. Zool. Rec. for 1875, p. 30; Am. Nat., x, 1876, pp. 21, 98, 176. 

1875. Dawson, G. M. British North American Boundary Commission | 
Report | on the | Geology and Resources | of the | region in the 
vicinity of ; the forty-ninth parallel, | from the Lake of the Woods 
to the Rocky Mountains. | With | lists of plants and animals col- 
lected, and notes | on the fossils. | By | George Mercer Dawson, 
Assoc. R. 8.M., F.G.8., | Geologist and Botanist to the Commis- 
sion, | addressed to Major J. D. Cameron, R. A., | H.M. Boundary 
Commissioner. | [Arms.] | Montreal: | Dawson Brothers, St. James 
street. | London: Sampson, Low & Co. | New York: B. Wester- 
mann & Co. | 1875. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. i-xi, 1-397, pll. i-xviii, 3 col’d 
fold’d maps. 

Pages 280-283, list of arrivals of birds in spring of 1874, at Dufferin, Manitoba, 
near Pembina, Dakota, with extracts from Sir John Richardson's observations 
for Cumberland House and Carleton House. 


1875. DEanE, R. The Nuttall Ornithological Club. < Am. Sportsman, v, 
1874-75, Feb. 13, p. 312. 

Circular of the Club, signed by Ruthven Deane, sec’y, and Ernest Ingersoll 
and Walter Wood, publication committee, with reference to publication of pro- 
ceedings. 

1875. FLace, W. The | Birds and Seasons | of New England. | By Wilson 
Flagg, | author of “The Woods and By-ways of New England.” | 
With Illustrations. | [Quotation.] | [Trademark.] | Boston: | 
James R. Osgood and Company, | Late Ticknor & Fields, and Fields, 
Osgood, & Co. | 1875. 1 vol.sm.8vo. pp. i-vi,11., pp. 1-457, 12 
heliotype pli, 

‘The title of this work does not give the reader a full understanding of its 
scope and contents, as it treats of Scenes and Flowers as well as of Birds and 
Seasons. ... My essays are not biographies of the Birds. I treat of them 
chiefly as songsters, and speak only of those habits which render them useful, 
interesting, or picturesque. ... I would remind the reader that sume parts of 
my book have already appeared in print.”—(Extracts from Introduction.) The 
author writes like a close observer, as well as a lover of birds who has discov- 
ered that they may subserve other than ornithological purposes; though the 
fullest appreciation of the poetry of their lives is not incompatible with the 
power to discriminate between the genera Antrostomus and Ohordiles ; nor does 
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this latter ability make one quite an ‘extraordinary pedant” (see p. 288). The 
delightful treatise may touch elbows on the shelf with Burroughs’s Wake Robin; 
they both refresh and recreate whom the galling of the technic-harness has 
made sore. 

1875. GARDNER, DorsEY. Wilson the Ornithologist. < Scribner's Monthly, 
xi, 1875, pp. 690-703; four illustrations. 

Biographical notice of Alexander Wilson. 

1875. GAUMER, G. F. Ornithological notes [upon 12 spp. of Kansas birds, 
with list of 36 other spp. observed Mar. 13,1875]. < Observer of 
Nature (newspaper), Mar. 24, 1875. 


1875. GRINNELL, G. B. Engineer Department, U.S. Army. | — | Report | of 
a | Reconnaissance | of the | Black Hills of Dakota, | made in | the 
summer of 1874. | By William Ludlow, | Captain of Engineers, Bvt. 
Lieut. Colonel U. 8. Army, | Chief Engineer Department of Da- 
kota. | — | Washington: | Government Printing Office. | 1875. 1 
vol. 4to. pp.121. >> Zoological Report. By George Bird Grin- 
nell. Chap. II. Birds, pp. 85-102. 

Consists of excellent field-notes on the birds observed on the expedition, 110 in 
number, being a large majority of those inhabiting the locality. 

1875. GRINNELL, G. B. The Frigate Bird [Tachypetes aquila] and White 
Ibis [Ibis alba] in Connecticut. < Am. Nat., ix, No. 8, Aug., 1875, 
p. 470. 


1875. ‘““H.” The Close Season for Game Birds. < Rod and Gun, vi, May 15, 
1875, p. 106. 

Facts concerning growth and habits of game-birds; see also letter ‘‘ Times and 
Seasons” on the same page, and much elsewhere. 

1875. HartinG, J.E. The Fauna | of the | Prybilov Islands | abridged from 
the | “Report on the Prybilov Group or Seal Islands of Alaska,” | 
by Henry W. Elliott; with an Appendix on the | Ornithology by 
Dr. Elliott Coues (Washington, 1873). | By J. E, Harting, F.L.S8. 
F, Z.S. | London | reprinted {rom the Natural History columns of | 
“ The Field” for private circulation | 1875 Pamph. pp. 38, pl. 1. 

Aves, pp. 15-36, thus occupying the greater part of this excellent digest of the 
original. Tringa ptiloenemis Coues (= T. gracilis Hart.) is rediscussed. The pl. 
(from P. Z. 8S.) shows bill, feet, and tail of this species, and of 7. alpina and T. 
crassirostris. See the original, 1873, Cougs, E. 

1875. HeNsHAw, H. W., and Aiken, C. E. Annual Report | upon the | Geo- 
graphical Explorations and Surveys west of the | one hundredth 
meridian, in California, Nevada, | Nebraska, Utah, Arizona, Colorado, 
New | Mexico, Wyoming, and Montana, by George M. Wheeler, | 
First Lieutenant of Engineers, U. 8. A.; | being | Appendix L L | of 
the | Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers for 1°75. | — | 
Washington : | Government Printing Office. | 1875. 8vo. pp. i-iv, 1 
1., pp. 1-196, maps, views, etc. > App. 11,12, pp. 139-166. 

This publication contains three ornithological papers, namely :—‘‘ Notes upon 
the Ornithology of the Region traversed”, by Mr. Henshaw, pp. 149, 150, relating 
to New Mexico and Arizona; ‘‘ Notes on the Ornithology observed by Mr. C. E. 
Aiken, assistant’, pp. 150-153, relating to Colorado; and, especially, an ‘t Anro- 
tated List of the Birds of Arizona”, by Mr. Henshaw. The latter treats of 
“291 (i. e., 293) spp., and is by far the most complete enumeration extant, besides 
being fully annotated with field-notes of local distribution, abundance or scarcity, 
times of appearance, etc. The breeders are marked with an asterisk. The list 
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1875, HENsHAW, H. W., and AIKEN, C. E.—Continued. 
is of excellent authority, being based upon the author's personal observations, 
supplemented by those of Dr. Coues, Dr. Cooper, Captain Bendire, and others, 
which are freely quoted. The two minor papers call for no remark. 


1875. Horrman, W. J. List of Birds observed at Grand River Agency, 
Dakota Ter., from October 7th, 1872, to June 7th, 1873. < Proce. 
Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., xviii, 1875, pp. 169-175. 
79 spp., annotated. 
1875. INGERSOLL, E. The Autumnal Migration of Birds. < Forest and 
Stream, v, Nov. 4, 1875, p. 195. 
Reprinted from The Christian Union. 
1875. INGERSOLL, E. [List of various birds which have flown at night 
into the upper windows of The Tribune office, New York City.] 
< Forest and Stream, v, Nov. 4, 1875, p. 195. 


1875. INGERSOLL, E. The Ornithology of the Black Hills. < Forest and 
Stream, v, Dec. 2, 1875, p. 260. 
Review, with copious extracts, of G. B. Grinnell’s Zooological Report, in Capt. 
Ludlow's Report of a Reconnaissance of the Black Hills, ete., 1875, g. v. 


1875. [INGERSOLL, E.] Birds with Teeth. < Forest and Stream, v, Dec. 
30, 1875, p. 323. 
Statement of Prof. O. C. Marsh’s paleontological discoveries of Odontornithes. 


1875. “IncHE.”’ [E, INGERSOLL.] The Vacation of an Ornithologist. 
< Forest and Stream, iv, July 15, 1875, p. 358. 
Experiences in Ritchie Co., West Virginia. 
1875. “KK.” [Early spring birds at Perth Amboy, N. J.] < Forest and 
Stream, iv, March 25, 1875, p. 101. 


1875. K[zENE],S8. W. Birds of the Northwest. < Forest and Stream, iv, 
April 15, 1875, p. 157. 
Review of Birds of the Northwest, etc. 
1875. L[E Mornz], J. M. Winter Birds [at Quebec, C. E.] <( Am. Sports- 
man, Vv, Jan. 2, 1875, p. 219, 


1375. Marsu, O.C. Odontornithes, or Birds with Teeth. < Am. Nat., ix, 
No. 12, 1875, pp. 625-631, pl). 2, 3. 
Pub. in part in Am. Journ. Sct., x, Nov., 1875.—Ichthyornis dispar, pl.2; Hesper- 
ornis regalis, pl. 3—former type of order Odontorme, latter of order Odontolce ; 
Odontorme vice Ichthyornithes, preoccupied. 


1875. Maynarp, C. J. A Naturalist’s Vacation. < Rod and Gun, vii, Oct. 
30, 1875, p. 65. 
Field-notes, Aug. 27-Sept. 21, in Pennsylvania. 


1875. Maynarp,C.J. Birds observed during a few hours stroll about Wil- 
mington, N. C. < The Scientific Monthly (Toledo, Ohio), i, No. 1, 
Oct., 1875, pp. 32-34. 
An interesting though small list of 19 spp. 


1875. NeLson, E. W. Notes on Birds observed in portions of Utah, Nevada, 
and California. < Proc. Bost. Soc, Nat, Hist., xvii, 1875, pp. 338-365. 
I. Vicinity of Fort Bridger, Utah, June 22-July 24, 1872, 19 spp. II. Near 
Salt Lake City, July 27-Aug. 8, 1872, 41 spp. III. A. Vicinity of Elko, Nevada, 
Aug. 9-14, 1872, 33 spp. ; B. 25 miles north of Elko, August, 72 spp. The several 
lists well annotated. 
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1875. Newron, A. Notes on Birds which have been found in Greenland. 
By Alfred Newton, M. A., F. R.8., Professor of Zoology and Compara- 
tive Anatomy in the University of Cambridge. London, 1875. 
8vo pamphlet. pp. 94-115. 
This article, of which I have only seen a separately printed copy, constitutes 
No. vi, pp. 94-115, of a ‘Manual of the Natural History [etc.] of Greenland and 
the neighbouring regions, 8vo, London, 1875", ordered by the English Admiralty 
to be drawn up in view of the expedition of the same year, and is compiled in 
accordance with official instructions, which accounts for its form. Spp.63 + 62, 
summarily treated as to geographical distribution, etc. Of. Zool. Rec. for 1875. 


1875. “OoLocist.” Reminiscences of a Collector. < Oologist, i, 1875, pp. 
50, 51, 57-59, 65, 66. 


A boy’s narrative, containing some items respecting North American birds. 
1875. “Ovum.” Migration of Birds. < Oologist, i, 1875, pp. 13, 14. 


1875. Ripaway, R. Snow Birds and Little Owls. < Am. Sportsman, v, 
Mar, 20, 1975, p. 393. 
Information upon Junco, Plectrophanes, etc., and Scops asio. 


1875. Ripcway, R. First impressions of the Bird-fauna of California, and 
general remarks on western Ornithology. < The Scientific Monthly 
(Toledo, Ohio), i, No. 1, Oct., 1875, pp. 2-13. 

Based on the same material as that elaborated afterward in Clarence King’s 
report, 1877, q. v., with more regard to the popular aspects of the case. 


1875. Roperts, T. S. New Birds from Minnesota. < Vorest and Stream, v, 
Dec. 16, 1875, p. 292. 
Remarks on rare species, and list of 18 spp. not; enumerated by Dr. Hatch 
in his Catalogue of the Birds of Minnesota, 1874. This article was also printed 
in The Scientific Monthly tor Feb., 1876, p. 231, q. v. 


1875. Ropinson, W.R. A List of Albino Birds [of North America]. <(Forest 
and Stream, v, Dec. 30, 1875, p. 323. 


1875. [Satvin, O.] [Ornithological advices from Disco, Greenland, on 
affairs of the Arctic Expedition.] < Ibis, v, 3d series, 1875, pp. 


520, 521. ; 
1875. SaMUELS, E. A. The | Birds of New England | and | adjacent states: | 
.... | With an appendix containing supplementary notes. , 


Sixth edition, revised and enlarged. | Boston: | Noyes, Holmes, and 
company, | 219, Washington Street. | 1875. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. i-vii, 
1-591, col’d frontisp. (Quiscalus purpureus), many full-page un- 
colored woodce. and others in text, and pll. i-iv of eggs. 

Orig. ed. 1867. This ed. from the orig. stereos. ; illustrations the same, with 
addition of the col’d frontisp. The Appendix, pp. 575-583, gives many species 
owitted from the orig. ed. There have been several editions of this work, all 
from the orig. stereos., and substantially the same, but differing in the illustra- 
tions and size of paper, one in small 4to, many colored plates additional to those 
of the regular editions. The ‘‘ Appendix” was introduced soon after the first 
ed., perhaps in the 2d. 


1875. SCLATER, P, L. Instructions for collecting and observing the Birds 
of Greenland. < Instructions for Use of Sci. Exped. to Arct. Regions, 
1875, pp. 45, 46. (8vo, London, 1875.) 


1875. Scott, G. C. Spring Birds and Fishes. < Rod and Gun, vi, April 
17, 1875, p.33. 
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1875. SNow, F. H. Birds of Kansas. < Observer of Nature, ii, Mar. 24, 1875 
(newspaper, not paged). 
Adds 4 spp. to his various previous lists, and mentions several others as prob- 
able or possible additions to the avifauna of the State. 


1875. Snow, F. H. New Birds in Kansas. < Am. Nat., ix, No.8, Aug., 1875, 
p. 470. 
Micropalama himantopus, Calidris arenaria, Aegiothus linaria, Dendreca pal- 
marum, Ampelis garrutus. 
1875. Snow, F. H. Birds of Kansas. < Trans, Kans. Acad. Science for 1874 
(pamphlet, pub. separately from Trans. State Board of Agric., with 
which formerly included), 1875, pp. 30, 31. 


Of these 9 spp., 3 are additional to former lists, raising the number to 290. See 
1875, 1874, 1873, 1872, Snow, F. H. 


1875. Snow, F. H. A | Catalogue | of the | Birds of Kansas | contributed 
to the | Kansas Academy of Science | by | F. H. Snow, | Professor 
of Natural History and Meteorology, in the University | of Kansas, | 
at Lawrence. | — | Third Edition. | November, 1875. 8vo. pamph. 
pp. 14. 

23 spp. and one var. added since the pub. of the 2d ed. in Oct., 1872. List now 
contains 295 spp.; the 23 additions would have increased the number to 305, but 


for reduction of several spp. to varr. 136 spp., known to breed, marked witb 
asterisk. 


1875. StEarNS, W. Birds Breeding on Penikese Island [Massachusetts]. 
< Am. Nat., ix, No. 9, 1875, pp. 514, 515. 
Annotated list of 14 spp. 


1875. StepHENS, F. A collector’s rambles [in New Mexico]. < Rod and 
Gun, vi, June 5, 1875, p. 146; June 12, 1875, p. 171. 


Birds observed in Sangre de Cristo Mountains and vicinity in March. 


1875. Taper, E. B. The life of winter Birds. < Forest and Stream, v, Dec. 
9, 1875, p. 275. 


1875. [TiLEston, W.M.] Birds in extremis [through rigors of winter]. 
<_ Forest and Stream, iv, Mar. 4, 1875, p. 40. 


1875. [Tireston, W. M.] Spare the Birds. < Forest and Stream, iv, Mar. 
25, 1875, p. 104. 


1875. Treat, [Mrs.] Mary. Do Birds improve as architects? <( Harper's 
New Monthly Mag., li, pp. 127-130. 


Answered affirmatively and cases cited from personal observation. 


1875. Wuraton, J. M. The food of Birds as related to agriculture. 
< Twenty-ninth Ann. Rep. Ohio State Board of Agric. for 1874, (no 
date) 1675, pp. 561-578. 

Also separately, 8vo, pp. 18, same title.—This is, in effect, a corrected and com- 
ploted list of the birds of Ohio (the author's original list appeared in same pub- 
lication for 1860), briefly annotated, and with the general food-regimen of each 
family given; being a weil-conceived essay of much practical utility. 


1875-77. “Ovum.” Birds’ Nests and Eggs. < Oologist, i, No. 1, Mar., 1875, 
p.2; No.2, Apr., 1875, pp. 9-11, with 2 figg.; No.5, July, 1875, pp. 33, 
34,6 figg.; No. 6, Aug., 1875, pp. 41, 42, + suppl. sheet, for Sept., Oct., 
pp. 1, 2, figg. 1-4; No. 9, Nov., 1875, p. 59,-++ suppl. sheet; No. 10, Dec., 
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1875-77. “Ovum.”—Continued. 

1875, p. 67,-++ suppl. sheet, with 5 figg.; No, 11, Jan., 1876, pp. 73-75; 
ii, No. 3, May, 1876, pp. 18, 19; No.4, June, 1876, pp. 26, 27; No.5, July, 
1876, pp. 33, 34; No. 6, Aug., 1876, pp. 42, 43; No.7, Sept., 1876, pp. 49, 
50; No. 8, Oct., 1876, pp. 58, 59; Nos. 9, 10, Nov.—Dec., 1876, pp. 66, 67; 
No. 11, Jan., 1877, pp. 76,77; No. 12, Feb., 1877, pp. 86, 87. 

A series of descriptions of the nests and eggs of various North American 
birds, several of which are figured. My file of this ‘‘amateur” periodical is 
incomplete. The series continues with same major caption, over a different 


pseudonyme, ‘‘Avis”, following articles being rather citable separately by their 
respective sub-heads. 


1876. ABBOTT, C. C. Repetition of Nesting in Birds. < Forest and Stream, 
v, Jan. 6, 1876, p. 340. 


List of species breeding twice in a season. 


1876. ABBotr, C.C. My February Field Notes. < Forest and Stream, vi, 
Mar. 23, 1876, pp. 99, 114. 


Ornithological journal near Trenton, N. J. 


1876. ABBotT, C.C. March Field Notes—Birds [at Trenton, N.J.] < Forest 
and Stream, vi, April 20, 1876, p. 163. 


1876. ABbBott,C. C. Three montbs of Field Notes. < Forest and Stream, vii, 
Aug. 10, 1876, pp. 3, 20. 
Ornithological field-notes made at Trenton, N. J. Remarks on influences 
affecting migrations. 
1876. “AGatsr.” Game [Birds] in Western New York. < Forest and Stream, 
vi, Feb. 17, 1876, p. 18. 


1876. ALLEN, C.A. Notes from California. < Forest and Stream, vii, Aug. 
10, 1876, p. 4. 


Arrival and nesting of birds at Nicasio, Marin County. 


1876. ALLEN, Mrs. C. A. [List of 6 Californian birds nesting on a single tree, 
with details.] < Forest and Stream, v, Feb.3, 1876, p. 404. 


1876. Attn, J. A. The availability of certain Bartramian names in orni- 
thology. < Am. Nat., x, No.1, 1876, pp. 21-29. 
Adverse to Dr. Coues’s views, Pr. Phila. Acad., 1875, pp. 338-358, 


1876. ALLEN, J. A. Bartramian Names again: An Explanation. < dm. 
Nat., x, No. 3, 1876, pp. 176, 177. 
The last word in this short and amiable discussion. 
1876, ALLEN, J.A. Progress in Ornithology in the United States during the 
last Century. < Am. Nat., x, No. 9, 1876, pp. 536-550. 


A very valuable historical digest and commentary. It is one of the ‘‘Centen- 
nial” reports of progress in zoology which the Naturalist published this year. 


1876. A[LLEN],J.A. Birds of Kansas. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club,i, No. 2, 
July, 1876, pp. 47, 48. 
Notice of F. H. Snow’s later catalogue of Kansas birds. 
1876. A[LLEN],J.A. Extinct Birds with teeth. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, 


i, No. 2, July, 1876, p. 49. 
Note on Marsh’s papers on Ichthyornis, Apatornis, Hesperornis, and Lestornis, in 
Am. Journ, Sci., 1875 and 1876. = 
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1876. A[LLEN], J. A. Life-Histories of the Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania. ; 
< Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, i, No.2, July, 1876, pp. 49, 50. 


: Review of T.G. Gentry’s work of that name, vol. I. 


1876. ALLEN, J. A. Decrease of Birds in Massachusetts. < Bull, Nutt. 
Ornith. Club, i, No. 3, Sept., 1876, pp. 53-60. 


Statement of the case, and discussion of the causes. 


1876. A[LLEN],J.A. The Birds of Ritchie County, West Virginia. < Bull. 
Nutt. Ornith. Club, i, No.3, Sept., 1876, p. 72. 
Brief note on Brewster’s paper, Ann. Lye. N. Y., xi, 129. 


1876. ALLEN, J. A. Geographical variation in the number and size of the 
eggs of [certain North American] birds. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, 
i, No. 3, Sept., 1876, pp. 74, 75. 


1876. A[LLEN],J.A. Birds of Southwestern Mexico. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. 
Club, i, No. iv, Nov., 1876, p. 93. : 
Note on G. N. Lawrence’s paper, Bull. U. 8S. Nat. Mus., No. 4, 1876, g. v. 


1876. A[LLEN],J.A. Jordan’s Manual of Vertebrate Animals. < Bull. Nutt. 


Ornith. Club, i, No. iv, Nov., 1876, pp. 93, 94. 
Review of the work. 


1876. [ALLEN, J. A.] Ornithological Calendar for March. < Forest and 
Stream, vi, Mar. 16, 1876, p. 84. 


1876. ALLEN, J.A. Send in the reports. < Forest and Stream, vi, March 30, 
1876, p. 115. 
Importance of securing data on migrations and habits of birds, and sugges- 
tions therefor. 


1876. ALLEN, J.A. Calendar [for birds in Massachusetts, March 20-31]. 
< Forest and Stream, vi, March 30, 1876, p. 116. 


1876. ALLEN, J.A. Calendar [of birds of Massachusetts for April 1-20]. 
< Forest and Stream, vi, April 6, 1876, p. 132. 


1876. ALLEN, J.A. On the Decrease of Birds in the United States. < Penn 
Monthly, Dec., 1876, pp. 931-944. 

Refers especially to Alcea imp is, Cupidoni pido, Meleagris gallopavo, 

Oonurus carolinensis, Hylotomus pileatus, Melanerpes erythrocephalus, Grus spp., 

Oygnus spp., Pelecanus spp., Laride, Gralle, Ectopistes migratorius, Quiscalus 

purpureus, Ageloeus phoeniceus, and in more general terms to various other species. 


1876. [ANoN.] Rare birds for Canada. < Forest and Stream, vii, Nov. 9, 


1876, p. 212. 
Pelican (sp.?) and Sand-hill Crane at London, Ontario. 


1876, [ANoN.—G. B. GRINNELL.] Nuttall Bulletin [vol. I, No. 4, reviewed]. 
< Forest and Stream, vii, Dec. 28, 1876, p. 327. 


1876. [ANON.] Report upon Geographical and Geological Explorations and 
Surveys in charge of First Lieut. Geo. M.Wheeler, Corps of Engineers 
U.S. A., Chap. III, Vol. V, Zoology, Washington. < Rod and Gun, 
viii, Aug. 26, 1876, p. 344, 
Review of the ornithology of Arizona and vicinity, by H..W. Henshaw. 
1876. [ANoN.] The Trafficin Birds. < Rodand Gun, ix, Dec. 16, 1876, p. 172. 


Statements from the New York World concerning the importation of foreign 
singing and fancy birds to the United States, 


1876. 


1876. 


1876. 


1876. 


1876. 


1876. 


1876. 


1876. 


1876. 


1876. 


1876. 
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Notes frcm our Correspondents. < Forest and Stream, vi, 
Feb. 10, 1876, p. 3. 

Eagles on the Hudson river; Pine Grosbeak in confinement; White Pelican 
common in Florida; Gulls as scavengers. 


——. Notes from our Correspondents. < Forest and Stream, vi, 
March 16, 1876, p. 84. 


Ampelis garrulus; bird arrivals in Berks Co., Pa.; Gambel’s and Massena 
Quails. 


Notes from our Correspondents. < Forest and Stream, vi, 
March 23, 1876, p. 99. 

Spring birds at Salem, Mass., Yonkers, N. Y., Waterville, N. Y., and Peo. 
tone, Ill. 


——. Notes from our Correspondents. < Forest and Stream, vi, 
April 6, 1876, p. 132, 
Albinos; Bluebird and Meadow Lark in Louisiana. 


Notes from our Correspondents. < Forest and Stream, vi, 
April 13, 1876, p. 148, 

Woodcock breeding in Duplin Co., N.C.; March birds, including Whippoor- 
will, at Glen’s Falls, and at Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Notes from our Correspondents. < Forest and Stream, vi, 
April 27, 1876, p. 180. 
Spring birds in New England; albino Robin and Sora Rail. 


Notes from our Correspondents. < Forest and Stream, vi, 
May 18, 1876, p. 233. 
Drumming of Snipe; habits of Chimney Swifts. 


Letters from Ornithologists. < Forest and Stream, vi, May 
18, 1876, p. 233; June 1, 1876, p. 266. 

Dendreca coronata in Eastern Mass. (ARTHUR F. GRAY); spring migrants at 
Montpelier, Vt. (W. A. Brices), and at Peotone, Ill. (D. H. Eaton) ; ornithology 
of Rogue Island, Me. (G. LONGFELLOW). 


Letters from Ornithologists. <( Forest and Stream, vi, June 
1, 1876, p. 266. 

Warblers in Eastern Massachusetts (CHas. A. HovucHToN); spring birds at 
Newport, R. I. (J. 8. COULAND = Howland), at Gainesville, Texas (G. H. Racs- 
DALE), and at Lake City, Minn. (D.C. Estss). 


. Notes from our Correspondents. < Forest and Stream, vi, 


June 15, 1876, p. 300. 
Accidental death of birds; ‘‘Rusty-headed Fisher’ = Female Gooseander? 


Notes from our Correspondents. < Forest and Stream, vi, 
July 6, 1876, p. 355. 
Birds feeding on maggots; ‘‘ White Crane” at Lynchburg, Va.; Toeless Robin. 


Notes from our Correspondents. < Forest and Stream, vi, 
July 20, 1876, p. 387. 

Bird caught in a mussel; Black-throated Buntings, etc., in Hlinois; Upland 
Plover breeding at Gainesville, Texas; sex of Pigeons; habits of Catbird. 


. Notes from our Correspondents. < Forest and Siream, vii, 
Oct. 12, 1876, p. 148. 

Gulls at Hornellsville, N. Y.; Bald Eagle weighing 18 pounds; Red-headed 
Woodpeckers in Northern New Jersey ; Wood Ducks reared in the barn-yard. 
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1876. —-—. Notes from our Correspondents. < Forest and Stream, vii, 
Oct. 19, 1876, p. 164. 
Coliurio borealis seizing its prey with its talons; Zenedura carolinensis at 
Machias, Me., Oct. 9, ete. 
1876. “ARCHER.” [G.A.STOCKWELL.] Gameof Michigan. Wild Turkey.— 
Meleagris gallipavo, Meleagris mexicana. < Rod and Gun, ix, Nov. 
4, 1876, p. 65. 
1876. AupUBON, Miss [Marra R.] Reminiscences of Audubon, by a Grand- 
daughter. < Scribner's Monthly, xii, 1876, pp. 333-338. 
1876. BaILEy, H. B. Notes on Birds found breeding on Cobb’s Island, Va. 
Between May 25th and May 29th, 1875. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, 
i, No. 1, 1876, pp. 24-28. 
21 spp., mostly waders and swimmers. 
1876. Barrp, 8. F. Engineer Department, U. S. Army. | = | Report | of | 
Explorations | across the | Great Basin of the Territory of Utah | for 
a | direct wagon-route from Camp Floyd to Genoa, in Carson Valley, 
| in 1859, | by {| Captain J. H. Simpson, | Corps of Topographical 
Engineers, U.S. Army, | [now Colonel of Engineers, Bvt. Brig. Gen., 
U.S. A.] | made | by authority of the Secretary of War, and under 
instructions from Bvt. Brig. Gen. A. 8. Johnston, | U. 8S. Army, 
commanding the Department of Utah. | — | Washington: | Govern- 
ment Printing Office. | 1876. 1 vol. 4to. pp. 518, maps and pll. 
> Appendix K. List of Birds collected by Charles 8. McCarthy, 
Taxidermist. Classified by Prof. Spencer F. Baird. pp. 375-381. 
Perfunctory ; 114 spp., with number of specimens procured and localities. 
1876. BICKNELL, E.P. A comparison of winter Birds. < Forest and Stream, 
vi, April 6, 1876, p. 133. 
1876. BICKNELL, E. P. Early spring (Birds, etc.] on the Hudson. < Forest. 
and Stream, vi, April 13, 1876, p. 149. 


1876. BicKNELL, E. P. Field Notes [on Birds, etc.] at Riverdale [N. Y.] 
< Forest and Stream, vi, May 18, p. 233. 
1876. BICKNELL, E.P. The birds of our suburbs [i. ¢., at Riverdale-on-Hud- 
son, N.Y¥.] < Forest and Stream, vi, July 20, 1876, p. 386. See p. 402. 
Ornithological journal, May 1-31. 
1876. Bores, A. H. [Additions to a catalogue of] Michigan birds. < Rod 
and Gun, vii, Jan. 15, 1876, p. 248. 
For the Oisntogun, see 1875, Borgs, A. H. 
1876. BREWER, T.M. Birds of New England. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, 
i, No. iv, Nov., 1876, pp. 89-93. 
A defence of his catalogue against the criticisms of ‘‘H. A. P(urdie]", tom. 
cit., p. 72. 
1876. BREwsTER, W. On the occurrence of certain Birds in the New Eng- 
Jand states. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, i, No. 1, 1876, pp. 17-20. 
Junco oregonus, Corvus ossifragus, Vireo philadelphicus, Tringa bairdi, Philoma- 
chus pugnag. 
1876, B[REwsTER],W. Ornithology of the Wheeler Expedition. < Bull. 
Nutt. Ornith. Club, i, No. 3, Sept., 1876, pp. 70, 71. 
Review of Henshaw’s ornithological papers in the publications of the expedi- 
tion mentioned. 
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1876. 


1876. 


1876. 


1876. 


1876. 


1876. 


1876. 
1876. 


1876. 


1876. 


1876. 


1876. 
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Briecs, W. A. and “R.” Two letters from northern Vermont. 
< Forest and Stream, vi, Mar. 23, 1876, p. 100. 
List of resident and winter birds at Montpelier, Vt., including Buteo pennsyl- 
vanicus ; notes from Addison Co., Vt., with editorial remarks, 


Brown, N.C. Variable Abundance of Birds at the same Localities 
[in North America] in different years. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, i, 
No. iv, Nov., 1876, pp. 95, 96. 

[Browne, C. F.] Local nomenclature. < Forest and Stream, vii, 
Nov. 9, 1876, p. 212. See pp. 245, 276. 


Gunner’s names for sea-birds at Plymouth Bay, Mass., with editorial remarks. 


Bro[w]nz, F.C. (Cf. p. 212.] Gunner’s Names [for sea-birds and 
wild fowl on the Massachusetts coast]. < Forest and Stream, vii, 
Nov. 23, 1876, p. 245. See pp. 212, 276. 


Burrovueus, J. Notes from the North River [at Esopus, N. Y.]. < for- 
est and Stream, vi, April 20, 1876, p. 164. 

Burrovueus, J. A Bird Medley. < Scribner’s Monthly, xii, 1876, 
pp. 479-489; nine illustrations [by Miss Fidelia Bridges]. 

Poetic treatment of some birds of the Northern States. 

CarPENTER, W. L. Field Notes on the Natural History of the Big 
Horn Mountains [Montana]. < Forest and Stream, vii, Nov. 2, 1876, 
p. 196. 

C.F. P. Birds of Southern Pennsylvania. < Forest and Stream, vi, 
March 9, 1876, p. 67. 

“ CruiBini.” [WM.GoopYER.] Birds and late snow storms. < Forest 
and Stream, vi, April 20, 1876, p. 164. 


Cotvin, V. The winter fauna of Mt. Marcy. < Rod and Gun, viii, 
April 8, 1876, p. 22. 
From Report to State Legislature of Survey of the Adirondack Wilderness. 


Coorgrr, J. G. Californian Garden Birds. < Am. Nat.,x,No. 2, 1876, 
pp. 90-96. 


Notes on the habits of numerous species observed near San Francisco. 


Corz, E.D. Ona Gigantic Bird from the Eocene of New Mexico [Dia- 
tryma gigantea]. <( Proc. Acad. Nat, Sci. Phila. for April 1876. 


Cougs, E. An Account of the various Publications relating to the 
Travels of Lewis and Clarke, with a Commentary on the Zoologi- 
cal Results of their Expedition. < Bull. U. 8. Geol. Surv., No. 6, 2d 
ser., Feb. 8, 1876, pp. 417-444. 

2.—Birds, pp. 439-444. Identification of the species described by these authors. 

Cougs, E. Reply to Mr. J. A. Allen’s “Availability of certain Bar- 
tramian names in Ornithology.” <( Am. Nat., x, No. 2, 1876, pp. 
98-102. 

Maintaining the position he assumed in his Fasti Ornithologie Redivivi, against 
Allen, in Am. Nat., 1876, pp. 21-29. 

Coves, E. Unusual Nesting Sites of the Night Hawk and Towhee 
Bunting. < Am, Nat., x, No. 4, 1876, p. 239. 

Chordiles popetue on a roof; Pipilo erythrophthalmus in a tree. 
46 BC 
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Cours, E. The Destruction of Birds by Telegraph Wire. < Am. 
Nat., x, No, 12, 1876, pp. 734-736. 
Detailed account, from observations in Colorado. The article reappears, under 
various editorial guises and abstracts, in numberless newspapers. 


Cougs, E. On the Number of Primaries in Oscines. < Bull. Nutt. 
Ornith. Club, i, No. 3, Sept., 1876, pp. 60-63. 
Results of examination of many supposed nine-primaried birds, in which a 
rudimentary first primary, making ten in all, was found. 


Cougs, E. A correction. < Forest and Stream, vi, Feb. 24, 1876, p. 36. 
Of a statement respecting the ‘ Birds of the Colorado”, loc. cit., p. 20. 
Cours, E. Mr.Gentry’s Book about Birds. < Rod and Gun, viii, 
April 29, 1876, p. 71. 
Review of Life - Histories of the Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania, vol. I. 
Cougs, E. Dr. Coues on “Partridge”, Quail”, etc. < Rod and 
Gun, ix, Nov. 11, 1876, p. 88. 
Systematic relations inter se, scientific names, and habitats of Awerican Galline. 
Covert, A. B. A Letter of Promise. < Forest and Stream, vi, March 
2, 1876, p. 52. 
Spring birds in Michigan ; ability of birds to foresee atmospheric changes. 
Covert, A. B. Birds ef Lower Michigan. < Forest and Stream, 
vi, 1876, pp. 99, 132, 163, 214, 266, 318, 354. 
Catalogue, with annotations, of birds observed in the Lower Peninsula of 
Michigan during several years. 


Deane, RUTHVEN. Albinism and melanism among North Americar 
birds. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, i, No. 1, 1876, pp. 20-24. 


Commentary on the many instances of this affection observed by the writer. 


De Kay, Cuartes. Winter Sunshine. < Scribner's Monthly, xi, 
1875-76, p. 749, 


Review of John Burroughs’s Winter Sunshine. 


Eaton, D. H. Prairie Ornithology [at Peotone, Il.]. < Forest and 
Stream, vi, June 15, 1876, p. 301. 


Eaton, D. H. Egg collecting in Illinois. < Forest and Stream, vi, 
June 29, 1876, p. 337. 


[EpITroRIAL.] The Nuttall Ornithological Club, < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. 
Club, i, No. 2, July, 1876, pp. 29-32. 

Historical sketch, including list of the principal papers, by members of the 
club, published elsewhere (chiefly in the American Sportsman) prior to establish- 
ment of the Bulletin. 

{Epiror1st.] Correction [of article “ Birds of our Suburbs”, p. 386]. 
< Forest and Stream, vi, July 27, 1876, p. 402. 


Estes, D. C. Winter notes from Lake Pepin [Minn.]. < Forest and 
Stream, vi, April 20, 1876, 164. 
Fisu, Grorcr T. Birds and their uses. < Rod and Gun, viii, July 
29, 1876, p. 281. 
Read before the Western New York Horticultural Society. 
Fisuer, A. K. Small Birds caught by the Burdock. < Am. Nat., 
x, No. 4, 1876, pp. 239, 240, 
Ohrysomitris tristis, Dendreeca coronata, 
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1876. Fowter, H.G. Birds of Central New York. < Forest and Stream, vi, 
Apr., 1876, p. 180; May 18, p. 233; June 8, p. 284; June 29, p. 337; 
——, p. 402; vii, Aug. 24, 1876, p. 36; Aug. 31, p.52; Sept. 14, p. 84; 
Nov. 16, p. 230. 
List of 150 spp., of Cayuga, Seneca, and Wayne Cos., N. Y. The first instal- 
ment is ascribed by error to “‘H. W. Candee”. See 1877, RATHBUN, F. R. 
1876. Fowter, H.G. Additional Birds of Central New York. < Forest and 
Stream, Oct. 26, 1876, p. 180. 
Adding 19 spp. to above list. 
1876. Fox, W. H. Three migrations [1874-5-6, at Hollis, New Hampshire] 
compared [in a table]. < Forest and Stream, vi, July 6, 1876, p. 354. 


1876. FuLLER, A. R. Spring [arrivals of birds] at Meacham Lake, New 
York. < Forest and Stream, vi, June 15, 1876, p. 301. 


1876. GitBeRT, J. B. The rarer birds of Western New York. < Forest 
and Stream, vii, Dec. 28, 1876, p. 324. 
Remarks on 35 spp. of birds of Yates Co., New York. 


1876, GLADWIN, CHARLES O. [Notes on some] Birds of Southern Connec- 
ticut. < Forest and Stream, vi, March 30, 1876, p. 116. 


1876. Gray, ArTHUR F. Resident [land] Birds [25 spp.] of Danvers 
[Mass.] < Forest and Stream, vi, April 27, 1876, p. 181. 


1876. [GRINNELL,G.B.] [Notice of a “Catalogue of the Birds of South- 
western Mexico, collected by F. E, Sumichrast”; in Bulletin of the 
National Museum, No. 4.] < Forest and Stream, vii, Nov. 23, 1876, 
p. 245, 

1876. Horrman, W.J. Habits of Western [North American] Birds. <Am. 
Nat., x, No. 4, 1876, pp. 238, 23°, 

Buteo swainsoni, Stellula calliope, etc., in California and Nevada. 

1876. HoLBerRTON, W. Local names of bay-birds [Limicole]. < Forest 

and Stream, vii, Sept. 7, 1876, p. 68. 


1876. INGERSOLL, E. Three April Birds [Sialia sialis, Troglodytes aédon, 
Zenedura carolinensis]. <( Appleton’s Journal, xv, April, 1876, p. 
526. 


1876. [INGERSOLL, E.] An Invitation [to observe and record daily occur- 
rences in natural history, mainly in ornithology]. < Forest and 
Stream, vi, Feb. 17, 1876, p. 19. See p. 37. 


1876. (INGERSOLL, E.] Birds of Arizona. < Forest and Stream, vi, Feb. 17, 
1876, p. 20. 
Notice of H. W. Henshaw’s List of the Birds of Arizona, in Report of Explora- 
tions West of 100th Meridian. 
1876. [INGERSOLL, E.] [Notice of the work on the “ Birds of the Colorado”, 
to be written by Dr. Elliott Coues.] < Forest and Stream, vi, Feb. 
17, 1876, p. 20. See pp. 36, 387. 


1876. [InGeRSoLL, E.] Our “ Invitation” heard from. < Forest and Stream, 
vi, Feb. 24, 1876, p. 36. 
Comments and criticisms by S. F. Baird, C.C. Abbott, and others, upon the 
text and proposal in the article “An Invitation”, on p.19. Information upon 
migrations of birds in Central New Jersey. 
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1876. [INGERSOLL, E.] Recent pamphlets. < Forest and Stream, vi, Mar. 
9, 1876, p. 67. 
Notices of papers by Dr. Elliott Coues on Lewis and Clarke's Travels, on the 
Zapodide, and on breeding of Lagopus leucurus, in Bull. U. 8. Geol. and Geog. 
Survey. 


1676. [INGERSOLL, E.] [Winter birds of Eastern Maine.] < Forest and 
Stream, vi, March 9, 1876, p. 68. 


1876. [InGERSoLL, E.] [Suggestions as to] Formulating Field Noies. 
< Forest and Stream, vi, April 6, 1876, p. 182. 


1876. [INGERSOLL, E.] Schoolboys as naturalists. < Forest and Stream, 
vi, April 20, 1876, p. 163. 


1876. [INGERSOLL, E.] At Home with the Birds. < Forest and Stream, 
vi, May 11, 1876, p. 214. 
Review of vol. I, Life-Histories of the Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania, by 
Thomas G. Gentry. 


1876. [INGERSOLL, E.] The Nuttall Club. < Forest and Stream, vi, May 
25, 1876, p. 250. 
Historical sketch of the Nuttall Ornithological Club, and review of their 
Bulletin, vol. I, No.1. 


1876. [INGERSOLL, E.] New Work by Dr. Coues. < Forest and Stream, 
vi, July 20, 1876, p. 387. See pp. 20, 36. 
Advance notice of the Birds of the Colorado. 


1876. [INGERSOLL, E.] Dr. Hayden and Ornithology. < Forest and Stream, 
vi, July 20, 1876, p. 390. ‘ 
Sketch of ornithological results from the U.S. Geological and Geographical 
Survey of the Territories. 


1876. [INGERSOLL, E.] Wheeler’s ‘‘ Birds”. < Forest and Stream, vi, July 
27, 1876, p. 402. 
Notice of chap. ITI, vol. V, Rep. of U. S. Geol. Surv. W. of 100th Mer. (Lieut. 
Geo. M. Wheeler in charge), by H. W. Henshaw. 


1876. [INGERSOLL, E.] A key to our Shore Birds [Limicole]. < Forest and 
Stream, vi, Aug. 3, 1876, p. 417; and vii, Aug. 10, 1876, p. 3. 
Introduction by Ingersoll; the key from D.S. Jordan’s Manual of Vertebrates. 


1876. [INGERSOLL, E.] Ornithology, etc. < Forest and Stream, vii, Aug. 
17, 1876, p. 23. 
Review of H. W. Henshaw's memoir in vol. V of the Reports of Explorations 
and Surveys West of 100th Meridian, pp. 131-508, 15 colored pll. 


1876. INGERSOLL, E. The Migrations of Birds. < Forest and Stream, vii, 
Sept. 14, 1876, p. 84. 
From Scribner's Monthly, Sept., 1876. 


1876. [INGERSOLL, E.] A second “Birds of New England”. < Forest and 
Stream, vii, Oct. 5, 1876, p. 132. 
Advance announcement of H. D. Minot's Land and Game Birds of New Eng. 
land. 
1876. [INGERSOLL, E.] Two Lists of Birds. < Forest and Stream, vii, Oct. 
19, 1876, p. 164. 


Comments upon a list of the birds of Lower Michigan, and a list of the birds 
of Central New York. 
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1876. InGERsoLt, E. Something About Birds. < Scribner’s Monthly, xii, 
1876, pp. 689-693, figg. 1-17. 
Features of bird-character generally; illustrations taken from Sanborn 
Tenney’s Zoology, and Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway’s History of North American 
Birds. 
1876. I[NGERSOLL], Mrs. E. Kinglets and Warblers in captivity. < Forest 
and Stream, v, Jan. 6, 1876, p. 340. 


1876. Jonrs, WM. L. March Memoranda [from St. Clair Co., lll.]. < Forest 
and Stream, vi, June 29, 1876, p. 338. 


1876. Jones, WM. L. April Birds [at Lebanon] in Illinois. < Forest and 
Stream, vi, Aug. 3, 1876, p. 418. 


1876. Jorpan, D. S. Manual | of the | Vertebrates | of the | Northern 
United States, | including | the District east of the Mississippi 
River, | and north of | North Carolina and Tennessee, exclusive | 
of marine species. | By | David Starr Jordan, M.S., M. D. | Profes- 
sor of Natural History in N. W. C. University, and in Indiana | 
State Medical College. | — | Chicago: | Jansen, McClurg & Com- 
pany. | 1876. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 342. 

“This book has been written to give collectors and students who are not spe- 
cialists, a ready means of identifying the families, genera and species of our 
Vertebrate Animals. In deference to the uniform experience of botanists, and 
in view of the remarkable success achieved by Dr. Cours, in the application of 
the method to Ornithology, the author has adopted the system of artificial keys.” 
(Extract from Preface.)—Birds are treated at pp. 36-156, with useful artificial 
keys to the higher groups, analyses of the genera, and concise diagnoses of the 
species. It has proven a very useful and valuable help to the student, and has 
already passed to a 2d ed., 1878, g. v. 


1876. Jovy, P.L. Birds of the District of Columbia. < Iield and Forest, 
i, No. 10, Mar., 1876, pp. 79, 80. 
Nominal list of 38 ‘common permanent residents” and 29 ‘common winter 
residents”. Article ascribed to R. W. Shufeldt; error corrected op. cit., ii, No. 
1, p. 18. 
1876. Knyrs, F.H. May Songsters at Springfield [Mass.]. < Forest and 
Stream, vi, June 29, 1876, p. 338. 


1876. KumMuEtn, A. J. Unusual Accidents to Birds. < Field and Forest, ii, 
No. 6, Dec., 1876, p. 106. 
Ohordeiles popetue with a beetle (Lachnosterna) which had worked partly 
through the gullet and skin of the neck.—Pigeon impaled on a beech twig. 


1876. Lawrencn, G. N. Birds | of | Southwestern Mexico. | Collected by 
Francis E. Sumichrast | for the | United States National Museum. | 
—| Prepared by | George N. Lawrence. | — | Washington: | Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. | 1876. = Bull. U. 8. Nat. Mus., No. 4. 8vo 
pamph. Cover and pp. 56. 

There is the cover-title, the full-page title (above given), and a third one, all 
worded differently.—An important paper, treating of 321 spp., with author’s 
critical and collector’s field-notes, preceded by Sumichrast’s ‘Notes on the 
geographical division of the birds in the Sithmus [lege Isthmus] of Tehuantepec”. 
The novelties contained in this splendid collection were earlier published else. 
where. 


1876, Lz Baron, J. F. The naturalist and sportsman in Florida. < od 
and Gun, ix, 1876, pp. 21, 29, 53, 69, 83, 97, 113. 
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LoNGrELLOow, G. A persecuted Ornithologist. < Forest and Stream, 
vi, June 22, 1876, p. 319. 


Enormous abundance of sea-birds in Englishman’s Bay, Maine. See p. 233. 


Marsu, O. C. Notice of New Odontornithes. < Am. Journ. Sci., (3), 
xi, 1876, pp. 509-511. 
Not seen.—Lestornis crassipes, g. sp. 0., p. 509; Hesporornis gracilis, p. 510, sp. 
n.; Ichthyornis (?) victor, p. 511, sp. n. 


MarsH, O. C. Note sur de nouveaux Odontornithes. < Gervais’ 
Journ, de Zool., v, 1876, pp. 304-306. 
Not seen—from Am. Journ, Sci., (3), xi, pp. 509-511, g. v. 


Maynarp, C. J. Variation in the breeding habits of certain Birds 
{of Florida]. < Rod and Gun, viii, Aug. 12, 1876, p. 314. 


Merriam, C. H. < Passerculus princeps and Parus hudsonicus in 
Connecticut. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, i, No. 2, July, 1876, p. 52, 


Merri.u, J. C. Notes on Texan Birds. < Bull. Nutt, Ornith. Club, i, 
No. iv, Nov., 1876, pp. +8, 89. 

I. Molothrus eneus, Nyctidromus albicollis, Pyrrhophena rieferi, Parra gymno- 
stoma, Podiceps dominicus, from Fort Brown, Texas—all but the last new to the 
U.S. fauna. II. On the breeding habits, previously unkpown, of two species of 
North American birds (Embernagra rufivirgata, Xanthura luxuosa). 


Minot, H. D. The Summer birds of the White Mountain Region. 
< Am. Nat., x, No. 2, 1876, pp.‘75-80. 


Running commentary on various species of that part of New Hampshire. 


Morris, R. T. Refleciions upon reflections. < Forest and Stream, vi, 
May 1, 1876, p. 197. 
Adverse criticism of Theo. Jasper’s book, 1874-78, q. v. 


Mornis, R.T. Game Birds of Connecticut. ~< Forest and Stream, vii, 
Sept. 28, 1876, p. 116. 


53 spp., with notes upon relative abundance. 


Morris, R. T. Local nomenclature [for wildfowl on the Connecticut 
coast]. < Forest and Stream, vii, Dec. 7, 1876, p. 276. See pp. 212, 245. 


NeEtson, E. W. Additicns to the Avi-fauna of Illinois, with notes on 
other species of Illinois Birds. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, i, No. 2, 
July, 1876, pp. 39-44. 


15 spp., fully annotated, with farther notes on 14 other spp. still imperfectly 
known as birds of Illinois. 


Netson, E. W. Birds observed in the vicinity of Oakland, Cal., De- 
cember 23, 1872. < The Scientific Monthly (Toledo, Ohio), vol. i, 
No. 5, Feb., 1876, pp. 232-234. 


Running commentary on the varied results of one day's observations. 


Parker, 8.8. A report [of spring Birds] from New Hampshire. 
< Forest and Stream, vi, April 27, 1876, p. 180. 


Puittips,C.H, The fauna of Nebraska [including game birds]. 
< Forest and Stream, vi, June 8, 1876, p. 284. 


Pierce, M. P. Scarcity of Birds in New Jersey. < Forest and Stream, 
vi, Mar. 16, 1876, p. 84. 
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1876. P[urp1r], H. A. Birds of New England. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, 
i, No. 3, Sept., 1876, pp. 72, 73. 

Critical review of T. M. Brewer’s Catalogue, Pr. Bost. Soc., xvii, pp. 436-454, 
noting some of the required additions and making many necessary corrections. 

1876. Racspatr, G.H. Texan Ornithology. < Forest and Stream, vi, July 
13, 1876, p. 370. 

Journal from April 24 to June 5 of ornithological occurrences at Gainesville, 
Cooke Co., Texas. 

1876 Ringway, R. Ornithology of Guadeloupe Island based on notes and 
collections made by Dr.Edward Palmer. < Bull. U.S. Geol. Sur. 
Terr., vol. ii, 1876, pp. 183-195. 

The land birds ascertained to inhabit the island during the breeding season are 
Regulus calendula obscurus, p. 184; Salpinct bsoletus guadcloupensis, p. 185; 
Thryomanes brevicauda, p. 186 ; Carpodacus amplus, p. 187; Junco insularis, p. 188; 
Pipilo maculatus consobrinus, p.189; C.laptes mexicanus rufipileus, p.191; Poly- 
borus lutosus, p.192—all new spp. or varr., excepting the Polyborus, which had 
just before been described (op. cit., 2d ser., No. 6, 1876, p. 459). ‘‘ Guadeloupe” 
(so spelled) lies off the coast of Lower California, and must not be confounded 
with an Antillean island of same name and similar orthography. 

1876. Roserts, T. S. Winter rarities in Minnesota. < Forest and Stream, 
vi, April 13, 1876, p. 143. 

Hesperiphona vespertina, Oarpodacus purpureus, Pinicola enucleator, Bucephala 
americana. 

1876. RoBrrts, T.S. A list cf some Birds observed in the vicinity of Min- 
neapclis, Minn., not enumerated in Dr. Hatch’s list. <The Scientific 
Monthly (Toledo, Ohio), vol. i, No. 5, Feb., 1876, p. 231. 

Annotated list of 20 spp., communicated by Mr. Ridgway. 

1876. Ropinson, R. E. Spring birds of [Addison County] Vermont. 
< Forest and Stream, vi, June 22, 1876, p. 318. 

1876. SmirH, G. AuG. Birds of Fort Wayne, Ind[iana]. < Forest and 
Stream, vi, April 13, 1876, p. 148. 

50 spp. observed in winter during 16 years. There are some glaring errors; as, 
Glaucidium gnoma tor Nyctale acadica. 

1876. Snow, F. H. New Kansas Birds. < Observer of Nature (newspaper), 
iii, No. 6, April 26, 1876. 

Adds 11 spp.to the fauna of the State,among them Myiadestes townsendi, 
Coturniculus lecontii, and Gymnokitta cyanocephala. 

1876. “SpecuLaTor.” [Rosert T.Moruis.] Birds resident at New Haven. 
< Forest and Stream, vi, March 2, 1876, p. 52. 

1876. ‘“‘SpecutaTor.” [ROBERT T. Morris.] Effect of cold on small Birds. 
< Forest and Stream, vi, March 30, 1876, p. 115. 

1876. [Spera, W. H.] The coming of the Birds. < Forest and Stream, vi, 
March 2, 1876, p. 52. 

List of dates of arrivals of birds at Ephrata, Pa, by W. H. Spera; quoted from 
Ephrata Times. 

1876. Stevens, W. G. Bird arrivals on the Harlem [in April]. < Forest 
and Stream, vi, May 11, 1876, p. 215. 

1876. “TraL.” [R.L.NeEwcomB.] The Massachusetts coast. < Forest and 
Stream, vi, Aug. 3, 1876, p. 417. 

Ornithological diary, March 9 to May 17. 

1876. THomMpPsoN, [J.] M. Some of our game-birds. < Appleton’s Journ., 

new ser., i, 1876, pp. 481-490, 12 illustrations. 
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1876. THomrson, [J.] M.—Continued. 

These spirited woodcuts also accompanied a series of brief articles on game- 
birds (anonymous) in Appleton’s Almanac for 1869. This annual, published 
in small 4to, for 1869, 1870, and 1871, contained many woodcuts of birds and much 
pleasant descriptive matter, having, however, little ornithological interest, 
although generally accurate. 


1876. Warren, T. R. Bay Saooting. < Seribner’s Monthly, xiii, 1876, 
pp. 145-159 ; fifteen illustrations. 
Humorots account of hunting sea-shove fowl. 


1876. WHEELER, W.B. A Maryland calendar. < Forest and Stream, vi, 
April 27, 1876, p. 181. 


Spring arrivals at Boonsboro, Md. 


1876-77. GENTRY, T.G. Life-Histories of the Birds of Eastern Pennsylva- 
nia, by Thomas G. Gentry, [ete.] In two volumes. Vol.J. Phila- 
delphia: published by the author. 1876. Vol. II. Salem, Mass. 
The Naturalists’ Agency. 1877. Sm.8vo. Vol.I, pp. xvi, 399. Vol. 
II, 4 p. ., pp. 336. 

The typography of the title differs in the two vols. Though announced in two 
vols., the second vol. only carries the subject through the land-birds, and another 
is expected. In spite of the literary execution, these ‘‘ Life-Histories” are 
an acceptable contribution, being especially full and important on the subject 
of the food of the birds, inventories of the tents of the st h being given 
in most cases. 


1876-77. WILSON, A., and Bonaparte, C.L. American Ornithology... by 
Sir William Jardine. London: 1876. New York: J. W. Bouton, 
1877. 3 vols. 4to. 
I gather from some trade-lists that there has been a reissue, as above barely 
indicated, of this edition-—the ‘‘ Jardine’’—but I have not seen a copy. 


1877. Aspotr, C. C. Glimpses of Mind in Birds. < Am. Nat., xi, No. 5, 
1877, pp. 276-286. 
Said to be furnished to the writer by certain N. A. birds. 


1877. “ AnWaHSOOSE.” Our winter visitors [among birds]. < Forest and 
Stream, viii, May 3, 1877, p. 191. 


1877. ALpRicu,C. Destruction of Birds by Telegraph Wires. < Am. Nat., 
xi, No. 11, 1877, pp. 686, 687. 
Further evidence, in case of Cupidonia cupido. Of. Amer Nat., x, 1876, p. 734. 


1877. A[LLEN],J.A. Californian Ornithology. <( Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, 
ii, No. 3, July, 1877, p. 76. 


Review of J. G. Cooper’s paper, Proc. Oal. Acad., 1876 (separates dated Dec. 5, 
1875). 


1877. A[LLEN], J. A. McCauley’s Notes on Texan Ornithology. < Bull. 
Nutt. Ornith. Club, ii, No. 3, July, 1877, pp. 76, 77. 

Review of paper in Bull. U. S. Geol. Surv. Terr., iii, No. 3, pp. 655-695, May 15, 
1877. 

1877. AttEN,J.A. Occurrence of the Western Nonpareil [Cyanospiza versi- 
color] and Berlandier’s Wren [Thryotbhorus ludovicianus var. ber- 
landieri] at Fort Brown, Texas. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, ii, No. 
4, Oct., 1877, pp. 109, 110. 
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1877. ALLEN, J. A. The Influence of physical Conditions in the Genesis of 
Species. < Radical Review, i, May, 1877, pp. 108-140. 

Devoted largely to geographical variation in North American mammals and 
birds (pp. 121-126 devoted exclusively to birds, with other references passim), 
giving a general réswmé of the subject. 

1877. [ANON.] Recent Ornithological Papers. < Am. Nat., xi, 1877, pp. 
615-617. 

Reviews Nelson’s papers on Illinois Birds in Bull. Essex Inst., viii, 1877, pp. 
90-155; ix, pp. 32-65; McCauley’s on Texan Birds, in Bull. U. S. Geol. Surv. Terr., 
iii, 1877, pp. 655-695, and others. 

1877. [Anon.] [Review of the “Nuttall Bulletin” for January, 1877.] 

< Forest and Stream, viii, Feb. 8, 1877, p. 10. 


1877. [ANon.—R. F. BotsEavu.] Our Washington Letter, [etc.] < Forest 
and Stream, viii, May 31, 1877, p. 267. 
List, with remarks, of birds of District of Columbia, derived from Coues and 
Prentiss’s List of 1862, g. v. 
1877, [ANON.}] Vennor’s Birds of Prey. < Forest and Stream, viii, June 
14, 1877, p. 300. 


Review of Vennor’s Our Birds of Prey ; or, The Eagles, Hawks and Owls of 
Canada. Reprinted from Toronto Mail. 


1877. [ANon. G. B. GRINNELL. Review of E. W. Nelson’s “Birds of 
Nortb-eastern Illinois”.] < Forest and Stream, viii, June 21, 1877, 
p. 331. 


1877. “ARCHER.” [G.A. STOCKWELL.] The Fauna of Michigan. [Birds.] 
< Forest and Stream, viii, 1877, pp. 224, 241, 261, 281, 300, 360, 380. 


Merely a nominal, incomplete list, containing no news. 


1877. Bacon, G. R. Notes on some Oregon Birds. < Am. Nat., xi, No. 1, 
1877, p. 44. 
Field-notes on 6 spp. 


1877. BacG, E. A Cuckoo’s [Coccygus erythrophthalmus] Egg in a Cedar- 
Bird’s [Ampelis cedrorum] Nest. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, ii, No. 
4, Oct., 1877, p. 110. 
With an editorial note by J. A. Allen, on other instances of parasitism of the 
American Cuckoos. 
1877. BENDIRE, C. Notes on some of the Birds found in Southeastern Ore- 
gon, particularly in the Vicinity of Camp Harney, from November, 
1874, to January, 1877. < Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., xix, 1877, 
pp. 109-149. 
An interesting list of 191 spp., fully annotated; includes some rarities, and 
many novel observations, especially with reference to breeding. 
1877. Benron, J. John Burroughs. < Seribner’s Monthly, xiii, 1877, pp. 
336-341, with portrait. 
Includes extracts from Burroughs’s ornithological writings. 
1877. B[orseau],R.F. Our Washington letter. < Forest and Stream, ix, 
Nov. 22, 1877, p. 314. 
Game-birds about Chesapeake Bay ; wildfowl shooting; habits of ‘‘jacksnipe ”. 
1877. Brackett, A.G. The Birds of Wyoming. < Forest and Stream, vii, 


1877, pp. 388, 404. 
Partial list, made in the vicinity of Fort Sanders; editorial remarks ap- 
pended. See vol. vii, p. 4. 
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1877. B[REWER], T. M. Vennor’s Rapacious Birds of Canada. < Bull. 
Nutt. Ornith. Club, ii, No.1, Jan., 1877, pp. 24, 25. 


Review of the work. 


1877. BREwrER, T. M. [Another] Defense of his Catalogue of the Birds of 
New England. < Buli. Nutt. Ornith. Club, ii, No. 2, April, 1877, pp. 
44-48, 
Continuation of the controversy, now degenerated to a personal issue. {f. op 
ceit., i, p. 72 and p. 89; ii, p.11 and p. 44, 
1877. BREWER, T. M. How to Rightly Estimate the Economical Value of 
Birds. < Odlogist, iii, No.1, 1877, pp. 6, 7. 


1877. B[REWSTER], W. Nelson’s “ Birds of Northeastern Illinois.” < Bull. 
Nutt. Ornith. Club, ii, No.3, July, 1877, pp. 68, 69. 
Review of paper in Bull. Essex Inst., viii, 1876, p. 90. 


1877. B[REWSTER], W. Merriam’s “Review of the Birds of Connecticut.” 


< Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, ii, No. 4, Oct., 1877, pp. 107, 108. 
Review of Merriam’s important paper in Trans. Oonn. Acad., iv, 1877, pp. 1-165. 


1877. Brown, N. C. Notes on [five species of ] Birds new to the Fauna of 
Maine, ete. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, ii, No.1, Jan., 1877, pp. 27, 28. 


1877. Browne, F.C. A list of Birds observed on and around Clark’s Island, 
Plymouth, Mass. < Forest and Stream, viii, March 22, 1877, p. 96, 


1877. BurrouGus, J. April. < Seribner’s Monthly, xiii, 1877, pp. 799-803. 
Includes some birds found along the Hudson River in that month. 


1877. “C.” Some Newfoundland birds. < Forest and Stream, viii, April 12, 
1877, p. 145. 


1877. Coorrr, J.G. On seventy-five doubtful West-coast Birds. < Bull. 
Nutt. Ornith. Club, ii, No. 4, Oct., 1877, pp. 88-97. 

This is an important commentary and criticism on this large number of birds 
ascribed by various writers to the region in question, but which have not been 
satisfactorily determined to occur there. 

1877. Covres, E. Birds of the North-West: | A Hand-book | of | American 
Ornithology, | containing accounts of all the birds inhabiting the | 
Great Missouri Valley, | and many others, together representing a 
large majority of the | Birds of North America, | with copious bio- 
graphical details from personal | observation, and an extensive 
synonymy. | — | By Elliott Coues, | Captain and Assistant Surgeon 
U. S. Army :—Secretary U.S. | Geological Survey :—Member of the 
National Acadamy [sic] of Sciences, etc :—Author of “ Key to North | 
American Birds,” ‘Field Ornithology,” etc. | — | [Monogram.] | 
Boston: | Estes & Lauriat, | Salem Naturalists’ Agency, | 1877. 1 
vol. 8vo. pp. xi, 791. 

This is simply 214 copies of the original Birds of the North-West, 1874, q. v., 
reissued, rebound with publishers’ new title-leaf as above. 

1877. CLourEs], E. Minot’s “ Birds of New England.” < Bull. Nuti. Ornith. 
Club, ii, No, 2, April, 1877, pp. 49, 50. 

Review of the work. 

1877. [Covrs, E.] The Land Birds and Game Birds of New England. 
< Forest and Stream, vii, Jan. 25, 1€77, p. 391. 

Review of H. D. Minot's book of that name. 
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1877. Cours, E. Land Birds and Game Birds of New England. < Rod and 
Gun, ix, Jan. 27, 1877, p. 263. 
Review of work with above title. 
1877. Cours, E., and Prentiss, D. W. Remarks on Birds of the District of 
Columbia. < Field and Forest, ii, No. 11, May, 1877, pp. 191-193. 
Somewhat in the nature of a critique on P. L. Jouy’s Catalogue, op cit., Mar. 
and Apr., 1877, g.v. Some of the questionable points are discussed. The article 
was afterward appended to Jouy’s in the separate reprint of the latter. 
1877. FrrLpEN, H.W. On the Birds of the North Polar Basin. < P. Z.S., 
1877, pp. 28-32, 


1877. FEILDEN, H.W. List of Bicds observed in Smith Sound, and in the 
Polar Basin during the Arctic Expedition of 1875-76. < Ibis, 4th 
series, i, Oct., 1877, pp. 401-412. 

24 spp., well annotated. Of. Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, iii, No. 2, April, 1878, p. 86. 

1877. GoopnuE, C.F. The Birds cf Webster and adjoining towns [of New 
Hampshire]. < Forest and Stream, viii, 1877, pp. 33, 49, 98, 113, 146. 

An annotated list, by an accurate observer. The titles of parts succeeding the 
first instalment vary slightly in wording from the first caption. 

1877. Hattocx,C. The | Sportsman’sGazetteer | and | General Guide. | The 
game animals, birds and fishes of North America: | their habits and 
various methods of capture. | Copious instructions | in shooting, fish- 
ing, taxidermy, woodcraft, ete. | Together with | a directory to the 
principal game resorts of the | country; illustrated with maps. | By 
Charles Hallock, | [etc.] | New York: | “ Forest and Stream” Pub- 
lishing Company, | American News Company, Agents, | 1877. 1 vol. 
thick 12mo. pp. 1-688, 1-208, frontisp. (portrait of author), cuts, 
maps. 

Pages 103-237, a concise systematic treatise on the game birds of North America, 
some of which are treated at considerable length. The nomenclature and tech- 
nicalities are from authontic sources. 

1877. Harcn, P. L. Report on Ornithology [of Minnesota]. < Bull. Min- 
nesota Acad. Nat, Sci., 1877, pp. 305-309. 

Additions to the list of Minnesota birds given in his previous paper in the 
same publication, 1874, g. v. 

1877. Hutcuins, J. P. Something about Birds of Central New York. 
<_ Forest and Stream, viii, April 19, 1877, p. 160. 

Biographical notes and short list of arrivals. 

1877. INGERSOLL, E. Our Winter Birds [in the vicinity of New York City]. 
< Appleton’s Journ., new ser., ii, Feb., 1877, p. 97; 11 illust. 

Biographical notes on a few birds of the United States; remarks on protective 
mimicry in birds. 

1877. I[NGERSOLL], E. Burroughs’s “ Wake-Robin.” < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. 
Club, ii, No. 2, April, 1877, pp. 48, 49. 

Review of that delightful book. 

1877. [INGERSOLLE.] [Review of Vol. II of ] Gentry’s Life Histories of the 
Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania. < The Country, i, Dec. 22, 1877, 


p. 103. 
1877. Jones, W. L. Arrivals of Birds. < Field and Forest, iii, No. 1, July, 
1877, pp. 17, 18. 


At Lebanon, Dlinois, spring of 1877. 
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1877. Jovy, P. L. Catalogue of the Birds of the District of Columbia. 
< Field and Forest, ii, No. 9, Mar., 1877, pp. 154-156; No. 10, Apr., 
1877, pp. 178-181. 

Nominal list of 240 spp., those additional to Coues and Prentiss’s List of 1862 in 
italics ; stragglers marked with asterisk. 

1877. Jouy, P. L. Field Notes on some of the Birds of the District of Co- 
lumbia. < Field and Forest, iii, No. 3, Sept., 1877, pp. 51, 52. 

Dendreca cerulea, Siurus motacilla, Ohondestes gr ica !, Pipilo erythroph- 
thalmus, Strix flammea, Florida coerulea. 

1877. Jouy, P. L., Cours, E., and Prentiss, D. W. Catalogue | of the | 
Birds of the District of Columbia, | Prepared by Pierre Louis Jouy, | 
with | Remarks on the Birds of the District, | by Drs. Coues and 
Prentiss. | 1877. 8vo pamphl. pp. 11. 

Reissued, repaged, in an edition of 200 copies, from Field and Forest, Mar.-May, 
1877. It consists of Jouy’s Catalogue, g.v., with the Remarks of Coues and 
Prentiss appended. 

1877. KuMLEIN, L. Ornithological Notes from Texas. < Field and Forest, 
ii, No. 8, Feb., 1877, pp. 127-132, 

Good running commentary on numerous spp. from the Brazos River Valley, 
Waller Co., Texas. 

1877. Kumuein, L. [Notes on Texan Birds.] < Field and Forest, ii, No. 12, 

June, 1877, pp. 219, 220. 
Reply to Ragsdale, op. cit., p. 183. 

1877. LAMBERTON, A. B. The Birds. < Rod and Gun, ix, March 17, 1877, 
p. 375. 

Record of arrivals of birds at Rochester, N. Y. 


1877, Lanepon, F. W. A Catalogue | of the | Birds of the Vicinity of Cin- 


cinnati [Ohio], | with Notes.|— | By Frank W. Langdon. | — | 
Salem, Mass.: | The Naturalist’s Agency. | 1877. 8vo pamph. 
pp. 18. 


279 spp., with notes; breeders indicated by asterisk; species included on 
strength of their known range have their numbers in parentheses.—A good list. 


1877. LirrLeton, J. T. Southern [Ornithological] Notes. < Forest and 
Stream, viii, May 17, 1877, p. 224. 

1877. McCautry, C. A. H. Notes on the Ornithology of the Region about 
the Source of the Red River of Texas, from Observations made during 
the Exploration conducted by Lieut. E. H. Ruffner, Corps of En- 
gineers, U.S. A.—By C. A. H. McCauley, Lieutenant Third United 
States Artillery.—Annotated by Dr. Elliott Coues, U.S.A. < Bull. 
U.S. Geol. Surv., iii, 1877, pp. 655-695, 

Very full and interesting field-notes on the habits of the birds of a particular 
tract of which we knew very little. The general drift of the list reminds us of 
Woodhouse’s in Sitgreaves’s Report, though the latter contains various species 
from farther southwest than Lieutenant McCauley went. This region is interest- 
ing from the number of characteristic Eastern species represented along with 
thoroughly Western ones, resulting in a novel facies. The nomenclature and 
technic of the article are by Dr. Coues. 


1877. McCursnry, C. E. Birds of the Coteau des Prairies of Eastern 
Dakota. < Forest and Stream, viii, No. 12, April 26, 1877, pp. 176, 
177; No. 13, May 3, 1877, p.192; No.15, May 17,1877, pp. 224, 225; 


No. 16, May 24, 1877, pp. 241, 242; No. 17, May 31, 1877, p. 261. 
Annotated list of species. 
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1877. Marsu, O. C. Introduction and Succession | of | Vertebrate Life in 
America. | An Address | delivered before the | American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, | at Nashville, Tenn., August 30, 
1877, | by Professor O. C. Marsh, | Vice President. 8vo. pp. 57, 
large-paper copies, separate from Proc. Am. Assoc. Adv. Sci., 0. p., 
n.d. [1877.] 
Birds especially at pp. 18-22.—A masterly review of the whole subject, with 
especial reference, however, to mammals. 
1877. Marsu,O.C. Recent Paleontological Discoveries in the West. << Am. 
Nat., xi, No. 8, 1877, p. 500, fig. 84. 
Notice and figure of restored Hesperornis regalis. 


1877. “M. E. B.” Blue-birds [Sialia sialis] besieged by Martins [Progne 
subis]. <Field and Forest, ii, No, 12, June, 1877, pp. 215, 216. 


1877. MerRiaM, C.H. A Review of the Birds of Connecticut, with Remarks 
on their Habits. < Trans. Conn. Acad., iv, July—Oct., 1877, pp. 1-165. 
Also separate, pamphlet and bound, A Review | of the | Birds of 
Connecticut. | By | C. Hart Merriam. | — | New Haven: | Tuttle, 
Morehouse & Taylor, Printers, | 1877. Large 8vo. 1.1L, pp. 1-166. 

An important article, very critical, complete and workmanlike, bringing the 
subject up to date, from the imperfect condition in which it was left 34 years 
before by Linstey, Am. Journ. Sci., xliv, No. 2, 1843, pp. 249-274, which paper is 
earefully analyzed. I hold it for a model of this sort of work. 291 spp., fully 
annotated, with copious references. Summer residents known to breed, 135; 
permanent residents, 41; migrants not known to breed, 90; winter rosidents, 
regular, 36; irregular, 31; summer visitants, irregular, 30; rare and accidental 
visitors, 46; rare and irregular migrants, 9. 


1877. Minot, H.D. The | Land-Birds and Game-Birds | of | New England | 
with | Descriptions of the Birds, their Nests and Eggs, | their Hab- 
its and Notes. | With Illustrations. | — | By | H. D. Minot. | — | 
(Quotation.] | Salem, Mass. | Naturalists’ Agency. | Boston: | Estes 
& Lauriat. | 1877. 1vol.8vo. pp. xvi, 456, with 29 woodce. on 1 pl. 
(frontisp.) and 22 in text. 


Published in December, 1876. Cf. Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, ii, 1877, p. 49 ; Forest 
and Stream, vii, Jan. 25, 1877, p. 391; Rod and Gun, ix, Jan. 27, 1877, p. 263. 


1877. Minot, H. D: Minot’s New England Birds; Additions. <( Am. Nat., 
xi, No, 3, 1877, p. 175. 
Note of his ‘‘careless”’ (as he calls it) omission of Nauclerus forficatus, Buteo 
swainsoni, Tyrannus verticalis, and Helminthophaga pinus from his work. 
1877. Minot, H. D. Birds’ Nests. < Harper's New Monthly Mag., lv, 1877, 
pp. 90-97, 256-259, 9 illustrations. 
Description of various forms of nest-architecture; illustrated very finely by 
woodcuts from photographs. 
1877. NELSON, E. W. Birds of Northeastern Illinois. < Bull. Essex Inst., 
viii, April, 1877, pp. 90-155, 
A thoroughly good list, annotated, of 316 spp. and several vars. Cf. Am. Nat., 
xi, 1877, p. 615. 
1877. NeLson, E. W. Notes upon Birds observed in Southern Illinois 
between July 17 and September 4, 1875. < Bull. Hssex Inst., ix, 
June, 1877, pp. 32-65. 
Notices of about a hundred species. 
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1877. Purpiz, H. A. Distribution of New England Birds.—A reply to Dr. 
T. M. Brewer. < Bull, Nutt. Ornith. Club, ii, No. 1, Jan., 1877, pp. 
11-17, 
Continuation of the controversy from op. cit.,i, pp. 72.and 89. Quiscalus major, 
Corvus ossifragus, Zgialitis wilsonia, Nettion crecca, Sula fiber, and others, claimed 
for New England, on apparently good grounds. 


1877. Purpir, H. A. Notice of a few Birds of rare or accidental Occurrence 
in New England. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith, Club, ii, No. 1, Jan., 1877, 
pp. 20-22. 
14 spp., annotated. 


1877. RacspaLe, G. H. [Notes on Texan Birds.] < Field and Forest, ii, 
No. 10, April, 1877, p. 183. 
Reflecting on Kumlein, op. cit., pp. 127-132. 


1877. Ratupun, F.R. A Partial Catalogue of the Birds of Central New 
York, from observations taken in the Counties of Cayuga, Seneca, 
and Wayne by Mr. H. G. Fowler, of Auburn, N. Y.,and from the 
Cabinet of Skins of New York Birds collected by Mr. J. B. Gilbert, 
of Penn Yan, Yates County. Divided and arranged in accordance 
with the “Check List of North American Birds” by Elliott Coues, 
M.D.,U.S. A., and dedicated to the Cayuga Historical Society. 
<Auburn [N. Y.] Daily Advertiser [newspaper] of August 14, 1877. 

Annotated list of 191 spp.—Anthus ludovicianus given as breeding. ‘ The 
compiler of this list makes due grace to ‘Forest and Stream’, in the columns of 
which publication it first appeared by instalments, void the classification and 


occasional notes.”—Additional note on same, by same, ibid., Sept. 6, 1877.—See 
1876, Fower, H. G. 


1877. Reynoxps, H. 8. (Miss or Mrs.) Winter Birds of Arkansas. < Am. 
Nat., xi, No. 5, 1877, pp. 367, 308, 


Desultory observations on a few species. 


1877. RHopEs, W. Imported Birds for our woods and parks. < Forest and 
Stream, viii, April 19, 1877, p. 165. 
Narrative of experiments in acclimatization of European birds in Canada. 
1877. Ripaway, R. United States Geological Exploration of the Fortieth 
Parallel. Clarence King, Geologist-in-charge.—Part III. Ornithol- 
ogy. By Robert Ridgway. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1877. 4to. 1 cover-l., pp. 303-669. 

The above ia the half-title of the ornithological portion of the Report of the Ez- 
ploration of the Fortieth Parallel, being Part III of Vol. IV of the series of 
reports, separately issued in paper cover, but with the original pagination; the 
cover-title only differs in beginning ‘‘ Extract from Vol. IV. Report of”, ete. 
This separate issue is not dated; the date is 1877, probably December. I got 
my copy Feb. 25, 1878. See important bibliogr. note on p.392 of the report. 
This work, as originally prepared, was stereotyped in 1871-72 (not 1870, as the 
note just mentioned states), but never published, citations of the work prior to 
1878 having all been made from proof-impressions. This original draft of the 
work was suppressed, and the stereo. plates were melted in 1876. There is a 
single much mutilated set of proofs in my possession (Feb. 28, 1878). Meanwhile, 
the report was entirely rewritten, and the various citations of the original sup- 
pressed report which are extant do not apply to the actual report as published, 
many changes of nomenclature, and others, having been made. See Bull. Nuttall 
Olub, iii, April, 1878, pp. 81-83. 

This important memoir contains a description of the route traversed, physical 
features of the Great Basin, various local avifaune of the same, special descrip- 
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1877. Ripaway, R.—Continued. 

tions of the localities where collections and observations were made, general 
remarks on the avifaune of the Great Basin, and a catalogue of the 262 species 
collected or observed—all this interesting matter being preliminary to the report 
proper. In the latter, the birds are treated at full length, with brief synonymy 
and extended critical and field notes; the whcle forming one of the most valu- 
able contributions we possess to the bird-history of Utah, Nevada, and adjacent 
portions of California. The articles are specially notable for the many meas- 
urements of fresh specimens, and notes of the life-colors of the bill, feet, and eyes. 
The specimens collected are all individually catalogued with these notes, in 
addition to the general text. There are no new species in this report; but the 
nomenclature differs in many instances from that previously used by Mr. Ridg- 
way in the History of North American Birds and elsewhere, during 1873-77. 


1877. Ripaway, R. The Birds of Guadalupe Island, discussed with refer- 
ence to the present Genesis of Species. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, 
ii, No. 3, July, 1877, pp. 58-66. 


The material here discussed is the same as that upon which was based a prior 
descriptive paper, Bull. U. S. Geol. Surv. Terr, ii, 1876, pp. 183-195, g. v. 


1877. Ripaway, R. Mrs. Maxwell’s Colorado museum. Catalogue of the 
Birds. < Field and Forest, ii, No. 11, May, 1877, pp. 195-198 ; No. 12, 
June, 1877, pp. 208-214. 


List of 234 spp. represented in this fine collection, with little annotation.— 
Scops asio, &, maxwellia, p. 213, n. v. 


1877. RrpGway, R. Mrs. Maxwell’s Colorado Museum. Additional Notes. 


< Field and Forest, iii, No.1, July, 1877, p. 11. 
On Junco iceps and J. t 


1877. ROOSEVELDT, T., and Minot, H.D. The Summer Birds of the Adiron- 
dacks in Franklin County, N.Y. By Theodore Rooseveldt, Jr., and 
H.D. Minot. 1877. 8vo. pp.4. 
97 spp., shortly annotated. 
1877. St. Clair, J. W. Some Southern wood notes [Georgia]. < Forest 
and Stream, viii, May 24, 1877, p. 240. 


1877. Scott, Davip. The Tendency in Birds to Vary their Habits. < Field 

and Forest, vol. ii, No.7, Jan., 1877, pp. 107-114. 
Nearly all the illustrations of the well-known fact are drawu from North 

American birds. Two generalizations are suggested: I, ‘The influencing 
agent which prompts the bird to build its domicile is instinct.” IT. ‘‘ Nearly all 
birds modify their habitations to accord with exteral [sic] influences.” That is 
to say, internal influences prompt them to build, and external influences make 
them build in different ways. 

1877. [ScoTT, W. E.D.] [On Albinism, and other Notes from New Jersey. ] 
<The Country, i, Nov. 17, 1877, p. 43. 

1877. [Scott, W. E. D.] [Rare Occurrences in Southern New Jersey.] 
<The Country, i, Dec. 8, 1877, p, 79. 

1877. [Scotr, W. E. D.] [Ornithological] Notes from Central New York. 
< The Country, i, Dec. 29, 1877, p.115. See p. 165. 

1877. STEVENS, W. B. Ornithological Notes [of Arrivals of Birds at West 
Farms, N.Y.] < Forest and Stream, viii, July 19, 1877, p. 400. 


1877. Streets, T.H. Contributions to the Natural History of the Hawaiian 
and Fanning Islands and Lower California, made in connection 
with the United States North Pacific Surveying Expedition, 
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1877. STREETS, T. H.—Continued. 
1873-75. By Thos. H. Streets, M. D., Passed Assistant Surgeon, 
U.S.Navy.—Washington: Government Printing Office. 1877. 8vo. 
pp. 172. = Bulletin of the United States National Museum, No. 7. 
Ornithology, pp. 9-33. Identifications of the species ascribed to Dr. Coues by 
the author. The matter is synonymatic, descriptive, and miscellaneous, includ- 
ing critical and field notes. The most interesting species noted are Coriphilus 
kuhli, Gallinula sandvi is, Chaulel couest, and Pufinus nativitatis, sp. 
u., p. 29. 
1877. Tenney, S. The Raven [Corvus carnivorus] and the Sooty Tern 
[Sterna faliginosa] in Williamstown, Mass. < dm, Nat., xi, No. 4, 
1877, p. 243. 
1877. THompson, M. Hunting with thelong bow. < Harper's New Monthly 
Mag., pp. 238-255, 13 illustrations. 
Biographies of waterfowl and other game birds, with exquisite drawings of each. 
1877, Vennor,H.G. Our Birds of Prey; or, the Eagles, Hawks, and Owls 
of Canada. By Henry G. Vennor. Montreal, Dawson Brothers, 
1877. Roy. 8vo or sm. 4to. pp. 154, with 30 photog. pll. 
Title defective; from my review of the book, The Nation, xxiv, No. 623, June 7, 
1877, p. 341 
1877, Warp, L. F. A Congress of Birds. < Field and Forest, ii, No.7, Jan., 
1877, pp. 122, 123. 
Gathering of numerons spp. in one spot along Rock Creek, near Washington, 
D.C. 
1877. WuEaton,J.M. The Ruff [Philomachus pugnax] and the Purple Gal- 
linule [Porpbyrio martinica]in Ohio. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, ii, 
No. 3, July, 1877, p. 83. 
1877. Witson, T.J. Ornithological. < Daily Advertiser (newspaper of Au- 
barn, N. Y.) of Sept. 6, 1877. 
A few annotations of F. R. Rathbun’s list, which appeared in same paper for 


Aug. 14, 1877. 

1877. “ WOLVERENE.” Protect the Birds. <( Rod and Gun, ix, Jan. 6, 1877, 
p. 216. 

1878. AbBott, C. C. Birds’ Architecture. < The Country, i, Mar. 9, 1878, p. 
276. 


Discussing Wallace’s Theory of Birds’ Nests, and Allen’s criticism thereon. 
1878. ALLEN, J.A. A List of the Birds of Massachusetts, with Annotations. 
< Bull, Essex Inst., x, 1878, pp. 3-37. 


This may be considered to supersede the various previous tracts on the same 
subject, both by the same and other authors, as it completely sums our knowl- 
edge of the subject. The paper opens with summary considerations, followed 
by a valuable historical résumé. 1. Species of authentic occurrence within the 
State, 317. 2. Extirpated, 4. 3. Of probable occurrence, 24. 4. Hypothetical 
and doubtfal species, 3 (Myiodioctes minutus, PYyg of Minot, 
Thaumatias linnei). 5. Introduced andomesticated. species, 6. ‘‘Considered as 
fairly entitled to recognition as Massachusetts birds”, 340. Known to breed in 
the State, about 135. Extremely rare or accidental visitors, 90. North Amer- 
ican species added since 1867, 35. 

1878. ALLEN, J. A. Aninadequate ‘“ Theory of Birds’ Nests.” < Bull. Nutt. 
Ornith. Club, iii, No. 1, Jan., 1878, pp. 23-32. 
A critique upon Wallace’s well-known essay entitled ‘‘ Theory of Birds’ Nests” 


(Intellectual Observer, July, 1867, and numerous subsequent reprints) ; its appli- 
cability tested by reference to the breeding habits of North American birds. 
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1878. A[LLEN], J. A. Birds of the Vicinity of Cincinnati. < Bull. Nutt. 
Ornith. Club, ili, No. 1, Jan., 1878, p. 34. 
Review of F. W. Langdon’s List, 8vo, Salem, 1877, pp. 18. 
1878. A[LLEN],J.A. Birds of Central New York. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. 
Club, iii, No. 1, Jan., 1878, pp. 34, 35. 
Review of F. B. Rathbun’s List, in Auburn Daily Advertiser, Aug. 14, 1877. 
1878. A[LLEN], J. A. Summer Birds of the Adirondacks. < Bull. Nutt. 
Ornith. Club, iii, No.1, Jan., 1878, p. 36. - 
Notice of Rooseveldt and Minot's paper, 8vo, 1877, pp. 4. 


1878, A[LLEN],J.A. Birds of Southern Dlinois. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, 
iii, No. 1, Jan., 1878, p. 36. 
Review of E. W. Nelson’s paper, Bull. Essex Inst., ix, p. 32. 
1878. A[LLEN],J.A. Gentry’s ‘‘ Life-Histories of the Birds of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania.” < Bull, Nutt. Ornith, Club, iii, No. 1, Jan., 1878, pp. 36, 37. 
Review of the 2d vol. of this work. 
1878, ALLLEN],J.A. Streets’s Notes on the Birds of Lower California and 
the Hawaiian and Fanning Islands. < Bull. Nuit. Ornith.Club, iii, 
No. 2, April, 1878, pp. 80, 81. 
Review of the paper in Bull. Nat. Mus., No. 7, 1877, pp. 9-33. 
1878. A[LLEN],J.A. Bendire’s Notes on the Birds of Southeastern Oregon. 
< Bull. Nutt. Ornith, Club, iii, No. 2, April, 1878, p. 81. 
Review of the paper in Pr. Bost. Soc. N. H., xix, 1877, pp. 109-149. 
1878. A[LLEN],J.A. Ridgway’s Report on the Ornithology of the Fortieth 
Parallel. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, iii, No. 2, April, 1878, pp. 81-83. 
Review of this publication, 4to, Washington, pp. 303-670, 1877. With note 
by E. C[oues]. 
1878. A[LLEN],J.A. Feilden’s “List of Birds observed in Smith Sound,” 
etc. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, iii, No. 2, April, 1878, p. 86. 
Review of his paper in the Ibis, i, 4th ser., 1877, pp. 401-412. 
1878. A[LLEN], J. A. Maynard’s Birds of Florida. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. 
Club, iii, No. 3, July, 1878, p. 145. 
Notice of appearance of Part IV of the work—4to, C. J. Maynard & Co., New- 
tonville, Mass., pp. 89-112, one pl. The title appears to have been modified to 
“The Birds of Florida, with the Water and Game Birds of Eastern North 
America”. See 1872-78, MayNnarp, C.J. 
1878, A{LLEN], J. A. Jordan’s Manual of Vertebrated Animals. < Bull. 
Nutt, Ornith. Club, iii, No. 3, July, 1878, pp. 145, 146. 
Short notice of the 2d ed. of this work. 
1878. ALLEN, J. A. Occurrence of three Species of Sea-Ducks at St. Louis, 
Missouri. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, iii, No.3, July, 1878, pp. 148, 149. 
@demia americana, Gi. fusca, Gi. perspicillata. 
1878, ALLEN, J. A. The Carolinian Fauna. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, iii, 
No. 3, July, 1878, pp. 149, 150. 
Continuing the subject from BICKNELL, op. tom. cit., pp. 128-132. 


1878. A[LLEN], J. A. Brewer’s Supplement to his Catalogue of New Eng- 
land Birds. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, iii, No. 4, Oct., 1878, p. 185. 
It appears from this notice, that the ultra-conservatism with which Dr. Brewer's 


Catalogue of 1875 was drawn up resulted in the ity for this suppl , 
there being twenty-one species to add. 
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1878. ALLEN, J.A. Description of a Fossil Passerine Bird from the Insect- 
bearing Shales of Colorado. < Bull. U.S. Geol. and Geog. Surv. Terr., 
iv, No. 2, May 3, 1878, art. xix, pp. 443-445, pl. 1, figg. 1, 2. 
Paleospiza bella, g. sp. n., p. 443—the first fossil Passerine discovered in N. A. 
It bears distinct impressions of feathers. N.B.—A few copies of this No. of the 
Bull. were in private circulation from about April 14, and some electros. of the 
plate were sent out during this month. Thus, the cut appeared in a Californian 
newspaper, with a compiled account of the bird, April 27. The article was im- 
mediately reprinted in the Am, Journ. Sci. for May, 1878. 
1878. [ANon.] A Remarkable Fossil Bird [Paleospiza bella, Allen]. 
< Pacific Rural Press (newspaper), vol. xv, No. 17, April 27, 1878, 
p. 257, fig. 
Anonymous, but contributed to the paper by the U.S. Geological Survey. It 
is an abstract of the original account, accompanied by an electro., and actually 
antedates the regular publication of the article by six days. 


1878. [ANon.] Ridgway’s Ornithology of the Fortieth Parallel. < Amer. 
Nat., xii, No.7, July, 1878, p. 469. 
Short notice of the work. 


1878. [ANon.] American Ornithology, [ete.] < Forest and Stream, x, Feb. 
7, 1878, p. 12. 
Notice of reissue of an ed. of Wilson and Bonaparte, 3 vols. 8vo, New York, 
J. W. Bouton. 


1878. [Anon.] [Notice of A. Pope’s] Upland Game Birds and Water-fowl of 
the United States, [etc.] < Forest and Stream, x, May 9, 1878, p. 266; 
2d notice, title modified, May 30, 1878, p. 325. 


1878. AuGHEY, 8. Department of the Interior. | United States Geological 
Survey. | F. V. Hayden, U.S. Geologist-in-charge. | — | First Annual 
Report | of the | United States | Entomological Commission | for | 
The Year 1877 | relating to the | Rocky Mountain Locust | and | the 
best methods of preventing its injuries and of guarding against its 
invasions, in pursuance of an appropria- | tion made by Congress for 
this purpose. | With maps and illustrations. | — | Washington: | 
Government Printing Office. 1878. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. i-xvi, 1-477, 
[1}+[294], 6 1l., pl. i-v, maps, cuts. > Appendix II. Notes on the 
Natare of the Food of the Birds of Nebraska. By Prof. Samuel 
Aughey. pp. [13]-[62]. 

A considerable paper, giving a nearly complete Jist of the birds of the State, 
fally annotated from the special perspective implied in the title of the book, and 
inclading tabular exhibits of contents of stomachs in a thousand cases or more. 
Otber remarks are those ordinarily making part of a local list. It would seem 
that nearly all birds eat grasshoppers under some circumstance, if not habit- 
ually. The nomenclature of the paper is revised by E. Coues. 


1878. BaLLou, W. H. The Natural History of the Islands of Lake Erie. 
< Field and Forest, iii, No. 9, Mar., 1878, pp. 135-137. 
Chiefly ornithological, and includes a nominal list of birds; the breeders 
marked with an asterisk. 
1878. Barber, E. A. Ornithological Notes. < Amer. Nat., xii, No. 7, July, 
1878, pp. 477, 478. 
On peculiarities in oviposition of Molothrus pecoris and Sturnella magna. 


1878, BeNNER, F. Bird Notes from Long Island. < Forest and Stream, x, 
1878, pp. 174, 215. 
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1878. BICKNELL, E.P. On the animal and vegetable life of the past winter 
[at Riverdale, N.Y.]. < The Country, i, Mar. 30, 1878, p. 324. 


1878. BickNELL, E. P. Evidences of the Carolinian Fauna in the lower 
Hudson Valley. Principally from Observations taken at Riverdale, 
N.Y. < Bull. Nutt, Ornith, Club, iii, No. 3, July, 1878, pp. 128-132. 


Remarks on 13 spp. the presence of which attests the main proposition. 


1878. BLacury,C.P. Birds of Kansas. < The Valley Naturalist, i, No. 9, 
Sept., 1878, p. 42; No. 10, Oct., 1878, p.53: to be continued. 


Annotated list of species. 


1878. Brace, L. J. K. Notes of a few Birds observed at New Providence, 
Bahamas, not included in Dr. Bryant’s List of 1859. < Proc. Bost. 
Soc. Nat. Hist., xix, for 1877, 1878, pp. 240, 241. 


7 spp., among them one called “ Athene cunicularia”. Passer domesticus 
“introduced within a few years”. 


1878. BREWER, T. M. Variations in the Nests of the same Species of Birds, 
<_ Am. Nat., xii, No. 1, 1878, pp. 35-40. 
The instances are North American—notably Dendreca dominica, Icterus 
cucullatus, Empidonax acadicus. 


1878. Brewer, T.M. Changes in our North American Fauna. < Bull. 
Nutt. Ornith. Club, iii, No. 2, April, 1878, pp. 49-52. 
Addition of Totanus ochropus, Agialitis hiaticula, and Larus canus, and sub- 
traction of Podiceps cristatus. The several cases are fully discussed. 


1878. Brewer, T. M. [Note on Florida cerulea and Dendrocygua fulva.] 
< Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., xix, 1878, p. 259. 


1878. BREWER, T. M. Notes on certain Species of New England Birds, with 
Additions to his Catalogue of the Birds of New England. < Proc. 


Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., xix, April, 1878, pp. 301-309. 
Twenty-one additions to his list of 1875. 


1878. B[REWER],T.M. Allen’s Birds of Massachusetts. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. 
Club, iii, No. 3, July, 1878, pp. 138-140. 
Review of J. A. Allen’s paper, Bull. Essex.Inst., x, 1878, pp. 3-37, q. v. 


1878. Brewer,T.M. Apologetic. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, iii, No. 3, July, 
1878, pp. 147-148. 


To N.C. Brown, in re A dromus dacutus et Micropal hi topus. 


(4 


1878. BREWER, T.M. Interesting Captures [of Ibis falcinellus and Phalaro- 
pus hyperboreus in Massachusetts]. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, iii, 
No. 3, July, 1878, p. 151. 
Note by W. Brewster of common occurrence of the Phalarope in Massa- 
chusetts. 


1878. BrewER, T. M. Two more Birds new to the Fauna of North America. 
< Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, iii, No. 3, July, 1878, p, 152. 


Vireo flavoviridis, Sturnella mexicana, taken by Dr. J. C. Merrill at Fort 
Brown, Texas. 


1878. Brewer, T.M. Bird Architecture, I{II, III]. < Scribner's Monthly 


Magazine, xvii, 1878, pp. 47-53, 257-269, 305-315 ; 33 illust. 
Popular accounts of birds’ nests, partly derived from North American birds 
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1878. BREWsTER, W. Descriptions of the First Plumage in Various Species 
of North American Birds. < Bull, Nutt. Ornith, Club, iii, No.1, Jan., 
1878, pp. 15-23; No. 2, April, 1878, pp. 56-64; No. 3, July, 1878, pp. 
115-123; No. 4, Oct., 1878, pp. 175-182. 

An important contribution, describing the first plumages, some of which 
were before unknown, of various species.—I. This portion of the article handles 
Turdide, Sylviide, Paride, Sittide, Troglodytide, Sylvicolide. IT. Sylvicolide 
continued, Tanagride, Hirundinide, Ampelide. III. Vireonide, Lantide, Frin- 
gillide. IV. Icteride, Tyr ide, Oaprimulgide, Cuculide, Picide ; in all, 98 spp. 

1878. B[REWSTER], W. Ornithology of the Wheeler Expeditions of 1576 
and 1877. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, iii, No. 3, July, 1878, pp. 136-138. 

Review of Henshaw’s papers in the publication referred to in the title. 

1878. Brown, N.C. A List of Birds observed at Coosada, Central Alabama. 
< Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, iii, No. 4, Oct., 1878, pp. 168-174: to be 
continued. 

This part of the paper treats of 40 spp., annotated. 

1878. Browne, F.C. Spring Migration of Birds. < Forest and Stream, x, 
Mar. 7, 1878, p. 76. : 

Tabular exhibit of dates of arrival of 20 common spp. in Eastern Massachu- 
setts from 1853 to 1877. 


1878? Burrovuaens, J. Wake-Robin 
I hear of an edition of about this date, perhaps 1877, which, however, I have 
never seen. See the orig. ed., 1871. See 1877, I[NGERSOLL], E. 


1878. “BUSHWHACKER.” Brant and quail [various species] in Texas. < For- 
est and Stream, ix, Jan. 31, 1878, p. 489. 


1878. CARNIFEX, JOHN (pseudonyme). Some Western Sparrows [and other 
birds]. < The Country, July 20, 1878. 

Various Fringillide,as Plectrophanes spp., Passerculus bairdi, Calamospiza 

bicolor ; also, Anthus spraguii.—Notes on their habits, largely derived from Coues. 


1878. C[LarKE],S8.C. Notes on the Birds of Halifax Inlet, East Florida. 
< Forest and Stream, x, 1878, pp. 255. 


1878. Coz, W.W. Spring Notes [at Portland, Ct.]. < Forest and Stream, x, 
April 4, 1878, p. 156. 

1878. Cooper, W.A. Notes on the breeding habits of Hutton’s Vireo (Vireo 
huttoni) and the Gray Titmouse (Lophophanes inornatus), with a 
description of their Nests and Eggs. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, iii, 
No. 2, April, 1878, pp. 68, 69. 

1878. Coves, E. Field-Notes on Birds observed in Dakota and Montana 
along the forty-ninth parallel during the seasons of 1873 and 1874. 
< Bull. U.S. Geol. and Geogr. Surv. Terr., iv, No. 3, July, 29, 1878, pp. 
545-661. 

The author was attached to the U. S. Northern Boundary Commission, which 
in 1873 and 1874 surveyed the Boundary Line on the <9th parallel from the Red 
River of the North to the Rocky Mountains, a distance of 850 miles along the 
northern borders of the Territories of Dakota and Montana; and this paper pre- 
sents at considerable length the results of his actual observations in the field. 
There are tabular lists of the specimens collected, with dates, localities, measure- 
ments, &c.; pretty full biographies of some of the species, and shorter notes on 
the rest; preceded by a comparison of the faunal characteristics of different por- 
tions of the country examined, and concluded with a slight special bibliography. 
A much more elaborate presentation of the subject was contemplated, but this 
paper is doubtless the only outcome of the affair we shall have. Also published 
separately, 200 copies, ‘author's edition”, being merely oversheets, same title 
and pagination. 
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1878. Cours, E. New Birds for the United States Fauna. < The Country 
(newspaper, New York—since dead), July 13, 1878, p. 184. 
Buteo. albocaudatus, Scops enano, Orotophaga sulcirostris, Pitangus derbyanus, 


Ornithion incanescens [error for O.imberbe], collected in Texas by George B. 
Sennett. 


1878. Cours, E.,and Yarrow, H. C. Notes on the Natural History of Fort 
Macon, N.C., and Vicinity. (No. 4.) < Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phiia., 
1878, pp. 21-28. 
IL. Birds, pp. 22-24. This article is supplementary to thatin Pr. Phila. Acad., 
1871, pp. 12-49, q. v., adding 11 spp. to the former list. 
1878. “D. L. B.” Spring Arrivals [in Western Long Island]. < Forest and 
Stream, x, April 25, 1878, p. 216. 
1878. EaGiy, C. H. The Capture of several Rare Birds near West Point, 
New York. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, iii, No. 1, Jan., 1878, pp. 45-47. 
Corvus ossifragus, Helminthophaga celata, Dendreca cerulea, Vireo philadel- 
phicus, Stelgidopteryx serripennis, Ampelis garrulus. 
1878. Eaton, D. H. List of Birds in Peotone [Illinois] and vicinity. 
<_ Forest and Stream, xi, Aug. 22, 1878, p. 47. 
65 spp., With brief notes; should be accepted with caution. 
1878. GREEN, F.C. Birds of Milwaukee County, Wis[consin]. < The Val- 
ley Naturalist (newspaper of St. Louis, Mo.), vol. i, No. 6, June, 


1878, p. 23; No. 7, July 1878, p. 27: to be continued. 
Annotated list of species. 


1878. [GRINNELL, G. B.] [Review of] The Birds of Southeastern Oregon [by 
Capt. Chas. Bendire,U. 8. A.] < Forest and Stream, ix, Jan. 31, 
1878, p. 489. 
1878. [GRINNELL, G. B.] [Notice of charts by J. M. Le Moine, entitled] 
Les Oiseaux du Canada. < Forest and Stream, x, Feb.7, 1878, p. 3. 
1878. [GRINNELL, G.B.] Birds with teeth. < Forest and Stream, x, Feb. 21, 
1878, p. 35, 3 fig. 
Account of fossil Odontornithes discovered by Prof. 0. C. Marsh in Cretaceous 
deposits of the West. 
1878. [GRINNELL, G. B.] The Birds of Connecticut. < Forest and Stream, 
x, May 16, 1878, p. 275. 
Review of C. H. Merriam’s “Review of the Birds of Connecticut”’.] 


1878. Hamuin, Mary A. Our Birdsof Prey. < Familiar Science and Fanciers’ 
Journal, i (new series), Feb., 1878, p. 29. 


1878. Horrman, W. J. Remarks upon Albinism in several of our [North 
American] Birds. < Am. Nat., xii, No.7, July, 1878, pp. 474-476. 
Corvus americanus, Turdus migratorius, Hirundo horreorum, Passer domesticus, 
Buteo borealis, Ageleus pheniceus, Sturnella magna, Oalamospiza bicolor. 


1878. Hueues, W.H. Birdsof Michigan. < The Valley Naturalist (monthly 
newspaper of St. Louis, Mo.), i, No. 3, Mar., 1878, p. 11; No. 4, Apr., 
1878, pp. 14,15; No. 8, Aug., 1878, pp. 34, 35; No. 10, Oct., 1878: to be 
continued. 
Annotated list of species. 


1878. Huyxer, A.I. Winter birds on the Hackensack [River, N. J.]. < The 
Country, i, Jan. 12, 1878, p. 149. 


142 
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1878. 


1878. 


1878. 


1878. 


1878. 


1878. 


1878. 
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[INGERSOLL, E.] [Review of] The Birds of Southeastern Oregon [by 
Capt. Chas. Bendire]. < The Country, i, Jan. 12, 1878, p. 149. 


[IncERSsoLL, E.] An Aged Naturalist Gone. < The Country, i, Jan. 
19, 1878, p. 160. 
Obituary notice of Dr. Jared P. Kirtland. 


INGERSOLL, E. [Notice of Coues’s forthcoming “Birds of the Colorado 
Valley”. < The Country, i, March 9, 1878, p.272. See p. 310. 


INGERSOLL, E. [Review of] ‘‘ Ornithology of the Lower Rio Grande.” 
By George B. Sennett. < The Country, i, March 9, 1878, p. 283. 


INGERSOLL, E. Linnean Society. < The Country, i, March 30, 1878, 


p. 325. 
Secretary's report of proceedings, including notes on birds of Long Island, 
Adirondack region, and vicinity of New York City. 


INGERSOLL, E. Ornithological News from the United States. < The 
[London] Field, li, March 16, 1878, p. 323. 
Review ({ column) of R. Ridgway’s Ornithology of the Survey of the 40th Partillel. 


“J.M.W.” Professional Oologists. < Familiar Science and Fanciers’ 
Journ., new ser., v, April, 1878, p. 75. 
Instances of despoilation of nests by various animals and birds. 


Jones, Wm. L. Birds of St. Clair County, Ill[inois]. < The Valley 
Naturalist (monthly newspaper, St. Louis, Mo.), i, No. 1, Jan., 1878, p. 
3; No. 2, Feb., 1878, p.6; No.3, Mar., 1878, p.11; No. 6, June, 1878, p. 
23; No.7, July, 1878, pp. 26-27; No. &, Aug., 1878, p. 35; No. 9, Sept., 
1878, p. 42; No. 10, Oct., 1878, p.53: to be continued. 

Annotated list of species; the parts noted here only carry it into Ampelide. 


JoRDAN,D.S. Manual | of the | Vertebrates | of the | Northern 
United States, | including | the district east of the Mississippi river, 
and north of | North Carolina and Tennessee, exclusive | of ma- 
rine species. | By | David Starr Jordan, Ph. D., M.D. | Professor of 
Natural History in Butler University. | — | Second edition, revised 
and enlarged. | — | Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Company. | 1878. 
1 vol. squarish 12mo. pp. 407. 

The bird-matter of this admirable manual is nearly the same as in the orig. ed., 
1876, q.v.; but there are addenda at pp. 353, 354, 403. 

LawrENcE, N. T. Notes on several rare Birds taken on Long Island, 

N.Y. < Forest and Stream, x, May 2, 1878, p. 235. 


[LentE, W. K.] Florida Notes [concerning certain Birds]. < For- 
est and Stream, ix, Jan. 31, 1878, p. 489. See p. 327. 


Maynarp,C.J. Modifications in the Breeding Habits of Birds Caused 
by the Persecutions of Man. < Familiar Science and Fanciers’ Jour- 
nal, v (new series), Jan., 1878, p. 7. 


Mearns, E.A. The Capture of several Rare Birds near West Poiut, 
New York. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, iii, No.1, Jan., 1878, pp. 45, 46. 
Corvus ossifragus, Helminthophaga celata, Dendreca cerulea, Vireo philadelphi- 

cus, Stelgidopteryx serripennis, Ampelis garrulus. 
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Mearns, E. A. A Description of unusually developed individuals of 
three Species, and remarks on uncommon plumages of several others, 
taken near West Point, N.Y. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, iii, No. 2, 
April, 1878, pp. 69-72. 

1, Geothlypis philadelphia ; 2, Setophaga ruticilla; 3, Ampelis cedrorum; with 
remarks on Helminthophaga peregrina, Dendreeca pennsylvuanica, Corvus ameri- 
canus, Picus pubescens, Myiodioctes mitratus, Siurus motacilla. 


Mearns, E.A. Capture of Two Rare Birds in the Hudson River Val- 
ley. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, iii, No. 3, July, 1878, p. 146. 


Centurus carolinus, Colymbus sep rionalis. 


Merriam, C. H. Correction. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, iii, No. 1, 
Jan., 1878, p. 47. 
Of his Review of Connecticut Birds, where Podiceps cristatus should read P. 
griseigena var. holbolli. 
Merriam, C.H. Remarks on some of the Birds of Lewis County, 
Northern New York. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, iii, No. 2, April, 
1878, pp. 52-56; No. 3, July, 1878, pp. 125-128. : 


M[erriaM], C. H. Recent Lists of the Birds of Central New York. 
< Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, iii, No. 2, April, 1878, pp. 8-86. 
In S. L. Willard’s Directory of the Ornithologists of the United States and else- 
where. Some judicious remarks on ‘‘local lists” in general. 


Moore, N. B. List of Birds, chiefly visitors from N. America, seen 
and killed in the Bahamas in July, Aug., Oct., Nov., and Dec., 1876. 
<_ Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. for 1877, xix, 1878, pp. 241-243. 

30 spp., briefly annotated. 


Moors, N. B. Observations on some Birds seen near Nassau, N. Provi- 
dence, in the Bahama Islands. < Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. for 
1877, xix, 1878, pp. 243-247. 


Remarks on “‘Athene (Spheotyto) cunicularia”, ‘ Stryx furcata ?”, Oerthiola baha- 
mensis, and a few others. 


Murpocn, J. Effects of the warm winter on the migration of Birds 
{in Massachusetts]. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, iii, No. 2, April, 
1873, pp. 75, 76. 


. [Newcoms, R.L.] Extracts from a naturalist’s note-book [at Salem, 


Mass.]. < Forest and Stream, x, Apr. 4, 1878, p. 155. 


. Newcoms, R. L. Field Notes [on Birds at Salem, Mass.]. < The 


Country, i, Apr. 13, 1878, p. 354. 


. NEwcoms, R. L. [Occurrence of rare Birds at Salem, Mass.] <The 


Country, ii, June 29, 1878, p. 152. 


3. “PP. B.” Our Salem Letter.—No. 6. < Familiar Science and Fanciers’ 


Journal, i (new series), Feb., 1878, p. 23. 
Contains notes upon Mergulus alle in winter at Salem, Mass., and the domesti- 
cation of Melospiza melodia, with other matters. 


Pennock, C.J. Field Notes [made in the Adirondacks, May 23—June 
14,1878]. < The Country, ii, June 29, 1878, p. 152. 
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1878, Popz,A. Upland Game Birds | and Water Fowl ot | United States. | 


By A Pope Jr | Published by | Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, | Successors to Scribner, Armstrong & Co. [No date. Copy- 
right dated 1877 for Part I, for the rest 1878.] Oblong folio, size 
2228 inches, not paged; pub. in 10 parts, stiff paper covers, 2 folios 
of letter-press and 2 chromolithogr. pll. to each, unsewed, at irregu- 
Jar intervals in (1877 and ?) 1878. Pll. not numbered. 

Above is the cover-title of this publication, which forms a handsome centre- 
table book for the sporting public. The execution of the plates isexcellent. The 
plates are as follows:—Part I, 1. Green-winged Teal, 2. American Suipe. Pt. 
I, 3. Woodeock, 4. Mallard. Pt. II, 5. American Quail, 6. Black Duck. Pt. 
IV, 7. Ruffed Grouse, 8. Blue-billed ‘Duck. Pt. V,9. Pinnated Grouse, 10, Red- 
headed Duck. Pt. VI, 11. Canada Grouse, 12.Wood Duck. Pt. VII, 13. Valley 
Quail of California, 14. Buffle-headed Duck. Pt. VIII, 15. Upland Plover, 16. 
Golden-eyed Duck. Pt. IX,17. Mountain Quail of California, 18. American Wid- 
geop. ‘Pt.X (not out yet). The text, prepared by Ernest Ingersoll, is largely 
compiled from the usual sources, and is very good. 


1878. P[urp1z], H. A. Sennett’s Notes on the Ornithology of the Lower 
Rio Grande, Texas. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, iii, No. 3, July, 1878, 


pp. 144, 145. 
Review of paper in Bull. U. 8. Geol. Surv., iv, No. 1, Feb. 5, 1878, pp. 1-66, g. v. 


1878. Purpiz, H. A. Capture of the Yellow-throated Warbler in Massachu- 
setts, and Notes on other Rare Massachusetts Birds. < Bull. Nutt. 
Ornith, Club, iii, No. 3, July, 1878, p. 146. 
Dendreca dominica, Rallus el , Anser hyberboreus. 


1878. RipGway, R. Three additions to the Avifauna of North America. 
< Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, iii, No. 1, Jan., 1878, pp. 37, 38. 
Parus cinctus, Syrnium lapponicwm, Surnia ulula, all from Norton's Sound, 
Alaska, 
1878. Ripgway, R. Notes on some of the birds of Calaveras County, Cali- 
fornia, and adjvining localities. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, iii, No. 
2, April, 1878, pp. 64-68. 
Annotated list of 47 spp. (including the subspp.). 


1878. Rripaway, R. Notes on Birds observed at Mount Carmel, Southern 
Illinois, in the Spring of 1878. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, iii, No. 4, 
Oct., 1878, pp. 162-166. 
Annotated list of 25 spp. Nesting of Falco communis. 


1878. [Ripeway, R.] Song Birds of the West. < Harper’s New Monthly 
Magazine, lvi, 1878, pp. 857-880, 19 very fine illustrations. 


1878. Ripcway, R. On the Plains, | and | Among the Peaks; | or, | how 
Mrs. Maxwell | made her | Natural History Collection. {—| By | 
Mary Dartt. | — | Philadelphia: | Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, | 
624, 626 & 623 Market Street. | 1879 [sic]. 1 vol. sm. 16mo. pp. 237, 
frontisp. > Appendix. Mrs. Maxwell’s Colorado Museum. Cata- 
logue of the Birds. (By Robert Ridgway.) pp. 226-237, 
Pub. 1878 (my copy received Oct., 1878),—The bird-matter is a reprint of the 
two papers published in Field and Forest. See 1877, Ripcway, R. 
1378. SacE,J.H. Birds of the Garden and Orchard. < Familiar Science and 
Fanciers’ Journ., new ser., v, March, 1878, p. 50. 
Read before Middletown (Conn.) Scientific Association, Feb. 12, 1878. 
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1878. 
1878. 


1878. 


1878, 


1878. 


1878. 


1878. 


1878. 
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[Scorr, W. E. D.] Winter Notes [on] birds about Princeton, [N. J.J 
< The Country, i, 1878, pp. 164, 196, 212, 229, 244, 


[Scotr, W.E.D.] Notes from Ithaca, N. Y. < The Country, i, Jan. 
19, 1878, p. 165. See p. 115. 


[Scorr, W. E. D.] Notes about some of the rarer birds about Prince- 
ton, N. J. <( The Country, i, April 13, p. 3545 ii, April 27, p. 9. 


[Scotr, W. E. D.] Birds about Denver [Col.]. <The Country, ii, 
June 22, 1878, p.-136, 
Remarks upon the Syne of the season; Eudromias montanus ; Speotyto 
eunicularia var. hypogea; hawks and others. 
[Scotr, W. E. D.] A mountain drive. < The Country, ii, 1878, pp. 
152, 168. 
Observations upon birds in the foot-bills near Denver, Col. 


Scott, W.E.D. Some Birds breeding about the Twiu Lakes, Colorado. 
< The Country (newspaper, N. Y.), July 20, 1878. 
Sphyrapicus thyroideus, Zonotrichia leucophrys (var. intermedia?), Regulus 
calendula! The latter specially interesting—nest and eggs described. 


“8, E. B.” Late and Early Birds. < Forest and Stream, x, Feb. 28, 
1878, p. 55. 
Gallinago wilsoni wintering in Central New York; song birds wintering in 
New England. 


SENNEIT,G.B. Notes on the Ornithology of the Lower Rio Grande of 
Texas, from Observations made during the Season of 1877. By 
George B. Sennett, of Erie, Pa. Edited, with Annotations, by Dr. 
Elliott Coues, U. S. A. < Bull. U.S. Geol. Surv. Terr., iv, No. 1, 1878, 
pp. 1-66. 

A specially important memoir, containing valuable and interesting observations 
on the habits of Texan birds. Much of the matter is entirely new. The author 
made a large collection of birds, and closely studied their habits in the breeding 
season. He was enabled to add several species to the fauna of the United States. 
The nomenclature and technic of the article are by the editor.—Parula nigrilora 
Coues, p.11,n.sp. Achmoptila Coues, p. 48, g.n., = Leptoptila auct. nec Less. 


Stevens, F. Notes on ao few Birds [20 spp.] observed in New Mexico 
and Arizona in 1876. < Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, iii, No. 2, April, 1878, 
pp. 92-94. 


1878. Tirrany, W.L. Notes on Three Rare Birds of Minnesota, <Am. Nat., 


xii, No. 7, July, 1878, pp. 470-472. 
Interesting observations on Ampelis garrulus, Hesperiphona vespertina, Ootur- 
niculus lecontii. 


1878. WiLson, A., and BONAPARTE, C. L. American Ornithology; | or, the | 


Natural History | of the | Birds of the United States. | Illustrated 
with plates | engraved from drawings from nature. | By | Alexan- 
der Wilson | and Charles Lucian Bonaparte. | — | Popular Edition. 
| — | Vol. I[-III]. | [Monogram.] | Philadelphia: | Porter & Coates, 
{| 822 Chestnut street. | [No date—1878.] 3 vols.in1, large 8vo. pp. 
iii-vi (Title and Contents of Vol. I), ix-cxxxii (Ord’s Life of Wil- 
son), i-xvi (Baird’s Catalogue of N. A. Birds), 1-214 (to end of Vol. 
I); pp. iii-viii (Title and Contents of Vol. II), 9-390 (to end of Vol. 
II); pp. v-viii (Title and Contents of Vol. III), 9-134 (to end of 
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1878. Wutson, A., and BonaPaRTE, C. L.—Continued. 
“ Wilson”), 11., pp. 189-426 (being ‘‘ Bonaparte”, with Index to 
both); “plates” (i. e. collections of figures on 28 leaves) 1-76 (Wil- 
son’s) -+ B 1-B 27 (Bonaparte’s), uncolored. 

This is the latest edition of ‘‘ Wilson and Bonaparte”, and one which has 
came to my knowledge since most of this Bibliography has been in type. Itisa 
cheap popular edition, selling for $7.50, and should take well with the public, as 
it answers all practical purposes. The text is substantially identical with 
the same publishers’ 3 vol. 8vo ed. of 1871, g. v., the vols. here being bound in one, 
with the repeatedly broken pagination above indicated. Each of these reissnes 
by Porter & Coates may be identified by the presence of Baird’s 8vo Catalogue of 
1858, g.v.; but I note no other additicn to the matter of the earlier eds. ‘Che 
‘plates’, uncolored, are reduced from those of the 2 folio vols. which belong to 
the ed. of 1871 down to nearly the size of those in Brewer’s 12mo ed. of 1840, q. v., 
maintaining the same grouping of figures as in the originals; these groups, not 
the sheets on which they are printed, being numbered 1 to 76 for Wilson's, and 
B 1 to B 27 for Bonaparte’s. The execution is rather coarse, but the figures 
retain to a degree the characteristics of the original models. 


1878. WINKLE, N. Heraldsof Spring. < The Country, i, Mar. 16, 1278, p. 293. 

1878. WINKLE, N. [Spring birds at Summit,N.J.] < The Country, ii, May 
18, 1878, p. 57. 

1878. Woop, W. The Birds of Connecticut. < Familiar Science and Fan- 


ciers’ Journal, v (new series), 1878, pp. 6, 26, 49, 73, 
Still in progress. 
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(NoTe.—With catch-titles. 
authorships under leading name. 


Chronological arrangement under each head. Joint- 
Figures refer to dates under which titles are alpha- 


betized: double dates are found in the Bibliography at end of series of single dates; thus, 


1877-78 at end of 1877. 
omitted.) 


ABADIE. 

List of North American Birds pre- 
sented to the National Institute, 
1846. 

ABBOTT, (C. C.) 

List of Vertebrates of New Jersey, 
1868. 

Inland Birds of New Jersey, 1870. 

Migration of Inland Birds, 1875. 

Repetition of Nesting, 1876. 

February Field Notes, 1876. 

March Field Notes, 1876. 

Three months of Field Notes, 1876. 

Glimpses of Mind in Birds, 1877. 

ABBOTT, (S. L.) 

Birds from Connecticut, 1842. 

Three Species of United States 
Birds, 1842. 

ABERT. 
Notes of a Military Reconnoissance, 
1848. 

ADAMS. 

Field and Forest Rambles, 1873. 
AIKEN. 

Glimpse of Colorado Birds, 1873. 
ALBRECHT. 

Vogel der Bahama-Inseln, 1861. 
ALDRICH. 

Destruction of Birds by Telegraph 

Wire, 1877. 
ALLAN, 
Land Birds of Toronto, 1853. 
ALLEN, (C. A.) 
Notes from California, 1376. 
Six Californian Birds, 1876. 
ALLEN, (J. A.) 

Birds of New England, 1860-63. 
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Anonymous, pseudonymous, editorial, and initial titles mostly 


ALLEN, (J. A.)—Continued. 

Catalogue of Birds of Springfield, 
Mass., 1864. 

Winter Notes of an Ornithologist, 
1867. 

Ornithological Calendars, 1867. 

Birds of Spring, 1867. 

Birds of Western Iowa, Illinois, 
and Indiana, 1868, 1868, 

Note on Vireosylvia philadelphica 
and Empidonax flaviventris, 
1869. 

Rarer Birds of Massachusetts, 1869- 
70. 

Catalogue of Birds of Iowa, 1870. 

Fauna of the Prairies, 1871. 

Mammals and Winter Birds of 
Florida, 1871. 

Ornithological Notes from the West, 
1872. 

Snow’s Birds of Kansas, 1872, 1872, 
1872. 

Ornithological Works in Prospect, 
1872. 

Coues’s Natural History of Fort 
Macon, 1872. 

Grayson’s Birds of Tres Marias and 
Socorro, 1872. 

Ornithological Reconnoissance in 
Kansas, etc., 1872. 

Geographical Variation in Birds, 
1872, 1872. 

Maynard’s Birds of Florida, 1873. 

Coues’s Key to North American 
Birds, 1873. 

Laws of Geographical Variation, 
1874, 1874. 
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ALLEN, (J. A.)—Continued. 

Coues’s Field Ornithology, 1874. 

Natural History of Portions of Da- 
kota and Montana, 1874. 

Coues’s Birds of the Northwest, 
1875, 1875, 1875. 

Jordan’s Manual of Vertebrates, 
1876. 

Calendar for March, 1876, 1876. 

Send in the Reports, 1876. 

Calendar for April, 1876. 

Decrease of Birds in the U. S., 1876. 

Availability of Bartramian Names, 
1876. 

Bartramian Names again, 1876. 

Progress in Ornithology during the 
Century, 1876. 

Snow’s Birds of Kansas, 1876. 

Extinct Birds with Teeth, 1876. 

Gentry’s Life-Histories, 1876. 

Decrease of Birds in Mass., 1876. 

Brewster’s Birds of Ritchie County, 
West Virginia, 1876. 

Geographical Variation in Eggs, 
1876. 

Lawrence’s Birds of Southwestern 
Mexico, 1876. 

Cooper’s Californian Ornithology, 
1877. 

McCauley’s notes on Texan Orni- 
thology, 1877. 

Cyanospiza versicolor and Thryo- 
thorus berlandieri in Texas, 1877. 

Influence of Physical Conditions in 
the Genesis of Species, 1877. 

List of Massachusetts Birds, 1878. 

Inadequate Theory of Birds’ Nests, 
1878. 

Langdon’s Birds of Cincinnati, 
1878. 

Rathbun’s Birds of Central New 
York, 1878. 

Rooseveldt and Minot’s Birds of 
the Adirondacks, 1878. 

Nelson’s Birds of 8. Illinois, 1878. 

Gentry’s Life-Histories, 1878. 

Streets’s Notes on Birds of Lower 
California, 1878. 

Bendire’s Notes on Birds of Oregon, 
1878. 
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ALLEN, (J. A.)—Continued. 

Ridgway’s Report on Survey of 
Fortieth Parallel, 1878. 

Feilden’s Birds of Smith’s Sound, 
1878. 

Maynard’s Birds of Florida, 1878. 

Jordan’s Manual of Vertebrates, 
1878. 

Sea Ducks at St. Louis, Mo., 1878. 

Carolinian Fauna, 1878. 

Brewer’s New England Birds, 1878. 

New Fossil Passerine, 1878. 

AMBROSE. 

Visit to Green Island, Nova Scotia, 
1860. 

Sea Birds of St. Margaret’s Bay, 
Nova Scotia, 1865. 

ANDERSON. 
Iceland, Greenland, etc., 1746, 1750, 
1758. 
ARNOLD. 
History of my Pets, 1875. 
AUDUBON, (J. J.) 

Birds of America, orig. folios, 1827- 
38; later folios, 1861. 

Method of Drawing, 1828. 

Ornithological Biography, orig. 
ed., 1831-39. 

Synopsis, 1839. 

Birds of America, orig. 8vo, 1840- 
44; later 8vo, 1856, 1856, 1861, 
1863, 1865, 1871. 

AUDUBON, (M. R.) 

Reminiscences of Audubon, 1876. 
AUDUBON, (V. G.) 

Reply to Waterton, 1833. 
AUGHEY. 

Food of Birds of Nebraska, 1878. 
BacHMAnN. 

Defence of Audubon, 1834. 

Migration of Birds of North Amer- 
ica, 1836, 1840. 

Bacon. 
Notes on Oregon Birds, 1877, 
Baae. 

Cuckoo’s Egg in Cedar-bird’s Nest, 

1877. 
BaIey, (H. B.) 

Birds Breeding on Cobb’s Island, 

Va., 1876. 
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BalLey, (J. 8.) 
Migration of Birds, 1875. 
Batty, (W. L.) 
Our Own Birds, 1869. 
Barnp, (S. F.) 
Catalogue of Birds found in neigh- 
borhood of Carlisle, Pa., 1845. 
Stansbury’s Great Salt Lake, 1852, 
1852, 1852. 
Brewer’s American Oology, 1857. 
Catalogue of North American 
Birds, 1858, 1859. 
Birds found at Fort Bridger, Utah, 
1858. 
Birds collected by Xantus at Cape 
St. Lucas, 1859. 
Pacific R. R. Reports, vol. x, 1859. 
U. S. and Mexican Boundary, 1859. 
Birds of North America, 1860. 
Report on Ives’s Exploration of the 
Colorado River, 1861. 
Notice of Kennicott’s and Xantus’s 
Movements, 1863. 
Review of American Birds, 1864-66. 
Distribution and Migrations of 
North American Birds, 1866, 
1866, 1867. 
Additions to Bird Fauna of North 
America, 1869. 
Fossil Birds of the U. 8., 1870. 
Link between Reptiles and Birds, 
1870. 
Birds collected by McCarthy in 
Utah, 1876. 
BarrD, (W. M. and 8. F.) 
List of Birds of Carlicle, Pa., 1844. 
BairD, BREWER, and Rrpeway. 
History of N. A. Birds, 1874. 
BairD, Cassin, and LAWRENCE. 
Pacific Railroad Reports, vol. ix, 
1858. 
BarrpD and Ripeway. 
New Formsof American Birds, 1873. 
BALLov. 
Birds of Lake Erie, 1878. 
BaRBER. 
Ornithological Notes, 1878. 
BARNARD. 
Catalogue of Birds of Chester Co., 
Pennsylvania, 1861. 
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BARNSTON. 
Progress of Seasons, 1841. 
Barry. 
Ornithological Fauna of Wisconsin, 
1854. 
BaRTON. 
Fragments, 1799. 
Letter to Lacépéde, 1805. 
Discourse ou Natural History, 1807. 
BaRTRAM. 
Travels, 1791, 1793, 1793, 1794, 1799. 
Batty. 
Winter collecting in Minnesota, 
1875. 
Our Hawks and Owls, 1875. 
BEESLEY. 
Geology of Cape May, N. J., 1857. 
BELKNAP. 
New Hampshire, 1792. 
BELL. 
Birds around Lakes Superior and 
Huron, 1861. 
BENDIRE. 
Notes on Birds of Southeastern 
Oregon, 1877. 
BENNER. 
Notes from Long Island, 1878. 
Notes from Riverdale, N. Y., 1878. 
BENTON. 
Shy Friends, 1869. 
John Burroughs, 1677. 
BICKNELL. 
Comparison of Winter Birds, 1876. 
Early Birds on the Hudson, 1876. 
Field Notes at Riverdale, N. Y., 
1876. 
Birds of our Suburbs, 1876. 
Carolinian Fauna in the Hudson 
Valley, 1878. 
BILLINGS. 
Game Birds of Canada, 1856. 
BLAaCHEY 
Birds of Kansas, 1878. 
BLAKISTON. 
Notes of a Naturalist, 1857. 
Scraps from the Far West, 1859. 
Birds of the Interior of British 
America, 1861-62, 1863. 
BuLanb. 
List of Birds of Bermuda, 1859. 


750 


BOARDMAN. 


Catalogue of Birdsof Calais, Maine, 
1862. 

Rare Birds at Milltown, Maine, 
1869, 

Black Vulture and Purple Gallinule 
in Maine, 1869. 

Ornithological Notes from Maine, 
1871. 


Bores. 


Catalogue of Birds of Southern 
Michigan, 1875. 
Additions to Catalogue, 1876. 


BONAPARTE. 


Observations on the Nomenclature 
of Wilson, 1824-25, 1826. 

Two new Species of Mexican Birds, 
1825. 

Additions to Ornithology of the 
United States, 1825. 

American Ornithology, 1825-33. 

Catalogue of the Birdsof the United 
States, 1826.” 

Comparative Catalogue, “1826.” 

Supplement to the Genera of North 
American Birds, 1827. 

Catalogue of the Birds of the United 
States, 1827. 

Specchio Comparativo, 1827-32. 

Genera of North American Birds, 
and Synopsis of U.S. Species, 1828. 

Further Additions to the Ornitho- 
logy of the United States, 1828. 

Nachtrag zu den nordamerica- 
nischen Voégeln, 1830. 

Sippen der nordamericanischen 
Vogel und Synopsis, 1832. 

Geographical and Comparative 
List, 1838. 

New Birds from Mexico and South 
America, 1841. 

Notes on the Delattre Collections, 
1853, 1853-54. 


Bosc. 


Description of New Objects of Nat- 
ural History from South Caro- 
lina, 1797. 


Bossv. 


New Voyages to West Indies, 1768, 
1771. 
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Bouvs. 
Death of Henry Bryant, 1867. 


BRACE. 
Birds observed at New Providence, 
Bahamas, not given by Bryant, 
1878. 


BRACKETT. 
Birds of Wyoming, 1877. 


BRADBURY. 
Travels, 1817. 


BRANDT. 
Dissertatio inauguralis, 1842. 
Eine Liste von Thieren, 1844. 


BRENDEL. 
Vogel der Umgegend Peorias in Illi- 
nois, 1857. 
Fauna of Peoria, 1870. 


BREWER. 

Additions to Catalogue of Massa- 
chusetts Birds in Hitchcock’s Re- 
port, 1837. 

Some North American Birds’ Eggs, 
1852. 

A few Ornithological Facts, New 
Brunswick, 1852. 

List of Birds common to Europe 
and America, 1854, 

Plotus anhinga and Tantalus locu- 
lator in Tlinois, 1856. 

Eggs obtained in California by 
Samuels, 1857. 

North American Oology, 1857. 

Food of Birds, 1866. 

Errors regarding Habits of Birds, 
1867. 

Song Birds of North America, 1868. 

Obituary of Cassin, 1869, 1869. 

Seaside Ornithology, 1869. 

Snow’s List of Kansas Birds, 1872. 

Avifauna of Colorado, 1873. 

Nest and Eggs of Arizona Birds, 
1873. 

Catalogue of New England Birds, 
1875. 

Birds of New England, 1876. 

Vennor’s Rapacious Birds of Can- 
ada, 1877. 

Defence of his Catalogue of New 
England Birds, 1877. 
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Brewer.—Continued. 

Estimation of Economical Value 
of Birds, 1877. 

Variations in Nesting, 1878. 

Changes in North American Fauna, 
1878. 

Florida ccerulea and Dendrocygna 
fulva, 1878. 

Additions to his New England Cat- 
alogue, 1878. 

Allen’s Birds of Massachusetts, 
1878. 

Apologetic, 1878. 

Ibis falcinellus and Phalaropus 
hyperboreus in Massachusetts, 
1878. 

Bird Architecture, 1878. 


BREWSTER. 

Birds new to Massachusetts, 1872. 

Observations on Birds of Ritchie 
County, West Virginia, 1874,[and 
duplicated] 1875 [other date 
wrong ]. 

Occurrence of certain Birds in New 
England, 1876. 

Nelson’s Birds of Tlinois, 1877. 

Merriam’s Review of Connecticut 
Birds, 1877. 

Descriptions of First Plumages, 
1878. 

Ornithology of the Wheeler Expe- 
ditions, 1878. 


BRICKELL. 
Carolina, 1737. 
BRIDGES. 
Notes on California Birds, 1858. 
BRIGGS. 
Letters from Northern Vermont, 
1876. 
Brown, (N. C.) 
Ornithological Notes from Port- 
land, Me., 1875. 
Variable Abundance of Birds, 1876. 
Birds new to Maine, 1877. 
List of Birds of Central Alabama, 
1878. 
Browy, (B.) 
Synopsis of Birds of Vancouver, 
1868. 
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Brown, (Thos.) 
Illustrations of Wilson and Bona- 
parte, and whole Forest Sylvia, 
1835. 


BRowneE, (F. C.) 
Local names of Birds in Massa- 
chusetts, 1876. 
List of Birds observed on Clark’s 
Island, Massachusetts, 1877. 
Migration of Birds, 1878. 


BRUHIN. 


Ankunft und Briitezeit einiger 
Vogel, 1871. 

Unsere gefiederten Wintergiste, 
1872, 

Zur ovordamerikanischen Vogel- 
sprache, 1872. 

Ankunft von Végeln, 1872. 

Mittheilungen aus Wisconsin, 1873. 

Végel aus Wisconsin, 1875. 


Bryant, (H.) 

Birds observed at Grand Manan 
and Yarmouth, N. S., 1857. 

Early Migration of Birds, 1857. 

List of Birds of the Bahamas, 1859. 

On Birds of East Florida, 1859. 

Remarks on Birds that breed in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 1861, 
1861. 

Two New Birds from the Babamas, 
1864. 

Additions to List of Bahaman Birds, 
1867? 


BURLING. 
American Birds, 1870. 


BURNETT. 
Fauna of Pine Barrens of South 
Carolina, 1851. 
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Ross. Animals useful to Chipewyans, 1861. 
Blakiston. Birds from the Interior of, 1861-62, 1863. 
Ross. Birds of the Mackenzie River, 1862, 1862. 
Murray. A Contribution to Natural History of Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
Territory, 1866. 
Gunn. Egging Expedition to Shoal Lake, 1868. 
Dawson. British North American Boundary Commission, 1875. 
CALIFORNIA, 
Vigors. Note on Bird Skins from, 1833. 
Lichtenstein. Beitrag zur ornithologischen Fauna von, 1839, 1844. 
Gambel, New and little known Birds collected in Upper, 1845. 
Gambel. Remarks on Birds observed in Upper, 1846, 1848. 
Gambel. Remarks on Birds observed in Upper, with Descriptions of new 
species, 1847-49, 
Gurney. Notes on the Zoology of, 1851. 
Heermann. Notes on the Birds of, 1853. 
Bonaparte. Notes on the Delattre Collections, 1853, 1853-54. 
Brewer. Descriptions of Eggs obtained by Samuels in, 1857. 
Sclater. List of Birds collected by Bridges in, 1857. 
Xantus. New Birds from Fort Tejon, 1858. 
Bridges. Notes on Birds of, 1858. 
Baird. On Xantus’s Birds from Cape St. Lucas, 1859. 
Xantus. Catalogue of Birds from Fort Tejon, 1859, 
Cooper. New Californian Animals, 1861. 
Gruber. Productions of the Farallones, 1862. 
Feilner. Explorations in, 1865. 
Cooper. The Naturalist in, 1869. 
Cooper. Additions to Fauna of, 1869, 
Cooper. Geological Survey of, 1870. 
Cooper. Monterey in the Dry Season, 1871. 
Lockington. Notes on Birds of Humboldt County, 1874. 
Cooper. New Facts relating to the Ornithology of, 1875. 
Allen. Notes from, 1876. 
Cooper. Garden Birds, 1876. 
Nelson. Birds observed in Vicinity of Oakland, 1876. 
Ridgway. Ornithology of Guadeloupe Island, 1876, 
Ridgway. Birds of Guadaloupe Island discussed, 1877, 
Streets. Nat. Hist. of Hawaiian and Fanning Islands and Lower, 1877. 
Ridgway. Notes on some Birds of Calaveras County, 1878. 
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CANADA, 
Sagard Theodat. Grand Voyage, 1632, 1865. 
Sagard Theodat. Histoire, du 1636, 1866. 
Charlevoix. Histoire et Description Générale de la Nouvelle France, 1744, 
1761, 1777. 
Gosse. The Canadian Naturalist, 1840. 
Allan. Birds wintering in Neighbourhood of Toronto, 1853. 
Billings. On some of the Game Birds of, 1856. 
Hadfield. Notes and remarks on Birds of, 1857. 
D’ Urban. Notes on Birds of Montreal, 1857, 
Cottle. List of Birds found in Upper, 1859. 
D’Urban. Observations on Natural History of Argenteuil and Ottawa, 
1859. 
Hadfield. Birds of, observed near Kingston, 1859, 1859, 
Le Moine. Land and Sea Birds around Quebec, 1859. 
Le Moine. Birds observed around Quebee, 1860. 
Vennor. Notes on Winter Birds of Montreal, 1860. 
Le Moine. Ornithologie du, 1860-61. 
McIlwraith. Birds of Hamilton, C. W., 1860, 1861. 
Bryant. Birds breeding in Gulf of St. Lawrence, 1861, 1861. 
Hail. Birds of the District of Montreal, 1862. 
McIluraith. List of Birds of Hamilton, 1866. 
King. Sportsman and Naturalist in, 1866, 
Le Moine. The Birds of, 1866. 
Hincks. Catalogue of Birds of Western, 1866 ? 
Hincks. Notes on a few Birds of, 1866. 
Hincks. Review of McIlwraith’s Birds of Hamilton, 1866. 
Couper. List of Birds of Quebec, 1867. 
Terrill. Analytical Chart of Birds of, 1369. 
Provancher? Faune Canadienne, 1870-74. 
Whiteaves? Notes on Birds of, 1870, 1871. 
Ross. The Birds of, 1871. 
Ross. Catalogue of Birds of, 1872. 
Adams. Field and Forest Rambles, 1873. 
Le Moine. Winter Birds of Quebec, 1875. 
Vennor. Eagles, Hawks, and Owls of, 1877. 
‘CAROLINA. (See, also, NORTH, and SOUTH.) 
Bartram. Travels through North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
1791, 1793, 1793, 1794, 1799. 
Mortimer. Account of Catesby’s, 1730, 1731, 1732, 1748. 
Catesby. Natural History of Carolina, Florida, and the Bahamas, 1731-48, 
1754, 1771. 
CoLoRAbo. 
Aiken. Glimpse of Birds of, 1873. 
Batty. On some Birds of, 1873. 
Ridgway. The Birds of, 1873. 
Coues. Destruction of Birds by Telegraph, 1876. 
Ridgway. Mrs. Maxwell’s Museum, 1877, 1877, 1878. 
Allen. Fossil Passerine from Shales of, 1878. 
Scott. Birds breeding about Twin Lakes, 1878. 
Scott. Birds about Denver, 1878, 1878. 
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CONNECTICUT. 
Abbott. Exhibition of some Birds from, 1841. 
Linsley. Catalogue of Birds of, 1843. 
Wood. Rapacious Birds of, 1861. 
Grinnell, Frigate Bird and White Ibis in, 1875. 
Gladwin. Notes on Birds of Southern, 1876. 
Merriam. Passerculus princeps and Parus hudsonicus in, 1876. 
Morris. Game Birds of, 1876. 
Morris. Local Nomenclature in, 1876. 
Merriam. Review of the Birds of, 1877, 
Coe. Spring Notes at Portland, 1878. 
Wood. Birds of, 1878. 
Dakota, 
Hayden. Explorations in Nebraska and, 1858, 1862, 1875. 
Hoffman. Birds observed at Grand River Agency, 1875. 
Grinnell. Report of Reconnoissance of the Black Hills, 1875. 
McChesney. Birds of the Coteau des Prairies, 1877. 
District or COLUMBIA. 
Coues and Prentiss. List of the Birds of, 1862. 
Jouy. Birds of, 1876. 
Boiseau. List of Birds of, 1877. 
Coues and Prentiss. Remarks on Birds of, 1877. 
Jouy. Fieldnotes on some of the Birds of, 1877. 
Jouy, Coues, and Prentiss. Catalogue and Remarks on Birds of, 1877. 
FLORIDA. 
Bonaparte. Additions to United States Ornithology from, 1825. 
Gerhardt. Skizzen aus dem Vogelleben, 1854. 
Bryant. Notes on Birds of East, 1859. 
Wirdemann. On Birds from South, 1861. 
Taylor. Five Weeks in, 1862. 
Allen. Mammals and Winter Birds of Eastern, 1871. 
Coues. Review of Allen’s paper on Birds of Eastern, 1871. 
Maynard. The Birds of, 1872-78. 
Maynard. Naturalist’s Trip to, 1874. 
Ober. Birds of Lake Okeechobee, 1874, 
Le Baron. Naturalist and Sportsman in, 1876. 
Maynard. Variation in Breeding of Certain Birds of, 1876. 
Clarke. Notes on Birds of Halifax Inlet, 1878. 
Lente. Florida Notes, 1878. 
GEORGIA. 
Gerhardt. Etwas iiber den Vogelgesang, 1853. 
Gerhardt. Die jagdbaren Végel, 1853. 
Gerhardt. Ueber die Lebensweise der Végel, 1855-56. 
St. Clair. Southern Wood Notes, 1877. 
GREENLAND. 
Egede. Det gamle Gr¢nlands, 1741, 1745. 
Anderson. Nachrichten von Island, Grénland und der Strasse Davis, 1746, 
Anderson. Histoire Naturelle de l’Islande, etc., 1750. 
Anderson. Beschryving van Ysland, etc., 1756. 
Crantz. History of, 1765, 1767, 1767. 
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GREENLAND.—Continued. 
Fabricius. Favna Groenlandica, 1780. 
O'Reilly. Greenland, 1818. 
Sabine, (E.) Memoir on Birds of, 1818. 
Scoresby. Voyage to Northern Whale Fishery, 1819. 
AManby. Journal of Voyage to, 1822, 1823. 
Reinhardt. Actual State of our Knowledge of Birds of, 1€23. 
Sabine. Memoir on Greenland Birds, 1826. 
Graah. Expedition to East Coast of, 1837. 
Reinhardt. Ichthyologiske Bidrag til den Grénlandiske Fauna, 1838, 1848. 
Reinhardt. Middelelse af nogle hidintil i Grénland ikke trufne Fugle, 
1842, 1843. 
Holboll. Ornithologiske Bidrag til den grgnlandiske Fauna, 1843, 1845, 
1846. 
Reinhardt. Notitser til Grénlands Ornithologie, 1854, 1854. 
Moschler, Notiz zur Ornithologie Grénlands, 1856. 
Reinhardt. Naturhistoriske Bidrag til en Beskrivelse af Gréuland, 1857. 
Reinhardt. On Birds of, 1860. 
Reinhardt. List of Birds observed in, 1861. 
Reinhardt. On Greenland Birds, 1864-75. 
Reinhardt. Et Tilleg til Groéulands Fuglefauna, 1872, 1872. 
Finsch. Die zweite deutsche Nordpolfahrt, 1874. 
Finsch. Ueber eine Vogelsammlung aus Siidwest-Grénland, 1874. 
Newton. Die zweite deutsche Nordpolfahrt, 1874. 
Newton. Notes on Birds which have been found in, 1875. 
Salvin. Advices from Disco, 1875. 
Sclater. Instructions for collecting Birds of, 1875. 
ILLINOIs. 
Kennicott. Catalogue of Animals of Cook County, 1855. 
Le Baron. Observations on Birds of, interesting to Agriculturists, 1855. 
Pratien. Catalogue of Birds of Southern, 1855. 
Brewer. Plotus anhinga and Tantalus loculator in, 1856. 
Brendel. Vogel der Umgegend Peorias, 1857. 
Giebel. Bemerkungen tiber Brendel’s Vogel der Umgegend Peorias, 1857. 
Holder. Catalogue of Birds of, 1861, 1862. 
Clifford. Injurious and Beneficial Birds of, 1865. 
Allen. On Birds observed in Northern, 1868. 
Kinney. Report on Frugivorous Birds of, 1868. 
Minier. Report on Injurious and Beneficial Birds of, 1868. 
Brendel. The Fauna of Peoria, 1870. 
Ridgway. New Birds in Southern, 1872. 
Ridgway. Prairie Birds of Southern, 1873. 
Ridgway. Catalogue of Birds ascertained to occur in, 1874. 
Ridgway. The Wabash Valley and its Avian Fauna, 1874, 1874, 
Eaton. Prairie Ornithology in, 1876. 
Eaton. Egg collecting in, 1876. 
Jones. March and April notes, 1876, 1876. 
Nelson. Additions to Avifauna of, 1876. 
Jones. Arrivals at Lebanon, 1877. 
Nelson. Birds of Northeastern, 1877. 
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ILi1vo1s.—Continued. 
Nelson. Notes on Birds observed in Southern, 1877, 
Eaton. List of Birds of Peotone, 1878. 
Jones. Birds of Sinclair County, 1878. 
Ridgway. Notes on Birds observed at Mt. Carmel, 1878. 
INDIANA. 
Haymond. Birds of Southeastern, 1856. 
Allen. On Birds observed at Richmond, 1868. 
Haymond. Birds of Franklin County, 1869, 
Kirtland. Letter from, 1874. 
Smith. Birds of, 1876. 
Iowa. 
Allen. On Birds observed in Western, 1868. 
Allen. Catalogue of Birds of, 1870. 
Parker. Lowa Birds, 1871. 
Trippe. Notes on Birds of Southern, 1873. 
KANsas. 
Snow. Catalogue of Birds of, 1872, 1872, 1873, 1875. 
Snow. Harlan’s Hawk and Mexican Cormorant in, 1873, 
Snow. Birds of, 1874, 1874, 1875, 1875, 1875, 1876. 
Gaumer, Notes on Birds of, 1875. 
Blachey. Birds of, 1878. 
LaBRADOR. 
Curtis. Particulars of the Country of, 1774, 
Cariwright. Journal, 1792. 
Unknown. List of Birds found in, 1844. 
Coues. Notes on Ornithology of, 1861. 
Weiz. List of Vertebrates observed at Okak, 1866. 


Lake SUPERIOR. 
Cabot. Agassiz’s Lake Superior, 1850, 1852. 
Kneeland. Birds of Keweenaw Point, 1857. 
Bell. Catalogue of Birds of Lakes Superior and Huron, 1861. 


LonG ISLAND. 
Giraud. The Birds of, 1844. 
Benner. Notes from, 1878. 
Lawrence. Note on rare Birds taken in, 1878. 


LOUISIANA. 
Du Pratz. Histoire de la, 1758, 1763, 1774. 
Bossu. Travels in, 1768, 1771. 


MAINE. 
Holmes. Birds of, 1861. 
Anon. Catalogue of the Birds of, 1862. 
Boardman. Catalogue of Birds of Calais, 1862. 
Verrill. Catalogue of Birds of Norway, Oxford Co., 1862. 
Verrill. Additions to Catalogue of Birds of Calais, 1863. 
Hitchcock. Catalogue of the Birds of, 1664. 
Hamlin. Catalogue of Birds of Waterville, 1865. 
Boardman. Rare Birds in, 1869. 
Boardman. Ornithological Notes from, 1871. 
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Mate.—Continued. 
Palmer. Ornithological Notes from, 1871. 
Brown. Ornithological Notes from Portland, 1875. 
Brown. Five Birds new to Fauua of, 1877. 


MARYLAND, 
Wheeler. Spring Arrivals at Boonesboro, 1876. 
MassaCHUSETTS. 
Emmons. Catalogue of Plants and Animals of, 1833. 
Nuttall, Remarks and Inquiries concerning Birds of, 1833? 
Emmons. Time of Appearance of Spring Birds at Williamstown, 1834. 
Brewer. Additions to Emmo ns’s Catalogue of Birds of, 1837. 
Peabody. Reports on the Fishes, Reptiles, and Birds of, 1839, 1840. 
Putnam. Catalogue of Birds of Essex County, 1856. 
Fowler. Changes by Civilization in Birds of, 1860. 
Allen. Catalogue of Birds of Springfield, 1864. 
Samuels. List of Birds of, 1864, 1864. 
Allen. Winter Notes, 1867. 
Allen. Ornithological Calendars, 1867. 
Sears. Return of the Birds to, 1868. 
Allen. Notes on Rarer Birds of, 1869-70. 
Allen. Notes on some Rare Birds of, 1869-70. 
Maynard. Catalogue of Birds of Eastern, 1870. 
Brewster. Birds new to Fauna of, 1872. 
Newcomb. Rare Birds on the Coast of, 1873. 
Purdie. Notes on some of the Rarer Birds of, 1873. 
Stearns. Birds breeding on Penikese Island, 1875. 
Allen. Calendars, 1876, 1876, 1876. 
Allen. Decrease of Birds in, 1876. 
Browne. Local Nomenclature, 1876. 
Gray. Resident Birds of Danvers, 1876. 
Keyes. May Songsters at Springfield, 1876. 
Browne. List of Birds of Clarke’s Island, 1877. 
Tenney. Raven and Sooty Tern in, 1877. 
Allen. List of the Birds of, with Annotations, 1878. 
Browne. Tables of Arrivals in Eastern, 1878. 
Murdoch. Effects of warm Winter ou Migration in, 1878. 
Newcomb. Notes on Birds at Salem, 1878, 1878, 1878. 
Purdie. Notes on rare Birds of, 1878. 
MEXICO. 
Hernandez. Thesaurus, 1628, 1651. 
Clavigero. History of, 1787, 1807. 
Bonaparte. Two new Birds from, 1825. 
Swainson. Synopsis of Birds collected by Bullock in, 1827, 1834. 
Wagler. Mittheilungen tiber Thiere Mexico’s, 1831. 
Bonaparte. New Birds from South America and, 1841. 
Lafresnaye. New Birds of, 1844. 
Cassin. Catalogue of Birds collected by Pease in, 1848. 
McCall. On two Birds of, 1848. 
Af{cCall. Notes on some Birds of, 1849. 
Couch. New Birds of Northern, 1854. 
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Mexico.—Continued. 
Sclater. Catalogue of Birds collected by Sallé in Southern, 1856. 
Selater. Collection of Birds made by Botteri in Southern, 1857. 
Sclater. New Birds collected by Sallé in Southern, 1857. 
Sclater. Birds collected by Sallé in Southern, 1857. 
Sclater. Additional Species collected by Sallé.in Southern, 1857. 
Sclater. Collection of Birds received by Sallé from Southern, 1857. 
Sclater. Notes on Birds from Southern, 1858. 
Sclater. Ou Salle’s Collections from Oaxaca, 1858, 1858. 


Saussure. Sur les Meeurs de Divers Oiseaux du, 1858, 1858-59 ?, 1859, 


Miller. Reisen in, 1859. 

Saussure. Sur quelques Oiseaux du Mexique, 1859. 
Sclater. Series of Birds from Xalapa, 1859. 

Sclater. List of Boucard’s Birds from Oaxaca, 1859. 
Saussure. Skildringer af Fuglelivet i Mexiko, 1860. 
Sclater. Collection of Birds from Orizaba, 1860. 

Llave. Mémoires @histoire naturelle, 1861. 

Sallé. Sale List of Birds of, 1861. 

Sclater. Additions to Avifauna of, 1862. 

Lichtenstein. Price-list of Birds of, 1863. 

Sclater. List of White’s Birds of City of, 1864. 

Miller. Systematic List of Birds observed, 1865. 

Sclater. Boucard’s Birds from Vera Cruz, 1865. 

Dugés. Faune de Guanajuato, 1868. 

Dugés. Catalogue of Vertebrates observed in, 1869. 
Sclater and Salvin. Le Strange’s Birds from City of, 1869. 
Sumichrast. Distribution of Birds of Vera Cruz, 1869, 1869. 
Villada. Aves del Valle de, 1869. 

Finsch. Ueber eine Vogelsammlung aus Nordwest-Mexico, 1870. 
Dugés. Catélogo de Animales Vertebrados, 1870. 

Sclater and Salvin. Recent Additions to Fauna of, 1870. 
Sumichrast. Distribution of Birds of Vera Cruz, 1870-71. 
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Grayson. Natural History of the Tres Marias and Socorro Islands, 1872. 


Lawrence. Grayson’s Birds of Western and Northwestern, 1874. 
Lawrence. Sumichrast’s Birds of Southwestern, 1876. 
MICHIGAN. 
Strang. Remarks on Natural History of Beaver Islands, 1855. 
Walker. Two Ornithological Items from, 1871. 
Boies. Catalogue of the Birds of Southern, 1875. 
Boies. Additions to Catalogue of Birds of, 1876. 
Covert. Catalogue of Birds of Lower, 1876. 
Stockwell. Game of, 1876. 
Stockwell, Fauna of, 1877. 
Hughes. Birds of, 1878. 
MINNESOTA. 
Head. Natural History of the Country about Fort Ripley, 1855. 
Allen. Vireosylvia philadelphica and Empidonax flaviventris, 1869. 
Trippe. Notes on the Birds of, 1871. 
Hatch. Report on Birds of, 1874. 
Batty. Winter collecting in, 1875. 
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MrnneEsotTa.—Continued. 
Roberts. New Birds from, 1875. 
Estes. Winter Notes from Lake Pepin, 1876. 
Roberts. Winter Rarities in, 1876. 
Roberts. Some Birds observed near Minneapolis, 1876. 
Hatch. Report on Ornithology of, 1877. 
Tiffany. Three Rare Birds of, 1878. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
TFailes. Report on Agriculture and Geology of, 1854. 
MIssoURI. 
Hoy. Journal of Exploration in Western, 1865. 
willen. Three Sea Ducks at St. Louis, 1878. 
Montana. 
Cooper. The Fauna of, 1869, 1869. 
Coues. On the Nesting of certain Hawks, etc., 1874. 
Coues. On the Breeding of certain Birds of, 1875. 
Carpenter. Field Notes from, 1876. 
NEBRASKA. 
Phillips. Game Birds of, 1876. 
Aughey. Nature of Food of Birds of, 1878. 
NEw BRUNSWICK. 


Brewer. Hasty Trip through New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 1852. 


Herrick. Catalogue of Birds of Grafd Menan, 1873. 
New ENGLAND. 

Higginson. New England’s Plantation, 1630. 

Morton. New English Canaan, 1632, 1637. 

Wood. New England’s Prospect, 1634, 1635. 

Josselyn. New England’s Rarities, 1672, 1675, 1860. 

Josselyn. Two Voyages to, 1674, 1675, 1833. 

Allen. Birds of, 1860-63. 

Samuels. Oology of some Land Birds of, 1865. 

Allen. Birds of Spring, 1867. 

Coues. Review of Samuels’s Birds of, 1867. 

Fowler. Habits of three Birds of, 1867. 

Coues. List of the Birds of, 1868. 

Samuels. Ornithology and Oology of, 1867, 1870, 1875. 

Wyman. Shell-heaps in Maine and Massachusetts, 1867. 

Samuels. Our Neighbors the Birds, 1868. 

Samuels. Among the Birds, 1868. 

Samuels. Habits of three Species of Birds of, 1868. 

Brewer. Sea-side Ornithology, 1869. 

Brewer. Catalogue of the Birds of, 1875. 

Flagg. Birds and Seasons of, 1875. 
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Maynard. Catalogue of Birds of Coos Co., N. H., and Oxford Co., Me., 1872. 


Brewster. Occurrence of certain Birds in, 1876. 
Purdie. Brewer's Catalogue of Birds of, 1876. 
Minot. Land and Game Birds of, 1877. 

Minot. Additions to Land and Game Birds of, 1877. 
Purdie. Distribution of Birds in, 1877. 

Purdie. A few Rare or Accidental Birds of, 1877. 
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New ENGLanp.—Continued. 
Brewer. Additions to his Catalogue of Birds of, 1878. 
Brewer. Ibis falcinellus and Phalaropus hyperboreus in, 1878. 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Whitbourne. Discourse and Discovery of, 1620, 1622. 
Cormack. Journey across, 1823. 
Moore. Exhibition of some Birds from, 1841. 
Reeks. Notes on the Zoology of, 1869. 
Reeks. Notes on Birds of, 1870-71. 
Harvey. The Birds of, 1874, 
New HAMpsHIRE. 
Belknap. History of, 1792. 
Maynard. Catalogue of Birds of Coos Co., etc., 1872, 
Chickering. Notice of White Mountain Birds, 1875. 
Fox. Three Migrations at Hollis, 1876, 
Minot. Summer Birds of the White Mountains, 1876, 
Parker. Report of Spring Birds from, 1876. 
Goodhue, Birds of Webster, 1877. 
New JERSEY. 
Beesley. Geology of the County of Cape May, 1857. 
Abbott. List of Vertebrates of, 1868. 
Turnbull. Birds of East Pennsylvania and, 1869. 
Abbott. Notes on inland Birds of, 1870. 
Thorpe. Wildfow] Shcoting on Coast of, 1871. 
Abbott. Fieldnotes on Birds of, 1876, 1876, 1876. 
Pierce. Scarcity of Birds in, 1876. 
Huyler. Winter Birds on the Hackensack, 1878. 
Scott. Notes from Princeton, 1878, 1878. 
Winkle. Spring Birds at Summit, 1878. 
New Mexico. 
Henry. Observations on the Birds of, 1855. 
Henry. New Birds from Fort Thorn, 1858, 
Henry. Catalogue of the Birds of, 1859, 
Stephens. Collector’s Rambles in, 1875. 
New York. 
Fox. Notice of Some American Birds, 1836. 
DeKay. Zoolegy of, 1844. 
Hopkins, Eight Birds of Auburn, 1854. 
Lawrence. Catalogue of Birds of New York, Long and Staten Island, ete., 
1866. 
Bicknell. Notes on Birds of, 1876, 1876, 1876, 1876. 
Burroughs. Winter Observations at Esopus, 1876. 
Fowler. List of Birds of Central, 1876. 
Fuller. Spring Arrivals at Meacham Lake, 1876. 
Gilbert. Rarer Birds of Western, 1876. 
Trippe. Birds breeding in the Catskills, 1872. 
Hutchins. Something about Birds of Central, 1877. 
Ingersoll. Winter Birds of New York City, 1877. 
Lamberton. Record of Arrivals at Rochester, 1877. 
Rathbun. List of Birds of Cayuga, Seneca, and Wayne Counties, 1877. 
Rooseveldt and Minot. Summer Birds of the Adirondacks, 1877. 
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New Yorx.—Continued. 

Stevens. Arrivals at West Farms, 1877. 

Tilson. Annotations of Rathbun’s List, 1877. 

Bicknell. Bird-life at Riverdale, 1878. 

Bicknell, Carolinian Fauna in, 1878. 

Mearns. Rare Birds near West Point, 1878. 

Mearns. Two Rare Birds on the Hudson, 1878. 

Mearns. Unusually Developed Individuals, etc., 1878. 

Merriam. Remurks on some of the Birds of Lewis County, 1878 

Pennock. Fieldnotes from the Adirondacks, 1878. 

Scott. Notes from Ithaca, 1878. 

NortH AMERICA. ; 

La Hontan. Voyages to, 1703, 1703. 

Carver. Travels in, 1778, 1781, 1796. 

Forster. Catalogue of Animals of, 1771. 

Kalm. Travels in, 1753-61, 1754-64, 1770-71, 1772, 1812. 

Loskiel. History of his Mission in, 1788, 1794. 

Barton. Letter ou the Natural History of, 1805. 

Barton. Discourse on Desiderata in Natural History, 1207. 

Fieillot. Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux de Amérique Septentrionale,1807. 

Wilson. American Ornithology, 1808-14, 1828-29, 1831, 1832, 1840, 1871, 
1876-77, 1878. . 

Ord. Guthrie’s Geography, 1815, 1820. 

Bradbury. Travels in Interior of, 1817. 

Bonaparte. American Ornithology, 1825-33. 

Bonaparte. Catalogue of Birds of the United States, ‘ 1826”, 1827. 

Bonaparte. Supplement to Genera of North American Birds, 1827. 

Bonaparte. Genera of North American Birds and Synopsis of United 
States Species, 1828, 1828. 

Audubon. Birds of America, orig. folios, 1827-38; later folios, 1861; orig. 
8vo, 1840-44 ; later 8vos, 1856, 1856, 1861, 1863, 1865, 1871. 

Bonaparte. Further Additions to the Ornithology of the United States, 
1828. 

Rennie. Sketches of twenty-four Song Birds of, 1829. 

Audubon. Ornithological Biography, 1831-39, 

Nuttall. Manual of Ornithology of the United States and Canada, 1832-34, 
1840. 

Gould. Remarks on Folliott’s Birds from, 1834, 1834, 

Brown. Wilson and Bonaparte’s American Ornithology, with addition of 
Forest Sylvia, 1835, 

Bachman. Migrations of Birds of, 1836, 1840. 

Richardson. Report on Zoology of, 1837. 

Bonaparte. Geographical and Comparative List of Birds of Europe and, 
1838. 

Audubon. Synopsis of the Birds of, 1839. 

Townsend. Ornithology of the United States, 1839 ?, 1849. 

Mazimilian. Reise in das innere Nord-America, 1839-41, 1840-43, 

Haldeman. Habits of Four Species of Birds of, 1841. 

Kirtland. Fragments of Nataral History, 1841. 

Cabot. Remarks on Gallin of, 1842. 
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Nort America.—Continued. 

Abadie. List of Birds of, presented to National Institute, 1846. 

Gambel, Contributions to American Ornithology, 1848. 
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found under any name which has been applied to it. Some merely typographical syno- 
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respectively treated as generic and specific. ] 


A 
Abrornis atricapilla 327 
Accentor auricapillus 298 
Aegithalus flaviceps 129 
Aegithina leucoptera 347 
Agrodoma spraguei 193 
Alauda 
alpestris 186 
chrysolema 187 
cornuta 186 
flava 186 
glacialis 187 
ludoviciana 193 
migratoria 194 
minor 187 
nivalis 186 
pensilvanica 194 
rubra 194 
rufa 187, 194 
spraguii 193 
virginiana 186 
Alaudide 182 
Alice’s Thrush 35 
Alouette 
& hausse-col noir 186 
aux joues brunes de Pensilvanie 
194 
de Sibérie 186 
de Virginie 187 
pipé 194 
American 
Barn Swallow 407 
Bluebird 78 
Creeper 146 
Dipper 89 
Fieldfare 9 
Flycatcher 338 
50 BO 


American 
Golden-crested Kinglet 96, 97 
Grey Shrike 562 
Pipit 193 
Redbreast 9 
Redstart 339 
Robin 9 
Amerikanischer Seidenschwanz 471 
Ampelis 451, 460, 536 
americana 470 
carolinensis 471 
cedrorum 470 
garrulus 459, 470 
sialis 77 
Anorthura 
byemalis 176 
troglodytes 176 
Anthinze 192 
Anthus 192 
aquaticus 194 
coronatus 298 
Vherminieri 301 
ludovicianus 193 
pensylvanicus 194 
pipiens 194 
reinhardtii 194 
rubens 194 
spinoletta 194 
spraguii 193 
Antimimus rufus 62 
Aoonalashka Swallow 449 
Aquatic 
Accentor 299, 301 
Thrush 301 
Wood-wagtail 301 
Arctic Bluebird 82 
Arizona Gnatcatcher 105 
785 
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Arizona 

Thrasher 67 

Vireo 517 
Audubon’s 

Thrush 21 

Warbler 271 
Auriparus 129 

flaviceps 129 
Autumnal Warbler 244 
Avis marylandica, gutture luteo 311 
Azure Warbler 268 
Azure-capped Manakin 349 


Bachman’s 
Swamp Warbler 214 
Warbler 214 
Baeolophus bicolor 113 
Bahama 
Creeper 197 
Honey-creeper 197 
Titmouse 197 
Bank Swallow 435, 437 
Barn Swallow 408 
Bay-breasted Warbler 243 
Basilenterus : 
belli 335 
brasieri 335 
chrysophrys 335 
culicivorus 335 
ruber 331 
rubrifrons 331 
Bec-fin 
a gorge jaune 248 
& téte cendrée 291 
aux joues rousses 246 
bimblé 250 
bleudtre 243 
couronné 279 
Bell’s 
Greenlet 526 
Vireo 527 
Belted Warbler 279 
Bendire’s Thrush 67 
Bessy Kick-up 301 
Bewick’s Wren 169 
Biblis 435 
Bicoloured Warbler 347 
Bimbelé ou Fausse Linote 250 
Black Fly-catcher 475 
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Black Ptilogonys 475 
Black-and-white 

Creeper 205 

Creeping Warbler 205 

Swallow 414 

Warbler 204, 205 
Black-and-yellow Warbler 290 
Blackburnian Warbler 284 
Black-cap Warbler 346 
Black-capped 

Gnatcatcher 106 

Greenlet 533 

Vireo 533 
Black-cheeked Yellow-throat 311 
Black-crested Titmouse 116 
Black-headed Vireo 533 
Black-headed Warbler 338 
Black-masked Ground Warbler 311 
Black-poll Warbler 288 ‘ 
Black-throated 

Blue Warbler 241 

Gray Warbler 263 

Green Flycatcher 241 

Green Warbler 240 

Warbler 243 

Waxwing 460 
Black-winged Red-bird 351 
Blaue 

Roth-Kehlein 78 

Sanger 78 
Bloody-side Warbler 256 
Blue 

Flycatcher 242 

Golden-winged Warbler 216 

Mountain Warbler 237 

Redbreast 78 

Warbler 78 

Yellow-backed Warbler 208 
Blue-backed Red-breast Warbler 78 
Bluebird 78 
Blue-eyed Yellow Warbler 253 
Blue-gray 

Flycatcher 102 

Gnatcatcher 101 
Blue-green Warbler 268 
Blue-grey Warbler 243 
Blue-headed 

Greenlet 505 

Vireo 506 
Blue-winged Yellow Warbler 214 
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Bohemian Waxwing 459, 460 


Bonaparte’s Flycatching Warbler 324 


Bombycilla 451, 460 
americana 470 
bohemica 460 
carolinensis 470 
cedrorum 470 
ceerulea 460 
garrula 460 

Bombyciphora 451 
polioccelia 460 

Bombycivora 451 
garrula 460 

Brown 
Creeper 145, 146 
Lark 194 
Thrasher 61, 62 
Thrush 34, 62 

Brown-headed Creeper 156 

Bridled Titmouse 117 

Brotherly-love 
Greenlet 492 
Vireo 493 

Butcher-bird 559 


Cc 


Cactus Wren 156 
Cerulean Warbler 102, 268 
Californian 
Cactus-wren 156 
Nuthatch 139 
Titmouse 114 
Campylorhynckus 154 
brunneicapillus 156 
Canada 
Flycatcher 324 
Flycatching Warbler 323 
Nuthatch 136 
Swallow 447 
Tanager 351 
Warbler, 243 
Cafion Wren 164 
Cape May 
Warbler 245 
Wood Warbler 246 
Carbonated 
Swamp Warbler 237 
Warbler 237 
Cardellina 330 
amicta 331 


Cardellina 
rubra 331 
rubrifrons 331 
Cardinal de Canada 351 
Cardinalis canadensis 351 
Carolina 
Waxwing 470 
Wren 168 
Cassin’s Greenlet 514 
Cat Flycatcher 57 
Catbird 56, 57 
Catherpes 163 
conspersus 164 
wexicanus 164 
Cecropis 406 
americana 408 
fulva 426 
lunifrons 427 
rufa, 407 
thalassina 419 
violacea 447 
Cedar Waxwing 471 
Cedar-bird 471 
Certhia 143 
albifrons 164 
americana 145, 146 
bahamensis 197 
brachydactyla 145 
brachyrhynchus 145 
caroliniana 168 
costae 145 
familiaris 145, 146 
flaveola 197 
fusca 145 
hodgsoni 145 
macrodactyla 145 
maculata 205 
major 145 
megarhynchos 145 
mexicana 146 
minor 145 
nattereri 145 
palustris 178 
paradoxa 145 
picta 205 
pinus 214 
rufa 145 
rufidorsalis 145 
scandulaca 145 
septentrionalis 145 
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Certhia varia 204 
Certhiola 
pbahamensis 197 
bairdi 197 
flaveola 197 
maritima 246 
Cerulean Warbler 268 
Cetophaga 334 
Chamea 108 
fasciata 108, 109 
Chat 57, 321 
Chatterer 471 
of Carolina 471 
Chattering Flycatcher 321 
Chelidon 412 
bieolor 413 
leucogastra 413 
unalaschkensis 449 
viridis 413 
Cherry-bird 471 
Chestnut-crowned Titmouse 124 
Chestnut-sided Warbler 244 
Children’s Warbler 253 
Chimney Swallow 408 
Chloris 206 
erythachorides 255 
Cichlopsis 474 
nitens 475 
Cinclus 
americanus 89 
mexicanus 89 
mortoni 89 
pallasii 89 
townsendii 89 
unicolor 89 
Cistothorus 
elegans 180 
paludicola 179 
palustris 178 
stellaris 180 
Citron 
Open-bill 253 
Warbler 253 
Cliff Swallow 426, 427 
Celestial Tanager 349 
Cerulean Warbler 267, 268 
Colurio or Collyrio 536 
borealis 558 
chemungensis 546, 559 
excubitoroides 562 


Collurio or Collyrio 
lndovicianus 561 
robustus 545 

Collyrio 536 
borealis 558 

Columbia Robin 14 

Common 
Bluebird 78 
Creeper 146 

Compsothlypis 206 
americana 209 

Conirostrum ornatum 129 

Connecticut 
Warbler 308 
Wood-warbler 309 

Coquantototl 471 

Corthylio calendula 93 

Corvus 451 
cedrorum 470 

Cou-jaune 248 

Cotile 435 

Cotyle 435, 438 
fluviatilis 437 
littoralis 437 
microrhynchos 437 
riparia 435, 436 
serripennis 438 

Creeper 146 

Creeping 
Titmouse 209 
Warbler 205 

Crescent Swallow 426 

Crested 
Shining-black White-winged 

Flysnapper 475 
Titmouse 113 

Crimeon-headed Tanager 358 

Crissal Thrasher 73 

Cuban Martin 445 

Culicivora 
atricapilla 106 
cerulea 101 
mexicana 102, 107 
townsendi 44 

Culicivore gris de fer 102 

Curve-billed Thrasher 64 


D 
Dacnis vermivora 212 
Demi-fin Mangeur de vers 212 
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Dendreeca, Dendreeca, or Dendroica 


235, 256 
eestiva 252, 256 
albicollis 255 
albilora 248 
atricapilla 288 
auduboni 271 
aureola 256 
barbadensis 256 
bartholemica 256 
blackburniz 284 
bryanti 256 
caerula 267 
canadensis 242 
capitalis 256 
carbonata 237 
castanea 243 
chrysoparia 241, 258 
coerulea 267 
coerulescens 241 
coronata 271, 278 
eruciana 256 
cubana 255 
‘ decora 292 
discoior 246 
dominica 247 
e0a 256 
erihtachorides 256 
gallapagensis 256 
graciz 292 
gundlachi 255 
hypochrysea 250 
icterocephala 244 
jamaicensis 255 
kirtlandi 249 
maculosa 290 
maritima 246 
montana 237 
nigrescens 263 
niveiventris 258 
occidentalis 258 
olivacea 233 
palmarum 249 
panamensis 256 
pannosa 242 
pennsylvanica 244 
pensilis 248 
petechia 255 
pharetra 296 
pina 251 
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Dendrazca, Dendreca, or Dendroica 


pinds 251, 288 
pityophila 296 
ruficapilla 255, 256 
rufigula 256 
striata 288 
superciliosa 247 
tigrina 245 
townsendi 260 
vieilloti 256 
virens 240 _ 

Drepanis 437 

Dusky Warbler 237, 279 

Dwarf 
Hermit Thrush 21 
Thrush 21 


E 


Eastern Bluebird 78 
Eave Swallow 426 
Enicocichla. See Henicocichla 
Equatorial Warbler 347 
Ergaticus 330 

rubra 331 
Eremophila 185 

alpestris 186 

chrysolema 187 

cornuta 186 

leucolema 187 

minor 187 
Erythaca 

arctica 82 

wilsonii 78 
Erythrosoma 334 
Euphonia 

ceelestis 349 

elegantissima 349 
Europiischer Seidenschwanz 460 
European 

Chatterer 460 

Creeper 146 

Waxwing 460 
Euthlypis 334 

canadensis 324 
Exochocichla 296 


F 


Farlouzanne 194 
Fauvette 

& collier 209 

& cou jaune 248 
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Fauvette 


& cravate noire 241 

& croupion jaune 279 

a croupion noir 285 

a demi-collier 346 

& gorge baie 244 

& gorge dorée 494 

& gorge jaune 346 

& gorge grise 346 

& gorge orangée 211 

& poitrine jaune de Louisiane 311 
& poitrine rougedtre 244 
& queue rousse 339 

a téte cendrée 291 

& téte grise 284 

& téte jaune 245 

& téte rouge 250 

a téte rouge de Pensylvanie 255 
& téte rousse 256 

agile 309 

aux cétés chataines 245 
aux joues noires 311 
bicolore 347 

bimbelé 250 

Blackburn 285 

bleudtre 243, 268 

bleudtre de S. Domingue 242 
bleue et rousse 78 

brune 301 

chrysoptére 217 
couronnée 279 

couronnée d’or 279 
@automne 244, 285 

des Montagnes Bleues 237 
des Peupliers 268 

des Pins 251 

des Pins marécageux 243 
des Sapins 251 

discolor 247 

du Cape May 246 ‘ 

du Kentucky 310 

du Tennessée 230 

grise & cou jaune 248 
grise & gorge jaune 248 
grise des Etats-Unis 501 
Hemlock 285 

jaune 253 

jaune aux ailes bleues 215 
mitrée 325 

naine 347 
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Fauvette 
nashville 224 
olive 347 
ombrée de la Louisiane 279 
orangée 284 
petit-deuil 314 
pipi 301 
rayée 288 
striée 288 
tachetée de la Louisiane 279, 301 
tachetée de rougedtre 253 
tailor 288 
tigrée 246 
trichas 311 
verddtre 346 
verdAtre de Ja Louisiane 346 
voilée 347 
Felivox carolinensis 57 
Ferruginous 
Mockingbird 62 
Thrush 62 
Ficedula 206 
canadensis 253 
canadensis cinerea 279 
canadensis cinerea minor 242 
canadensis fusca 246 
canadensis icterocephalos 245 
canadensis major 211 
carolinensis cinerea 209 
dominicensis 255 
dominicensis cinerea 248 
dominicensis fusca 300 
dominicensis minor 255 
dominicensis varia 205 
ludoviciana 209 
marilandica 311 
martinicana 255 
pensilvanica 212 
pensilvanica auro-capilla 298 
pensylvanica cinerea 102 
pensilvanica cinerea gutture ni- 
gro 217 
pensilvanica cinerea nevia 279 
pensilvanica erythrocephalos 255 
pensilvanica gutture nigro 241 
pensilvanica icterocephalos 245 
pensilvanica nevia 291 
salis 77 
Fieldfare of Carolina 9 
Fiery-crowned Wren 97 
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Figuier 
& ceinture 279 
& cravatte noir 241 
& demi-collier 346 
& gorge blanche 255 
& gorge jaune 346 
& gorge noir de Pensilvanie 241 
& gorge orangée 211 
& poitrine rouge 245 
& teste d’or de Pensilvanie 298 
& teste jaune de Canada 245 
& teste jaune de Pensilvanie 245 
& teste rouge de Pensilvanie 255 
& téte cendrée 291 
& téte jaune de Canada 245 
& téte rouge de Pensylvanie 255 
& téte rousse 255 
& ventre et téte jaunes 211 
aux ailes dorées 217 
aux joues noires 311 
bleu 242 
brun de Canada 246 
brun de 8. Domingue 300 
brun-olive 346 
cendré a collier 209 
cendré & gorge cendrée 102 
cendré & gorge noir de Pensilva- 
nie 217 
cendré de Canada 279 
cendré de 8. Domingue 248 
cendré du Canada 242 
cendré tacheté de Pensilvanie279 
couronné d’or 279 
de Canada 253 
de la Caroline 253 
de la Louisiane 215 
de la Martinique 255 
de Mariland 311 
de Pensilvanie 212 
de S. Domingue 255 
des Sapins 215 
du Mississipi 279 
étranger 284 
grasset 279 
gris-de-fer 102 
olive de Cayenne 347 
orangé 284 
protonotaire 211 
tacheté 253 
tacheté de jaune 246 
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Figuier 
tacheté de Pensilvanie 291 
varié de §. Domingue 205 
vert et blane 255 

Finch Creeper 209 

Florida Greenlet 492 

Flate 28 

Fox-coloured Mock-bird 62 

French Mockingbird 62 

Fringilla rubra 352 


G 


Galeoscoptes carolinensis 56 
Garrulus 
australis 321 
bohemicus 460 
Gemeiner Seidenschwanz 460 
Geothlypis 308 
aequinoctialis 347 
agilis 309 
macgillivrayi 312 
philadelphia 312 
tephrocotis 309 
trichas 309 
velata 347 
Gnaphalvs 460 


Gobe-mouche 


cendré de Canada 324 

citrin de la Louisiane 325 

d@’Amérique 338 

de la Jamaique 496 

de la Louisiane 325 

jaundtre de New-Yorck 494 

noire et aurore 338 

rouge de la Caroline 353 
Golden 

Warbler 253 

Swamp Warbler 211 
Golden-cheeked Warbler 241 
Golden-crested Warbler 97 
Golden-crowned 

Accentor 297 

Flycatcher 279 

Thrush 298 

Wagtail 298 

Warbler 279 
Golden-throated Flycatcher 494 
Golden-winged 

Flycatcher 216 

Swamp Warbler 217 
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Golden-winged Warbler 217 
Grace’s W arbler 292 
Grand 

Ecorcheur 559 

Figuier de Canada 211 

Jaseur 460 

Martinet 4 ventre blanc 446 

Martinet noir et blanc 446 
Grasset Warbler 279 
Gray 

Vireo 517 

Greenlet 517 
Gray-cheeked Thrush 35 
Gray-tufted Titmouse 114 
Great American 

Shrike 559 

Martin 447 
Great Carolina Wren 168 
Green 

and White Warbler 255 

Black-capped Flycatcher 327 

Black-capt Warbler 327 

Flycatcher 520 

Warbler 241 

Wren 520 
Green-blue Swallow 414 
Greenish Warbler 346 
Grey-poll Warbler 284 
Grey-throat Warbler 102 
Grey-throated Warbler 346 
Grimpereau 

coramun 146 

de Bahama 197 

varié 205 
Griseous Flycatcher 501 
Grive 

couronnée 298 

de Canada 9 


de rouisseaux ou Hochequeue 301 


de Swainson 35 
des Bois 28 
grivelette 298 
hochequeue 299 
Tousse 62 
Grive solitaire 21 
Grivelette de 8. Domingue 298 
Ground 
Swamp Robin 21 
Wren 109 
Ground-tit 109 


Half-collared Warbler 346 
Hanging Flycatcher 520 
Harpes rediviva 71 
Harporhynchus 60 


bendirii 67 
cinereus 67 
crissalis 73 
curvirostris 64 
lecontei 70 
longicauda 62 
palmeri 64, 65 
redivivus 71 
rufus 61 


Helinaia 


bachmani 214 
earbonata 237 
celata 226 
chrysoptera 216 
peregrina 230 
protonotarius 211 
rubricapilla 224 
solitaria 215 
swainsonii 212 
vermivora 212 


Helmintheros, Helmintherus, or Hel 


mitherus 
bachmani 214 
carbonata 237 
celatus 226 
chrysoptera 216 
migratorius 212 
peregrina 230 
rubricapillus 224 
solitarius 215 
swainsoni 212 
vermivorus 211 


Helminthophaga 210 


bachmani 214 
earbonata 237 
celata 226 
chrysoptera 216 
citreea 210 
gutturalis 224 
lawrencii 214 
leucobronchialis 213 
lucia 219 
lutescens 227 
obscura 227 
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Helminthophaga 
ocularis 224 
peregrina 230 
pints 214 
protonotarius 211 
ruficapilla 224 
solitaria 215 
swainsonii 212 
virginiz 222 
Hemlock Warbler 285 
Henicocichla 296 
aurocapilla 297 
ludoviciana 299 
major 299 
motacilla 299 
noveboracensis 300 
sulphurascens 301 
Hepatic Tanager 355 
Hermit 
Thrush 20, 21 
Warbler 258 
Herse 
bicolor 413 
fulva 427 
Hesperocichla nevia 14 
Hirondelle 
& ventre blanc 414, 446 
& ventre roux de Cayenne 408 
bicolore 414 
bleue 445, 447 
bleue de la Louisiane 447 
d’Amérique 446 
de la Baye de Hudson 447 
de rivage 437 
de 8. Domingue 446 
d@Ounalaska 449 
rousse 408 
Hirundo 366, 412, 426, 435, 444 
albiventris 446 
americana 408, 437 
aoonalaschkensis 449 
apos earolinensis 447 
bicolor 413 
cerulea 447 
cinerea 437, 449 
coronata 427 
cyanopyrrha 408 
dominicensis 446 
ergthrogastra 407 
freti-hudsonis 447 


Hirundo 

fulva 426 

fumaria 408 

horreorum 407 

leucogaster 413 

ludoviciana 447 

lunifrons 426 

melanogaster 427 

opifex 427 

phenicephala 449 

peciloma 426 

prasina 414 

purpurea 446, 447 

respublicana 427 

riparia 435 

rufa 407 

rupestris 449 

rustica 407 

serripennis 438 

subis 445 

swainsoni 427 

thalassina 419 

unalaschkensis 449 

versicolor 447 

violacea 447 

viridis 413 
Hochequeue de la baie d’Hudson 194 
Honey Creeper 197 
Hooded 

Flycatching Warbler 325 

Titmouse 325 

Warbler 324 
Horned Lark 186 
House Wren 171 
Hudsonian Wagtail 194 
Hutton’s 

Greenlet 525 

Vireo 525 
Hydrobata mexicana 89 
Hylemathrous 

aedon 171 

americanus 171 
Hylocichla 

fuscescens 39 

mustelina 28 

nana 21 

pallasi 20 

swainsoni 84 
Hylophilus vermivora 212 
Hypothymisor Hypothimis azurea268 
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Hypothymis or Hypothimis nitens 475 


I 


Icteria 316 
auricollis 321 
dumicola 321 
longicauda 321 
velasquezi 321 
virens 320 
viridis 320 

Ietérie dumicole 321 

Iridoprocne 412 

Ixoreus naevius 14 


5 


Jamaica Warbler 248 
Jaseur 
d’Europe 460 
de Bohéme 460 
de la Caroline 471 
du cédre 471 


AK 
Kentucky 
Flycatching Warbler 310 


Warbler 309 
Kirtland’s Warbler 249 


L 


Lanius 
canadensis 543 
carolinensis 545, 561, 562 
elegans 545 
excubitor 542, 558 
excubitorides 545, 562 
garrulus 460, 470, 544, 561 
griscus 544, 558 
ludovicianus 542, 561 
mexicanus 545, 562 
natka 544 
noveboracensis 520 
olivaceus 495 
septentrionalis 544, 559 
solitarius 506 
Lanivireo 
sassini 514 
flavifrons 494 
noveboracensis 520 
plumbeus 515 


Lanivireo solitarius 506, 514, 515 
Large-billed 
Accentor 299 
Water Thrush 299 
Lark from Pensylvania 194 
Lawrence’s Warbler 214 
Lead-colored 
Bush-titmouse 125 
Flycatcher 105 
Goatcatcher 105 
Titmouse 125 
Vireo 515 
Leaden Titmouse 125 
Least 
Bush-tit 124 
Greenlet 531 
Titmouse 124 
Vireo 531 
LeConte’s Thrasher 70 
Lepturus 474 
galeatus 475 
Litorne de Canada 9 
Little 
Blue-grey Fly-catcher 102 
Domestic Flycatcher 520 
Thrush 34, 39 
Liver-colored Tanager 355 
Loggerhead Shrike 562 
Long-billed Marsh Wren 178 
Long-tailed 
Chickadee 120 
House Wren 169 
Lophophanes 112 
atrocristatus 116 
bicolor 113 
galeatus 117 
inornatus 114 
missouriensis 113 
septentrionalis 120 
wollweberi 117 
Louisiana 
Lark 194 
Shrike 561 
Tanager 359 
Warbler 168, 209 
Water Thrush 299 
Loxia virginica 353 
Lucar lividus 57 
Lucy’s Warbler 219 
Luscinia sialis 78 
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Luscinia uropygio luteo 279 


M 


Macgillivray’s Warbler 312 
Marsh Wren 178 
Martinet 
couleur de pourpre 447 
de la Caroline 447 
Maryland Yellow-throat 309 
McGillivray’s 
Ground Warbler 313 
Warbler 313 
Merle 
& derriere roux 57 
Catbird 57 
de Swainson 35 
erratique 9 
grivette 39 
moqueur 54 
ou Rouge-gorge du Canada 9 
solitaire 21 
tanné 28 
verd de la Caroline 321 
Merula 
marilandica 353 
migratoria 9 
minor 39 
mustelina 28 ‘ 
olivacea 34 
silens 21 
solitaria 20 
viridis carolinensis 321 
wilsonii 34, 39 
Mésange 
& collier de la Caroline 325 
& croupion jaune 279 
bicolore 113 
@Amérique 251 
de Virginie 279 
grise & gorge jaune 248 
grise de la Caroline 248 
Mexican Bluebird 80 
Migratory Thrush 9 
Mimic Thrush 54 
Mimus 53 
carolinensis 56 
caudatus 54 
curvirostris 64 
felivox 57 
leucopterus 54 
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Mimus 
meruloides 14 
montanus 48 
polyglottus 53 
rufus 62 
Mississipimerle 354 
Mississippi Tanager 353 
Missouri Skylark 193 
Mitred 
Sylvan Flycatcher 325 
Warbler 325 
Mniotilta 
eestiva 252 
americana 209 
auduboni 271 
aurantia 284 
aureola 256 
bachmani 214 
bicolor 347 
blackburniz 285 
borealis 205 
canadensis 242 
carbonata 237 
carolinensis 253 
castanea 243 
celata 226 
chrysopareia 241 
chrysoptera 216 
citrea 210 
ceerulea 267 
coerulescens 242 
coronata 278 
discolor 246 
dominica 247 
e0a 256 
formosa 309 
fulva 346 
fusca 346 
gracie 292 
icterocephala 245 
incana 284 
kirtlandi 249 
leucoptera 347 
longirostris 205 
lucie 219 
macropus 242 
maculosa 290 
maritima 246 
melanorhoa 285 
montana 237 
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Mniotilta 


nigrescens 263 
occidentalis 258 
ochroleuca 493 
olivacea 233 
palmarum 249 
pannosa 242 
parus 285 
pennsylvanica 244 
peregrina 230 
petechia 250 
pharetra 296 
pinus 251 
pityophila 296 
pumilia 347 
rara, 268 
rathbonia 253 
rubricapilla 224 
ruficapilla 224 
ruficeps 256 
semitorquata 346 
solitaria 215 
striata 288 
superciliosa 247 
swainsoni 213 
teniata 233 
tigrina 245 
townsendii 260 
varia 204, 205 
vermivora 212 
virens 241 
virginia 222 


Mockingbird 53, 54 
Motacilla 235 


zequinoctialis 347 
estiva 252 
albicollis 255 
americana 208 
aurantia 284 
auricollis 211 
aurocapilla 297 
pblackburnia 284 
cerulea 101 
caerulescens 242 
calendula 92 
cana 102 
canadensis 241, 252, 279, 298 
carolinensis 253 
caroliniana 168 
chleroleuca 255 
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Motacilla 


chrysocephala 284 
chrysoptera 216 
cincta 279 

citrea 210 
coronata 278 
domestica 171 
dominica 247 
eques 209 
flavicauda 338 
flavicollis 248 
flavifrons 216 
fluviatilis 300 
fulva 346 

fusca 284, 346 
hudsonica 194 
incana 284 
ludoviciana 168, 209 
maculosa 290 
mitrata 324 
nevia 299 
noveboracensis 300 
palmarum 249 
palustris 178 
pensilvanica 244 
pensilis 247 
petechia 255 
pileolata 327 
pinguis 279 
pinus 214 
protonotarius 210 
rubiginosa 253 
ruficapilla 255 
ruticilla 337 
scolopacina 145 
semitorquata 346 
sialis 77 

striata 288 
superciliosa 247 
tigrina 245, 300 
trichias 310 
trochilus 321 
troglodytes 168, 176 
umbria 279 

varia 204 
vermivora 211 
virens 240 


Motacillide 191 
Moucherolle 


doré 338 
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Moucherollo~ 
du Canada 324 
gris 501 
olive 496 
Mountain 
Chickadee 122 
Mockingbird 48, 49 
Mourning 
Ground-warbler 314 
Warbler 313, 314 
Moustached Greenlet 491 
Muscicapa 484 
americana 338 
belli 335 
bonapartii 324 
brasierii 335 
canadensis 323 
canadensis cinerea 324 
ceantatrix 520 
carolinensis 56 
carolinensis rubra 353 
coerulea 101 
cucullata 325 
derhamii 335 
flaveola 338 
gilva 501 
guttata 21 
jamaicensis 496 
leucomus 336 
melodia 501 
minuta 326 
noveboracensis 520 
ochroleuca 493 
oculis rubris 496 
olivacea 495 
pileata 325 
pusilla 326 
rubra 352 
rubrifrons 331 
ruticilla 337 
selbyii 325 
solitaria 505 
striata 288 
sylvicola 494 
tricolor 336 
viridis 320 
vulnerata 335 
wilsonii 327 
Myiadestes 43 
obscurus 44 


Myiadestes townsendi 44, 475 
Myioborus 334 
Myioctonus 323 
formosus 309 
mitratus 325 
pusillus 326 
Myiodioctes 323 
bonapartii 324 
canadensis 323 
chrysophrys 335 
formosus 309 
minutus 326 
mitratus 324 
pardalina 324 
pileolatus 327 
pusillus 326 
townsendi 480 
wilsonii 327 
Myiothera obsoleta 159 
Myrtle-bird 279 


N 


Nashville 

Swamp Warbler 224 

Vermivora 224 

Warbler 224 

Worm-eater 224 
Nectarinia varia 205 
Neocorys spraguii 193 
New York 

Thrush 301 

Warbler 301 
Northern 

Creeping Warbler 205 

Shrike 559 
Nuthatch du Canada 136 


o 


Oenanthe americana pectore luteo 321 
Oiseau Xomotl, d’Amérique, huppé 
471 

Olive 

Tanager 351 

Warbler 233, 243, 253 
Olive-backed 

Thrush 34, 35 

Warbler 233 
Olive-brown Warbler 346 
Olive-coloured Flycatcher 496 
Orange-bellied Warbler 346 
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Orange-breasted Warbler 233 
Orange-colored Warbler 227 
Orange-crowned 
Accentor 298 
Swamp Warbler 227 
Vermivora 227 
Warbler 226 
Orange-headed Warbler 233, 284 
Orange-thighed Warbler 311 
Orange-throated Warbler 211, 285 
Oroscoptes 48 
montanus 48 
Orphea rufa 61 
Orpheus 
carolinensis 56 
curvirostris 64 
felivox 57 
leucopterus 54 
lividus 57 
meruloides 14 
montanus 48 
polyglottus 54 
rufus 61 
Oporornis 
agilis 308 
formosa 309 
varius 309 
Otocoris or Otocorys 
alpestris 186 
chrysoleema 187 
cornuta 186 
occidentalis 187 
tufa 187 
sprangeri 193 
Oven-bird 298 
Oxyglossus maculatus 205 


P 


Pacific Orange-crowned Warbler 227 
Painted 

Flycatcher 335, 336 

Fly-snapper 336 
Palm Warbler 250 
Paroides flaviceps 129 
Parkman’s Wren 172 
Particolored Warbler 209, 247 
Parula 206 

americana 208 

nigtilora 206 


Parus 119 
albescens 120 
alis aureis 216 
americanus 208, 251 
americanus gutture luteo 248 
americanus lutescens 251 
annexus 117 
atricapillas 120 
atricristatus 116 
aureus alis ceruleis 215 
bahaniensis 197 
bicolor 113 
bombycilla 460 
carolinensis griseus 248 
caroliveusis luteus 253 
carolinensis torquatus 325 
cedrus 279 
cristatus 113 
erythropis 331 
fasciatus 108 
fringillaris 209 
galeatus 117 
griccus gutture luteo 248 
inornatus 114 
leucotis 331 
luteus 253 
minimus 124 
montanus 122 
satrapa 96 
septentrionalis 120 
uropygeo luteo 279 
virginianus 279 
viridis gutture nigro 241 
varius 209 
wollweberi 117 
Pensile Warbler 248 
Perissoglossa 
earbonata 237 
tigrina 245 
Peteria 316 
Petit 
Figuier cendré de Canada 242 
Figuier de 8. Domingue 255 
noir-aurore 338 
Petite Grive de St. Domingue 298 
Petrochelidon 425 
bicolor 413 
fulva 426, 427 
lunifrons 426, 427 
melanogastra 427 
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Petrochelidon 

peciloma 426 

swainsoni 427 

thalassina 419 
Pencedramus olivaceus 233 
Phenisoma 350 
Pheenopepla or Phainopepla 474 

nitens 475 
Philadelphia 

Greenlet 493 

Vireo 493 
Phileremos or Phileremus 

alpestris 186 

cornutus 187 

rufescens 186 

striatus 186 
Pheenicosoma 350 

aestiva 353 

hepatica 355 

ludoviciana 358 

rubra 351 
Pheenisoma 350 

aestiva 353 

rubra 351 
Phyllobasileus calendula 93 
Phyllomanes 

barbatulus 492 

flavoviridis 490 

olivaceus 495 
Phyllopneuste 

canadensis 242 

minuta 247 

petechia 250 

rara 268 
Picolaptes braunneicapillus 156 
Pie-griéche boréale 559 
Pie-griesche de la Louisiane 561 
Pine 

Creeper 235, 251 

Warbler 215 
Pine-creeping Warbler 251 
Pine-swamp Warbler 243 
Pipra 

elegantissima 349 

galericulata 349 

polyglotta 321 
Piranga. See Pyranga 
Pitpit vermivore 212 
Plain Titmouse 114 
Planesticus migratorius 8 


Plumbeous 
Busb-tit 125 
Gnatcatcher 105 
Greenlet 515 
Titmouse 125 
Vireo 515 
Poecila or Poecile 
minimus 124 
montanus 122 
Polarpieper 194 
Polioptila 101 
cerulea 101 
melanura 106 
mexicana 102 
plumbea 105 
Pomatorhinus turdinus 64 
Pouillot nain 347 
Prairie 
Titlark 194 
Warbler 246, 247 
Prib Chatterer 471 
Procne or Progne 444 
eryptoleuca 445 
dominicensis 446 
purpurea 445, 446 
subis 445, 446 
Progné pourpre 447 
Prothonotary 
Swamp Warbler 211 
Warbler 210 
Protonotaria 
citrea 210 
citrea 210 
Psaltria 
flaviceps 129 
minima 124 
plumbea 125 
Psaltriparus 123 
flaviceps 129 
minimus 124, 125 
plumbeus 125 
Ptilogonys 474 
nitens 475 
townsendi 44 
Purple 
Martin 445, 447 
Swallow 447 
Swift 447 
Purpurschwalbe 447 
Pygmy Nuthatch 139 
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Pyranga 350 
& face rouge 359 
estiva 353 
azares 305 
coccinea 353 
cooperi 354 
erythromelas 351 
erythropis 358 
hepatica 354 
livida 353 
ludoviciana 358 
rouge 304 
rouge et noir 351 
rubra 350 
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Q 
Quebec Warbler 245 


R 


Rathbone’s Warbler 253 
Red Bird 354 
Red Lark 194 
Red-backed Warbler 247 
Red-bellied Nuthatch 136 
Red-breasted 

Bluebird 78 

Thrush 9 
Reddish-brown Titlark 194 
Reddish-tailed Warbler 339 
Red-eyed 

Flycatcher 496 

Greenlet 495, 496 

Vireo 496 
Red-faced Warbler 331 
Red-headed Warbler 255 
Redstart 337, 338, 339 
Red-throated 

Flycatcher 245 

Warbler 245 
Red-vented Thrasher 73 
Reguloides calendula 92, 93 
Regulus 92 

americanus 97 

calendula 92 

cristatus 96 

cristatus alter vertice rubini co- 

loris 93 
griceus 102 
mystaceus 311 
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Regulus 
olivascens 97 
peregrinus 310 
rubineus 93 
satrapa 96, 97 
tricolor 97 
Republican Swallow 427 
Rhimamphus, Rhimanphus, or Ri- 
mamphus 235 
eestivus 252, 255 
blackburnis 285 
ceruleus 267 
canadensis 242 
castaneus 243 
chryseolus 253 
citrinus 253 
coronatus 278 
discolor 246 
maculosus 290 
maritimus 246 
nigrescens 263 
olivaceus 233 
parus 285 
pinus 251 
pityophilus 296 
pensilis 248 
rathbonia 253 
ruficapilla 256 
ruficapillus 250 
tuficeps 256 
striatus 288 
virens 241 
River Pink 301 
Robin 8 
Rock Wren 159 
Rocky Mountain 
Bluebird 82 
Hermit Thrush 21 
Swallow 427 
Warbler 222 
Wren 160 
Roitelet 
de la Louisiane 168 
huppé 97 
rubis 93 
Rouge-gorge bleue de la Caroline 78 
Rouge-queue des Etats-Unis 339 
Rough-winged Swallow 438 
Rubecula carolinensis 78 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet 92 
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Ruby-crowned 

Warbler 93 

Wren 93 
Rufous-bellied Swallow 408 
Rufous-tailed Thrush 21 
Ruticilla americana 338 


Ss 


Sage Thrasher 49 
Salpinctes 
mexicanus 164 
obsoletus 159 
Sand 
Martin 435, 
Swallow 437 
Sandy Mockingbird 62 
Saxicola sialis 77 
Scarlet Tanager 350 
Schneelerche 186 
Sciurus. See Seiurus 
Seidenschwanz 460 
Seiurus. See Siurus. 
Sejurus 296 
Selby’s Sylvan Flycatcher 325 
Sennett’s Warbler 206 
Setophaga 334 
belli 335 
bonapartii 324 
canadensis 323 
castanea, 335 
formosa 309 
miniata 335 
moinuta 326 
mitrata 325 
mitré 325 
nigricincta 324 
picta 335 
rubra 331 
rubrifrons 331 
russicauda 339 
ruticilla 337 
vulnerata 335 
wilsonii 327 
Shining Ptilogonys 475 
Shining-crested Flycatcher 475 
Shore Lark 186 
Shore-bird 437 
Short-billed Marsh Wren 180 
Sialia 76 
51B0 


Sialia 

arctica 82 

azurea 78 

cxruleocollis 80 

macroptera 82 

mexicana 80 

occidentalis 80 

sialis 77 

wilsoni 78 
Sitta 133 

aculeata 134 

canadensis 136 

carolinensis 134 

pusilla 139 

pygmea 139 

stulta 136 

varia 136 
Sittelle de Canada 136 
Siurus 296 

agilis 309 

auricapillus 297 

gossii 301 

ludovicianus 299 

motacilla 299 

naevius 298 

noveboracensis 300 

sulphurascens 301 

tenuirostris 301 
Slender- billed Nuthatch 134 
Small 

American Redstart 338 

Black and Orange coloured Bird 

338 

‘Black and White Bird 205 
Small-billed Water Thrush 301 
Small-headed Flycatcher 326 
Solitary 

Flycatcher 506 

Greenlet 506 

Thrush 21 

Vireo 506 
Spotted 

Creeper 246 

Flycatcher 324 

Thrush 14 

Warbler 246, 291 

Yellow Flycatcher 246 

Yellow Warbler 246, 300 
Spottvogel 54 
Sprague’s Missouri Lark 193 
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Sprague’s Pipit 193 
St. Domingo 
Swallow 446 
Warbler 248, 255 
Stelgidopteryx 438 
serripennis 438, 439 
Striped Flycatcher 288 
Summer 
Redbird 353 
Tanager 353 
Yellowbird 252, 253 
Swainson’s 
Swamp Warbler 213 
Thrush 35 
Warbler 212 
Swamp Robin 35 
Swamp Warbler 215 
Sylvania 334. 
bonapartii 324 
formosa 309 
mitrata 325 
pumilia 326 
pusilla 326 
Tuticilla 338 
wilsonii 327 
Sylvia 235 
americana 208 
astiva 252, 255 
equinoctialis 347 
agilis 308 
albicollis 255 
anthoides 300 
arctica 82 
argyrotis 331 
atricapilla 346 
auduboni 271 
aureola 256 
auricollis 211 
aurocapilla 297 
autumnalis 243 
azurea 268 
bachmani 214 
bicolor 347 
bifasciata 268 
blackburnie 284 
cerulea 101, 267 
cxrulescens 242 
calendula 92 
cana 102 
canadensis 242 


Sylvia 
canicapilla 347 
carbonata 237 
carolinensis 253 
castanea 243 
celata 226 
childrenii 253 
chloroleuca 255 
chrysocephala 284 
chrysophrys 335 
chrysoptera 216 
citrinolla 253 
ccerulea 267 
cerulescens 242 
coronata 278 
culicivora 335 
delafieldii 347 
discolor 246 
domestica 171 
dominica 247 
flava 253 
flavicollis 248 
flavifrons 216 
flavopygia 279 
formosa 309 
fulva 346 
fusca 346 
gilva 501 
griseicollis 346 
halseii 263 
icterocephala 244 
incana 284 
leucogastra 224 
leucoptera 242, 347 
ludoviciana 168, 209 
macgillivrayi 312 
macropos 242 
maculosa 290 
magnolia 291 
maritima 245 
marylandica 310 
melanorhoa 285 
melanocausta 260 
mexicana 224 
miniata 331 
minuta 247, 326 
mitrata 324 
montana 237 
nashbvilli 224 
nigrescens 263 
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Sylvia 
noveboracensis 300 
occidentalis 80, 258 
ochroleuca 493 
olivacea 233 
palmarum 249 
palpebralis 263 
palustris 242 
pardalina 324 
parus 285 
pensilis 247 
pensylvanica 244 
peregrina 230 
petasodes 327 
petechia 250, 255 
philadelphia 313 
pinguis 279 
pinus 214, 251 
populorum 268 
protonotarius 211 
pumilia 346 
pusilla 209, 242 
rara 268 
rathbonia 253 
regulus 96 
roscoe 311 
rubricapilla 224 
ruficapilla 224, 255, 256 
russcicauda 338 
semitorquata 346 
sialis 77 
solitaria 215 
sphagnosa 242 
striata 288 
swainsonii 212 
teniata 233 
tennessxi 230 
tigrina 237, 245, 300 
torquata 209 
townsendi 260 
trichas 310 
trochilus 253 
troglodytes 176 
umbria 279 
varia 204 
vegeta 313 
velata 347 
vermivora 211 
vigorsii 251 
virens 240 


Sylvia 
virescens 346 
viridicans 346 
wilsonii 327 
xanthorhoa 279 

Sylvicola 206, 235 
estiva 252, 255 
agilis 308 
americana 208 
auduboni 271 
aureola 256 
auricollis 211 
bachmani 214 
blackburnie 284 
cerulea 267 
canadensis 242 
carbonata 237 
castanea 243 
celata 226 
childrenii 253 
chrysocephala 284 
chrysoptera 216 
coronata 278 
discolor 246 
e0a 256 
flavicollis 248 
formosa 309 
icterocephala 244 
kirtlandii 249 
maculosa 290 
maritima 246 
minuta 247 
missuriensis 230 
mitrata 325 
montana 237 
nigrescens 263 
nigricans 263 
occidentalis 258 
olivacea 233 
palmarum 249 
pannosa 242 
pardalina 324 
parus 285 
pensilis 248 
pennsylvanica 244 
peregrina 230 
petechia 250 
pharetra 296 
pinus 251 
pityophila 296 
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Sylvicola 
pumila 347 
pusilla 209, 242 
protonotaria 211 
rathbonia 253 
rubricapilla 224 
ruficapilla 250 
striata 288 
swainsonii 212 
teniata 233 
tigrina 237, 245 
townsendi 260 
tristis 263 
varia 205 
vermivora 212 
virens 240 


T 


Tachycineta 412 
bicolor 413 
thalassina 419 

Tanagra 350 
estiva 352 
auricollis 321 
eanicapilla 347 
coccinea 353 
columbiana 359 
dentata 355 
ludoviciana 358 
mississipensis 353 
olivacea 351 
rubra 350 
rudis 353 
variegata 353 
virginica 353 

Tangara 
du Canada 351 
du Mississipi 353 
écarlate 351 
vermillion 354 

Tawny Thrush 28 

Telmatodytes 
arundinaceus 179 
bewicki 169 
paludicola 179 
palustris 178 

Tennessee 
Swamp Warbler 230 
Warbler 230 

Texas Titmouse 116 


Thrasher 62 
Thriothorus. See Thryothorus 
Thrush-like Mock-bird 14 
Thryomanes leucogaster 169 
Thryothorus 
arundinaceus 168 
arundineus 179 
pbewickii 169 
guttulatus 164 
latifasciatus 160 
leucogaster 170 
littoralis 168 
louisianz 168 
ludovicianus 168 
mexicanus 164 
obsoletus 159 
palustris 178 
pinus 251 
spilurus 170 
stellaris 180 
torquatus 209 
Titlark 193, 194 
Tolmie’s Ground Warbler 313 
Torchepot du Canada 136 
Toupet Titmouse 113 
Townsend’s 
Flycatching Thrush 44 
Ptilogonys 44 
Solitaire 44 
Warbler 260 
Wood-Warbler 260 


Toxostoma 


crissalis 73 
curvirostris 64 
lecontei 70 
redivivus 71 
rufa 62 
vetula 64 
Traquet Blackburn 285 
Tree Creeper 146 
Trichas 308 
eequinoctialis 347 
agilis 308 
brachydactylus 311 
caniicephala 347 
delafieldii 311 
formosa 309 
macgillivrayi 312 
marylandica 310 
personatus 311 
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Trichas 
philadelphia 313 
roscoe 311 
tephrocotis 309 
tolmiei 312 
vegeta 313 
velata 347 
Troglodyte 
edon 171 
de la Louisiane 168 
Whiver 177 
des Roseaux 168 
Troglody tes 
aédon 171 
albicollis 164 
albifrons 164 
americanus 171 
arundinaceus 168 
_ bewickii 169 
brevirostris 180 
domesticus 171 
europaeus 177 
fulvus 171, 172 
furvus 171 
hyemalis 176, 177 
ludovicianus 168 
Mmexicanus 164 
murarius 164 
obsoletus 159 
pacificus 177 
palustris 177, 178 
parkmani 172 
parvulus 178 
spilurus 170 
stellaris 180 
sylvestris 172 
Tufted Titmouse 113 
Turdus 7 
alicia 35 
aonalaschkae 21 
aquaticus 300 
auduboni 2K 
aurocapillus $07 
auroreus 14 
brunneus 39 
canadensis 9 
carolinensis 56 
citreus 298 
confinis 9 
coronatus 298 


Turdus 
densus 28 
felivox 57 
fuscescens 39 
fuscus 34 
garrulus 460 
guttatus 20 
lividus 57 
ludovicianus 299 
migratorius 8 
minimus 35, 298 
melodus 28 
minor 20, 21, 34, 39 
montanus 48 
motacilla 299, 301 
mustelinus 28, 39 
nevius 14 
nanus 21 
noveboracensis 300 
olivaceus 34 
pallasi 20 
pectore luteo 321 
pilaris migratorius 9 
polyglottus 53 
rufus 61 
silens 21,39 
solitarius 20, 21, 34 
swainsoni 34 
townsendii 89 
trichas 309 
ustulatus 35 
virens 320 
wilsonii 35, 39 


U 


Uferschwalbe 437 
Umbrose Warbler 279 
Unalascha Thrush 21 


Vv 


Varied Thrush 14 

Veery 39 

Vermillion Flycatcher 331 
Vigor’s Vireo 251 

Violet Swallow 447 
Violet-green Swallow 419 
Virginian Titmouse 279 
Virginia’s Warbler 222 
Vermivora bachmani 214 
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Vermivora 


carbonata 237 
celata 226 
chrysoptera 216 
fulvicapilla 212 
nigrescens 263 
pennsylvanica 212 
peregrina 230 
protonotarius 211 
Tara 268 
Tubricapilla 224 
solitaria 215 
swainsoni 212 


Vireo 484 


& front jaune 494 
altiloquus 491 
atricapillus 533 
barbatulus 492 
belli 526, 531 
bogotensis 495 
ealidris 491 
cantatrix 520 
cassinii 514 
flavifrons 493 
flavoviridis 490 
gilvus 491,501 
gris 501 

huttoni 525 
longirostris 491 
musicus 520 
noveboracensis 520 
olivaceus 491, 495 
philadelphicus 492 
plumbeus 515 
pusillus 531 
solitarius 505 
sphagnosa 242 
swainsoni 501 
vicinior 517 
vigorsii 251 
virescens 491, 495 


Viréon verdatre 492 
Vireosylvia or Vireosylva 484 


altiloqua 491 
barbatula 492 
cobanensis 493 
calidris 492 
flavifrons 494 
flavoviridis 490 
gilva 501 
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Vireosylvia or Vireosylva 
olivacea 495 
philadelphica 492 
plumbea 515 
solitaria 506 
swainsoni 502 
virescens 495 


w 


Wagtails 191 
Warbler Thrush 299 
Warbling 

Flycatcher 501 

Greenlet 501 

Vireo 501 
Water 

Ouzel 89 

Thrush 301 
Waxen Chatterer 460 
Western 

Bluebird 80 

House Wren 171 

Solitary Vireo 515 

Summer Redbird 352 

Warbler 258 

Warbling Greenlet 501 

Yellow-breasted Chat 320 

Yellow-rump 271 
White-bellied 

Swallow 413 

Wren 169 
White-browed Chickadee 122 
White-cheeked Titmouse 331 
White-eyed 

Greenlet 520 

Vireo 520 
White-fronted Swallow 427 
White-poll Warbler 205 
White-rumped Shrike 562 
White-shouldered Flycatcher 336 
White-throated 

Blue Warbler 268 

Warbler 213 

Rock Wren 164 

Wren 164 
Wilsonia 323 

bonapartii 324 

minuta 326 

mitrata 325 

pusilla 326 
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Wilson’s 
Bluebird 77, 78 
Flycatching Warbler 327 
Green Black-capped Flycatching 
Warbler 326 
Thrush 39 
Willow Wren 253 
Winter Wren 176 
Wood Thrush 28 
Wood-Warbler 268 
Worr-eater 212 
Warbler 212 
Worm-eating 
Swamp Warbler 212 
Warbler 211 
Wren-tit 108 


Y 


Yellow 

Red-poll 255 

Red-poll Warbler 249 

Titmouse 253 

Warbler 253 

Wren 253 
Yellow-backed Warbler 209 
Yellow-bellied Grosbeak 353 
Yellow-breast Warbler 311 
Yellow-breasted Chat 321 
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Yellow-breasted 

Icteria 321 

Warbler 311 
Yellow-crowned 

Warbler 245, 279 

Wood Warbler 279 
Yellow-fronted Warbler 217 
Yellow-green Vireo 490 
Yellow-headed Verdin 129 
Yellow-poll Warbler 253 
Yellow-rump 279 

Warbler 291 
Yellow-rumped 

Flycatcher 291 

Warbler 278, 291 
Yellow-tail Warbler 338 
Yellow-tailed Flycatcher 338 
Yellow-throated 

Creeper 248 

Gray Warbler 248 

Greenlet 493 

Vireo 494 

Warbler 247 

Wood Warbler 248 
Yuma Thrasher 70 


Zz 
Zorzal gato 57 


Dan. xii. 4. 


Eccles. xii. 8, 12. 
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